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MEMOIR OF MOORE. 


THoMAS Moore was born in Aungier Street, Dublin, May 28, 1779. His father 
was a respectable grocer and spirit dealer. Both his parents were Roman 
&atholics. 

As early as his fourteenth year, Moore wrote verses, contributing to a 

Dublin magazine, called the Anthologia Hibernica. He was educated first, by 
Mr. Samuel Whyte (the schoolmaster also of Richard Brinsley Sheridan), 
and completed his studies at Dublin University ; which was opened to Roman 
Catholic students only the year previous to his entrance at Trinity College— 
1794. While studying the classics he also learned Italian from a priest, 
and French from a French emigrant. He likewise became a proficient in 
music. 
In 1789 Moore left his own country for England, bringing with him his 
‘Odes to Anacreon.’ The Poet was not rich, but he found a kind and powerful 
friend in Lord Moira, who obtained permission from the Prince Regent for 
Moore to dedicate his Odes to His Royal Highness, and also raised a profitable 
subscription for their publication. Moore had entered himself a student of the 
Middle Temple ou his arrival in England, but the success of his ‘ Odea’ 
induced him to abandon the study of the law, and to adopt literature as his profes- 
sion. In 1801 he published a volume of Poems under the cognomen of ‘Thomas 
Little’—alluding to his own diminutive stature. They were very immoral and 
indelicate, and he felt ashamed of them in after years. 

In 1803 he obtained an appointment at Bermuda, as Registrar to the Court 
of Admiralty. He proceeded thither the next year, but finding the duties of 
the post uncongenial, he appointed a deputy to do the work in his stead; and, 
after travelling over part of America, returned to England, greatly disabused. of 


‘the Republican visions which had haunted his boyhood and youth. In 1806 


Moore pablished h® ®Qdes and Epistles,’ which contain Poetical Satires on 
America, and Poems relating to the same country. Jeffrey criticised them with 
great severity in the Edinburgh Review, and Moore, much enraged, challenged 
him. The oritic and the poet met at Chalk Farm, but the duel was prevented by 
the intervention of the police, when it was found that one of the pistols was 
without a bullet! The intended combatants ended by becoming great friends, 
and the circumstance is only memorable as originating the friendship betyreen 
Byron and Moore—Byron, mentioning the duel with ridicule ‘iu “ English 
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Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” reccived, in his turn, a challenge from the hivh- 
spirited little poet; but the letter was long in reaching its destination, and the 
affair terminated in a good-natured explanation from Byron, which led toa 
lifelong friendship. 

Moore became the fashion in London, and was a welcome guest at the 
tables of the aristocracy. In 1807he entered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Power, a musical publisher, to write poems for a collection of Irish Melodies, 
which were to be arranged, etc., by Sir J. Stevenson. These Melodies esta- 
blished the author's fame by the immense popularity they obtained 

In 1811 Moore married Miss Bessie Dykes, a young Irish actress of great 
beauty, who proved a tender and devoted wife. In 1814 he agreed to write 
‘Lalla Rookh’ for Messrs. Longmans, who were to pay him £3000 for the 
work when completed, which was in 1817. His other works—‘ Sacred and, 
National Melodies,’ ‘Loves of the Angels,’ etc., etc,, followed in rapid suc- 
cession 

In 1818, Moore’s deputy in Bermuda fled with the proceeds of a ship and 
cargo, leaving Moore answerable for £6000. This circumstance obliged him to 
leave England for a time, and to these enforced travels we owe ‘‘ Rhymes on the 
Road,” etc. When his affairs were scttled, Moore returned to England. 

Moore had three children; they all died before him. The close of his 
life was as sad as that of the lives of Southey and Scott; for, three years before 
his death he was reduced to a state of sad mental infirmity, requiring all the 
self-devotion of his excellent wife. He died at Sloperton Cottage, in February, 
1852, at the age of seventy-three. 

Moore was an excellent son and husband, and a warm and faithful friend. 
His social accomplishments were of a high order; his poetry is graceful and 
full of fancy and sentiment. 


PUBLISITER’S PREFACE. ° 


Ta1s Edition contains everything of Moore’s Poems in which copyright has 
They have been carefully compared with existing issues, anil 


Explanatory Notes added where necessary. es 
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1800. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGUNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALKS, 


Sir, ~In allowing me to dedicate this work to your Royal Highness, you have 
conferred upon me an honour which I fcel very sensibly; and I have only to 
regret that the pages which you have thus distinguished are not more deserving 
of such illustrious patronage. 

Believe me, 
SIR, 
With avory sentiment of respect, 
Your Royal Highness's 


Very grateful and devoted Servant, 
THOMAS MOORE. 


Ir may be necessary to mention that, in arranging the Odes, the Translater 
has adopted the order of the Vatican MS. For those who wish to refer to the 
original, he has prefixed an Index which marks the number of each ode in 
Barnes and the other editions. 
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AN ODE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


K’ ovx euot kparew ebweas: 


Te pirnua rys KuOnpys, 
Te cureddra Tov Avacou, 


Te Kae Aree y' erpugnoas | 
avrov ol 5 epwres Our . 
*A wadot 
ra rns Kulypns | 'O be 


Ero, yuyns oirrovs' ; 

= ‘Ort, Gea, cou y' avev per, 
‘O copwraros aravrwy 
Tapa rev copwy Kadoupar’ 


‘H be Didtew, ri, Avpisw, 
Mera rwr Kahu 
A deus be reprrva 
Ecopwoa rous epwras, | Qs Avpy : 
*Trouediacoas eve’ 
Zope, § a 
Tor cogwraror &: 
~ ol coguorrat, Ou 
Te, ' 


Tors epust, ry Ava, 


REMARKS ON ANACREON. 


Tene is very little known with certainty of the life of Anacreon. Chameleon 
Heracleotes, who wrote upon the subject, has been lost in the general wreck 
of ancient literature. The editors of the poet have collected the few trifling 
anecdotes which are scattered through the extant authors of antiquity; and 
supplying the deficiency of materials by fictions of their own imagination, 
they have arranged what ey call a life of Amacreon. These specious 
fabrications are intended to indulge that interest which we naturally feel in 
the biography of illustrious men ; but it is rather a dangerous kind of illusion, 
as it confounds the limits of history and romance,! and is too often supported 
unfaithful citatiog.¢ 


~” 


Pood 








4 The History of Anavreon by Gaoon (/e poets | him in his old age at a country villa near 
sans furd) is abe very a romance; nor does | Téos ? 
Mademoiselle , from whom he borrowed| * The learned Bayle has detected some infidoli- 
the idea, pretend to historical veracity in her | ties of quotation in Le Fevre. Dictionnaire 
account of Anaoreson and ho. These, then, | Historigue, ote. Madame Dacier is not more 
are allowable; but how oan be forgiven, | aceurate than her father ; they have almost made 
who, with ail the confidence of a biographer, | Anacreon primo minister to the monarch of 
traces every wandering of the post, and settles | Samos. 
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Our poet was born in the city of Téos, in the delicious a gs of Ionia, 
where ¢ erything respired voluptuonusness.! The time of his birth appears to 
have bee: in the sixth century before Christ,? and he flourished at that remark- 
able period when, under the poli tyrants Hipparchus and Polycrates, 
Athens «1d Samos were the rival asylums of genius. The name of his father 
iy doubt£al, and therefure cannot be very rasa § His family was perhaps 
illustrious; but those who discover in Plato that he was a descendant of the 
wonarch Codrus, exhibit, as usual, more zeal than aocuracy.? 

The d.sposition and talents of Anacreon recommonded him to the monarch 
of Samos, and he was formed to be the friend of such a prince as Polycrates. 
Susceptib'e only to the pleasures, he felt not the corruptions of the court; and 
while Pythagoras fled from the tyrant, Anacreon was celebrating his praises 
on the lyre. We are told, too, by Maximus Tyrius, that by the influence of 
his amatory songs he softened the mind of Polycrates into a apirit of bene- 
volence bowarde ls subjects. 

The amours of the poet and the rivalship of the tyrant’ I shall pass over 
in silence ; and there are few, I presume, who will ragret the omission of mast 
of those anecdotes, which the industry of some editors has not only promulged, 
but discus.ed. Whatever is repugnant to modesty and virtue is considered in 
ethical scionce, by a supposition very favourable to humanity, as impossible ;¢ 
and this a:niable persuasion should be much more strongly entertained where 
the transg.ession wars with nature as well as virtue. But why are we not 
allowed to indulge in the presumption? Why are we officiously reminded that 
there have been such instances o cea ahha 

Hipperchus, who now maintained at Athens the power which his father 
Pisistratus had usurped, was oue of those clegant princes who have polish 
the fetters of their subjects. He was the first, according to Plato, who edite 
the poems of Homer, and commanded them to be sung by the rhapsodists at 
the celebration of the Panathenza. As his court was the galaxy of genius, 
Anacreon should not be absent. Hipparchus sent a barge for him; the poet 
yplanedy the invitation, and the muses and the loves were wafted with him tu 
Athens. 

The manner of Anacreon’s death was singular. We are told that in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age he was choked by a grape-stone ;* and however we 
may smile at their enthusiastic partiality, who pretend that it was a peculiar 
indulgence of Heaven, which stole him from the world by this easy and 
characteristic death, we cannot help admiring that his fate should be sv 
emblematic of his disposition. Czlius Calcagninus alludes to this catastrophe 


in the following epitaph on our poct : 


' The Asiatics wero as remarkable for genius 
as for luxury. ‘Ingenia Asiatica inclyts per gentes 
fecere , Anacreon, inde nermus ct 
Antimachus,’ atc. —Solinus, 

2 I have not attempted to define the particular 
Olympiad, but have adopted the idea of Bayle, 
who says, ‘Je n’al point mph d’Olympiade ; 
oar, A sap un Lomme qui a vécu 8 ans, i] me 
“th pthc ne doit point s’enfermer dans des 

rnes “8.” 

3 This mistak >is founded on a falee interpreta- 
tion of a very obvibus passage in Plato's Dialogue 
en Temperanc); it originated with Madame 
Dacier, and h-s been received implicitly by 
many. Gail, a) ste editor of Anacreon, seems to 
viayn to himse}‘ the merit of detecting this error; 
bul Bayle had o.eerved it belore him. 


Ln ed 


$ In tho romance of Clelia, the anecdote to 
which I allude is told of a young girl, with whom 
Anacreon fellin love while sha personated th 
god Apollo ina mask. But here Mademoiselle 
Scuderi consulted nature more than truth, 

5 There is a a interesting French poem 


founded upon t ecdote, imputed to Desyve- 
taux, and called Anacreon Citoyen. 
® Fabricius 


not to trust ver ra pee 
in this story, It must be confessed that Lucian, 
who tells us that Sophocles was choked by a 
fhe agevity of Zon, and yet is ellent 

) y nacreon, and ye on 
the manner of his death. Could he have been 
ignorant of ench a remarkable coincidenes, or 
knowing, could he have negiested to remark it? 
Sec Regnicr’s introdaction to his dxacreon, 
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*Then, hallowed sage, those lips which poured along 
The sweetest lapses of the cygnet’s song, 
A ae has closed for ever! 
Here let the ivy kiss the poet’s tomb 
Here let the rose he loved with laurels bloom, 
In bands that ne’er shall sever ! 


But far be thou, oh! far, unholy vine, 

By whom the favourite minstrel of the Nine 
Expfred his rosy breath: 

ed God himself now blushes to confess, 

U oly vine! he feels he loves thee less, 
Since poor Anacreon’s death !'' 


According to some authorities, Anacreon and Sappho were contempora-ics ; 
and any thought of an interchange between hearts so congenial in warr2th of 
passion and delicacy of genius gives such play to the imagination, that the 
inind loves to indulge in it. But the vision dissolves before historical truth ; 
and Chamzleon and Hermesianax, who are the source of the supposition, are 

nsidered as having merely indulged in a poetical anachronism.* 

To infer the moral dispositions of a poet from the tone of sentiment which 
pervades his works, is sometimes a very fallacious analogy; but the soul of 
Anacreon speaks so unequivocally through his odes, that we may consult them 
as the faithful mirrors of his heart.* We find him there the elegant voluptuary, 
diffusing the seductive charm of sentiment over passions and propensities at 
which rigid morality must frown. Tlis heart, devoted to indolence, seems to 
think that there is wealth enough in happiness, but seldom happiness enough 
in wealth; and the cheerfulness with which he brightens his old aze is 
interesting and endearing: like his own rose, he is sae gical even in dJcay. 
But the most peculiar feature of his mind is that love of simplicity whic’: he 
attributes to himself so very feelingly, and which breathes characteristically 
through all that he has sung. In truth, if we omit those vices in our estiiiate 
which ethnic religion not only connived at, but consecrated, we shall say chat 
the disposition of our poet was amiable ; his morality was relaxed, but not 
abandoned ; and Virtue with her zone loosened may be an emblem of the 
character of Anacreon.$ 





Lyseum, Venerem, Cupidinemque 


1 At te, sancte senex, acinus sub tartara misit ; Senex lusit A poet 
nex lusit Anacreon a, 


Cygnew elausit qui tibi vocis iter. 


Vos, hedere, tumulum, tumulum vos, cingite Sed quo tempore nec capaciores 
Jauri ; Rogabat cyathos, nec = aad 
Hoe ross perpetuo vernet odora loco Urebatur amoribus, sed ipais 
At vitis procul hine,procul hine odiosa facessat, Tantum versibus et jocis amabat, 


Que causam dire protulit, uva, necis, 
Creditur ipse minus Uhegret ray Bacchus amare, 
In vatem tantum qua fult ausa ne fas. 


* Barnes ie convinced of the synchronism of 
Anacreon and Sappho, but very gratuitously. In 
citing his authorities, it is strange that he ue 
lected the line which Pulvigngire nus has quoted, 
as from Arfacreon, among testimonies to 
Sappho ; 

Eye Acfev sroapas Sarde wrapbevov advdovey. 

Fabricius oe they he ht have been 
contemporary, but con eir amour os a 
tale of Imagination, Vossius rejects the idea 
entirely ; aa also Olaus Borrichiua, etc. etc. 

5 An Italian poet, in some verses on Belleau’s 


translation of Anacr etends to imagine that 
cur bard did not foal aa'he wrote: 


Nullum pre se habitum gerene amantis. 


To Love and Bacchus, ever Joung, 
While sage Anacreon touched the Jyre, 
He neither felt the loves he sung 
Nor filled his bow! to Bacchus higher. 
Those flowery days had faded long, 
When youth could act the lover's part ; 
And passion trembled in bis wong. 
But never, never reached his heart. 


* Anacreon’s character has been variously 
coloured, Barnes Hngers on it with enthusiastic 
adiniration ; but he is always extravagant, if not 
sometimes even profane, Net, who is in the 
oppo: ite extreme, exaggerates too much the testi- 
monies which he has consulted; and we cannot 
surely agree with him when he cite such m- 
piler as Athenmus, as ‘un dee plas sévans 
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Of his person and physiognomy time has preserved such uncertain memorials, 
that perhaps it weie better to leave the pencil to fancy; and few can read the 
Odes of Anacreon without imagining the form of the animated old bard, 
crowned with roses, and singing to the lyre. 

After the very enthusiastic eulogiums bestowed by the ancients and 
moderns upon the poems of Anacreon,’ we need not be diffident in ve skiara 
our raptures at their beauty, nor hesitate to pronounce them the most polish 
remains of antiquity. They are all beauty, all enchantment? He steals us 
so insensibly along with him, that we sympathize even in his excesses, In 
his amatory odes there is a delicacy of compliment not to be found in any 
other ancient poet. Love at that period was rather an unrefined emotion ; and 
the intercourse of the sexes was animated more by passion than sentiment. 
They knew not those little tendernesses which form the spiritual part of 
affection; their expression of feeling was therefore rude and unvaried, and the 
poetry of Love deprived of its most captivating graces. Anacreon, however, 
attained some ideas of this gallantry ; and the seme delicacy of mind which led 
him to this refinement prevented him from yielding to the freedom of language 
which has sullied the pages of all the other poets. His descriptions are warm ; 
but the warmth is in the ideas, not the words. He is sportive without being 
wanton, and ardent without being liceutious. His poetic invention is most 
brilliantly displayed in those allegorical fictions which so many have endeavoured 
to imitate, because all have confessed them to be inimitable. Simplicity is the 
distinguishing feature of these odes, and they interest by their innocence while 
they fascinate by their beauty: they are, indeed, the infants of the Muses, and 
may be said to lisp in numbers. ; 

shall not be accused of enthusiastic partiality by those who have read and 
felt the original; but to others I am conscious that this should not be the 
language of a translator, whose faint reflection of these beauties can but little 
justify his admiration of them. 

In the age of Anacreun music and poetry were inseparable. These kindred 
talents were for a long time associated, and the poet always sung his own com- 
sakes to the lyre. Itis probable that they were not set to any regular air, 

ut rather a kind of musical recitation, which was varied according to the 
fancy and feelings of the moment.’ The poems of Anacreon were sung at 
et aie as late as the time of Aulus Gellius, who tells us that he heard one 
of the odes performed at a birthday entertainment.‘ 


academe enlace mtn earner eee rire ance neat eerie teen neers ceetneneertn amma een ne an ama at 
critiques de lantiquité.’—Jugement des Savans,|  * ‘ We may perceive,’ says Vossius, ‘that the 
MCV. iteration of his words conduces very much to 
Barnes could not have read the passage to the sweetness of his style.” Henry Stephon 
which he refers, when he accuses Le Fevre of remarks the same beauty in a note on the foity- 
having censured our poet’s character in a note fourth ode. This figuro of iteration is his most 
a Sa erte = pote in sonstiee : ee he er haere writers of Ju- 
rony, in allusion to some reprehension which _ _ ______ have it to an excess 
Le Fevre had suffered for his Anacroon ; and it which destroys the effect, ie 
is evident that praiso rather than censureis in(i-' %In the Paris there are fonr of the 
mated. original odes set to ic, by citizent Le Sueur, 
1 Besides those which are extant, he wrot. Gossec, Mehul, and Cherubini. ‘On chante du 
hymns, elegies, 8, etc. Some of the epi-, L tin et de I'Italien,’ says Gail, ‘quelquefois 
grows still oxisi. Horace alludes to a poem of | mome sans les re; qui e © ghe nous 
is the rivalry of Circe and Penalope in the | ne chantions des odes Grecques?’ The chromatic 
affections of Ulynsde, ib. i. od. 17. The scholiast | learning of these composers is very unlike what 
apon Nicander cites a ent from a poem | we are told of the simple melody of the ancierits 
upon sleep by Ana¢reon, attributes to him | and es a all mistaken the socentuation o 
likewise a medicinal treatise. Fulgentius men- | the words. 
ind Ub "Titans, and the origin of te cousccrstion | referring te tits pamsage of aulas Geile’ (it, 
an “ Ld ’ re Us x 
a Poy rege mix, cap. 8) ithe ote was not sung by the 
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The singular beauty of our poet’s style, and perhaps the careless facility’ 
with which he appears to have trifled, have sdaised. as I remarked, ao abe 
of imitations. have succeeded with wonderful felicity, as may be 
iliscerned in the few odes which are attributed to writers of a later period, 
But none of his emulators have been so dangerous to his fame as those Greek 
ecclesiastics of the early ages, who, conscious of inferiority to their prototypes, 
determined on removing the possibility of comparison, and, under a semb 
of moral zeal, destroyed the most exquisite treasures of antiquity. Sappho 
and Alcsus were among the victims of this violation ; and the sweetest flowers 
of Grecian literature fell beneath the rude hand of ecclesiastical presumption. 
It is true they pretended that this sacrifice of genius was canonized by the 
interests of religion, but I have already assigned the most probable motive ;! 
and if Gregorius Nazianzenus had not wentten Anacreontica, we might now 
perhaps have the works of the Teian unmutilated, and be sapere aed to say 
exultingly with Horace, 

e Nee si quid olim lusit Anscreon 
Delevit ztas.’ 


The zeal by which these bishops professed to be actuated gave birth more 

ocently, indeed, to an absurd species of parody, as repugnant to picty as it 

is to taste, where the poet of voluptuousness was made a preacher of the 

gospel, and his muse, like the Venus in armour at Lacedsemon, was arrayed in 

e severitics of priestly instruction. Such was the Anacreon Recantatue, 

by Carolus de Aquino, a Jesuit, published 1701, which consisted of a series of 

palinodes to the several songs of our poet. Such, too, was the Christian 

Anacreon of Patrignanus, another Jesuit, who preposterously transferred to a 
most sacred subject all that Anacreon had sung to festivity. 

His metre has been very frequently adopted by the modern Latin poets. 
Sealiger, Taubman, Barthius,* and others, have evinced that it is by no 
means uncongenial with that lan e.8 The Anacreontics of Scaliger, how- 
ever, scarcely deserve the name: they are glittering with conceits, and, 
though often elegant, are always labo . The beautiful fictions of Angerianus* 
have preserved more happily than any the delicate turn of those allegorical 
fables which, frequently passing through the mediums of version and imitation, 
have generally lost their finest rays in the transmission. Many of the Italian 

oets have sported on the subjects and in the manner of Anacreon. Bernardo 

asso first introduced the metre which was afterwards polished and enriched 

by Chabriera and others. 1f we may judge by the references of Degen, the 

German language abounds in Anacreontic imitations; and Hagedorn is one 
e 


Ta ened 
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rhetoriclan Julianus, as he says, but by the} * Th Albertus, a Danish poet : 
minstrels of both sexes, who were "introdaged at a : 


the entertainment. Fidii tui minister 
1 We may A gsr the beginning of the Gaudebo semper esse 

first hymn of Bishop egius, that he made Gaudebo semper ili 

Anncreon and Sappho bhi Wodels of compost- Litare thute mulso; 

tion ; eee Gaudcbo semper lum 
Aye mot, Avyera s Laudare pumilillis 
Merk Tian anikas i Anacreonticillis. 
Mara Acefiar re podnay. 


Soe the Danish Posts collected by Rostgaard. . 


a Damaneenus were likewise 
reoutiss, These pretty littlenesees defy translat 


retire of plous Anac don 
2 I have seen somewhere an account of the Sao ie “a. beggar en tic by Hugo 


MSS. of Barthius, written just after his death, 
which meotions many more Anscreontics of his| * From Angerianus Prior has taten hiagnost 
\han I belteve have ever been published, ¢legant mythological subjects, 
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inong many who have assumed him asa model. La Farre, Chaulieu, and the 
other light poets of France, have professed, too, to cultivate the muse of 
Téos; but they have attained all her negli nee, with little of the s that 
embellishes it. In the delicate bard of Schiras! we find the kindred spirit of 
Anacreon : some of his gazelles, or songs, possess all the character of our poet. 

We come non ee e editions of Anacreon. To ry 
Stephen we are indebted for having first recovered his remains from the 
obscurity in which they had reposed for so many ages. He found the seventh 
ode, as we are told, on the cover of an old book, and communicated it to 
Victorius, who mentions the circumstance in his Various Readings. Steplien 
was then very young, and this discovery was considered by some critics of that 
day as a literary imposition.? In 1554, however, he gave Anacreon to the 
world,® accompanied. with Annotations and a Latin version of the greater part 
of the odes. e learned still hesitated to receive them as the relics of the 
Teian bard, and sae aes them to be the fabrication of some mcnks of the 
sixteenth century. This was an idea from which the classic muse recoiled; 
and the Vatican manuscript, consulted by Scaliger and Salmasius, confirmed 
the antiquity of most of the poems. A very inaccurate copy of this MS. was 
taken by Isaac Vossius, and this is the authority which Barnes has followed in 
his collation; accordingly, he misrepresents almost as often as he quotes ; and 
the subsequent editors, relying upon him, have spoken of the manuscript with 
not less confidence than ignorance. The literary world has at rah ea been 

tified with this curious memorial of the poet, by the industry of the Abbé 
spies who in 1781 published at Rome a fac-simile of the pages of the 

atican manuscript, which contained the odes of Anacreon.* 

Monsieur Gail has given a catalogue of all the editions and translations of 
Anacreon, I find their number to be much a gorend than I could possibly have 
had an opportunity of consulting. I shall therefore content myself with 
enumerating those editions only which I have been able to collect; they are 
very few, but I believe they are the most important :— 

e edition by Henry del, eae 1554, at Paris ; the Latin version is, by 
Colomesius, attributed to John Dorat. 

_ The old French translations, by Ronsard and Belleau—the former pub- 
lished in 1555, the latter in 1556. It appears that Henry Stephen communi- 
cated his manuscript of Anacreon to Ronsard before he published it, by a note 
of Muretno upon one of the sonnets of that poet. 

The edition by Le Fevre, 1660. 

The edition by Madame Dacier, 1681, with a prose translation.® 

The edition by Longepierre, 1684, with a translation in verse. © 

The edition by Baxter ; London, 1695. 

A French translation by La Fosse, 1704, 





1 Bee Toderini on the learning of the Turks, as I fill the bow! to Stephen’s name 
translated by De Cournard, ce Cantemir Who i ey the gloom af night 
has made the Russians acquainted with Anacreon. The Teian burd of festive fame, 

See his Life, prefixed to « translation of his And brought his living lyre to light. 


Satires, by the Abbé de Guasco. 


® Robertellna, in his work De Rationecorri-| 
This manuscript, which Spaletti thinks as old 
gendi, prowoances these verses to be triflings of | as the tenth century, was brought from the Pato- 


some insipid Griecist. tine into the Vati brary 
van TA ;itisak 
$ poeta er epomahee enemas anthology of Greek epigrams. eee 
d ® The author of Nouvetlee de la Repub. dee 
gu es enfers nous a rendu, Lett, praises this translation very liberally. I 


viell Anacreon i 
Yaa douce lyre Tewnte.-Ote xy. book 6, | Rave always thought it vague snd spiritiess, 


a 
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L Riatotre des Odes d’Anacréon, by Monsfeur Gacon ; Rotterdam, 1712. 

A translation in English verse, by several hands, 1713, in which the odes 
by Cowley are inserted. 

The dition by Barnes; London, 1721. 

The edition by Dr. Trapp, 1738, with a Latin version in elegiac metre. 

A translation in English verse, by John Addison, 1735. 

A collection of Italian translations of Anacreon, published at Venice, 1736, 
consisting of those by Corsini, Regnier, Salvini, Marchetti, and one by several 
anonymous authors. 

A translation in English verse, by Fawkes and Dr. Broome, 1760.' 

Another, anonymous, 1768. 

The edition, by Spaletti, at Rome, 1781; with the facsimile of the 
Vatican MS. 

The edition by Degen, 1786, who published also a German translation of 
Anacreon, esteemed the best. 

» A translation in English verse, by Urquhart, 1787. 

The edition by Citoyen Gail, at Paris, seventh year, 1799, with a prose 

translation. 





1 This is the most complete of the English translations. 
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ODE L} ak onal ily he . j : string, 
I saw the smiling bard of pleasure, Pro War 18 NOt the theme 1 sng. 
: : : claim the laws of festal rite, * 

The minstrel of the Telan measure; Tin mc h of the } 1 to-night ; 


Twas in a vision of the night, _ 

He beamed upon my wandering sight : 
I heard his voice, and warmly pressed 
The dear enthusiast to my breast. 

His treases wore a silvery dye, 

But beauty sparkled in his eye ; 
Sparkled in his eyes of fire, 

“Through the mist of soft desire. * 

His lip exhaled, whene’er he sighed, 
The fragrance of the racy tide ; 

And, as with weak and reeling feet, 
He came my cordial kiss to meet, 

An infant of the Cyprian band 
Guided him on with tender hand. 


Quick from his glowing brows he drew 


His braid, of many a wanton hue ; 

I took the braid of wanton twine, 

It breathed of him and blushed with 
wine. 

I pops o’er my thonghtless brow, 

And ah ! I feel its magic now !8 

I feel that even his garland’s touch 

Can make the bosom love too much ! 





ODE II. 


Gtve me the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer’s finger thrilled along ; 


1 Phis ode isthe firat of the seriesin the Vatican 


And all around shall brim as high, 
And quaff the tide as deep as I! 
| And when the cluster’s mellowing dews 
| Their warm, enchanting balm infuse, 
Our feet shall catch the elastic bound, 
| And reel us through the dance's round 
; Oh Bacchus ! we shall sing to thee, 
| In wild but sweet ebriety ! 
'And flash around such sparks of 
| thought, 
As Bacchus could alone have taught | 
| Then give the harp of epic song, 
' Which Homer’s finger thrilled along: 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing ! 


Cs nated 


ODE IIl.§ 


LisTen to the Muse's lyre, 
Master of the pencil’s fire ! 
Sketched in painting's bold display, 
Many a city first ard : 

Many a city, revelling free, 

Warm with loose festivity. 

Picture then a rosy train, 
Bacchauts straying o'er the plain ; 
Piping, as they roam along, 


ee ene me oe ee an 


® 








3 This idea, as Lo lerre remarks, isin an 


manuscript, which attributes it to no other poet ' epigram of the seventh book of the Antho’omea : 


than Anacreon. They who assert that the manu- 
acript imputes it to Basilius have been misled by 
which are merely in- 
tonded as a title to the following ode. Whether 
it be the production of Anacreon or not, it bas all 
the featurcs of ancient simplicity, and is a beaati- 


the words in the margin 


ful imitation of the poet’s happiest manner, 


3 The eyes that are humid and fluctuating show 
& propensity to pleasure and love; they bespeak, 


Saly Sells a et 
rosity o osition, and a ‘or ; 
Ba orta tells us sone stran pon 
of the ancient physiogn 
bot aoreher ane Pe Phyrognoa 

er tance ined Om, 
han, Baptist. Porta. ' 


cence, a gene- 


opinions | acts the 
omists on this subject, 


Toe 


| Efore pou mvovre ovverraovea Aapix\e 
Aabpn rovs wdiovs appeBads oredavar ~, 
TIvp oAcoy Sarret pe 


we 1 then tapi seep cine. 
*Twas then ers slyly stale 
Upon my brow that wroath of thi, 

hich since has maddened all my soul ! 


4 The ancients presence certain laws of 

drinking at their festivals, for an account of 

which sce Soden oe aeunee oe Sida 
sym or ma 6 Vuk. 

5 La Fosse has th t proper to lengthen 
this poem by considerable interpolations of his 
own, which he thinks are indispensably neces- 
sary to the completion of the description, 
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Roundelay or shepherd-song. 
Paint me next, if ponting may 
Such a theme as this portray, 
All the happy heaven of love, 
These elect of Cupid prove. 





ODE IV.} 


Vuucan ! hear your glorious task ; 

I do not from your labours ask 

In gorgeous panoply to shine, 

Fot war was ne’er a sport of mine, 

No—let me have a silver bowl, 

Where I may cradle all my soul; 

But let not o'er its simple frame 

Your mimic constellatioms flame ; 

Nor grave upon the swelling side 

Orion, scowling o’er the tide. 

I care not for the glittering wain, 

Nor yet the weeping sister train. 

But oh! let vines luxuriant roll 

Their blushing tendrils round the bowl. 

While many a rose-lipped bacchant 
maid? 

Ts culling clustera in their shade. 

Let sylvan gods, in antic shapes, 

Wildly press the gushing grapes ; 

And flights of loves, in wanton ringlets, 

Flit around on golden winglets ; 

While Venus, to ber mystic bower, 

Beekons the rosy vintage-Power. 


 oeeenteaaed 





1 This is the ode which Aulus Geilius tells us 
was performed by minstrels at an entertainment 
where he was present, 

® I have given this according to the Vatican 
man pt, in which the ode concludes with 
the following Hnes, not inserted acourately in 
any of the editions: 

Tlownvoy aysweAovs ot 
Kat Botpvas xar’ avTwy 
Kas pou TAVyYaCas, 
Tloves Se Aqvay ovrov, 

r AnveBaras rer@yrras, 
Tovs caruvpous yedurras, 
Kat xpvcovs rove epwras, 
Kat Lu@epgy yeAmoay, 
*‘Opov xady Avasp, 
Epwra x’ Adpodcryy: 

3 Degen thinks that this odo is a more modern, 
imitation of the preceding. There iso by 
Celius Caloagninus, in the manner of both, whore 
he gives instructions about the making of a ring: 


Tornabia annnlum mihi 
Et fabre, et apte, et commode, etc, etc. 
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ODE V.? 


GRAVE mea cup with brilliant grace, 
Deep as the rich and holy vase, 
Which on the shrine of Spring reposes, 
When shepherds hail that hour of roses. 
Grave it with themes of chaste design, 
Formed for a heavenly bow] like mine. 
Display not there the barbarous rites 
In which religious zeal delights ; 

Nor any tale of ic fate, 

Which history trembles to relate ! 
No—cull thy fancies from above, 
Themes of heaven and themes of love 
Let Bacchus, Jove’s ambrosial boy, 
Distil the grape in drops of joy ; 

And while he smiles at every tear, 
Let warm-eyed Venus, dancing near, 
With spirits of the genial bed, 

The dewy herbage deftly tread. 

Let Love be there, without his arms, 
In timid nakedness of charms ; 

And all the Graces linked with Love, 
Blushing through the shadowy grove, 
While rosy boys, disporting round, 

In circlets trip the velvet ground ; 
But ah! if there Apollo toys, 

I tremble for my rosy boys !* 


RTA 


ODE VI.5 


As late I sought the spangled bowers, 
To cull a wreath of matin flowers, 


ote 


* An allusion to the fable that Apollo had 
killed his beloved boy Hyacinth while playing 
with him at quoits, Thi! gays La Fosse, ‘is 
assuredly the sense of the text, and it cannot 
admit of any other.’ 

The Ital ators, to save themselves 
the trouble of a note, have taken the liberty ot 
making Anacreon explain this fable, Thus Sal- 
vini, the most Hteral of any of tlcem: 


Ma con Jor non giuochi Apollo 

Che in fiero wry 
duro disco 

A Giacinto flaced i) cello. 


& The Vatican MS. pronounces this beantiful 
fiction to be the genuine offspring of Anacreon, 
It has all the features of the parent; 


ot facile insciis 
Noscitetor ab omnibus, 


The commentators, however, have attributed it 


to Julian, a royal poet ‘ 
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Where many anearly rose was weeping, 
I found the urchin Cupid sleeping.! 

I caught the boy, a goblet's tide 

Was richly mantling by my side, 

I caught him by his downy wing, 

And whelm’d him in the racy Ete : 
Oh! then I drank the poisoned st 
And Love now nestles in my soul ! 
Yes, yes, my soul is Cupid's nest, 

Y feel him fluttering in my breast. 





ODE VII? 


Tug women tell me every day 
That all my bloom has passed away. 
‘ Behold,’ the pretty wantons cry, 
‘Behold this mirror with a sigh ; 





1 This idea is prettily imitated in the following 
epigram by Andreas Naugerius; 


Florentes dum forte vagans mea HyeHa per hortos 
Texit odoratis lila cana rosis, 

Ecce rogas inter Jatitantem invenit Amorem 
Et simul annexis floribus implicuit. 

Luctatur primo, et contra nitentibue alis 
Indomitus tentat solvere vincla puer, 

Mox ubi lacteolas et dignas matre papillas 
Vidit et ora ipsos nota movere Deos, 

Impositosque coms» ambrosiog ut sentit odores 

uosque legit diti messe beatus Arabs; 

*I (dixit) mea, quere novum tibi mater Amorem, 

Imperio sedes bee erit apta meo.’ 


As fair Hyella, through the bloomy grove 

A wreath of many mingled flowerets wove, 

Within a rose a g love she found, 

And in the twisted wreaths the baby bound. 

Awhile he struggled, and impatient tried 

To break the rosy bonds the virgin tied; 

Bat when he saw her bosom’s milky swell, 

Her features, where the eye of Jove might dwell; 

And canght the ambrosia! odours of her hair, 

Rich as the breathings of Arabian air; 

eh sania venus eed ayes tured milled) 
charms, of more ™m , beguiled), 

‘Go seek another boy, thou'st lost thine own, 

Hyella’s bosom shall be Cupid’s throne!’ 


This epigram of Nangerius is imitated by Lodo- 
vico Dolce, in a poet besianiag : ‘i 


Mentre 
Vicina a un 
ete. ete. 


* Alberti has imitated this ode, in a poem be- 


5 Nisa mi dice ¢ Clori 
Tira, ta ae’ pur vegiio. 


& Stephen very justly remarks the ele 
gant igence of exprenioa in the original here; 


lie hor uno, hor altro flore 
di chiare et lucid’ onde, 
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The locks Foy thy brow are few, 

And, like the rest, they're withering 
too !’ 

Whether decline has thinned my hair, 

I’m sure I neither know nor care ;? 

But this I know, and this I feel, 

As onward to the tomb I steal, 

That still as death approaches nearer, 

The joys of life are sweeter, dearer ;* 

And had I but an hour to live, 

That little hour to bliss I'd give ! 


ODE VIIL? 


I carkE not for the idle atate 
Of Persia's king, the rich, the great !* 


ween neem 





Fyw Se tas romas wer 
Er’ evo, ect’ arnadoy 
Our’ ode, 


And Longepierre has adduced from Catullus 
what he thinks a similar instance of this sim- 
plicity of manner : 
Ipse qnis sit, utrum sit, an non sit, id quoque 
nescit, 
Longepicrre was a good critic, but perhaps the 
line which be has selected is a specimen of a care- 
lessness not very elegant; at the same time, [ 
confess that none of the Latin poets have ever 
appeared to me so capable of imitating the 
erect of Packer as riebtr tirg =f he _ not 
allowed a depraved imagination to hurry him so 
often into vulgar licentiousness. 
* Pontanus has a very delicate thought upon 
the subject of old age: 


sue es Matrona? senem quid temnis aman- 


em 
Quisquis amat nulld est conditione senex. 


Why do yon scorn my want of youth 
And with 8 smile my brow behold ? 

mec G dear | believe this truth, =, 
That he who loves cannot be old. 


5 ‘The German poct Lessing has imitated this 
ode. Vol. i. Pp. 24.’— Degen. Gail de Edu 
tionzbus, 

Baxter conjectures that this was written upon 
the occasion of our poet’s returning the money 
to Polycrates, sco@tdimg to the gnecdote in 
Stobseua, 

6 There is a fragment of Archilochus in Plu- 
tarch, ‘ De tranquillitate animi,’ which our poet 
has very closely imitated here: it begins, 

Ov wo ra D'vyew roy wodvypuowy sede. Barnes. 
In one of the monkish Imitators of Anacreon we 
find the same thonght : 


Suxny enny puro 
Te si Pereey yevewOas ; 
@Ocders Tvyem, rH eat 72 ; 


q 
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I envy not the monarch’s throne, 

Nor wish the treasured gold my own. 
But oh ! be mine the rosy braid, 

The fervour of iny brows to shade; 

Be mine the odours, richly sighing, 
Amidst my hoary tresses flying.! 
To-day I'll haste to quaff my wine, 

As if to-morrow ne’er should shine; 
But if to-morrow comes, why then— 
Ill haste to quaff my wine again. 

Aud thus while all our days are bright, 
Nor time has dimmed their bloomy 


light, 
Let us the festal hours beguile 
With mantling cup and cordial smile ; 
And shed from every bow] of wine 
The richest drop on aochus’ shrine ! 
For death may come with brow un- 
pleasant, 
May come when least we wish him 
yresent, 
And beckon to the sable shore, 
And grimly bid us—drink no more! 





ODE IX.? 


I pray thee, by the gods above, 

Give me the mighty bow] I love, 
And let me sing, in wild delight, 
‘I will—1 will be mad to-night !’ 


10On account of this idea of perfuming the 
beard, Cornelius de Pauw pronounces the whole 
ode to be the spurious production of some lasci- 
vious monk, who was nursing his beard with 
unguents. ‘But he should have known that this 
was an anciont Eastern custom, which, if we may 
believe Savary, still exists. ‘Vous voyez, Mon- 
sieur (says this traveller), i Vusage antique de 
se pargumer lta téte et la barbe, célébré par le 
gi eanaap Rol, subsiste encore de nos jours.’— 

ettre 12. Savary likewise cites this yes of 


ears aeteremmeninnen. 


Anacreon. us has not thought the idea 

inconsistent ; he ha» introduced it in the follow- 

ing linea: 

Hee mihi cura, rosie et tempora myrto, 
Et ce to dila : 

Hee miht cura, comas et barbam tingere succo 
Asayrio et dulces continuere jocos. 


This be my care to twine the rosy wreath, 
And drench my sorrows in the ample bow! : 


To let my beard the Agayrian unguent breathe 
And give 8 lovee to levity of soul ! : 
The poet here is in a frenzy of enjoyment, an:! 
it is, eed, . amabilis insania. - . ‘ 


Furor di f 
Di dasclvi 6 ai vino, 
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Alcmzon once, as legends 

Was frenzied by the fiends of hell ; 
Orestes too, with naked tread, 
Frantic paced the mountain-head ; 
And why ?—a murdered mother’s shade 
Before their conscious fancy played ; 
But I can ne’er a murderer be, 

The grape alone shall bleed by me ; 
Yet can I rave, in wild delight, 

‘I will—I will be mad_ to-night. 

The son of Jove, in days of yore, 
Imbrued his hands in youthful gore, 
And brandished with a maniac joy, 
The quiver of the expiring boy : 
And Ajax, with tremendous shield, 
Infuriate scoured the guiltless field. 
But I, whose hands no quiver hold, 
No weapon but this flask of gold, 
The trophy of whose frantic hours 
Is but a scattered wreath of flowers ; 
Yet, yet can sing with wild delight, 
‘I will—TI will be mad to-night ! 





ODE X.? 


Tet me how to punish thee, 
For the mischief done to me ! 
Silly swallow ! prating thing,* 
Shall [ clip that wheeling wing ? 








Triplicato furore, 
Bacco, Apollo, et Amore. ; 
itratti del Cavalier Marino, 
This is, as Scaliger expresses it, 
. °F tneanltg dulce, 
Et sapidum furere furorem. 

3 This ode is addressed to a swallow. I find 
from Degen and from Gail's index, that the Ger 
man poet Weisae has imitated it, &cherz. Lieder, 
lib. ii. carm. 5; that Ravler also has imitated it, 
Lyr. Blumenlese, lib. iv. p. 335 ; and some others. 
—See Gail de Kditionibus. 

Degen to that stupid book, 


We are referred by 
the Episties of Alctphron, tenth le, third 
book, where Iophon compiains to Eraston of 
being wakened, by the crowing of a cock, from 
his vision of riches. 


4The loquacity of the swallow was prover- 
bialized ; thus Nicostratus : 
Ei ro cuvexos xat ToAAa Kat Taxtws AoA 
Hy rov Ly mapaoyoy, al xeAdoves 
Edcyovr’ ay Hwy cwppovertapes mod 
If in ‘prating from morning till night, 
A of our wisdom there 


be, 
The swallows are wiser b 
For they pratile mach safe than Wh, 
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Or, as Terens did of old? 

(So the fabled tale is told), 

Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Tongne that uttered wah a lay ? 
How unthinking hast thou been ! 
Long before the dawn was seen, 
When I slumbered in a dream, 
(Love was the delicious theme !) 
Just when I was nearly blest, 
Ah! thy matin broka my rest ! 





ODE XI.° 


‘Tet me, gentle youth, I pray thee, 
What in purchase shall I pay thee 
For this little waxen toy, 

Tmage of the Paphian boy ? 

Thus I said, the other day, 

To a youth who passed ny way. 
‘Sir’ (he answered, and the while 
Answered all in Doric style), 

‘ Take it, for a trifle take it ; 

Think not yet that I could make it ; 
Pray believe it was not I; 

No—it cost me many a sigh, 

And I can no longer keep 

Little gods who murder sleep)’ 

‘ Here, then, here,’ I said, with joy, 
‘ Here is silver for the boy : 

He shall he my bosom guest, 

Idol of my pious breast !’ 

Little Love! thou now art mine, 
Warm me with that torch of thine; 
Make me feel as I have felt, 

Or thy waxen frame shall melt. 

I must burn with warm desire, 

Or thou, my boy, in yonder fire ! 


1 Modern poetry has confirmed the name of 
Philomel upon the nightingale; but many very 
respectable ancients 
to Progne, and ow the swallow, as 


Tit is difficult to press with any grace th 

ou rve an e€ 
narrative gen rapa of this ode, and Phe humour 
of the turn with which it coneludes. I feel that 
the tranelation 


must appear if not 
ludicrous, to an Eng lish monies ee 
* I have adopted fhe accentuation which Elias 
Andreas gives to Cybele; 

in montibus Orbtlen 
Magno sonans boatu. 
4 This fountain was ina consecrated to 
Apaio, and gituated beterets Colophon and Le 


* 
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ODE XI. 


Tuy tell how Atys, wild with love, 
Roams the mount and haunted grove ; 
rd name he howls around, 
The gloomy blast returns the sound ! 
Oft too by Claros’ hallowed spring,* 
cee tones of the apes ing 

the inspiring mangic ream, 
And rave is ald prophetic dream. 
But frenzied dreams are not for me. 
Great Bacchus is sg Ace 
Fall of mirth, and of him, 
While waves of perfume round ic 

swim ; 

While flavoured bowls are full supplied, 
And you sit blushing by my side, 
I will be mad and raving too— 
Mad, my girl! with love for you ! 





ODE XIII. 


I wit, I will; the conflict’s past, 

And I'll consent to love at last. 

Cupid has long, with smiling art, 

Invited me to yield my heart ; 

And I have thought that peace of mind 

Should not be for a smile resigned ; 

And I’ve repelled the tender lure, 

And hoped my heart should sleep 
secure. 

But slighted in his boasted charms, 

The angry infant flew to arms ; 

He slung his quiver’s golden frame, 

He took his bow, his shafts of flame, 

And proudly summoned me to yield, 

Or meet him on the martial field. 

And what did I unthinking do? 

I took to arms, undaunted too :° 





bedos, in Ionia, The god had an oracle there. 
Scaliger has thus alluded to it in his Anacreon- 


ed this metamorphose | tica 


Semel] ut concitus ctro, 
Veluti qui Clarias aquas 
Ebibare 


Quo plavomeent, plore velunt. 

§ Lou has quoted an epigram from the 
Antholocia, ta whieh the poet nasunies Reaaon as 
the armour against Love: 

‘OrAvopas mpos epwra rept crepvoros AcYLoMOY, 

Ovde we vixneras, movos ew pes eve. 

Ovatos 8’ abavaty cuvedevgouas, nv be BonBov 

With Boaaat Looeer ny bres ann abla, 
th Re: cover my breast aa as 

And fearlenaly moet itile uaeg in tha Sald; 
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Assumed the corslet, shield, and spear, | Vain, vain is every outward care, 


And, like Pelides, smiled at fear. 
Then (hear it, all you Powers above !) 
I fought with Leve, I fought with 
Love ! 

And now his arrows all were shed— 
ane I te just in bah fled ' 

en, heaving an indignant sigh, 
To see me chnie unwounded fly,” 
And having now no other dart, 
He glanced himself into my heart !! 
My heart—alas the luckless day ! 
Received the god, and died away. 
Farewell, farewell, my faithless shield ! 
Thy lord at length was forced to yield. 








“hus fighting his godship, I'll ne’er be dismayed 
But if Bacchus should ever advance to his aid, 
Alas! then, unable to combat the two, 
Unfortunate warrior | what should I do? 


This idea of the irresistibility of ri and Bac- 
chus united, is delicately expressed in an Italian 
poem, which is so very Anacreontic, that I may 

pardoned for introducing it. Indeed, it is an 
imitation of our poet’s sixth ode: 


Lavossi Amore in guel vicino fiume 
Ove eure (Pastor) che bevend ’io 

Wevel le fiamme, anzi |’ istesso Dio, 
ch’ or con I’ humide piume 

Lascivetto mi scherza al cor intorno. 
Ie che sarei s’ io lo bevessi un giorno. 
Bacoo, nel tuo liquore P 

Sarci, piu che non gono ebro d’Amore. 


The urchin of the bow and quiver 

Was bathing in a neighbouring river, 
Where, as I drank on yester-eve 
(Shepherd-youth ! the tale believe), 
*Twas not a cooling crystal draught, 
"Twas liquid flame rea! quafied ; 

For Love was in the rippling tide, 

3 felt him to my m glide ; 

And now the wily wanton minion 

Plays o’er my heart with restless pinion. 
This was a of fatal star, 

But were it not more fatal far, 

If, Bacchus, in thy cup of fire, 

I found this flattering, young desire ? 
Then, then indeed my soul should prove 
Much more than ever, drunk with love! 


1 Dryden has ed this thought in the fol- 
Dry Leap 


lowing 

I'm all o’er Love; 
Nay, I am Love; Love shot, and shot so fast, 
He shot himself into my breast at last. 


8 in this pel bday i osipbrac 
meang outing te than, by a lively hyperbole, 
to tell us his heart, unfettered by any ane 
SNe, at eee aa ianobeed the sex 


al. Cowley is to this ode for 
the hint of hia and 
the learned Menage has imitated it ins 


= 


My foe’s within, and triumphs there. 





ODE XIv.2 


CouNT me, on the summer trees, 
Every leaf that courts the breeze ; 
Count me, on the foamy deep, 

Every wave that sinks to sleep ; 
Theu, when you have numbered these 
Billowy tides and leafy trees, 

Count me all the flames I prove, 

All the peutic nymphs I love, 

First, o pure Athenian maids, 
Sporting in their olive shades, 





Anacreontic, of which the following {fs a trans 
lation :— 

Tell the foliage of the woods, 

Tell the billows of the floods, 

Number midnight’s store, 

And the sands that crowd the shore: 

Then, my Bion, thou may’st count 

Of my loves the vast amount! 

ae een loving, all my days, 

any n s, in many ways 

Virgin, Tidow, maid, tnd wi ad 

I've been doting all my life. 

Waiads, Nereids, nymphs of fountains, 

Goddesses of groves and mouniains, 

Fair and sable, great and smal 

Yes—I swear I’ve loved them all! 

Every passion soon was over, 

I was but a moment’s lover; 

Oh ! I’m such a roving elf, 

That the of Love herself, 

Though she practised all her wiles, 
reg’ lushes, golden smiles, 
All her beauty’s proud endeavour 
Could not chain my heart for ever ! 


3 This ape is very frequently made use of in 
po wf The amatory writers have exhausted a 
world of imagery by it, to express the infinity of 
kisses which they re ulre from the lips of their 


mistresses: in this Catullus led the way. 


—quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
Furtivos hominum vident amoéres; 
Tam te basia multa basiar a 


Vesano satis, ef super 
A ie nec pernumerare curiosi 
ossint, nec mala fascinare lingua.—Carm., 7, 
As many stellar eyes of light, 
As through the silent waste of night, 
Gazing upon this world of shade, 
Witness some secret youth and maid, « 
Who, fair as thou, and fond as J, 
In stolen joys enamoured lie! 
So many kisses, cre I slumber 
Upon those dew-bright lips rh number; 
So many vermil, honeyed kisses, 
Envy can never count our bliseos, 
No tongue shall tell the sum bat minc; 
No lips shall fascinate but thine! @ 
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You may reckon just a score ; 

Nay, I'll grant you fifteen more. 

In the sweet Corinthian grove, 
Where the glowing wanfons rove,’ 
Chains of beauties may be found, 
Chains by which my heart is bound ; 
There indeed are girls divine, 
Dangerous to a soul like mine ;? 
Many bloom in Lesbos’ isle ; 

Many in Ionia smile ; 

Rhodes a pretty swarm can boast ; 
Caria too contains a host. 

Sum these all—of brown and fair 
You may count two thousand there ! 
What, you gaze! 1 pray you, peace ! 
More I’]] find before I cease. 

Have I told you all my flames 
*Mong the amorous Syrian dames ? 
Have I numbered every one 
Glowing under Egypt's sun ? 

Or the nymphs who, blushing sweet, 
Deck the shrine of love in Crete ; 
Where the god, with festal play, 
Holds eternal holiday ? 

Still in clusters, still remain 

Gades’ warm desiring train ;' 

Still there lies a myriad more 

On the sable India's shore ; 

These, and many far removed, 

All are loving—all are loved ! 





' Corinth was very famous for the beauty and 
the number of its courtezans. Venus was the 
deity princi: worshipped by the le, and 
prostitution in her temple was 4 meritorious act 
of religion. Confo le to this was their con- 
ytant and solemn prayer, thut the gods would 

the number of their courtezans. 


' Gave me to the bar 
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ODE XV. 


TELL me why, my sweetest dove,* 
Thus your humid pinions move, 
Shedding through the air, in showers, 
Essence of the balmiest flowers ? 
Tell me whither, whence you rove, 
Tell ime all, my sweetest dove ? 
Curious stranger ! I belong 

To the bard of Teian song; 

With his mandate now I fly 

To the nymph of azure eye ; 

Ah ! that eyo has maddened many, 
But the poet more than any ! 
Venus, for a liymn of love 
Woarbled in her votive grove® 
(Twas, in sooth, a gontle lay), 
BWAY, 

Sec me now, his faithful minion, 
Thus, with softly-gliding pinion, 
To his lovely girl i bear 

oe of passion through the air. 
Oft be blandly whispers me, 
‘Soon, my bird, Pll set you free.’ 
But in vain he'll bid me fly, 

I shall serve him till I die. 

Never could my plumes sustain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain, 
O’er the plains, or in the dell, 

On the mountain’s savage swell ; 





re The at of paeereens vest : a Jetter from 
@ poet is mistress, is met by a stranger, 
with whom this dialogue is i ed. , 

Tho ancients e use of letter-carrying 
pigeons, when they went any distance m 
home, as the most certain means of conveying 
intelligonce back. That tender domestic attach- 


2 ‘With justice has the poet attributed beauty | ment, which attracts this delicate little bird 


egen. 
The Gaditanian girls were like the Bala- 
diéres of India, whose dances are thus described 
by o French author: ‘Lea danses sont presque 
toutes des pantomimes d’amour; le plan, le dessin, 
les attitudes, les mesures, les sona, et les cadences 
de ces ballets, tont respire cette passion et en 
exprime les voluptdés et Jes * mn A eatoire 
du Commerce des Europ. dane les deux Indes.— 


The musio of the Gaditanian females had all 
the voluptuous character of theie dancing, as 
appears trom Martial: 


Cantica qui N#i, qui Gaditana susurrat. 
~~ Lib. iil. epig. 63. 


to the women of Greepe.’-—D 


Ledovico Ariosto bad this ode of our bard in 
his mind, when he wrote his poem ‘ De diversis 
amoribus.’ 8ce the Aathologia Ztalorum, 


through every danger and difficulty, till it settles 
in its native nest, affords to the elegant author of 
The Pleasures of Memory a fine and interesting 
exemplification of his subject. 


Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest, or the yows of love ? 


heated gneve napa a eden He pate Pope 
sentiment, s 0 w 
method at the sloge of Leyden ; oP : 


Quo patrie non tendit amor? Mandata referre 
Poatquam hominem nequilit mittere, misit avem, 


Fuller tells us that, at the diego of Jerusalem, 
the Christians a latter tied to the 
legs of a dove, in w the Persian Huperor 
ag gH Pee ol a aaa - Bee Ful- 
q iy ar, * 
5 This Aa favaluable, and 1 do not 
think that 


20 b ar 80 delicate 
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Seeking in the desert wood 
Gloomy shelter, rustic food. 

Now I lead a life of ease, 

Far from such retreats as these ; 
From Anacreon’s hand I eat 

Food delicious, viands sweet ; 
Flutter o'er his goblet’s brim, 

Sip the foamy wine with him. 
Then I dance and wanton round 
To the lyre’s beguiling sound ; 

Or with gently-fanning wings 
Shade the minstrel while he sings : 
On his harp then sink in slumbers, 
Dreaming still of duleet numbers ! 
This is all—away—away— 

You have made me waste the day. 
ow I chattered ! prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so. 


ODE XVI. 


THov, whose soft and rosy hues 
Mimic form and soul infuse ;* 


has ever beon said. What an idea does it give of 
the poetry of the man from whem Venus herself, 
the mother of the Graces and the Pleasures, pur- 
chases a little hymn with one of her favourite 
doves !’-—-Longepierre. 

De Pauw objects to the authenticity of this 
ode, because it makes Anacreon his own panc- 
pyrist 3. but Ree have a licence for praising 
themselves, which with somo indeed may be con- 
sidered as comprised under their general privilege 
of fiction. 

! This ode and the next may be called compa- 
nion pictures; they are highly finished, and 
give us an excellent idea of the taste of tho 
beauty. Franciscus Junius quotes 


De Pictura Veterum, 


ancients in 
them in his third book, 


This ode has been imitated by Ronsard, 
rier nine ae aS ete, ete. Scaliger alludes to 
it thus‘'In his Anacreontica : 

Olim lepore blando, 
Litis versibus 
Candidus Anacreon 


uam pingeret Amicus 
cripsit Venerem suam. 


The 'Tefan bard, of former days, 
Attuned his sweet descriptive lays, 
And taught the ter’s hand to trace 
His fair beloved's every grace | 


In the gery bean? Caspar Barleus, entitled 42 
formosa sit nda, the reader will find many 
curious ideas and ons of beauty. 

® I have followed the reading of the Vatican 
Ma, _—. is ealled * the rosy art,’ either in 
reference to colouring, or as an indefinite epithe 
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Best of painters ! come, portra 
The lovely maid that’s tr away? 
Far away, soul! thou art, 
But I’ve thy beauties all by heart. 
Paint, her jetty ringlets straying, 
Silky twine in tendrils playing ;4 
And if painting hath the skill 

To make the spicy balm distil,® 
Let every little lock exhale 

A sigh of perfume on the ee 
Where her tresses’ curly flow 
Darkles o’er the brow of snow, 
Let her forehead beam to light, 
Burnished as the ivory bright. 

Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 

In jetty arches o’er her eyes, 
Gently in a crescent gliding, 

Just commingling, just dividing. 
But hast thou any sparkles warm, 
The lightning of her eyes to form ? 
Let them effuse the azure ray 
With which Minerva’s glances play, 
And give them all that liquid fire 
That Venus’ languid eyes respire.® 


of excellence, from the association of beauty witi) 
that flower. Salvini has adopted this reading in 
his literal translation : 


Della rosea arte signore. 


3 If the portrait of this beauty be not mere!) 
ideal, the omission of her name is much to be 
regretted. Meleager, in aon en Se on Ana- 
oy mentions ‘the golden Eurypyle’ os his 
mistress : 


BeBAnxws xpvoenv xeipas cm Evpurvany. 


* The ancients have been very enthusiastic in 
their praises of hair. Apuleius, in the second 
book of his ae says that Venus herself, 1f 
she were bald, though surrounded by the Graces 
and the Loves, could not be pleasing even to her 


husband Vulcan, 

To this passage of our poct Selden alluded in 
a note on the Polyolbion of Drayton, song the 
second; where, observing that the epithet ‘biack- 
haired’ was ever by somo of the ancients to the 

dessa Isis, he says: ‘ Nor will I swear but that 
nacreon (a man very judicious in the provoking 
motives of wanton love), intending to bestow on 
his sweet mistress that one of the titles of 
woman’s special ornament, well-haired, thought 
of this when he gave his painter direction to 
make her black-haired.’ 

§ Thus Philostratus, s ofa picture: ‘1 
admire the dewiness of these roses, and could 
sey that their very smell was painted.’ 

Tasso has painted the eyes of Armida, as Ln 
' Fosse remarks; 


raggio in onda le scintilla un ri 
| Neen ali occhi tremnulo elassro, © 
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O’er her nose and cheek be shed 
Flushing white and mellow red ; 
Gradual tints, as when there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful roso. 
Then her lip, so rich in blisses! ° 
Sweet petitioner for kisses !! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing Love's invasion. 
Then beneath the velvet chin, 
Whose dimple shades a Love within,? 
Mould her neck with grace descending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending ; 
While airy charms, above, below, 
Sport and flutter on its snow. 

ow let a floating, lucid veil 
Shadow her limhs, but not conceal ;? 
A charm may pecp, a huo may beam, 
And leave the rest to Fancy’s dream. 
Enough—'tis she ! ’tis all 1 seek ; 
It glows, it lives, it soon will speak ! 





ODE XVIIL.4 


AND now, with all thy pencil’s truth, 
Portray Bathyllus, lovely youth ! 





Within hor humid, melting eyes 
A brilliant ray of laughter lies, 
Soft as the broken solar beam 
That trembles in the azure stream. 


The mingled expression of dignity and tender- 
ness, which Anoercon requires the painter to in- 

into the eyes of his mistress, is more amply 
described in the subsequent ode, Hoth descrip- 
tions are so exquisitely touched, that the artist 
must have been great indeed, ifhe did not yield 
in painting to the poet. 

1 The ‘lip, provoking kiases,’ in the original, 
lg a strong and beautiful expression. Achilles 
Tatius speaks of ‘lips soft and delicate for kiss- 
ing” <A ve old commentator, Dionysius 
Lambinua, tells ua, 
with all the authority of experience, that girls 
who have large lips kiss infinitely sweeter 
others! ‘Sueviusviros osculantur puellp labiose, 
quam gue sant brevibus labris.” And Aineas 
Sylvius, in his tedious, unintercating story of the 

ulterous loves of Ruryalus and Lucretia, where 
he perticularizes the beauties of the heroine AV 
avery false and laboured style of latinity), de 
seribes her lips as exquisitely adapted for biting: 
*Os parvum decensque, labia corallini coloris ad 
moraum aptissima,’—Hpist. 114, lib. i 


his notes upon Lucretius 


9 Madame Dacier has quoted here two pretty Se 


lines of Varro: 


Sigilla in mento impresss Amoris digitulo 
Vestigio Auonsteent wrailltetnens® 


© In her chin {s a delicate dim 
By tho finger of Cupid rake 
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Let his hair, in lapses bright, 

Fall like streaming rays of light ;5 

And there the raven’s dye confuse 

With the yellow sunbeam’s hues. 

Let not the braid, with artful twine, ® 

The flowing of his locks confine ; 

But loosen every ; Mo ring, 

To float upon the breeze’s wing. 

Beneath the front of polished glow, 

Front as fair as mountain snow, 

And guileless as the dews of dawn, 

Let the majestic brows be drawn, 

Of chon dyes, enriched by gold, 

Such as the scaly snakes unfold. 

Mingle in his jotty glances 

Power that awes, and love that 
trances ;” . 

Stcal from Venus bland desire, 

Steal from Mars the look of fire, ; 

Blend them in such expression here, 

ioe we, by turns, may hope and 

car ; 

Now from the sunny apple sock 

The velvet down that spreads his 
cheek ! 


Saami Cad 


There Softness, bewitchingly simple, 
Iias chosen her innocent nest. 


§ This delicate art of description, which leaves 
imagination to complete the picture, has been 
seldom adopted in thfe imitations of this beauti- 
ful poe Ronsard is excepeouaDly minute ; 
and Politianus, in his charming portrait of a girl, 
full of rich and exquisite diction, has lifted the 
veil rathor too much. The ‘questo che tu 
m’intendo’ should be always loft to fancy. 

* The roader who wishes to acquire an accurate 
idea of the shee flag of tho ancients in beauty, 
will be indulged by consulting Junius, De Picturd 
Vetcrum, ninth chapter, third book, where he 
will find a very curious selection of descriptions 
and epithets of personal perfections; ke com- 
hig this ode with a description of Theodoriec, 

ing of the Goths, in tho second epiptle, first 
book of Sidonius Apollinaria, « 

§ He here deseribes tho sunny hair, the ‘ flava 
coma, which the ancients so much admired. 
The Romans gave this colour artificially to their 
hair. See Stunisl Gusiensyck de Luzu Romano- 


wm, 

6 If the original here, which is particularly 
bea , can admit of any additional value, that 
value is conferred by Gray's admiration of it. 





¢ his Letters to West. 

Some annotators have quoted on this passage 
the description of Photis’s hair in Apulekae ; but 
nothing can be more mt from the simplicity 
cs on poet's awa Phare fiags . ar of 

chness which distingnishes the style o us, 

7 Tasao similatly deacrihes the eyes Sr Choriada, 
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And there let Beauty’s rosy ray 

In flying blushes richly play ;— 

Blushes of that celestial fame 

Which lights the cheek of virgin 
shame. 

Then for his lips, that ripely gem— 

But let thy mind imagine them ! 

Paint, where the ruby cell uucloses 

Persuasion sleeping upon roses ;} 

And givo his lip that speaking air, 

As if a word was hovering there !” 

His neck of ivory splendour trace, 

Moulded with soft but manly grace ; 

Fair as the neck of Paphia’s boy, 

Where Paphia’s arms have hung in joy. 

Give him the winged Hermes’ hand,® 

With which he waves his snaky wand ; 

Let Bacchus then the breast supply, 

And Leda’s son the sinewy thigh. 

But oh! suffuse his limhs of fire 

With all that glow of young desire4 

Which kindles when the wishful sigh 

Steals from the heart, unconscious why. 


— 





Dn ibeenneeneanentiiiceenenane= i a —_ 


Lampeggiar gli occhi, e folgorar gli sruardi 
Dolci no Vira, 


Ifer eyes were glowing with a heavenly heat, 
Emaning fire, and e’cn in anger sweet ! 


The poetess Veronica Cambara is more diffe 
upon this variety of expression: 


Ocehi lucenti et belli 

Come esser puo ch’ in un wedesmo istante 
Nascan de vuoi si nove forme et tante P 
Lieti, mesti, superbi, humil’ altiert 

Vi mostrate in un punto, ondi di speme, 
E di vimor de empicte, etc. ete. 


Oh! tell me, brightly- beaming eye, 
Whence in your little orbit lic 

So many different truits of fire 
Expressing each a new desire 

Now with angry scorn you darkle, 
Now with tender anguish sparkle. 
And we, who view the various mirrot 
Feel at once both hope and terror. 


Chevreau, citing the Jincs of our poet, in his 
critique on the poems of Malherbe, produces a 
Latin version of them from a manuceript which 
he had seen, entitlod Joan, Rylconis Anacreontici 
Liuaua, ® 

1 lt was worthy of the delicate imagination of 
“he Greeka to deify Persuasion, and give her the 
lips for her throne. Weare here reminded of a 
very interesting fragment of Anacreon, preserved 
by the scholiast upon Pindar, and supposed to 
belong to a poem reflecting with some severity 
on Simonides, who was the first, we are told, that 
éver made a hireling of hia muse: 


Oud" apyupen wor’ chaps Wavdw, 
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Thy pencil, though divinely bright, 
Is envious of the eye's delight, 

Or its enamoured touch would show 
His shoulder, fair as sunless snow, 
Which now in veiling shadow lies, 
Removed from all but Fancy’s eyes. 
Now, for his foet-——-but, hold—f. ne Slee 
I see a sephe portrait there ;5 

So like Bathyllus!—sure there’s none 
So like Bathyllus but the Sun! 

Oh, let this pictured god be mine, 
And keep the boy for Samos’ shrine ; 
Phebus shall then Bathyllus be, 
Bathyllus then the deity ! 





ODE XVIII. 


Now the star of day is high, 

Fly, my girls, in pity fly, 

Bring ne wine in brimming urns, 
Cool my lip, it burns, 1 burns ! 


reel 





Nor yet had fair Persuasion shono 
In silver splendvurs, not her own, 


2 In the original, AaAwy ow7rn, The mistre- 4 
of Petrarch ‘ parla con silenzio,’ which as perhap, 
the bc st method of femule eloquence. 

3 In Shakspeare’s Cywbeline there is a similar 
method of description : 


This is hig perth) 
His foot Mereuria}, his martial thigh, 
The brawns ot Ilercules, 


We find it likewise in Hamlet, Longepierre 
thinks that the hands of Mercury are se’ccted by 
Anacreon on account of the graceful gestures 
which were supposed to characterize the god of 
eloquence; but Mercury was also the patron of 
thieves, and may perhaps be praised as a Jight- 
fingered deity. ; 

* I have taken the liberty here of somewhat 
veiling the original. Madame UDacier, in her 
translation, has hung out lights (as Sterne would 
call it) at this passage. It i» very much to be re- 
gretted that this substitution of asterisks has 
been so much adopted in the popular interprota- 
tions of the Classics; it serves but to bring what- 
ever is exceptionable into notice, ‘ claramque 
facem preeferre pudendis,’ 

5 Thisis yery spirited, but it requires explena- 
tion. While the artist is pursuing the portrait 
of Bathyllus, Anacrcon, we must suppose, turns 
round and secs a picture of Apollo, which was 
intended for an altar at Samos: he instantly 
tells the painter to cease his work; that this 
picture will serve for Bathyllus; and that,gvhen 
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Sunned by the meridian fire, 
Panting, languid I expire ! 

Give me all those humid flowers, 
Drop them o’er my brow in showers, 
Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow ; 
Every dewy rose I wear 

Sheds its tears, and withers there. 
But for you, my burning mind !? 
Oh! what shelter shall I find ? 
Can the bowl, or floweret’s dew, 
Cool the flame that scorches you ? 





ODE XIX, 


Here recline you, gentle maid, 
Yweet is this imbowering shade ; 





he goes to Samos, he may make an Apollo of 
the F pada of the boy which he had begun. 
‘ se bn a ree ae) could not be 
more elegan’ raised, an 6 one passage 
does him a Manone than the statue, how- 
ever beautiful it might be, which Polycrates 
raised to him,’ 
1 There are some beautiful lines, by Angerianus, 
Say a garland, which I cannot resist quoting 
ero: 


Ante fores madide sic sic pendete corolls, 
Mane orto imponet Celia vos capiti; 
At quum per niveam cervicem influxerit humor, 
Dicite, non roris sed pluvia hec lacrime. 
By Celia’s arbour all the night 
Hang, humid wreath, the lover’s vow; 
And haply, at the morning light, 
My love shall twine thee round her brow, 


Then, if upon her bosom bright, 
Some drops of dew shall fall from thee, 
Teli her, they are not drops of night, 
But tears of sorrow shed by me! 


in the poem of Mr, Sheridan, ‘Uncouth is this 
moss-covered grotto of stone,’ there is an idea 
very sea Sopot coincident with this of Angeria- 
nus, in stanza which begins, 
And thon, stony grot, in thy arch may’st preserve. 
* The transition hore is peculiarly delicate and 
impassioned; but the commentators have per- 
plexed the sentiment by a variety of readings and 


bar yen 

3 The description of this bower is eo natural 

ond animated, that we cannot help feeling a de- 
of coolness and freshnoas while we read it. 

rence ors from the first book ben 

diatho @ wing epigram, as somew 

resembling this ode : 


Epxeo, xa: xar’ epay igev wiry, & ro v 
aetenen utc Seip 
Ko, KPOVHLo We. pe , 0g y 
“Huy praueited urvey pela Say bit 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


Sweet the young, the modest trees, 
Ruffled by the kissing breeze , 
Sweet the little founts that weep, 
Lulling bland the mind to sleep ; 
Hark ! they whisper, as they roll, 
Calm persuasion to the soul ; 

Tell me, tell me, is not this 

All a stilly scene of bliss ? 

Who, my girl, would pass it by? 
Surely neither you nor I |4 





ODE XX. 


One day the Muses twined the hands® 
Of baby Love, with flowery bands ; 
And to celestial Beauty gave 

The captive infant as her slave. 





Come, sit by the shadowy pine 
t covers my sylvan retreat, 
And see how the branches incline 
The breathing of Zephyr to meet. 


See the fountain, that, flowing, diffuses 
Around me a glittering sprey; 

By its brink, as the traveller muses, 
I soothe him to sleep with my lay 1 


* What a finish he gives to the picture by the 
simple exclamation of the original! In these 
delicato turns he is inimitable; and yet hear what 
a French translator says onthe passage: ‘This 
conclusion appeared to me too trifling after such 
a description, and I thought proper to add some- 
what to the strength of the original.’ 

5 By this allegory of the Muscs making Cupid 
the prisoner of Beauty, Anacreon seems to in- 
sinuate the softening influence which a cultivation 
of pects has over the mind, in it pecu- 
liarly yrainl a-ar to the impressions of beauty; 
though in the following epigram, by the philoso- 

her Plato, which is found in the third book of 
iogenes Laertius, the Muses are made to dis- 
avow all the influence of Love: 


‘A Kumpus Movoraten, xopacia ray Adpodiray 
Tiypar’ n Tov Epwro vpyy ehorrAiocoua 

At Mowat wore Kurpuv. Ape. ta orwavdAa ravra 
“Hye ov treratrat rovto ro radapiov. 


© Yield to my gentle power, Parnassian maids ;’ © 
Thus tothe Muses spokethe Queen of Charma— 

* Or Love shall flutter in your classic shades, 
And make your Re the camp of Paphianarms! 


‘No,’ said the virdinfof the tunefub bower, 
*We scorn thine own and ail thy urchin’s art ; 
Though Mars has trembled at the infant’s power, 
His shaft is pointless o’er a Muse's heart |’ 


Thore isa sonnet by Benedetto Guidi, the thoug):t 
of which was suggested by this ode. 
Love, wande ng through the golden maze 
Of my beloved’s hair, 
Traced every lock with fond delays, 
And, doting, lingered there, 


ODES OF ANAOREON. 


His mother comes with many a toy, 
To ransom her beloved boy ;? 

His mother sues, but all in vain ! 

He ne’er will leave his chains again. 
Nay, should they take his chains away, 
The little captive still would stay. 

‘If this,’ he cries, ‘a bondage be, 
Who could wish for liberty ? 





ODE XXI.? 


OBSERVE when mother earth is dry, 
She drinks the droppings of the sky ; 
And then the dewy cordial gives 

To every thirsty plant that lives. 
@he vapours, which at evening weep, 
Are beverage to the swelling deep ; 








And soon he found ’twere vain to fly, 
His heart was close confined; 

And every curlet was a tie, 
A chain by Beauty twined, 


Now Venus secks her boy’s release, 
With ransom from above: 
But, Venus! let thy efforts cease, 
For Love's the slave of love. 
And, should we loose his golden chain, 
The prisoner would return again ! 


4 Venus thus proclaims the reward for her 
fugitive child in the first idyl of Moschas ; 


‘O parvtras vepas éfet, 
Miobos ror, ro prAaua To Kumpidos, qv 8 ayayns 
viv 
Ov yupvov ro dtdapa, tu & w feve nar mAeoy efers. 


On him, who the haunts of my Cupid can show, 

A kiss of the tendecrest stamp I'll bestow; 

But he who can bring me the wanderer here, 

Shall have something more rapturous, something 
more dear. 


This ‘something more’ is the ‘ quidquid post 
oscula dulce’ of Secundus. 


After this ode, there follow in the Vatican MS, 
these extraordinary lines: 
*HbupeAns Avaxpewy 
‘HByyeAye 8e Sampeo 
Tltvdapucoy ro Se 200 meAos 
SvyKepacas ty €0t 


¢ TPLA Ta oKet 
Atovvans evoeaASwy 
Kar Madin wapaxpoos 


Kas avros ROY eet. 
These lines, which appear to me to have as little 
sense as metre, are most probably the interpola- 
tion of the transcriber. 
® The commentators who have endeavoured to 


bth chains of precision over the spirit of | 80 far. Degen thinks it 


beautiful trifle 
philoso 


, require too much from Ana- 
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And when the rosy sun appears, 

He drinks the ocean’s misty tears. 

The moon, too, quaffs her paly stream 

Of lustre from the solar beam. 

Then, hence with all your sober think: 
ing | 

Since Natuie's holy law is drinking ; 

Pll make the laws of Nature mine, 

And pledge the universe in wine ! 





ODE XXII 


Tue Phrygian rock, that braves thr 
storm, 

Was once a weeping matron’s form ; 

And Progne, haplese, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 





One of the Capilupi has imitated this ode in ar 
epitaph on a drunkard : 


Dum vixi sine fine bibi, sic imbrifer arcus 
Sic tellus pluvias sole perusta bibit. 
Sic bibit assidue fontes ct flumina Pontus, 
Sic semper sitiens Sol maris haurit aquas. 
Ne te igitur jactes plus me, Silene, bibisse; 
Et mihi da victas tu quoque, Bacche, manus. 
tppolytuse Captlupus. 


While life was mine, the little hour 
In drinking still unvaried flew ; 

I drank as earth imbibes the shower, 
Or as the rainbow drinks the dew; 


As ocean quaffs the rivers up, 

Or pushing. sun inhales the sea ; 
Silenus trembled at my cup, 

And Bacchus was outdone by me! 


8 Ogilvie, in his Hssay on the Lyric Poetry of 
the Ancients, in remarking upon the Odes 
Anacreon, says: ‘In some of yet there is 
exuberance and even wildness of imaginatiun ; 
in that particularly which is addressed to a young 

rl, where he wishes alternately to be trans- 
ormed to a mirror, a coat, a stream, a bracelet, 
and a pair of shoes, for the different purposes 
which Fe recites; this is mere sport and wanton- 
ness.” 

Itis thewantonness, however, of avery srecetl 
mnse; ludit amabiliter, The compliment of this 
ode is exquisitely delicate, and #0 for tho 
period in which Anacreon lived, when the scale 
of love had not yet been graduated into all its 
little ive refinements, that if we were 
inclined to question the authenticity of the poem, 
we should find a much more pla e argument 
in the features of modern gallantry which it 
bears, than in any of those fastidious conjectures 


upon which some commentators have umed 
ous, and eal 

‘ an 
ounces it to be e snd 


refer us to several 
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Oh ! that a mirror’s form were mine, 

To sparkle with that smile divine ; 

And, like my heart, I then should be 

Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or were 1, love, the robe which flows 

O’er every charm that secret glows, 

In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 

Oh! could I as the streamlet’s wave, 

Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 

Or float as perfume on thine hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance 
there! 

I wish I were the zone! that lies 

Warn to thy breast, and feels its 
sighs ! 

Dr like thoso envious pearls that show 

So faintly round that ueck of snow ; 

Yes, I would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them. 

What more would thy Anacreon be? 

Oh ! anything that touches theo. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet?— 

Thus to be pressed by thee werc sweet ! 





from which TI shall only select an epigram of 
Dionysius : 
E.6 aveuos yevounv, ov Se ye vretxovea map’ 
avyos, 
aredea yupywrars, Kel we Mycorra Aafats, 
Evée podov yevouyy vrorophupoy, ofipa pe ycpow 
Apapern, xopirars oredect xtoveuts. 
Eve xpivov yevouny Aevxoxpoov, oppa we xepow 
vn; Vv ONS XPOTLINE KOpeons. 
i wish I could hke zephyr atoal 
To wanton o’er thy mazy vest; 
And thou would’st ope thy bosom veil, 
And take me panting to thy breast! 


I wish I might a rosebud grow, 

And thou would’st cull me from the bower, 
And place me on that breast of snow, 

Where I should bloom, a wintry flower! 


I wish I were the lily’s leaf, 
To fade upon that bosom warm; 
There I should wither, pale and brief, 
The trophy of thy fairer form ! 

Allow me to add, that Plato has expressed as 
fancifal a wish in a distich preserved by Lacrtius : 
Agrepas evrabpers, aoryp eyos’ ecBe yevounny 
Ovpavos’ ws modAots oppaccy evs oe pero. 

Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? 

oh! that I were that spongied ephero, 
And every star should be an eve 

To wonder on thy beauties here ! 


r.¥ us quotes 
foadher 03 


this epigram of the divine phi- 
uatify hiaself for his steak pe 


TO STELLA, 
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ODE XXITI. 


I orrEen wish this languid lyre, 

This warbler of my soul's desire, 
Could raise the breath of song sublime, 
To men of fame in former time. 

But when the soaring theme | try, 
Along the chords my numbers dis, 
And whisper, with dissolving tone, 
‘Our sighs are given to Love alone !’ 
Indignant at the feeble lay, 

I tore the panting chords away, 
Attuned thom to a nobler swell, 

And struck ayain the breathing shell ; 
In all the glow of epie fire, 

To Hercules I wake the lyre! 

But still its fainting sighs repeat, 
‘The tale of Love alone is sweet !’ 
Then fare thee well, seductive dream, 
That mad'st me follow Glory’s theme; 
For thou, my lyre, and thou, my heart, 
Shall never more in spirit part ; 

And thou the flame shalt feel as well 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly tell ! 





Critias and Charinus. Sco hia Apology, where he 
also adduces the example ot Anacreon: * Feceré 
tamen et alli talia, ct si vos ignoratis, apud 
Graveos ‘leius quidam,’ ete, ete. 

1 This was a riband, or band, called by tha 
Romans fascia and strophiuin, which the women 
wore for the purpose of restraining the cxube- 
rance of the bosom,—Vede Polluc, Qunomast, 
Thus Martial: 


Fascia crescentes domins compcsco papillas, 


The women of Grecce not only wore this zone, 
but condemned themselves to fasting, and made 
use of certain drugs and powders for the same 
purpose. To there expcdients they were com- 
pelled, in consequence of their inelegant fashion 
ofcompressing the waist into a very narrow com- 
pass, which necessarily caused an excessive ta- 
midity in the bosom.—Soe Dioscorides, lfp. y. 

* The sophist Philostratua, in one of his love- 
letters, has borrowed this thought: ‘ Oh lovely 
fect! oh excellent eet fs oh! thrice happ 
and blessed should I be, if you would but trond 
on me!’ In Shakspeare, Romeo desires to be a 
glove: 


®«¢ 
Oh that I were a glove upon tat han 
That I might ies that cheek l . . 
And, in his Passionate Pilgrim, wo meet with 
an idea somewhat like that ofthe thirteenth line; 
He, Spying her, bounced in, where as ho stood, 
wy ove!’ quoth she, ‘ why was not I a flood P 
The word arrideve, in the original, ma 
imply that kind of musical dialogue practised bh 
the ancients, in which the lyre was made to re: 
spond to the ques proposed by the ainger. 
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ODE XXIV. 
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ODE XXV. 


To all that breathe the airs of heaven, | ONcr in each revolving year, 


Some boon of strength has Nature 
ven. 

When the majestic bull was born, 

She fenced his brow with wreathed 
horn. 

She armed the courser’s fvot of ain, 

And winged with speed the panting 
hare. 

She gave the lion fangs of terror, 

And, on the ocean’s crystal mirror, 

Taught the unnumbered scaly throny 

To trace their liquid path along ; 

While for the umbrage of the grove, 

She plumed the warbling worl: of love. 

‘o man she gave the flame refined, 

The spark of heaven—a thinking 
mind !* 

And had she no surpassing treasure 

For thee, oh woman ! child of pleasure ? 

She gave thee beauty—shaft of eycs, 

That every shaft of war outflies ! 

She gave thee boauty—hlush of fire, 

That bids the flames of war retire ! 

Woman! be fair, we must adore thee ; 

Sinile, and » world is weak before 
thee !3 


1 Tienry Stephens has imitated the idea of this 
odo in the following hues of one of his poems :— 


Provida dat cunctis Natura animantibus aria, 
Et sua feemineum possidet arma genus, 
Dugulique ut defendit equum, atque ut cornu. 
taurum, 
Armata oxt forma femins pulchra sua. 


And the same thought occurs in those lines, 
spoken by Corisca in Pastor Fido: 
Cosi noi la bellozza 
Ch’ é vertu nostra cosf propria, come 
Jaa forza del leone 
¥ P ingegno de!’ huomo, 
The lion boasts his savage powers, 
And lordly man his strength of mind ; 
But beauty’s charm is solely ours, 
Peculiar boon, by Heaven assigned ! 


4 Tn my first attom Dy, ‘@ translate this ode, I 
had interpreted bpormy th Baxterand Barnes, 
as implying courage and military virtue; but I 
do not think that the gallantry of the idea 
suffers by the import which I have now given to 
it. For why need we consider this possession of 
wisdom as exclusivé P and in truth, as the design 
of Anaoreon is to estimate the treasure of 
beauty, above all the reat which Nature has dis- 
tributed, it is perhaps even refining upon the 
say refer the ra- 


deli of the com 
00d é cold illumination 


diance of female charms to 


Gentle bird ! we find thee here, 
When Naturo wears her summer-vest, 
Thou comest to weave thy simple nest; 
But when the chilling winter lowers, 
Again thou seck'st the genial bowers 
Ot Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny honrs of verdure smile. 
And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Alas! unlike the plumtd loves, 
That linver in this hapless breast, 
And never, never change their nest!4 
Still every ycar, and all the year, 
A flight of loves engender here ; 
And some their infant plumage try, 
And on a tender wingiet fly ; 
While in the shell, nnpregn’d with fires, 
Cluster a thousand more desires ; 
Sume from their tmy prisons peeping, 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 
My bosom, like the vernal groves, 
Resounds with little warbling loves ; 
One urchin imps the other’s feather, 
Then twin-desires they wing together, 
And still as they have Icarned to 
soar, 
Tho wanton babies teem with more. 





rw eae Serre ee oe Oey 


of wisdom and prudence; and to think that 
women’s eyes aro 


the books, the academies, 
mee whence doth spring the true Promethean 
ire, 

3 Longepierre’s remark here is very ingenious: 
‘Tho Romans,’ says he, ‘were so convinced of 
the power of beauty, that they used a word im- 
plying strength in the placo of the epithet beau- 
tiful, Thus Plautus, Act ii. Scone 2, Bacchid. 


Scd Bacchis etiam fortis tibi visa. 


 Fortig, id est formosa,” say Servius and 
Nonius,’ : 
* Thus Love is represented os a bird, in an 
epigram cited by Longepierre from the An- 
thologia: 
’Tis Tove that murmurs in my breast, 
And makes me shed tho secret tear; 
Nor day nor nate my heart has rest, 
For night and day his voice I hear. 
A wound within my heart I find, 
And oh! ‘tis plain where Love has been; 
For still he leaves 2 wound behind, 
Such as within my heart is seen. 
Oh bird of Love! with song so drear, 
Make not my soul the nest of 


Oh! let the which b ne thee here, 
In pity waft thee hence ageta t e 


ae 
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But is there then no kindly art, 

To chase these Cupide from my heart? 
No, no! 1 fear, alas! I fear 

They will for ever nestle here ! 





ODE XXVI. 


Tuy harp may sing of Troy's alarms, 

Or tell the tale of Theban arms ; 

With other wars my soul shall burn, 

For other wounds my harp shall mourn. 

"Twas not the crested warrior’s dart 

Which drank the current of my heart ; 

Nor naval arms, nor mailéd stecd, 

Have made this vanquished bosom 
bleed ; 

No—from an eye of liquid blue 

A host of quivered Cupids flew ;? 

And now my heart all bleeding lics 

Beneath this army of the eyes! 





ODE XXVIII? 


WE read the flying courser’s name 
Upon his side, in marks of flame ; 
And, by their turbaned brows alone, 
The warriors of the East are known. 


ee 


1 Longepierre has quoted part of an epigram 
from the seventh book of the Anthologia, which 
has a fancy something like this: 

Ov me AcAnGas, 
Totora, ZyvodtAas opace Kpvrromevos, 
Archer Love! though slyly creeping, 
Well I know where thou dost he; 
I saw thee through the curtain peeping, 
That fringes Zenuphelia’s cye. 
The poets abound with conceits on the archery 
of the eyes, but few have turned the thought so 
naturally as Anacreon, Ronsard ae o the 
eyes of his mistress ‘un petit camp d’amours.’ 

® This ode forms a part of the preceding in the 
Vatican MS., but [have conformed to the editions 
in panting as had dart 

@ cannot see 6 heart,’ says Mad 
Dacier. But the lover answers: — ss ae 
Il cor ne gli occhi e ne la fronte ho scritto. 
La Fosse has given the following lines - 
larging on the thought of ‘Axaoresn : eee 

Lorsque je -vois un amant, 

1] cache en vain son tourment, 
A le trahir tout epi ood 

Sa langueur, son embarras, 


oat ce qu'll pent faire ou di 
Gites ccauifne ditraee 


eee ee 
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But in the lover's glowing eyes, 
The inlet to his bosom lics ; 
Through them we see the small faint 


mark, eee 
Where Love has dropped his burning 
spark ! 





ODE XXVIII. 


As in the Lemnian caves of fire, 

The mate of her who nursed desire 

Moulded the glowing steel, to form 

Arrows for Cupid, thrilling warm ; 

While Venus every barb imbues 

With droppings of her honeyed dews ; 

And Love (alas ! the victim-heart) 

Tinges with gall the burning dart ;* ‘¢ 

Once, to this Lemnian cave of flame, 

The crested Lord of battles came ; 

’T was from the ranks of war he rushed, 

His spear with many a life-drop 
blushed ! 

He saw the mystic darts, and smiled 

Derision on the archer-child. 

‘And dost thou smile” said little 
Love ; 

‘Take this dart, and thou mayst prove, 

ae ae they pass the breeze’s 

ight, 
My bolts are not so feathery light.’ 


In vain the lover trics to veil 
The flame which in his bosom lies; 
His cheek’s confusion tells the tale, 
We read it in his languid eyes: 
And though his words the heart betray, 
His silence speaks e’en more than they. 
4 Thus Claudian : 


Labuntur gemini fontes, hic dulcis, amarus 
Alter, et infusis corrumpit mella venenia, 
Unde Cupidineas armavit fama sagittas. , 
In Cyprus’ isle two rippling fountains fall, 
And one with honey flows, and one with gall; 
In these, if we may take the tale from fame, 
The son of Venus dips his darts of flame. 
See the ninety-first emblem of Alciatus, on the 
close connection whigh subsists between swoets 
and bitterness. ‘ ideo pungput,’ says 
eornios ‘quia ubi dulce, ibi et acidum in- 
es, 
a ee Se 
orace, may vie w 8 before us 
fancy, though not in delicacy: 
ferus et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 


And Cupid, sharpening all his flery darts 
Upon a whetstone stained with blecd of hearts. 


© epee ame eee 
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He took the shaft—and, oh ! thy lonk, | War too has sullied Nature’s charms, 
Sweet Venus! when the shaft he |For gold provokes the world to anns! 


took— 
He sighed, and felt the urchin’s art ; 
He sighed, in agony of heart, 
‘It is not light—I die with pain ! 
Take—take thy arrow back again.’ 
‘No,’ said the child, ‘it must not be, 
That little dart was made for thee !’ 


ODE XXIX, 


YeEs—loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still ;} 
But surely "tis the worst of pain, 
Te love and not be loved again ! 
Affection now has fled from earth, 
Nor fire of genius, light of birth, 

or heavenly virtue, can beguile 
From beauty’s check one favouring 

smile. 

Gold is the woman’s only theme, 
Gold is the woman’s only dream. 
Oh! never be that wretch forgiven— 
Forgive him not, indignant Heaven !— 
Whose grovelling eyes could first adore, 
Whose heart could pant for sordid ore. 
Since that devoted thirst began, 
Man has forgot to feel for man; 
The pulse of social life is dead, 
And all its fonder feelings fled ! 


Scecundus has borrowed this, but has somewhat 

.oftened the image by the omission of the epithet 

‘ crucnta,’ 

Fallor an ardentes acucbat cote sagittas.—Eleg. i. 
1 Menage enforces the necessity of loving in 

an Anacreontic, of which the following a 

translation :— 


TO PETER DANIEL HUETT. 


Thou! of tuneful bards the first, 
Thou! by all the Graces nursed ; 
Friend! each other friend above, 
Come with me, and learn to love. 
Loving is a simple lore, 

Graver men have learned bofore; 
Nay, the boast of forrger 
WiseM& of the wisest sages, 
Sophroniscus’ prudent son, 

Was by Love’s illusion won. 

Oh! how heavy life would move, 
If we knew not how to love 
Love's a wh 


When the soul dejected lica, 
Love can waft it to the skies; 


pen in ienrace the heart, 
Love can wake it with his dart; 





_ 


And oh! the worst of all its art, 
I feel it breaks the lover’s heart ! 





ODE XxXX.? 


"Twas in an vad dream of night, 

I fancied, that I winged my flight 

On pinions fleeter than the wind, 

While little Love, whose feet were 
twined 

(I know not why) with chains of lead, 

Pursued me as it tremblin fled ; 

Pursued — and could eer havc 
thought ?— 

Swift as the moment I was caught! 

What does the wanton Fancy mean 

By such a strange, illusive scene ? 

I fear she whispers to my breast, 

That you, my girl, have stolen my rest; 

That though my fancy, for a while, 

Has hung on many a woman’s smile, 

T soon dissolved the passing vow, 

And ne’er was caught by Love till now . 





ODE XXXL3 


ARMED with hyacinthine rod 
(Arms enough for such a god), 


When the mind is dull and dark, 

Love can light it with his spark ! 

Come, oh! come then, let us haste 

All the bliss of love to taste; 

Let us love both night and day, 

Let us love our lives away ! 

And when hearts, from loving free 
If indeed such hearts there bo), 

- Frown upon our ened flame, 
And the sweet delusion blame; 
This shall be my only curse, 
cous I, could them worse ?) 

ay they ne’er the rapture prove, 
Of the smile from lips we love! 


2 Barnes imagines from this allegory, that our 
poet married very late in life. 1 do not perceive 
anything in the ode which seems to allade to 
matrimony, except it be the lead upon the feet 
of Cupid; and I must confess that I in the 
opinion of Madame Dacier, in her life of the 
poet, that he was always too fond of pleasure to 


3 the design of this little fiction is to intimate, 
that much greater pain attends insensibility than 
can ever result from the tenderest impressions of 
love. Longeplerre has quoted an. aucien® epi- 
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Cupid bade me wing my pace, 

And try with him the rapid race. 

D’er the wild torrent, rude and deep, 
By tangled brake and pendent steep, 
With weary foot I panting flew, 

My brow was chilled with drops of dew. 
And now my soul, exhausted, dying, 
To my lip was faintly flying ;! 

And now I thought the spark had fled, 
When Cupid hovered o’er my head, 
And, fanning light his breezy plume, 
Recalled me from my languid gloom ;* 
Then said, in accents half reproving, 
‘Why hast thou been a foe to loving ? 





ODE XXXIL38 


SrREW me a breathing bed of loaves 
Where lotus with the myrtle weaves ; 
And, while in luxury’s dream I sink, 
Let me the balm of Bacchus drink ! 


el aE | 


prem (I do not hnow where he found it), which 
1as some similitude to this ode: 








onda meememammnanammimmanemmicntiates aenmeend 





iad 


Lecto compositus, vix prima silentia noctie 
Carpebam, et somno lumina victa dabam ; 
Cum me ae us Amor prensum, sursumque 
enpillis 
Excitat, et laccrum pervigilare jubct. 
Tu farnulus meus, inquit, ames cum mille pucllas, 
Solus Io, solus, dure jacere potcs? 
Exilio et pedibus nudis, tunicaque soluta, 
Omne iter impedio, nullum iter expedio. 
Nunc propero, nunc ire pace 3; rursumgqne redire 
Penitet; et pudor est stare via media 
Ecce tacent voces hominum, astrepitusque 
ferarum, 
Et volucrum cantus, turbaque fida canum. 
Solus ego ex cunctis pavoo somnumque torumyque, 
Et sequor imperium, swve Cupido, tuam. 


Upon my couch I lay, at night profound, 

Ge d eycs in magic slumber bound, 
When Cupid vame and snatchod me from my bed, 
And forced me many a weary way to tread. 
‘What !' said the god, ‘shall you, whose vons 
Wastveae on hs, thus sleep alone ? 

© love go many nymp US 8 one ?’ 
T rise and follow, all the night I priest 
Unsheltered, trembling, doubtful of my way; 
Tracing with naked foot the painful track, 
Loth to proceed, yet fearful to go back. 
Yea, at that hour, when Nature seems interred 
Nor warbling birds nor Jo flocks are heard ; 
I, I alone, a Lehi from rest, 
Wander the world around, usknawing where 

C around, u ng where 

ThPalave of love, the watlm of despair! 
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In this delicious hour of joy 

Young Love shall be my goblet-boy ; 

Folding his little golden vest, 

With cinctures, round his snowy breast, 

Himself shall hover by my side, 

And minister the racy tide ! 

Swift as the whecls that kindling roll, 

Our life is hurrying to the goal : 

A scanty dust to feed the wind, 

Is all the trace twill leave behind. 

Why do wo shed the rose’s bloom 

Upon the cold, insensate tomb ! 

Can flowery breeze, or odour’s breath, 

Affect the slumbering chill of death ? 

No, no; I ask no balm to steep 

With fragrant tears my bec of sleep : 

But now, while every pulse is glowiag, 

Now let me breathe the balsam flow- 
ing ; 

Now i the rose with blush of fire 

Upon my brow its scent expire ; 

And bring the nymph with iloating eye, 

Oh! she will teach me how to dic ! 








™ In the original, he says his heart flew to his 
nose; but our manner mora naturally transfers it 
to tho lips, Such is the effect that Plato tells us 
is elt from 4 kiss, in a distich, quoted by Aulus 
elhus: 


Tov yuxyv, Ayabwva pirwy, em. xecAeriy ETXOV, 
HAGc yap 4 TAynBw ws ScaBnrouern, 


Whene’er thy nectared kiss I sip, 

And drink thy breath, in melting twine, 
My soul then flutters to my lip, 

Ready to fly and mix with thine. 


4 ‘The anlar with which Cupid recovers him, 
signifies that the sweets of love make us easily 
forget any solicitudes which hc may occasion.’— 
Lut Fosse. 

3 We here have tho poet, in his true attributes, 
reclining upon myrtles, with Cupid for his cup- 
bearer. Some interpreters have ruined the pic- 
ture by making Epws the name of his slave. None 
but Love should fill the goblet of Anacreon 
Sappho has assigned this office to Venus, in a 
fragment which may be thus paraphrased : 


Hither, Venus! queen of kisses, 
This shall Se@ho night of hjissos! 
This the night to friendship dear, 
Thou shalt be our Hebe here, 
Fill the golden brimmer high, 
Let it sparkle like thine oye! 
Bid the real carrent gush, 

Lot it mantle like thy blush! 
Venus! hast thon e’er above 
Scen a feast so rich in loveP 

Not a soul that is not mine! 
Not a soul that is not thine! 
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Yes, Cupid ! ere my soul retire, 

To join the blest Elysian choir, 

With wine, and love, and blisses dear, 
Vl make my own Elysium here ! 


ODE XXXIII.} 


"TWAS a of night, when round the 
pole 

The sullen Bear is seen to roll ; 

And mortals, wearied with the day, 
Are slumbering all their cares away : 
An infant, at that dreary hour, 

Came weeping to my silent bower, 
And waked me with a piteous praycr, 
@° save him from the midniyht air ! 

And who art thou,’ 1 waking ery, 

That bid'st my blissful visions tly 7 

‘O gentle sire ! the infant said, 

‘In pity take me to thy shed ; 

Nor fear deceit: a lonely child 

I wander o’er the gloomy wild. 

Chill drops the rain, and not a ray 
Iilumes the drear and misty way 

1 hear the baby’s tale of woe; 

¥ hear the bitter night-winds blow ; 
And, sighing for his piteous fate, 

T trimmed my lamp, and oped the gate. 
"Iwas Love! the little wandering 

sprite, ? 

His pinion sparkled through the night ! 
T knew him by his bow and dart; 

I knew him by my fluttering heart ! 

I take him in, and fondly raise 

The dying embers’ cheering blaze ; 





e 

1 Anacreon appears to have been a volup- 

tuary even in dreaming, by the lively regret 
@which he expresses at being disturbed from 

his visionary enjoyments. Seo tho Odes x. and 
XXXVI. 7 

2 Sce the beautiful description of Oupid, by 
Moschus, is firat idyl.e@ 

8 Father Hapin, in a Latin ode addressed to 
the grasshopper, has preserved some of the 
thoughts of our author: 


O quae virenti graminis in toro, 

Cicada, biande sidis, et herbidos 
Saltus oberras, ottosos 
Ingeniosa clere cantus. 


Seu forte adultis floribus incubaa, 
Coal caducis ebria fletibus, ete, 
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Press from his dank and clinging hair 
The crystals of the freezing ar, 
And in my hand and bosom hold 
His little fingers thrilling cold. 


And now the embers’ genial ray 

Had warmed his anxious fears away ; 
‘I pray thee,’ said the wanton child 
(My bosom trembled as he smiled), 

‘I pray thee let me try my bow, 

For through the rain I’ve wandered go, 
That much 1 fear the ceaseless shower 
Has injured its elastic powcr.’ 

The fatal bow the urchin drew , 
Swift from the string the arrow flew; 
Oh ! swift it flew as glancing fame, 
And to my very soul it came! 

‘Fare thee well,’ J heard him gay, 

As laughing wild he winged away ; 
‘Tare theo well, for now I know 

The rain has not relaxed my bow ; 

It still can send a maddening dart, 

As thou shalt own with all thy heart !’ 


ODE XXX1V.3 


Or thou, of all creation blest, 

Sweet insect ! that delight’st to rest 
Upon the wild wood’s leafy tops, 

To drink the dew that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee, 
That happiest kings may envy thec ! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 

For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 


enticed! 


Oh thou, that on the grassy bed 

Which Nature’s vernal hand has spread, 
Reclinest soft, and turn’st thy song, 

The dewy herbs and leaves among ! 
Whether thou licat on springing flowers, 
Drunk with the balmy morning-showers, 
Or, ete, “ 


See what Licetus says about grasshoppers, cap. 
93 and 185. 


an . 

**Some authors have affirmed (says Madam 
Dacier) that it is only male grasshoppers which 
sing, and that the females are silent; and on this 
circumstance is founded a bon-mot of Xenarchus, 
the comic poet, who says, “Are nét the grass 








h happy in having dumb wives ?”’ This 
note j origiball Bs Stephens’; but I chose 
rather to make Madame mvygathority frit. 
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Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear, 
To him thy friendly notes are dear ; 
For thou art mild as matin dew, 

And still, when summer's flowery hue 
Begins to paint the bloomy plain, 

We hear thy sweet prophetic strain ; 
Thy sweet prophetic strain we hear, 
And bless the notes and thee revere ! 
The Muses love thy shrilly tone ; 

Apollo calls thee all his own ; 

"Twas he who gave that voice to thee, 
Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 
Unworn by age’s dim decline, 

The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect ! child of earth ! 
In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth ; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 

That withers vulgar frames away ; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein ; 

So blest an age is passed by thee 
Thou seem’st a little deity ! 


1 Longepierre has quoted the two first lines of 
an epigram of Antipater from the first book of 
the Antholog.a, where he prefers the grasshopper 
to the swan: 


Apxat rerreyas peOvorat Spomos, adda mores 
Acide Kuxvwy eiot yeywvortepot, 


In dew, that drops from morning’s wings, 
The gay Cicada sipping floats ; 

And, drunk with dew, his matin sings 
Sweeter than any cygnet’s notes. 


3 Theocritus has imitated this beautiful ode in 
his nineteenth idy), but is very inferior, I think, 
to his original, in delicacy of point and naiveté 
of expression, Spenser, in one of his smaller 
compositions, has sported more diffusely on the 
ag subject. The poem to which I allude begins 

U8: 


Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumbering 

All in his mother’s lap, 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murmuring, 
bout him flew by hap, etc. 


“nm Almeloveen’s collection of epigrams, there is 
dne by Luxortus, correspondent somewhat with 
the turn of Anacreon, where Love com to 
ais mother of being wounded by a rose. 
The ode before us is the vert sone of simpli- 
city. The infantine com gs of the little 
and the natural and impressive reflections 
whith they draw from Venus, are beanties of ini- 
itable grace. I hope I shall be pardoned for in- 
ucing another Greek Anacreontic of M 5 
not for its similitaude to the subject of this ofe, 
but for some faint traces of this natural simpli- 
elty, which it appears to me to have preserved : 


Eipwes wor’ ev xopevaie 
Mug washes autor 
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ODE XXXV.? 


CuPiID once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 
Luckless urchin not to see 

Within the leaves a slumbering bee ! 
The bee awaked—with anger wild 
The bee awaked and stung the child. 
Loud and piteous are his cries ; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies ! 
‘Oh mother ! Iam wounded throngh— 
I die with pain—in sooth I do! 
Stung by some little angry thing, 
Some serpent on a tiny wing— 

A bee it was—-for once, I know, 

I heard a rustic call it so.’ 

Thus he spoke, and she the while ° 
Heard him with a soothing smile ; 
Thon said, ‘My infant, ifso much , 
Thou feel the httle wild bee’s touch, 
How must the heart, ah, Cupid ! be, 
The hapless heart that’s stung by thee!’ 





Tnv pot didny Kopivay 
‘Os ecdev, we mpos auTnv 
Hpocedpane’ tpaxnrAw 
Avdupas re xeipas arrwy 
Perret pre, wyTEp, eutre, 
KaAovupzery Kopiyva 
Mnrnp, epvOpraser, 

Ns mapSevos wey ove. 
K’ avros Se Svoxeparvwr, 
‘Qs oppacre rAarvnOeas, 
Epws epvOpragec. 

Eyw de ot rapacras, 
My Svoxepacve, dye. 
Kumpwy te Kat Kopivvav 
Atayvucat ovK exovet 
Kat ot BAerovras ofv. 


As dancing o’er the enamelled plain, 
The floweret of the virgin train, 
My soul’s Corinna, lightly played, 

Young Cupid saw the graceful maid; 

He saw, and in a moment flew, e 

And round her neck his arms he threw; 
And said, with smiles of infant joy, ; 
‘Oh! kiss me, mother, kiss thy boy !° 
Unconscious of a mother’s name, 

The modest virgin blushed with shame! 
And angry C r) scarce believing 

That vision be ao deceivigg, 

Thus to mistake his Cyprian dame, 

The little infant blushed with shame. 

‘Be not ashamed, my boy,’ I oried, 

For I was lingering by his side; 

* Corinna and thy lovely mother, 

Believe me, are so like each other, 
That clearest eyes are oft betrayed, 
And take thy Venus for the maid.’ 


Zitto, in his C 
raat oh appricioes Pensteri, has translated 
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ODE XXXVI. 
Ir hoarded gold possessed a power 
To lengthen life’s too fleeting hour, 


And purchase from the hand of death 

A little span, a moment's breath, 

How I would love the precious ore 

And every day should swell my store ; 

That when the Fates would send their 
minion, 

To waft me off on shadowy pinion, 

I might some hours of life obtain, 

And bribe him back to hell again. 

But, since we ne'er can charm away 

The mandate of that awful day, 

Why do we vainly weep at fate, 

And sigh for life's uncertain date ? 

Te light of gold can ne’er illume 

The dreary midnight of the tomb ! 


yind why should I then pant for trea- 
sures ? 

Mine be the brilliant round of plea- 
SUIS ; 


The goblet rich, the board of frienas, 
Whose flowing souls the goblet blends !? 
Mine be the nymph whose form reposes 
Seductive on that bed of roses ; 

And oh! be mine the soul’s excess, 
Expiring in her warm caress ! 





ODE XXXVII.3 


"T Was was te and many a circling bowl 
Had deeply warmed my swimming soul ; 





1 Fontenelle has translated this ode, in his 
dialogue between Anacreon and Aristotle in the 
shades, where he bestows the prize of wisdom 
upon the poe 

§ This communion of friendship, which sweet- 
ened the bowl] of Anacreon, has not been for- 
gotten by the author of the following scholium, 
where the blessings of life are enumerated with 
»vroverbial simplicity ; 


Of mortal blessings here, the first is health, 
And next, those charms by which the eye we 


move; 
The third is yealth,unwouftdfhg, guiltless wealth, 
then, an intercourse with those we love ! 


3 * Compare with this ode the beautiful poem, 
der Traum of Ue’—Degen. Le Fevre, in a note 
upon this ode, enters into an elaborate and 
learned justification of drunkenness; and this is 
probably the cause of the severe reprehension 
which I balieve he suffered for his Anacreon. 
‘ Fuit olim fateor (says he, in a note upon Longi- 
nus), cam Sapphonem amabam, Sed ex quo 
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As lulled in slumber I was laid, 

Bren visions. o’er my fancy played ! 

With virgins, blooming as the dawn, 

I seemed to trace the opening lawn ; 

Light, on tiptoe bathed in dew, 

We flew, and sported as we flew ! 

ew ged striplings, young an\ 
sleek, 

With blush of Bacchus on their cheek, 

Saw me trip the flowery wild 

With dimpled girls, and slily smiled— 

Smiled indeed with wanton glee ; 

But ah! ‘twas plain they envied me, 

And still I flew—and now I caught 

The panting nymphs, and fondly 
thought 

To kiss—when all my dream of joys, 

Dimpled girls and ruddy boys, 

All were gone !4 ‘Alas!’ I gaid, 

Sighing for the illusions fled, 

‘Sleep ! again my joys restore, 

Oh! let me dream them o’er and 
oer! 5 





ODE XXXVIII. 


Ler us drain the neclared bowl, 
Let us raise the song of soul 
To him, the god who loves so well 
The nectared bowl, the choral swell ! 
Him, who instructs the sons of earth 
To thrid the tangled dance of mirth ; 
Him, who was nursed with infant Love, 
And cradled in the Paphian grove ; 
illa me perditissima foomina pene miserum perdi- 
dit cum sceleratissimo suo congerrone (Anacreon- 
tem dico, si nescis Lector), noli sperare,’ ete. ete. 
He addueces on this ode the authority of Plato, 
who allowed ebriety, at the Dionysian festivals, 
to men arrived at their fortieth year. He like- 
wise quotes the following line from Alexis, which 
he says no one, who is not totally ignorant of 
the world, can hesitate to confess the truth of: 
Ovdecs iAororys eoriy avOpwrros Kaxes. 
*No lover of drinking was ever a vicious man.’ 
* Nonnus says of Bacchus, almost in the same 
words that Auacrcon uses ; 
Eypoevos Se 
Tlap@evov oun’ extxnoe, xa nOedrev avdcs cavecy. 
Waking, he lost the phantoms charms, 
He found no beauty in his arms; 
Again to slumber he essayed, 
Again to clasp the shadowy maid! _ 
—Longepierre, 
5 Doctor Johnson, in his preface to Shaks ' 
animadverting upon the commentators hat. 
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Him, that the snowy Queen of Charms | To him, the god who loves so well 


Has fondled in her twining arms. 

From him that dreaun of transport 
flows, 

Which sweet intoxication knows; 

With him the brow forgets to darkle, 

And brilliant learn to sparkle, 

Behold ! my boys a goblet bear, 

Whose sunny foam bedews the air. 

Where are now the tear, the sigh * 

To the winds they fly, they fly ! 

Grasp the bowl; in nectar sinking, 

Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking ! 

Oh! can the tears we lend to thought 

In life's account avail us aught ? 

Van we discern, with all our lore, 

The path we're yet to journey o’er? 

No, no, the walk of life is dark, 

*Tis wine alone can strike a spark !! 

rhen Ict me quaff the foamy tide, 

And onee the dance meandering 

ide ; 

Let ae imbihe the spicy breath 

Of odours chafed to fragrant death : 

Or from the kiss of love inhale 

A more voluptuous, richer gale ! 

To souls that court the phantom Care, 

Let him retire and shroud him there ; 

While we exhaust the nectared bow], 

And swell the choral sung of soul 


er eee ae 


ot, who pretended in every little coincidence of 
thought to detect an imitation of some ancicnt 
poet, alludes in the following words to the line of 
Anacreon before us: ‘I have been told that when 
Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says, “I tried to 
sleep again,” the author imitates Anacreon, who 
had, like any othor man, the same wish on the 
same occasion.’ 

1 The brevity of life allows arguments for the 
voluptuary as well as the moralist. Among man 

rallel passages which Longepicrre has ae 

ueed, I shall content myself with this epigram 

from the Axnthologia 


Aovoapevot, Mpodixn, mucagwyc8a, Kat Tov ax- 
paror 
“EAxwpev, KvdArkas werCovas apajzevot. 
‘Paros 6 yotporytwy egtt Bios. evra 7a Aowra 
Trpas ewAvorer, kat To TeA0$ Pavaros. 
Of which the following is a loose paraphrase: 
Fly, my beloved, to yonder stream, 
We'll plunge us from the noontide beam ! 
Then cull the rose’s hamid bud, 
And dip it in our goblet’s flood. 
Our age of bliss, my nymph, shall fi 
As sweet, though semen: as that sigh 
Which seems to whisper o'er your lip, 
while you may, of rapture sip,’ 


The nectared bowl, the choral swell ! 





ODE XXXI1X. 


How T love the festive boy, 
Tripping with the dance of joy ! 
How I love the mellow sage, 

Smiling through the veil of age! 
And whene’er this man of years 

In the dance of joy appears, 

Age is on his temples hung, 

But his heart—his heart is young !? 


renee 


ODE XL, c 


I xNow that Heaven ordains me here 

To run this mortal life’s career ; 

The scenes which I have journeyed 
o’er 

Return no more—alas ! no more ; 

And all the path I’ve yet to go 

T neither know nor ask to know. 

Then surely, Care, thou canst not twine 

Thy fetters round a soul like mine ; 

No, no, the heart that feels with me 

Can never be a slave to thee !3 

And oh! before the vital thrill, 

Which trembles at my heart, is still, 


fn catvectan ohne einen 


For age will steal the rosy form 

And chill the pulse, whic trembles warm! 
And death—alas! that hearts, which thrill 
Like yours und mine, should e’cr be still! 


2 Saint Pavin makes the same distinction in a 
sonnet to a young girl: 


Jesais bien que les destindes 

Ont mal compassé nos années; 

Ne regardez que mon amour. , 
Peut-étre en serez vous émuc: 

Tl ent joune, ct n’est que du jour, 

Belle Iris, que je vous ai vue. « 


Fair and young thou bloomest now, 
And I full many a year have told; 
Bat read the heart and not the brow, 

Thou sha wt find my low is old. 
My love’s a child, and thou canst say 
How much his litile age may be, 

For he was born the very day 
That first I set my eyes on thee! 


* Longepierre quotes an epi here from the 
Anthologia, on account of the similarity of o 
articular phrase. Jt is by no means Anacreon- 
ic, but has an interesting simplicity which in- 


duced me to paraphrase it, and may atone for its 
intrusion : 


a 
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[’ll gather joy’s luxurious flowers, 
And gild with bliss my fading hours ; 
Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom, 
And Venus danee me to the tomb !! 





ODE XLI. 


WueEn Spring begems the dewy scene, 
How sweet to walk the velvet green, 
And hear the Zephyr’s languid sighs, 
As o’er the scented mead he flies | 
How sweet to mark the pouting vine, 
Ready to fallin tears of wine ; 

And with the maid whose every sigh 
Js love and bliss, entranced to lic? 
Wpé@re the embowering branches 


et — 
Oh ! is not this divinely sweet? 
® 





ODE XLII. 


Yess, be the glorious revel mine, 
Where humour sparkles from the win! 
Around me let the youthful choir 
Respond to my beguiling lyre ; 

And while the red 7 circles round, 
Mingle in soul as wellas sound! — 
Let the bright nymph, with trembling 


eve, 
Beside me all in blushes lie; 





At length to Fortune, and to you, 
Delusive Hope! o last adicu. 

The charm that once becuiled is o’er, 
And I have reached my destined shore ! 
Away, away, your flattering arts 

May now betray some simpler hearts, 
And you will smile at their believing, 
And they shall weep at your deceiving ! 


1The same commentator has quoted an epitapb, 

written apon our poet by Jullan, where he makes 

him give the precepts of good fellowship even 
Sirom the tomb : 


ie nae oft in life an nt shall 

nd from my grave I still shall ery, 
mortal ! drink time is young, 

Ere deatf has made thee cold as Be 

* Thus Horace: 


Quid habes illius, illius 
ue spirabat amores, 
Ge me Bsurpuerat mihi. 
And does there thon remain but this 
And haat thon lost each rosy ray 
Of her, who broathed the soul of bliss, 
And stole mo from myvelf away ? 
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And, while she weaves a frontlet fair 

Of hyacinth to deck my hair, 

Oh ! let me snatch her sidelong kisses, 

And that shall be my bliss of blisses ! 

My soul, to festive feeling true, 

One pang of envy never knew; 

And little has it learned to dread 

The gall that Envy’s tongue can shed. 

Away—lI hate the slanderous dart, 

Which steals to wound the unwary 
heart ; 

And oh! I hate, with all my soul, 

Discordant clamours o'er the bowl, 

Where every cordial heart should be, 

Attuned to peace and harmony. 

Come, Ict us hear the soul of song 

Expire the silver harp along : 

And ahh the dance’s ringlot move, 

With maidens mellowing into love; 

Thus simply happy, thus at peace, 

Sure such a life should never cease ! 





ODE XLIIL 


WHILE our rosy fillets shed 

Blushes o’er each fervid head, 

With many a cup and many a smile 
The festal moments we beguile. 

And while the harp, impassioned, flings 
Tuneful rapture from the strings, ¢ 


$The character of Anacreon is here very 
strikingly depicted. His love of social, harmo. 
nized pleasures is expresged with a warmth, ami- 
able and endearing. Among tho epigrams 
imputed to Anacreon is the following; 1t 1s the 
only one worth translation, and it breathes the 
same sentiments with this ode: 


Ov grAos, ds kpyrpt rapa TAew dtvoTroragwy, 
Neuxea. kau woAeuov Saxpvoerra, Acyce. 

AAN’ ooris Movocwy re, kat ayAaa Swp’ AdpodiTys 
Evpmsorywr, eparys mynoKeras evppoourns. 

When to the lip the brimming cup is prossed,' 
And hearts are all afloat upon tho stream, 

Then banish from my board the unpolished guest, 
Mabel makes the feats of war his barbarous 

mé, 


But bring the man, who o’er his goblet wreathes 
The Muse’s laurel with the Cyprian flower: 
Oh ! give me him whose heart expansive breathes 

All the refinements of the social hour, 


$ On the barbiton a host of authorities may be 
collected, which, after all, leave us rant of 
the nature of the instrament. ‘There is scarcely 
any point area which we are so totally ygin- 
formed as the music of the ancients, The 
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Some airy nymph, with fiuent limbs, 
Through the dawce luxuriant swims, 
Waving, in her snowy hand, 

The leafy Ba ian wand, 
Which, as the tripping wanton flies, 
Shakes its tresses to her sighs ! 

A youth, the while, with loosened hair 
Floating on the listless air, 

Sings, to the wild harp’s tender tone, 
A tale of woes, alas! his own ; 

And then, what nectar in his sigh, 
As o’er his lip the murmurs die !? 
Surely never yet has been 

So divine, so blest a scene ! 

Has Oupid left the starry gees 

To wave his , pap tresses here ?? 

Oh yes ! and Venus, queen of wiles, 
And Bacchus, shedding rosy smiles, 
Ali, all are here, to hail with me 
The Genius of Festivity !° 


ODE XLIV.‘ 


Buns of roses, virgin flowers, 

Culled from Cupid’s balmy bowers, 
In the bowl of Bacchus steep, 

Till with crimson drops they weep ! 
Twine the rose, the garland twine, 
Every leaf distilling wine ; 

Drink and smile, and learn to think 
That we were born to smile and drink, 
Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 


authors extant upon the subject are, I imagine, 
little understood ; but certainly, if one of their 
moods was a progression by quarter-tones, which 
we are told was the nature of the enharmonic 
scale, simplicity was by no means the characte- 
ristic of their melody ; for this is a nicety of pro- 
gression of which modern music 1s not susceptible. 

The invention of the barbiton is, by Athenceus, 
attributed to An 
as quoted by Gyraldus, assorts the samo, Vide 
Chubot. in Horat, on the words ‘ Lesboum bar- 
biton,’ in the first ode. 


i Longepierre has quoted here an epigram 
from the Anthologia, oft which the following may 
give some idea: 


The kiss that she left on my lip 
Like a dew-drop shall lingering lie; 
"Twas nectar she er me to sip, 
“Twas nectar I drank in her sigh ! 
g The dew that distilled in that kiss, 
To my soul was voluptuous wine ; 


acreon. Neanthes of Cyzicus, | id 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of sear Spring, the wood-nymph 
ild ! 


Even the gods, who walk the sky, 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 
Cupid too, in Paphian shades, 

His hair with rosy tillet braids, 
When, with the blushing naked Graces, 
The wanton winding dance he traces. 
Then bring me showers of roses, bring, 
And shed them round me while | 


sing ; 
Great Bacchus ! in thy hallowed shade, 
With some celestial, glowing maid, 
Whil oP ai of roses round me rise, 
In perfume sweetened by her sighg, 
Tl bill and twine in early dance, - 
Commingling soul with every glance ! 


Ce cmenaetad ammensa eee 


ODE XLV. 


WITHIN this goblet, rich and deep, 

I cradle all my woes to sleep. ~ 

wey, should we breathe the sigh of 

ear, 

Or pour the unavailing tear ? 

For death will never heed the sigh, 

Nor soften at the tearful eye ; 

And eyes that sparkle, eycs that weep, 

Must all alike be sealed in sleep: 

Then let us never vainly stray. 

In search of thorns, from pleasure’s 
way ; 


Ever since it is drunk with the bliss, 
And feels the delirium divine! 


_ * The introduction of these deities to the festival 
is merely allegorical, Madame Dacier thinks 
that the poet describes a masquerade, where 
these deities were lav regestry by the company i: 
masks, The translation will conform with eithe 


ea. 
5 Kuos, the deity or genius of mirth. Philo. 
stratus, in the of his pictures (as all the 
annotators have obs ed), gives acvery beautifv! 
description of this god. 
* This spirited poem is a eulogy on the rose: 
and again, in the -fifth ode, we shall find our 
author rich in the praises of that flowor. In 4 
Ha aga of Sappho, in the romance of Achilles 
Tatius, to which Barnes refers ua, the rose is 
very elegantly styled ‘the eye of flowets;’ and 
the same pen in another fragmentt, calls the 
favours of the Muse ‘the roses of Pieria.’ See 
the notes on the fifty-fifth ode. 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


Oh ! let us quaff the rosy wave 
Which us loves, which Bacchus 


Ve } 
And'n the goblet, rich and deep, 
(radle our crying woes to sleep ! 


, erence 


ODE XLVI.! 


Szxz, the young, the rosy Spring, 
Gives to the breeze her span ted wing; 
While virgin Graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er her dewy way ! 
The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep ; 
Ard mark ! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave ; 
ile cranes from hoary winter fly 

o flutter in a kinder sky. 
Now the genial star of da 
Dissolves the murky clouds away ; 
And cultured field, and winding stream, 
Are sweetly tissued by his beam. 
Now the earth prolific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 
Gemming shoots the olive twine, 
Clusters ripe festoon the vine; 
All along the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping, 
Little infant fruits we seo 
Nursing into luxury ! 


ODE XLVII. 


’T 18 true, my fading years decline, 
Yet I can quaff bie Leming wine 





1 The fastidious affectation of some commenta- 
Gors has denounced this ode as spurious. Degen 
pronounces the four last lines to be the patch- 
work of some miserable versificator, and Brunck 
condemns the whole ode. It pr to me to be 
elegantly hical; full o@ delicate expressions 
and laxur sere Barnes conjectures, in 
his Life of our poet, that this ode was wri 
he had returned from Athens, to settle in 
his paternal seat at Teos: there, in a little villa 
at some distance from the city, which commanded 
a view of the Zigrean the islands, he con- 
templated the beanties of nature, and enjoyed the 
felicities of retirement. Vide Barnes, in Anac. 
» #60, uxxv. This supposition, however un- 
sath forms a pleasant association, 
which makes the poem more 
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As deep as any stripling fair 
Whose’ cheeks the flush of morning 


Wear ; 

And if, amidst the wanton crew, 
I’m called to wind the dance’s clue, 
Thou shalt behold this vi 
Not faltering on the 
But brandishi 
The only th 
Let those who pant for Glory’s charms 
Embrace her in the field of arms ; 
While my inglorious, placid soul 
Breathes not a wish beyond the bowl. 
Then fill it high, my ruddy slave, 
And bathe me in its honeyed wave ! 
Hes Shonen my ding  enaveret 

nd though my bloom has away, 
Like old Riienye, sire divine, 
With blushes borrowed from my wine, 
I'll wanton ’mid the dancing train, 
And live my follies all again ! 


 atiaatameenetd 


ODE XLVIII. 


WHEN my thirsty soul I steep, 
Every sorrow’s lulled to sleep. 
Talk of monarchs ! I am then 
Richest, happiest, first of men ; 
Careless o’er my cup I sing, 
Fancy makes me more than king ; 
Gives me wealthy Croosus’ store, 
Can J, can J, wish for more? 

On my velvet couch reclining, 
| leaves my brow wiplehvage 2 
While my soul dilates with giee, 
What are kings and crowns to me? 





2 Ackos was a kind of leathern vessel for wine, 
very much in use, as should seem by the proverb 
aaxos kas Ovdaxos, which waa applied to those 
who were intemperate in eating and drinking. 
This proverb is mentioned in some verses quoted 
by Athenzus from the Heeione of Alexis. 

8 Phornutas as a reason for tho conse- 


ass 
tten | cration of the thyraus to Bacchus, that inebriety 


often renders the support of a stick very neces- 


ay The ivy was consecrated to Bacchus (says 
Montfaucon), because he formerly lay hid under 
that tree, or, as others will have it, because its 
leaves resemble thoee of the vine.’ Other reasons 
for its consecration, and the use of it in garlands 


t banquets, ba found in Longepiere, 
a at +, may : 


a4 


If before my feet they lay, 

I would spurn them all away ! 

Arm you, arm you, men of might, 

Hasten to the sanguine fight ;* 

Let me, oh, my budding vine! 

sa no other blood than thine. 
onder brimming goblet see, 

That alone shall vanquish me; 

Oh ! I think it sweeter far 

To fall in banquet than in war ! 


ODE XLIX? 


Wuen Bacchus, Jove’s immortal boy, 

The rosy harbinger of joy, 

Who, with the sunshine of the bowl, 

Thaws the winter of our soul ; 

When to my inmost core he glides, 

And bathes it with his ruby tides, 

A flow of joy, a lively heat, 

Fires my brain, and wings my feet ! 

Tis surely something sweet, I think, 

a ee heavenly sweet, to 
ink ! 


Sing, sing of love, let Music’s broath 
Softly beguile our rapturous death, 
While, my young Venus, thou and I 
To the voluptuous cadence die ! 

Then waking from our languid trance, 
Again we'll sport, again we'll dance. 





ODE L.’ 


Wuen I drink, f{ feel, I feel, 
Visions of poetic zeal !¢ 





1T have adopted the interpretation of Regnier 


and others; 
Marte fero 3 


Altri 
Che sol 0 8 ‘I mio conforto, 


* This, the preceding ode, and a few more of 
the same character, are merely chansons & boire. 
Most likely they were the cffusions of the moment 
of conviviality, and were song, we imagine, with 
rapture in Greece; but that interesting associa- 
tion, by which they always recalled the convivial 
emotions that produced them, can be very little 
felt by the most eee reader ; - much 

Q grammarian, who sees 
¢ dialedts ‘and particles. 
spurious; but I belfeve he 
nion, It has all the spint 
otr author. Like the wreath which he pre- 
sented in the dream, ‘it smells of Anacreon.’ 

The form of this cde in the original 4g re- 


ODES OF ANAOREON. 


Warm with the goblet’s freshening 


dews, 
My heart invokes the heavenly Muse. 
en I drink, my sorrow’s o’er ; 
I think of doubts and fears no more ; 
But scatter to the railing wind 
Each gloomy phantom of the mind ! 
When I drink, the jesting boy, 
Bacchus himself, partakes my joy ; 
And, while we dance through breath- 
ing bowers, 
Whose every gale is rich with flowers, 
In bowls he makes my senses swim, 
Till the gale breathes of nought but 
i ! 


him ! 
When I drink, I deftly twine 
Flowers begemmed with tears of wine; 
And, while with festive hand I 
spread. 6 
The smiling ene round my head, 
Something whispers in my breast, 
How sweet it is to live at rest ! 
When I drink, and perfume stills 
Around me all in balmy rills, 
Then as some beauty, smiling roses, 
In languor on my breast reposes, 
Venus! I breathe my vows to thee, 
In many a sigh of luxury ! 
When I drink, my heart refines, 
And rises as the cup declines, — 
Rises in the genial flow 
That none but social spirits know, 
When youthful revellers round the 
bowl, 
Dilating, mingle soul with soul 1° 
When I drink, the bliss is mine,— 
There’s bliss in every drop of wine ! 





markable, Itis a kind of song of seven,quatrain 
stanzas, cach beginning with fhe line as 


‘Or’ eyw mw Tov o.vor. 


‘ 
The first stanza alone is incomplete, consisting 
but i three oe ee ( i 
nacreon is not the only one (says Longe- 
jerre) whom wife gas inspired with poetry. 
ere is an e igram in the first” book of the 
Anthologia, which begins thus: 


Ocvos rou Xaprerre peyas weAer ios ac 
*¥8up &« wiumev, xadov ov raxorg eroy.’ si 


If with water you fll up your glas 
You'll never write a og wise; ” 

For wine is the horsa of Parnasans, 
Which harries a bard to the skies! 


© Subjoined to Gail's edition of Anacreon, there 
are sore curious letters upon the rages of the 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


All other joys that 1 have known, 
I’ve scarcely dared to call my own; 
But this the Fates can ne’er deatroy, 
Till Death o’ershadows all my joy ! 





ODE LI.! 


Fy not thus, my brow of snow, 
Lovely wanton ! fly not so. 
Though the wane of age is mine, 
Though the brilliant flush is thine, 
Still Tin doomed to sigh for thee, 
Blest, if thou could’st sigh for me! 
See, in yonder flowery braid, 
Guiled for thee, my blushing maid,* 
How the rose, of orient glow, 
aoe with the lily’s snow ; 

Mark how sweet their tints agree, 
Just, my girl, like thee and me! 





ODE Lil? 


AWAY, away, you men of rules, 
What have [ to do with schools ? 


ancients, which appoared in the French journals, 
At the openine of the Odeon, in Paris, the mana- 
gers ofthe spectacle requested Professor Gail to 
give them some uncommon name for the fétes of 
‘his institution. He suggested the word ‘ Thiase,’ 
which was adopted; but the literati of Paris 

estioned the propriety of it, and addressed 


u 
their criticisms to Gail, through the medium of 


the public prints. Two or three of the Ictters he 
has inserted in his edition, and they have ell- 
cited from him some learned research on the sub- 


ect, 

; 1 Alberti has imitated this ode; and Capilu- 
pas, in the following epigram, has given a version 
of it, , 


Cur, Lalage, mea vita, meos contemnis amores P 
Cur fugis e nostro pulchra puella sinu ? 

Ne fugias, sint sparga licct mea tempora canis, 
Inque tuo roseus fulgeat ore color. 

Aspice ut intextas deceant quoque flore corollas 
Candida purpureis Hilia s ta rosis. 


Oh! why répel my soul's impassioned vow, 
And fly, beloved maid, these lo arms? 

Is it that wintry time has strewed my brow, 
And thine are all the summer’s roseate charms P 


See the rich garland, culled in vernal weather, 
Where the young rogebud with the lly glows ; 

In wreaths of love we thus aay Swipe together, 
And I will be the lily, thoa the rose. 


be ‘In the same manner that Anacreon 


leads 
the whiteness of his locks, from the 


uty 
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They'd make me learn, they'd make me 
think 





















But weuld they make me love and 
drink ? 


Teach me this, and let me swim 
My soul upon the goblet’s brim ; 
Teach me this, and let me twine 
My arms around the ayy divine {4 
Age begins to blanch my brow, 

I’ve time for nought but pleasure now. 
Fly, and cool my goblet’s glow 

At yonder fountain’s gelid flow ; 

I'll quaff, my boy, and calmly sink 
This soul to slumber as I drink ! 

Soon, too soon, my jocund slave, 
You'll deck your master’s grassy grave ; 
And there’s an end—for ah! you know, 
They drink but little wine below !5 





ODE LIII. 


WueEn I behold the festive train 

Of dancing youth, I’m young again ! 
Memory wakes her magic trance, 

And wings me lightly through the dance. 





ofthe colour in garlands, a shepherd, in Theo- 
critus, endeavours to recommend his black hair: 
Kat 70 voy medAay eo, rat a yparre VaxOos 
AAA’ emiras ev TOLs oTedavots Ta mpwra Acyorras,’ 
épterre, Barnes, ete. 

8 This is doubtless the work of a more modern 

pad than Anacreon; for at the period when ho 
ved rhetoricians were not known.— Degen. 

apough the antiquity of this ode is confirmed 
by the Vatican manuscript, Iam very much in- 
clined to agreo in this argument against its 
authenticity; for, though the dawnings of 
rhetoric might already have appearcd, the first 
who gave it any celebrity was Corax of Syracuse, 
and he flourished in the century after Anacreon. 
Our poet anticipated the ideas. of Epicurus, in 
his aversion to the labours of learning as well as 
his devotion to voluptuousness. Macay radeav 
paxapto. devyere, said the philosopher of the 
garden in a Ictter to Pythocles, 

‘ By vons Adpodi ris here, I understand some 
beaut fit girl; in the same manner that Avatos 
is often used for wine. ‘Golden’ js frequently 
an epithet of beauty. Thus in Virgil, ‘ Venus 
aurea,’ and in Propertius, ‘Cynthia aurea.’ Tibul- 
lus, however, calls an old woman ‘ golden.’ 

5 Thus the witty Mainard: 

La Mort nous guette; ef quand ses lois 
Nous ont enfermés une fois 
Au sein d’une fosse profonde, 
Adien bons vins et bons repaa, 
Ma science ne trouve pas 

Des cabarets en l'autre monde, 
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Come, Cybeba, smiling maid! 
Cull the flower and twine the braid ; 
Bid the blush of summer's rose 

Burn upon my brow of snows ;? 

And let me, while the wild and young 
Trip the mazy dance along, 

Fling my ary of years away, 

And be as wild, as young as they. 
Hither haste, some cerdial soul ! 

Give my lips the brimming bow! ; 

Oh ! you will see this hoary sage 
Forget his locks, forget his age. 

He still can chaunt the festive hymn, 
He still can kiss the goblet’s brim ;? 
He still can act the mellow raver, 
And play the fool as sweet as ever ! 





ODE LIV.’ 


Mrratnxs the pictured bull we see 

Is amorous Jove—it must be he! 

How fondly blest he seems to bear 
The fairest of Phoenician fair ! 

How proud he breasts the foamy tide, 
And spurns tho billowy surge aside ! 
Sould any beast of vulgar vein 
Undaunted thus defy the main ! 

No: he descends from climes above, 
He looks the god, he breathes of Jove !4 





1 ‘It appears thet wreaths of flowers were 
adapted for poets and revellers at banquets, bat 
by no means became those who had pretensions 
to wisdom and phioeophy On this principle, 
in his 152d chapter, Licetus discovers & 
ment in Virgil, describing the garland of the poet 
Bilenus as fallen off; which as bevy Bes 
tLinks, the divine intoxication of Silenus 
that of common drunkards, who always wear 
theit crowns while they drink, This, indeed, is 
the ‘labor ineptiarum’ of commentators. 

® Wine is prescribed by Galen as an excellent 
medicine for old men, ‘ Quod frigidos et humori- 
bus expletos culefaciat,’ etc.; but nature was 
Anacreon’s physician, 

There is a proverb in Eriphus, as quoted b 
Athenmus, which says, ‘that winc makes an o 
ran daneo whether he will or not.’ 


ove €or apKatos, ov KaKws Vv, 
Lvoy Agyouves Tous as, Fa 
Tear xopeeu ov hs esiho, ome 
§ ‘This ode is written upon a pieture which 
pi ss the rape of Europa.’ — Madame 
ier. 


it érhaps be considered as a description 
of ome of those soind which the Sidonians bo 
off in honour of Europa, representing a woman 


ne- | treat 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


ODE LvV.§ 


WHILE we invoke the wreathéd spring, 
Resplendent rose ! to thee we'll mang; 

Resplendent rose! the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ 


bowers ; 
Whose virgin blush, of chastened dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When Pleasure’s bloomy season glows, 
The Graces love to twine the rose ; 
The rose is warm Dione’s bliss, 
And flushes like Dione’s kiss ! 
Oft has the poet’s magic tongue 
The rose’s fair luxuriance sung ; 
And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 
Have reared it in their tuneful shadés. 
When, at the early poets of morn, 
Tt sleeps upon the | Magee thorn, 
"Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence, 
To cull the timid floweret thence, 
And wipe, with tender hand, away 
The tear that on its blushes lay ! 
Tis sweet to hold the infant stems, 
Yet sd are le Aurora’s gems, 
And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 
That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye, 
Our rosy fillets scent exhale, 
And fill with balm the fainting gale ! 





carried across the sea by a bull, Thus Natalia 
Comezs, lib. viii. cap. 23; * Sidonii numismata cum 
feamind tauri dorso insidente ac mare transfre- 
tante, cuderunt in ejus honorem.’ In the little 
ise upon the pew of Syria, attributed 
very falsely to Lucian, there is menticn of this 
coin, and of a temple dedicated by the Sidonians 
to Astarte, whom some, it appears, confounded 
with Europa. Moschus has written a very 
beautiful idyl on the story of Europa. * 
* Thus Moschus: 


Kpuwe Geo cat tpewe Senas’ Kat yuvero ravpos. 
The God forgot himself, hie heaven, for love, 
And a bull's form belied the almighty Jove. 


5 This ode is a “argiliant negyric on the rose 
‘All gees (says ea) has prodyced nothing 
meter the Vick it Gieviliad eescliccee hick ta 
m 0 excellence w 
ancients attached to this flower, arose a pretty 


proverbial expression, used by Aristo ae: 
cording to Suidas, posa py’ ; : Pyou vE 
spoken roses,’ a p to the 


es somew. 
‘dire des flearcttes’ of the French. In the same 


idea of excellence ated, 

curious application of the word poder, for w 
the inquisitive reader may consult Gaulminus 
upon the epithalamium of our poet, where it is 


I doubt not, a ve 
Oot whied 


ODES OF ANACEEON. 


Oh, there is nought in nature bright, 
Where roses do not shed their light! 
When morning paints the orient skies, 
Her fingers burn with roseate dyes ; 
The nymphs display the roae’s charms, 
It mantles o’er their graceful arms ; 
Through Cytherea’s form it glows, 
And mingles with the living snows. 
The rose distils a healing balm, 
The beating pulse of pain to calm ; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay,? 
And mocks the vestige of ey : 
And when, at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 
Sweet as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour e’en in death ! 
Oh ! whence could such a plant have 
sprung ? 
Attend—for thus the tale is sung. 
When, humid, from the silvery stream, 
Effusing beauty’s warmest beam, 
Venus a sede in flushing hues, 
Mellowed by Ocean’s briny dews ; 
When, in the starry courts above, 
The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 





introduced in the romance of Theodorus. Mure- 
ae in one of his elegies, calls his mistress his 


Jam te igitur rursus teneo, formosula, jam te 
(Quid trepidas ?) toneo; jam, rosa, te teneo.— 


Now I again embrace thee, dearest, 
ell me, wanton, why thou fearest ?) 
my longing arms infold theo, 
Again, my rose, again I hold thee. 
This, like most of the terms of endearment in the 
modern Latin poets, is taken from Plautus: they 
were vulgar and colloquial in his time, and they 
are among the elegances of the modern Latinists. 
1 In the original here, he enumerates the man 
epithets of beauty, borrowed from roses, whic 
were used by the eer hye Tw codwy. We 
gee that poets wore dignified in Greece with the 
title of ge; even the careless Anacreon, who 
' lived but for love and volaptuousness, was called 
by Plato the wise Anacreon. Fuit hee sapientia 


guondum., 

§ He here alludes to the uge of the rose in em- 
balming, per (na@. es thinks) to the 
rosy unguent with which Venus anointed the 
co of Hector. It may likewise regard the 
ancient practice of putt ng garlands of roses gn 
the dead, as in Stating, Thed, lib, x, 782: 

Hi sertis, hi veris honore soluto 
Acoumuilant artus patridque in reponunt 
Corpus cdoratam,~= 

where ‘ verla honor,’ though it means every kind 
of flowers, m ngh rt ref 
to the rose. 


ov 


Disclosed the nymph of azure glance, 

The nymph bs shakes the martial 
lance ! 

Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 

The earth produced an infant flower, 

Which sprung, with blushing tinctures 
dressed, 

And wantoned o’er its parent breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hailed the Rose, the boon of earth ! 

With nectar drops, a ruby tide 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed,? 

And bade them bloom, the flowers 


divine 
Of him who sheds the teeming vine ; 


And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the morn. 


ODE LVI. 


He, who instructs the youthful crew 
To bathe them in the brimmer’s dew, 





Pierius, lib. ly., that some of the ancients used to 
order in their wills, that roscs should be annually 
scattered on their tombs, and he has adduced 
some sepulchral inscriptions to this purpose. 

8 The author of the Pervigilium Veneris (a 
poem attributed to Cuatullus, the style of which 
ae penis to me to have all the laboured luxuriance 
ofa much later period) ascribes the tinctura of 
the rose to the blood from the wound of Adonis— 

Roses 
Fuse aprino de cruore—~ 


according to the emondation of Lipsius. In the 
following epigram this hue is dilferently ac- 
counted for : 
Illa quidem studiosa suum defendere Adonim, 
Gradivus stricto quem petit ense ferox, 
Affixit duris vestigia creca rosetis, 
Albaque divino picta cruore rosa est. 


While the enamoured queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war-god rushes; 
She treads upon a thornéd rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 
Thesnowy floweret feels her blood, and blushes! 
* This appears to be one of the hymns whict 
were at the anniversary festival of tho 
vintage; one of the emAyvins vurot, a8 OUT poel 
himself terms them in the fifty-ninth ede. We 
cannot help feeling a peculiar veneration for these 
relies of the nef antiquity. Horace may 
be to have written the nineteenth ode 
of his second book and the twenty-fifth of the 
third for some bacckanalian celebration of this 


ay s6em more or 
We read, in the Hieroglyphics of | kind, 
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And taste, wncloyed by rich ex- 


cesses, 
All the bliss that wine possesses | 
He, who inspires the youth to glance 
In wingéd circlets through the dance ! 
Bacchus, the god, again is here, 
And leads along the blushing year ; 
The blushing year with rapture tecms, 
Ready to shed those cordial streams 
Which, sparkling in the cup of mirth, 
Tiluminate the sons of earth !} 
And when the ripe and vermil wine, 
Sweet infant of the pregnant vine, 
Which now in mellow clusters swells, 
Uh! when it bursts its resy cells, 
The heavenly stream shall mantling 
flow, 
To balsam evory mortal woe ! 
No youth shall then be wan or weak, 
For dunpling health shall light the 
cheek ; 
No heart shall then desponding sigh, 
For wine shall bid desponddence fly ! 
Thus—till another autumn’s glow 
Shall bid another vintage flow ! 


ODE LVII.? 


AND whee immortal hand could 
she 

Upon this disk the ocean’s hed % 

And, in a frenzied flight of soul, 

Sublime as Heaven's eternal pole, 





4 Madame Dacier thinks that the poet here had 
the nepenthé of Homer in his a Py dec 
Ub. iv. This nepenthé was a something of exqui- 
site rag ee a Helen ne Pi he of her 
guests, whic e power of dispelling every 
anxiety. A French writer, with very elegant 

that this whi 


et, 
gallon , conjectures ch made 
bow! so be ling, was the charm of Helen’s 
Richt : eo Meré, quoted by Bayle, 


ne. 
8 This ode is a very animated description of a 
icture of Venus on a discus, which represented 
Rae in hor t emergence from the 


waves. About two centuries after Our poet 
wrote, the pencil of the artist atalse embellished 
this en in his famous pai of the Venus 


Anadyomené, the model of which, as Pliny in- 
forms us, was the beautiful Campas en to 
him by Alexander ; though, rey 


according to Natalis 
lib. vil. . 16, tt was Ph aS who sat 
to Anelles for the face and breast of this Venus, . 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


Imagine thus, in semblance warm, 

The Queen af Love’s voluptuous form, 

Floating along the silvery sea 

In beauty’s naked majesty ? 

Oh ! he has given the raptured sight 

A witching banquet of delight ; 

And all those sacred scenes of Lovo, 

Where only hallowed eyes may rove, 

Lie faintly glowing, half-concealed, 

Within the Nae billows veiled. 

Light as the leaf that summer’s 
breeze 

Has wafted o’er the glassy seas, 

She floats upon the ocean’s breast, 

Which undulates in sleepy rest, 

And stealing on, she gently pillows 

Her bosom on the amorous billows, « 

Her bosom, like the humid rose, 

Her neck, like dewy-sparkling snows, 

Lihime the liquid path she traces, 

And burn within the strcam’s em- 
braces ! 

In languid luxury soft sho glides, 

Eucircled by the azure tides, 

Like some fair lily, faint with weop- 


ing, 

Upon a bed of violets sleeping ! 

Beneath their queen’s inspiring glance, 

The dolphins o'er the grecn sea 
dance, 

Bearing in triumph young Desire, 

And baby Love with smiles of fire ! 

While, sparkling on the silver waves, 

The tenants of the briny caves 

Around the pomp in eddies play, 

And gleam along the watery way. 


There are a few blemishes in the reading of 
the ode before us, which have influenced Faber, 
Heyne, Brunck, etc., to denounce the whole poem 
as spurious, Won ego paucis offendar*maculis, 
{ think it is beautiful enough to be atuthen- 


e. 

8 The abruptness of apa rig ropevere rorroy ic 
finely expressive of sudden admiration, andis unc 
of those beautics which we cannot but admire 
in their source, though by frequent imitation 
they are now bee languid ad unimpres- 


sive, 

* The picture here has gl] the delicate character 
of a pipe brane Venus, ~~ is the clok a yeah 
emblem of w © poetry of passion ought to 
be; glowing but thro a veil, and stealin 
apes the heart from reach Mili Few of the 
ancients have attained this modesty of descrip 
—, tha alg like the golden cloud that huny 

er Ju : Pippin ete oe 
but that of fanay, 
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ODE LVIIL! 


Waew gold, as fleet as Zephyr’s pinion, 

Hacapes like any faithless wine? 

And flies me (ag he flies me ever),? 

Do I pursue him? never, never ! 

No, let the false deserter go, 

For who would court his direst foe? 

But when I feel my lightened mind 

No more by ties of gold confined, 

I loosen all my clinging cares, 

And cast them to the vagrant airs, 

Then, then I feel the Muse’s spell, 

And wake to life the dulcet shell ; 

The dulcet shell to beauty sings, 

And love dissolves along the strings ! 

Thus, when my heart is sweetly taught 

Htw little gold deserves a thought, 

The bln slave returns once more, 
eAnd with him wafts delicious store 

Of racy wine, whose balmy art 

In slumber seals the anxious heart ! 

Again he tries my soul to sever 

From love and song, perhaps for ever ! 

Away, deceiver! why pursuing 

Ceaseless thus my heart’s undoing ? 

Sweet is the ee amorous tire ; 

Sweet are the sighs that thrill the lyre ; 

Oh ! sweeter far than all the gold 

The waftage of thy winga can hold. 

I well remember all thy wiles ; 

ad withered Cupid's flowery smiles, 

And o’er his harp such garbage shed, 

I thought its angel breath was fled ! 


VI have followed Barnes’ arrangement of this 
ode; it deviates somewhat from the Vatican MS,, 
but it appeared to me the more natural order. 

* There is a kind of pun in these words, as 
Madame Dacier has already remarked; for 
Chrysos, which signifies gold, was also a fre 

nent a for eegrit a of oe 
Ogues there nk, a similar play upon 
the word, where the followers of Chrysippus are 
ealled golden fishes, The puns of tho ancients 
are in general even more vapid than our own; 
some of the best are those recorded of Diogenes, 
® Ace &', aes pe devya. This of iteration 
has already boen taken “etthe off Though some- 
mes m a playful beauty, it is peculiarly 
expresslve of im oned sentiment, and we may 
easily believe that it was one of the many sources 
Somes ea of Site! de ell Pa 
@ of Sap . Vet. 
Post, Dial, 9. Tt will nob be said that this is a 
mechanical ornament by any one who can feel 
ita charm in those eet Catalius, where he 
complains of the infidelity of, his mistress, 
Leabia; 
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They tainted all his bow] of blisses, 
His bland desires and hallowed kisses.‘ 
Oh ! fly to haunts of sordid men, 

But rove not near the bard again ; 
Thy glitter in the Muse’s shade 

Scares from her bower the tuneful maid; 
And not for worlds would I forego 
That moment of poetic glow, 

When my full soul, in Fancy’s stream, 
Pours o’er the lyre its swelling theme. 
Away, away ! to worldlings hence, 
Who feel not this diviner sense, 

And, with thy gay fallacious blaze, 
Dazzle their unrefinétd gaze. 


ODE LIX5 


SABLED by the solar beam, 

Now the fiery clusters teet, 

In osier baskets, borne along 

By all the festal vintage throng 

Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 

Ripe as the melting fruits they bear. 
Now, now they press the pregnant 


grapes, 
And now the captive stream escapes, 
In fervid tide of nectar gushing, 
And for its bondage proudly blush- 
ing ! 
While, round the vai’s impurpled brim, 
The choral song, the vintage hymn 


ipa oases nostra, Lesbia illa, 
Dia Lesbia, quam Catullus unam, 
Plus quam se atque suos amavit omnes, 
Nuno, ete. 
St sic omnia divisset/ but the rest does not bear 
citation. 
* Original: 
Dirnuarwy se xedvuv, 
Tlo8wy xumeAAa xipyns® 
Horace has, ‘ Desiderique temperare poculum ;’ 
not figuratively, however, like Anacreon, but im- 
porting the love-philtres of the witches. Ry 
cups of kisses’ our poet may allude to a fa- 
vourite gallantry among the ancients, Sosa 
when the lips of their mistresses had touche 
the brim: 
‘Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'l) not ask for wine.’ 
5 in the true spirit of literary qoepti- 
deat theta that this ode is genuine, Artic’ 
7 ‘ae for such p riences eae 
amo nec poasum dicere quare;’ 
this is far from satistactory criticiam, 
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of uths and 
Btoale-s a the dloyed and panti 
Mark, how they drink, with all their 


63, 
The cuent tide ber ph rier flies ; 
The infant balm of all their fears, 
The infant Bacchus, born in tears ! 
When he, whose verging years decline 
=e into the “we as mine, 

en he inhales the vintage spring, 
His heart is fire, his foot's a wing 
And, as he flies, his hoary hair 
Plays truant with the wanton air ! 
While the warm youth, whose wishing 


soul 
Has kindled o’er the inspiring bowl, 
+ page seeks the shadowy aro 
ere, in the tempting guise of love, 
Reclining sleeps some witching maid, 
Whose sunny charms, but dis- 


layed, 
Blush Piroagh the bower, that, closely 
twined, 
Excludes the kisses of the wind ! 
The virgin wakes, the glowing boy 
Allures her to the embrace of joy ; 
Swears that the herbage heaven has 


spread 
Was sacred as the nuptial bed ; 
That laws should never bind desire, 
aR love was soaletil holiest ca ! 

e virgin weeps, the virgin sighs ; 
He kissed her Ep , he kissed hee eves’ 
} , the tear was dew, 
They only raised his flame anew. 
And, oh ! he stole the sweetest flower 
That ever bloomed in any bower ! 


Such is the madness wine imparts, 
Whene’er it steals on youthful hearts. 


fair, 
air, 
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And though no glorious prise be thine, 
No i wienth around thee twine, 
Yet every hour is g s hour, 

To him who gathera wisdom’s flower 1 
Then wake thee from thy magic slum- 


bers, 
aig to the soft and Phrygian num- 


rs, 

Which, as my trembling lips repeat, 
Thy chords shall echo heck as sweet. 
The cygnet thus, with fading notes, 
As down Cayster’s tide he floats, 
Plays with his snowy plumage fair 
Wo the wanton murmuring air, 

ich amorously lingers round, 
And sighs responsive sound for sound! 
Muse of the Lyre! illume my dream, 
Thy Phebus is my fancy’s theme ; 
And hallowed is the harp I bear, 
And hallowed is the wreath I wear, 
Hallowed by him, the god of lays, 
Who modulates the choral maze ! 
I sing the love which Daphne twined 
Around the godhead’s yielding mind ; 
I sing the blushing Daphne's flight 
From this sthereal youth of light ; 
And how the tender, timid maid 
Flew panting to the kindly shade, 
Resigned a form, too tempting fair, 
And grew a verdant laurel there ; 
Whose leaves, with sympathetic thrill, 
In terror seemed to tremble still ! 
The god pursued, with ee desire ; 
And when his hopes were all on fire, 
And when he thought to hear the sigh 
With which enamoured virgins die, 
He only heard the pensive air 

ispering amid her leafy hair ! 
But oh, my-soul ! no more—no more ! 
Enthusiast, whither do I soar? 
This sweet 


maddening dream of soul 





Se a 
1 8no sin ight 
ODE LX. Which fly to wound ssteattal beasts, 
Awak3z to life, my dulcet shell, When sure the Igy, with sweeter tone, 
To Phobus all thy sighs shall swell; {Can tell the darts fiat woundeny own ? 

1 This h to Apollo is ot to have { be th Id ad 
ses neuen. nt nara | eee See, eas hat 
rather a sublimer flight than the Teian is | and is one of We per- 
accustomed to soax. But we ought not to judge | ceive in what sa altered and im stata his 
Bras Nas presaved eid partial Tesee E we | upon Horace siting gm ode from the third 

rece 

wnewellorace but as we ently of Ansoreon. a — 
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Still be sath prelear 

The descant of the 

Still let the aeaasel Dein float, 
love in every note | 

And — the youth, whose burning 


Has felt the Paphian star's control, 
When he the guid lays shall hear 
His heart will flutter to his ear, 
And drinking there of song divine, 
Banquet on intellectual wine !! 


eine 


ODE LXI.® 


Gorpen hues of youth are fled ; 
H8ary locks deform my head. 
Bloomy graces, dalliance gay, 
All red owers of life decay.? 


1 Here ends the last of the odes in the Vatican 
MS., whose authority confirms the genuine an- 
tiquity of them al], though a few have soe 

among the number which we may hesitate in 
ating to Anacreon. 7 the a i one ae 
fixed to this translation, I 
had quoted this manuatript proreitle: relying | th 
upon an imperfect copy of it, which Isaac Vossi 
had taken; I shall just mention two or curee't ine 
stances of ‘hie inaccuracy, the first which occur 
to nie, pe the attr of the Dove, on the words 
Tireporos he says, ‘Vatican MB, 
purciaten, ¢ ie isciano jnvito, though the 
MS. reads robadeagt de with ovoxcacw interlincd. 
Doren, #00 on the same line, is somewhat in 
In the twent a aes ode of this series, 
line ‘thirteenth, the pg tire | with a: inter- 
lined, and Barnes apni to it the qonding of 
revdy. Tn the fifty-seventh, line twelfth, he pe 
feases to have poeta the reading of the 
ry aca 3 en’ me | while the latter has 
8 en’ avra, Almost all the other anno- 
ay Store nay e transplanted theseerrors from eB, 
The intrusion of this melancholy ode among 
the careless levities of our poet, has always re- 
— me of the skeletons which the tians 
used to hang up in their banquet-rooms to in- 
— a thought of mortality even amfdst the | & 
mirth. If it were not for the 
of +e numbers, the Telan Muse should 
e. Quid habet sine, line que 





nus saetan. conrivin lodumn. 


The wing of every day 
some blooming joy away’ 


4\. 


Mh aed begins to trace 
pies 0’ pit face ; 

rea has shed its cancket bloom, 
All the futnre say onal bed gloom ! 


tae cepacia De aeine fe 
aide is the tt ought of 


Pluto’s is a dark abod. 
Sad the journey, sad the road : 
And, the gloomy travel o’er, 
Ah ! we can return no more 15 


ODE LXII.® 


FILu ,me, boys, a8 deep a draught 

As e’er was filled, as e’er was quaffed ; 
But let the water amply flow, 

To cool the grape’s intemperate glow ;? 


And wafts from our enamoured arms 
The banquet’s mirth, the virgin’s charms. 

4 Regnicr, a libertine French poet, has written 
— sonnets on the approach of death, full of 

loomy and trembling repentance. Chaulieu, 

bien ele age more Kongai! the spirit of of 

aren pe ilosopher. his poem, ad- 
feasel to the Marquis La Farre: 
Plus j’approche du terme et moinsjeleredoute, ctc. 
I shall leave it to the moralist to make his re- 
flections here: it is impossible to be very Ana- 
creontio on such a subject. 
Sealiger, upon Catullus’ well-known lines, 

‘oni nunc it per iter,’ etc., remarks that Acheron, 

th the same idea, is called ay yb by Theo- 
oritus, and évoexépouos by Nican 

This ode consiats of two fragments, which 
are to be found in Athensus, book x., and which 
Barnes, from the similarity of their tendency, 
has combined into one. I[ think this a vey 
justifiable liberty, and have - ted it in 
other fragments of our gy egen Blas us 
here to verses of Uz, lib. iv. der Tr nker, 

7 It was Amphictyon who first taught the 
Greeks to mix water with their wine in comme- 
rg of which circumstance ‘they Pskercie 

to Bacchus and the nymphs. oe 
mythological allegory the following epigram is 


pera ex utero Semeles lavere Lyeum 
Naiades, 


Cum sitar teeta, at ene his 
a en 
Cooke ratas tate auionar 
o Plevive Valeriann 


*, 
Which is, sox verdum verbo, 
Mgr pore fire consumed his The’ 
edt at 


i ht young Baschus from 
him burning in ner ete i 


loves the 
native fires infariat 


And’ when 
in the Tountain of the 2 ed 


He bathes 
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Let not the fer be single 
But with the =a in ars i mingle ; 
For, though the bowl’s the grave of 


sadness, 
Oh! be it ne’er the birth of madneas ! 
No, banish from our board to-night 
The revelries of rude delight ! 
To Scythians leave these wild excesses, 
Ours be the joy that soothes and blesses! 
And while the temperate bowl .we 
wreathe, 
Our choral hymns shall sweetly breathe, 
Beguiling every hour along 
With harmony of soul and song ! 


peerenanrnrorttel 


ODE LXIII.} 


To Love, the soft and blooming child, 

I touch the harp in descant wild ; 

To Love, the babe of Cyprian bowers, 

The boy, who breathes and blushes 
flowers ! 

To Love, for heaven and earth adore 


him, 
And gods and mortals bow before him! 


ET FOS 


ODE LXIV.? 
Haste thee, nymph, whose wingéd 
r 


spea 
Wounds the fleeting mountain deer ! 
Dian, Jove’s immortal child, 
Huntress of the savage wild ! 


¥* This fragment is presorved in Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Sérom. lib. vi., and in Arsenius, 
. Grac.—Barnes, It appears to have 

been the opening of a hymn in praise of Love. 
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Goddess with the sun-bright hair ! 

Listen to & people's prayer. 

Th s thy vanqudaied poor! 18 
ere Wis 6 mourn ! 

Come to e's wavy shore, 

There thy people’s peace restore, 

Thine their hearts, their altars thine; 

Dian ! must they—must they pine ? 


Eee 


ODE LXV.4 


LIKE some wanton filly sporting, 
Maid of Thrace ! thou fly’st my court. 


ing. 
Wanton filly ! tell me why 

Thou trip’st away, with scornful eyg, 
And seem’st to think my doting heart 
Is novice in the bridling art ? 
Believe me, girl, it is not so; 
Thou’'lt find this skilful hand can 
The reins upon that tender form, 
However wild, however warm ! 
Thou’lt own that I can tame thy force, 
And turn and wind thee in the course, 
Though wasting now thy careless hours 
Thou sport’st amid the herbs an 


owers, 
Thou soon shalt feel the rein’s control, 
And tremble at the wished-for goal ! 


cd] 
throw 





ODE LXVI.5 


To thee, the Queen of nymphs divine, 
Fairest of all that fairest shine ; 


habitants our poet is supposed to have addressed 
this supplication to Diana, It was written (ag 
Madame Dacier conjectures) on the occasion of 
some battle, in which the Magnesians had been 


* This hymn to Diana is extant in Mephzs- | defeated 
which 


tion, ‘There is an anecdote of our poet, 
has led to some doubt whether he ever wrote any 
odes of this kind. I¢ is related by the Scholiast 
a Pindar (Zethmionic, od. ii. v. 1, as cited by 
nes). Anacreon being asked why he addressed 

all his hymns to women, and none to the dei 
answered, ‘ women are my deities.’ 
have assumed the same tiberty in reporting this 
anecdote which I have done in translating some 
of the odes; and it were to be wished that these 
Httle infidelities were always considered pardon- 
able in the the ancients; thus, 
when nature x tten in the in t 
translation, ‘tanien ugque recurret,’ 

§ Lethe, a river of Ionia, according to Strabo, 
falling into tho Meander. “Near to it was situated 
the town Magnesia, in favour of whose in- 


efeated. 

* This ode, which is addressed to some Thra 
cian girl, exists in Heraclides, and has beeng 
imitated very frequently by Horace, as all the 
annotatora have remarked. Madame Dacier ro. 
jects the allegory, which runs so obviousl 
throughout it, an ppposes it to have been ad 

sed to a young mére be wo Polyorates. 
There is more modesty than in 
lady’s conjecture. Pierius, in t 
of his Hieroglyphies, forms 
ug that the horse was the hicroglyphical emblem 


of pride. 
he Ci en 


omance of 
eodorus Prodromnus, and is that kind af 
thalamiam which was sung like a scholium at the 
np banquet. 
ong the many works of the impassioned 
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To thee, thon blushing young Desire, 
Who rul’st the world with darts of fire ! 
And oh ! thou nuptial Power, to thee 
Who bear'st of life the guardian key ; 
Breathing my soul in fragrant praise, 
And weaving wild my votive lays, 
For thee, O Queen ! [ wake the lyre, 
For thee, thou blushing young Desire ! 
And oh ! for thee, thou nuptial Power, 
Come, and illume this genial hour. 
Look on thy bride, luxuriant boy ! 
And while thy lambent glance of joy 
Plays over all her blushing charms, 
Delay not, snatch her to thine arms, 
Before the lovely trembling prey, 
Like a young birdling, wing away ! 
Ok! Stratocles, impassioned youth ! 
Dear to the Queen of amorous truth, 
And dear to her, whose yielding zone 
ill soon resign her all thine own ; 
Turn to Myrilla, turn thine eye, 
Breathe to Myrilla, breathe thy sigh ! 
To those bewitching beauties turn ; 
For thee they mantle, flush, and burn ! 
Not more the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Outblushes all the glow of bowers, 
Than she unrivalled bloom discloses, 
The sweetest rose, where all are roses ! 
Oh ! may the sun, benignant, shed 
His blandest influence o’er thy bed ; 
And foster there an infant tree, 
To blush like her, and bloom like thee ! 





ODE LXVII.! 


GENTLE youth ! whose looks assume 
Such a soft and girlish bloom, 

Why repulsive, why refuse 

The friendship which my heart pursues ? 





aka AA eRe, eae OO EOE CR Ae eet I NN RL a St amy 


Sapphe, of which time and ignorant superstition 
have deprived us, the loss of her opithalamiums 
is not one of the least that we deplore. A sub- 


ject so interesting to an amorous faney was The 


warmly felt, and must ae been warmly de- 
aeribed, by tach a cou and such an i tion. 
The following lines are cited as a relic of one of 
her epithalamiums : 

0 . rot sev on oe 
al gi are ean. inayat ont 
See Scaliger, in his Poetics, on the Epitha- 

lamiurr. 
11 have formed this poem of three or four 


different te, which is a liberty that per- 
haps may be uatified by the example of Barves, 
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Thou little know'st the fond control! 
With which thy virtue reins my soul ! 
Then emile not on my locks of gray, 
Believe me oft with converge gay ; 
I’ve chained the years of tender age, 
And boys have loved the prattling 
sage | 
For mine is many a soothing pleasure, 
And mine is many asoothing measure ; 
And much I hate the beamless mind, 
Whose earthly vision, unrefined, 
Nature has never formed to see 
The beauties of simplicity ! 
Simplicity, the flower of heaven, 
To souls elect, by Nature given ! 


ODE LXVIIL.? 


RicH in bliss, I proudly scorn 

The stream of Amalthea’s horn ! 
Nor should I ask to call the throne 
Of the Tartessiau prince my own ;3 
To totter through his train of years, 
The victim of declining fears. 

One little hour of joy to me 

Is worth a dull eternity ! 


ODE LXIX.* 


Now Neptune’s sullen month ap_ 
The angry uight-cloud swe 
tea 


T8 } 

And savage storms, infuriate driven, 
Fly howling in the face of heaven ! 
Now, now, my friends, the gathering 


with 


gloom 
With roseate rays of wine illume : 


whe Bech ae tetant the Piles si, er edition, 
and the @ ep’ vbuip, dep’ ovvoy, 
w was, which he has subjotned to the e igrama’ 
fragments combined in this ode are the 67th, 
96th, 97th, and 100th of Barnes’ edition, to which 
I refer the reader for the names of the authors 
by whom they are preserved. 

3 ahs feagriant preserved in the third book 


of Strabo. 

3 He here alludes to Arganthonius, who lived, 
according to Lucian, a hundred and ag A il 
= reigned, according to Herodotus, ty.— 

Barnes. 

4 This is composed of two fragments, the 
and Slst in Barnes. They ara both foung fa 
Eustathius, 
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And while our wreaths of parsley 


Their fadeless tng esr our head, 
We'll hymn the ighty power of 


wine, 
And shed libations on his shrine ! 





ODE LXX. 


Tuxy wove the lotus band, to deck 
And fan with pensile wreath their neck; 
And eve est, to shade his head, 
Three little breathing chaplets spread ;? 
And one was of Egyptian leaf, 

The rest were roses, fair and brief ! 
While from a golden vase profound, 
To all on flowery beds around, 

A goblet-nymph, of heavenly shape, 
Poured the rich weepings of the grape ! 





ODE LXXL? 


A BROKEN cake, with honey sweet, 
Is all my spare and simple treat ; 
And while a generous bow! I crown, 
To float my little banquet down, 

I take the soft, the amorous lyre, 
And sing of love’s delicious fire ! 

In mirthful measures, warm and free, 
I sing, dear maid, and sing for thee ! 





1 Three fragments form this little ode, all of 
which are preserved in Athenwus. They are the 
62d, 78th, and 83d in Barnes. 


3 Longepierre, to give an idea of the luxurious 
estimation in which garlands were held by the 
ancients, relates an anecdote of a courtezan, who, 
in order to A Nien three lovers, without leaving 
cause for : pt with any of them, gave a kiss 
to one, let the other drink after her, and pnt a 
garland on the brow of the third; so that each 
was satisfied with his favour, and flattered him- 
salf with the preference. 

This cireumstance is extremely like the subject 
of one of the tensons of Savari de Mauléon, a trou- 
hadour, See I Histoire des Trou 


ba- | the 80th of Barnes’ 


. Littévaire des 
dours, The recital is a curious picture of the 
puerile gallantries of chivalry. 
* This poem is compiled by Barnes, from 
Athenweus, Hephestion, and Arsenius, Bee 
es, 80. 
4 This I have formed from the 84th and 9éth 
Barnes’ edi 


of tion. The two itegments are found 
in Athenmus, 


39n the original: 
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ODE LXXIL.‘4 


With twenty chords my lyre is hung, 
And wniiet wake them all for thee, 
Thou, O virgin ! wild and young, 
Disport’st in airy levity. 
The nursling fawn, that in some shade 
Its antlered mother leaves behind,® 
Ig not more wantonly afraid, 
More timid of the rustling wind ! 





ODE LXXITIL* 
Fare thee well, perfidious maid ! 
My soul, too long on earth delayed, 
Delayed, perfidious girl! by thee, 
Is now on wing for liberty. # 
I fly to seek a kindlier sphere, 
Since thou hast ceased to love me here, 





ODE LXXTV.’ 


I BLOOMED, awhile, a happy flower, 
Till love approached, one fatal hour, 
And made my tender branches fee} 
The wounds of his avenging steel. 
Then, then I feel like some poor willow 
That tosses on the wintry billow ! 





ODE LXXVv.8 


Monarou Love! resistless boy, 
With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 








— 


"Og ev vA Kepotgons 
ArroderpGats urro punrpos. 


‘Horned’ here undoubtedly seems a strange 
epithet. Madame Dacier, however, observes 
that Sophocles, Callimachus, etc., have all applied 
it in the very same manner; and she seems to 
agree in the ssi of the scholisst upon 

dar, that perbaps horns are not always 
peculiar to the males. 1 think we may with 
more ease conclude it to be a licence of the poet,' 
‘jussit habere pnellam cornua,’ 

8 This fragment is preserved by the scholiast 
upon Aristo rg vig Ne is the 87th in Barnes. 

7 This is to be a eh on, and is 

ition, 


IT must here apologize for omitting a ig oie 
siderable fragment imputed to our poet, Barth, 
s sy shah Med, otc., which is preserved in the 
twelfth book of Atheneus, and is the Slat in 
Barnes. If it was really Anacreon who wrote it, 
nl Fait unquam sic ait, 1t is in a atyle of 
gross satire, and is full of expressions which 
never could be gracefully translated. 

® This t is preserved by Dion Chrysos. 
tom, Orat, i, de Reqno.--See Barnes, 63, 
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tread the mountain-dew ; 
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And nymphs, that glance ethereal blue, | Pretty nymph, of tender age, 
Disposting 


Propitious, oh | receive my sighs, 
Which, burning with entreaty, rise ; 
That thou wilt whisper, to the breast 
Of her I love, thy soft behest ; 
And counsel her to learn from thee 
The lesson thou hast taught to me. 
Ah! if my heart no flattery tell, 
al A I’ve learned that lesson 
well ! 





ODE LXXVI.? 


Betrit of Love! whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze, in golden twine, 
Come, within a fragrant cloud, 
Blushing with ight, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, oh! waft me hence away ! 
Love! my soul is full of thee, 

Alive to all thy luxury. 

But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silvered hues 
Which Time upon my forchead strews. 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 

In store for younger, happier arms ! 





ODE LXXVIL? 


HirHer, gentle Muse of mine, 
Come and teach thy votary old 
Many a golden hymn divine, 
For the nymph with vest of gold. 


eed 


1 This ent, which is extant in Athenwus 
ala 101), is supposed, on the authority of 
hamelegn, to have been addressed to sel te 
We have tleo 9 stanza attributed to her, which 
some romancers have supposed to be her answer 
Anacreon, ‘Mais par malheur (as con be says) 
appbo vint aun monde environ cent ou six vingts 
ans avant Anacréon.’ Nouvelles de la Rép. des 
Leté, tom, i1. de Novembre 1684, The following 
is her fragment, the complimmt of which is very 
finely imagined ; she supposes that the Muse has 
dictated the verses of Anacreon: 


Kewov, w xpucod Movo"’, evurwes 
Yywor, ex TAS KaAALyyraLKos eoPAas 
Tycgs xupac ov acide reprvws 

aBus ayayos. 


Oh Mase! who attt'st on golden throne, 
G 
The Tolan exge is tanghe BY theo; 








Fair thy silky locks unfold : 
Listen to a ped sage, 
Sweetest maid with vest of gold ! 





ODE LXXVIII.§ 


Wovtp that I were a tuneful lyre, 
Of burnished ivory fair, 
Which in the Dionysian choir 
Some blooming boy should bear ! 
Would that I were a golden vase, 
And then some nymph should hold 
My spotless frame with blushing grace, 
erself as pure as gold ! 





ODE LXXIX.‘ 


WHEN ag oe sees my beard of snow, 
Which blanching time has taught to 


flow, 
Upon his wing of golden light 
He aSSes with A saateth flight, 
And, flitting on, he seems to say, 
‘Fare thee well, thou’st had thy day ! 





Curip, whose lamp has lent the ray 
Which lightens our meandering way— 
Cupid, within my bosom stealing, 
Excites a strange and mingled feeling, 
Which pleases, though severely teasing, 
And teases, though divinely pleasing !° 





Bu dess, from thy throne of gold, 
The Lieeryer hymn thou’st ever told, 
He lately learned and sang for me, 

® This is formed of the 124th and 119th frag- 
ments in Barnos, both of which are to be found 
in Scaliger’s Poctics. 

De Pauw thinks that those detached lines and 
couplets, which Scaliger, has adduced as examples 
in his Poetics, are by no means authentie, but of 
his own fabrication. 

§ This is gene inserted among the remains 
of Alewus. Some, however, have attributed it to 
Anacreon. See our poet’s 22nd ode, and the 
notes. 

¢See Barnes, 173. This fragment, to which I 
have taken the liberty of adding a turn not to bo 


found in the original, is cited by Lucian in his 
ht, is in 


essay on the G es. 
§ Barnes, 125, This, if I remember 
Scaliger’s Poetics. Gail has omitted it in 
of fragmenta, 
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Let me resign a wretched breath, 
Since now remains to me 

No other balm than kindly death, 
To soothe my misery !* 

1 KNow thou lov’st a brimming measure, 
And art & kindly, cordial host ; 

But let me fill and drink at pleasure, 
Thus I enjoy the goblet most.* 


I rear that love disturbs my rest, 
Yet feel not love’s impassioned care ; 
I think there’s madness in my breast, 
Yet cannot find that madness there! 4 


Among the Epigrams of the Anthologia there are some 
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From dread Leucadia’s frowning steep 
[ll plunge into the whitening deep, 
And there I'll float, to waves resigned, 
For love intoxicates my mind !* 


Mix me, child, a cup divine, 
Crystal water, ruby wine: 

Weave the frontlet, richly flushing, 
O’er my wintry temples blushing. 
Mix the brimmer—love and I 
Shall no more the gauntlet try, 
Here—upon this holy bowl, 

T surrender all my soul !° 


negyrics on Ana- 


creon, which 1 had translated, and originally intended as a kind of Coronis to 
this work; but I found, upon conmidaralinn. that they wanted variety: a 
frequent recurrence of the same thought, within the limits of an epigram, to 
which they are confined, would render a collection of them rather uninteresting. 
I shall take the liberty, however, of subjoining a few, that I may not appear 
to have totally neglected those elegant tributes to the reputation of Anacreon. 
The four epigrams which I give are imputed to Antipater Sidonius. They are 
rendered, perhaps, with too much freedom; but, designing a translation of all 
that are on the subject, I imagined it was necessary to enliven their uniformity 


by sometimes indulging in the liberties of paraphrase. 


Avrirarpov ZiWwviov, es Avaxpeorra. 


Barror rerpaxopupBos, Avaxpeor, audi ce 
KlLooOS 
"ABpa re A\etmwrwy Toppupewy werana’ 
Hyya 8 apywoevros avab\cBowro ya- 
Aaxkros, 
Euwées 5’ aro yns Hbu xeorro pedu, 
Ogpa xe rot orodin Te Kat ooren repyw 
apyrat, 
Ec be ris POiwevors Xpiwwreras evppo- 
cua, 





1This fragment is extant in Arsenius and 
Hephestion, See Barnes (69), who has arranged 
the metre of it Vary Sleganuly, 

® Barnes, 72. This frarment, which is quoted 
by Athenmpus, is an excellent lesson for the 
votaxies of Jupiter Hospitalis, 

* This fragmentis in Hephzstion. See Barnes, 


Catullag eages something of this contra- 
riety of feelings 
Odi ct amo; quare id factam fortasse requiris; 

egy sed fleri sentio, et excrucior..—Carm, 
I Wre thee and hate thee, but if I ean toll 

The cause of wy love and my hate, may I die! 


Q ro didov orepéas, dire, BapBcrov, w ouv 
aovda, 
Tlavra dtardwoas Kat ouv epwre Brov. 


AROUND the tomb, oh bard divine ! 
Where soft thy hallowed brow re- 


poses, 
Long may the deathless ivy twine, 
And Summer pour her waste of roses ! 


And many a fount shall there distil, 
And many a rill refresh the Howers; 





I can feel it, alas ! I can feel it too well, 

That : love thee and hate thee, but cannot tell 

why. 

4 This also is in"Hophestion, and perhaps is a 
fragment of some poem in which n had 
commemorated the fate of Sappho, It is the 
128rd_ of Barnes. 

§ This ent is collected by Barnes from 
Demetrius Phalareus and Eustathius, and is sub- 
joined in his edition to the epigrams attributed 
to our poet, And here is the last of those little 
scattered flowers which I thought I bom pe 
bhcaly padipinea fd ee i it 
could be said © gatland w they form, 
To 8 wt Avaxpeorres, 
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But wine shall gush in every rill, 
And every fount be milky showers. 


Thus, shade of him whom Nature 
taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure, 
Who gave to love his warmest thought, 
Who gave to love his fondest mea- 
sure ! 


Thus, after death, if spirtts feel, 
Thou mayst, from odours round thec 
streaming, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal, 
And live again in blissful dreaming ! 





® 
Tou aurov, evs Tov avrov. 


e 


TupBos Avaxpeovros. 6 
KuKvos 
Bdde, xn rardwr Swporarn paren. 
Axpny detptoevre pediferae aude BadudrAw 
"Iwepa’ Kae xvacou AeuKos odwSe AcOos. 
Quy Atéys cor epwras amecBeoev' ev 5 
Axepovros 
Qy, dros wiwers Kumpids Gepporepp 


Heres sleeps Anacreon, in this ivied 
shade ; 
Here, mute in death, the Teian swan is 


aid. 
Cold, cold the heart, which lived but 
to respire 
All the voluptuous frenzy of desire ! 


Trios evOade 





1 Thus Horace of Pindar: 
Multa Dirceum levat aura cyenum. 


A swan was the hieroglyphical emblem of a poet. 
Anacreon, has been “Called the swan of Teos by 
another of his eulogists : 


. Ev rots pedtxpots ‘Iueporoe ouvrpodoy 
Debate Auoxpeovra, Tytov Fela 
or s Uypn vexTapos peAndory. 
: Tyo, Avdodoy. 
God of the grape! thou @ast betrayed, 
In wine's bewilderity dream, ai 
The fairest swan that ever played 
Along the Muse's stream 
The Telan, nursed with al] those honeyed boys, 
The yous Deaires, light Loves, and rose-lipped 
oys 


3 Thus Bimonides, speaking of our poot : 
Modrns 8 ov Andy wedvrapreos, GAA’ ert eewo 


Bapfiroy ovde Gaveay euvacer ety aisy. 
Sapawsdav, Avtoany. 


-| Hecquicquam fecerunt,’ at 
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And yet, oh bard! thou art not mute 
in death, 

Still, still we catch thy lyre’s delicious 
breath ;? 

And atill thy songs of soft Bathylle 
bloom 


eae as the ivy round the mouldering 

om 

Nor yet has death obscured thy fire of 
ve 


ove, 

Still, still it lights thee through tho 
Elysian grove: 

And dreams are thine that bless the 
elect alone, 

And Venus calls thee, even in death, 
her own ! 





Tov avrov, ets Tov avrov. 
Hewe, tadov wapa duroy Avaxpeovros 
apeBwy 
Er re rot ex BiBAwy yrOev enwy odedos, 
STEor eupemosiy, oTrewov Aavos, oppa 
Kev oy 
Oorea ynOnoe rape vorifopeva, 

‘Qs 6 Acovycou peneAnpevos ovace KwiLoS 
‘Qs 6 didaxpnrov cuvrpodos dppovns, 
Mynée xarapOiuevos Baxxou dtya rovrov 

brow 
Tov yevey meporwy xwpov oderdopevov 


Ou stranger !3 if Anacreon’s shell 

Has ever taught thy heart to swell‘ 
With passion’s throb or pleasure’s sigh, 
In pity turn, as wandering nigh, 





Nor yet are all his numbers mute, 
Though dark within the tomb he lies; 
But Ae still, his amorous lute 
With sleepless animation sighs ! 
This is the famous Simonides, whom Plato styled 
* divine,’ though Le Fevre, in his Poétes Grecs, 
rg that the epigrams under his name ay 
all falsely imputed. The most considerable o 
his remaing is a satirical poem upon women, 
preserved by Stobreus, § YUvOLKwY. 
We may judge from the lines I have just 
ete and the import of the epigram before us, 
the works of Anacreon were perfect in the 
times of Simonides and Antipater. O 8 
the commentator here appears to exult in theif 
destruction ; and telling us they were burned 
the bishops and patriarchs, he adda, ‘nec sane 
tributing to this out: 
rage an effect which it could never produce, 
The apis of Anacreon utters these verse? 
from the tomb, somewhat ‘ mutatus ab illo,’ at 
least in sim plicity of expression. 
‘We may guata from the words « AfAur 
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And drop th let's richest tear, ! 

In exquisite ee here ! 

So my sleeping ashes thrill 

With visions of ie agai still. 

I cannot even in death resign 

The festal joys that once were mine, 
en Harmony pursued my ways, 

And Bacchus wantoned to my lays.* 

Oh ! if delight could charm no more, 

If all the goblet’s bliss were o’er, 

When fate had once our doom decreed, 

Then dying would be death indeed ! 

Nor could I think, unblest by wine, 

Divinity itself divine ! 





Tov avrou, ets Tov avrov. 


Eddes ev POuevoirw, Avaxpeor, ecOra. 
rorncas, 
Evée 8 7 yAuKepy vuxrivados xcOapa, 





euev, that Anacreon was not merely a writer of 
billete-doux, aa some French critics have called 
him. Amongst these, Le Fevre, with all his 
professed admiration, has given one bork a cha- 
racter by no means of an elevated : 


Aussi c’est pour cela que la postérité 

L’a toujours justement d’Age en Age chanté 
Comme un franc goguenard, ami de goinfrerie, 
Ami de billets-doux et de badinerie. 


See the verses ee to his Podtes Grees. 
This is unlike the |! e of Theocritus, to 
whom Anacreon is indebted for the following 
simple eulogium : 


Erg Avaxpeovtos avSptayra, 


@aga roy avdpravra ravrov, w Eeve, 
Zrovdg, xat Acy’, erav es ovxov edOns* 
Avaxpeoyras ecxor’ edov ev Tew. 
Tov wpood’ a re mepiocoy moorowr, 
” Tipoa@ecs 8¢ youre tos veorry adero, 
pecs arpaxews ddov ror avipe,. 


UPON THE STATUE OF ANACREHON, 


Stranger! who near this statue chance to roam, 
a crip if awhile your Nese ig ria engage; 

nd you may say, re your home, 

‘Tye seen the image of the Teian sage, 

Best of the bards who deck the Muse's page. 
Then, if you toes striplings loved him well,’ 
You tell them all he was, and aptly tell, 


The simplicity of this inscription has always de- 
lighted me; Phave given it, I believe, as literally 
a3 8 verse translation will allow. 

1 Thus Simonides, in another of his epitaphs 
on our poet; 


Kas piv ac. reyyos vorapy Spocos, ae 8 yepmos 
Aapovepey peckcnay enrecr on ayaearets’ 
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Hvées nas Zuepdcs, ro Wodur ean, @ ov 
pedi bur 
BapBir’, avexpovov vexrap evapporioy, 
Hideou yap Epwros epus croros' es de ve 
pouvoy 
Toga re xat oxodtas exer éxgBodias. 


Av? length thy poten hours have 
winged their flight, 
And drowsy death that eyelid 


steepeth ; 
Thy harp, that whispered through each 
i ring night, 
Now mutely in oblivion sleepeth ! 


She, ae for whom that heart profugely 
8 
The purest nectar of its numbers, 4 
She, the young spring of thy desires, 

has fled,® 


And with her blest Anacreon slumbers! 


Let vines, in clustering Beauty rena, 
Drop all their treasures on head, 
Whose lips a dew of sweetness breathed, 
Richer than vine hath ever shed ! 


® The original here is corrupted, the line ws 4 
Avovvoov is unintelligible. 

Brunck’s emendation improves the sense, but 
1 doubt if it can be commended for elegance, 
He reads the line thus: 


we 6 Avwyvcoto Achacevos ovirore Kewpsov. 
See Brunck, Analecta Veter, Poet. Grac., vol, ii. 


3In another of these pooms, ‘the nightly- 
epeab ing lyre’ of the bard is not allowed to Be 
silent even after his death. 


"Os 0 dtAaxpyros Te Kar oLvoBapes hrroKwpos 
Tlavyvuxtos xpovoe* rv diAomratbe xeAvy, 
Zyzwyisov, es Avaxpeovra. 


To beanty’s smile and wine’s delight, 
To joys he loved on earth so well, 

Still shall his spirit, all the night, 
Attune the wild aérial shell 


* Thus, says Brunck, in the prologue to the 
Satires o Peratus: : 5: 


Cantare credas Pegaseium nectar, 


‘Melos’ is the ustal, reading in this and 
Casaubon has defendéd it ; bat ‘natar,’ I think, 
is much more spirited. 

5 The original, ro Tlo@wy cap, is beautiful. 
We that such praise should be lavished so 

usly, and that the poet's mistress, 

ee Cea eee 
name n us eleagor, as 
quoted, and in another epigram by Antipater : 


* Brunck has but xpovor, the common 
reading, better suite a detached quotation, 
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Farewell ! thou hadst a pulse for every | And every woman found in thee o 
dart he 


That Love could scatter from hia 
quiver ; 





"Yypa 8a urw ey oupac ovAoy aadors 
Avdvoowy Avrapes aos tirepGe Kouns, : 
He zpos EvpurvAny rerpayevos . . . . 


Long may the nymph around thee play, 


Eurypyle, thy soul’s desire! 
Bask er beauties in the ca 
That lights thine eyes’ dissolving fire! 


Sing of her smile’s bewitching power, 
er every grace that warms and blesses ; 
ming of her brow’s luxuriant flower, 

6 beaming glory of her tresses. 


ehgccrreesce here, arfos xouns, “the flower of 
the ie borrowed aon peste me as 
appears a fragment of the poet preserved in 
ete "Aeeecinad 8 awadys apwpov avGos. 

the original, than asitdilates the thought whic 


Autipater has figuratively expressed: 


is couplet is not otherwise warranted by | 


art, 
Which thou, with all thy soul, didat 
give her ! 





Tov &¢ yuvaxewwy pedAewv rretavna. ror’ wbas, 

Héuy Avaxpavovra,* Tews evs "EAAad’ avnyev, 

Luprocuny epeOiona, yuvorxwy yreporeupta. 
Critias, of Athens, pays a tribute to the legiti- 
mate gallantry of Anacreon, calling him, with 
elegant conciseness, yuvaiewy nireporevpon. 


Teos gave to Greece her treasure, 
Sage Anacreon, sage in loving; 
Fondly healbey 3 lays of pleasure 
For the maids who blushed approving ! 


Oh! in nightly banquets sporting, 
Where’s the guest could ever fly him? 
Oh! with love’s seduction courting, 
Wheres the nymph could e’er deny him ? 


* Thus Scaliger, in his dedicatory verses to 





Ronsard : 


Blandus, euaviloguus, dulcis Anacreon, 


JUVENILE POEMS. 
1801, 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. é 


Tax Poems which I take the liberty of publishing were never intended by the 
Author to pass beyond the circle of his friends. He thought, with some 
justice, that what are called Occasional Poems must be always insipid and 
uninteresting to the greater part of their readers. The particular situations 
in which they were written ; the character of the author and of his associates ;— 
all these peculiarities must be known and felt before we can enter into the 
spirit of such compositions. This consideration would have always, I believe, 
prevented Mr. Little from submitting these trifles of the moment to the eye 
of dispassionate criticism ; and if their posthumous introduction to the world 
be injustice to his memory, or intrusion on the public, the error must be 
imputed to the injudicious partiality of friendship. 

Mr. Little died in his one-and-twentieth year; and most of these Poems 
were written at so early a period, that their errors may claim some indulgence 
from the critic: their author, as unambitious as indolent, scarce ever looked 
beyond the moment of composition ; he wrote as he pleased, careless whether 
he pleased as he wrote. It may likewise be remembered, that they were all 
the productions of an age when the passions very often give a colouring too 
warm to the imagination; and this may palliate, if it cannot excuse, that air of 
levity which pervades so many of them. The ‘aurea legge, a’ ei piace ei 
lice,’ he too much pursued, and too much inculcates. Few can regret this 
more sincerely than myself; and if my friend had lived, the judgment of 
Wag years would have chastened his mind, and tempered the luxuriance of 

ney. 

Mr. Tittle gave much of his time to the study of the amatory writers. If 
ever he expected to find in the ancients that delicacy of sentiment and variety 
of fancy which are so necessary to refine and animate the poetry of love, he 
was much disappointed. I know not any one of ther who can be regarded as 
a model in that style: Ovid made love like a rake, and Propeftius like a 
aC The mythological allusions of the latter are called erudition by 
his entators ; but such ostentatious display, upon a subject so simple as 
love, would be now esteemed vague and puerile, and was, even in his own 
times, pedantic, Itis astonishing that so many critics have preferred him to 
the pathetic Tibullus; but I believe the defects which a common reader 
condemns have been looked rs rather as beauties by those erudite men, the 
cbmmentatora, who find a field for their ingenuity and research in his Greciar. 
learning and quaint vbscurities 
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Tibullus abounds with touches of fine and natural feeling. The idea of 
his unexpected return to Delia, ‘Tunc veniam subito,’ &c., is imagined with 
all the delicate ardour of a lover; and the sentiment of ‘nec te posse carere 
velim,’ however colloquial the expression may have been, is natural and from 
the heart. But, in my opinion, the poet of Verona possessed more genuine 
feeling than any of them. His life was, I believe, unfortunate ; his associates 
were wild and abandoned; and the warmth of his nature took too much 
advantage of the latitude which the morals of those times so criminally allowed 
to the passions, All this depraved his imagination, and made it the slave ot 
his senses; but still a native sensibility is often very warmly perceptible, and 
when he touches on pathos he reaches the heart immediately. They who have 
felt the sweets of return toa home from which they have long been absent, 
will confess the beauty of those simple, unaffected lines : 


O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac percgrino 

Labore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum 
Desidcratoque acquiescimus Iecto,’—Carm, xxxii. 


His sorrows on the death of his brother are the very tears of poesy; and 

when he complains of the ingratitude of mankind, even the inexperienced 
cannot but sympathize with him. I wish I were a poct; I should endeavour 
to catch, by translation, the spirit of those beauties which 1 admire! se 
warmly. 
It soi to have been peculiarly the fate of Catullus, that the better and 
more valuable part of his poctry has not reached us; for there is confessedly 
nothing in his extant works to authorize the epithet ‘doctus,’ so universally 
bestowed upon him by the ancients. If time had suffered the rest to escape, 
we perhaps should have found among them some more purely amatory ; but of 
those we possess, can there be a sweeter specimen of warm, yet chastened 
description, than his loves of Acme and Septimius? and the few little songs 
of iance to Lesbia are distinguished by such an exquisite playfulness, that 
wey have always been assumed as medels by the most elegint modern Latinists. 
Still I must confess, in the midst of these beauties, 


* Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat.’ ? 


It has often been remarked, that the ancients knew nothing of gallantry ; 
and we are told there was too much sincerity in their love to allow them to 
trifle with the semblance of passion. But I cannot perceive that they were 
anything more constant than the moderns; they felt all the samc dissipation 
»of the heart, though they knew not those seductive graces by which gallantry 
almost teaches it to be amiable. Watton, the learned advocate for the moderns, 
deserts them in considering this point of comparison, and praises the ancients 
for their ignorance of quch a refinement; but he seems to have collected his 
notions ofegallantry from the insipid fadeurs of the French romances, which 
are ha aulike the sentimental levity, the ‘ grata protervitas,’ of a Rochester 
ora ey. 

From what I have had an opportunity of observing, the early poets of our 
own lan were the models which Mr. Little selected for imitation. To 
attain their simplicity (avo rarissima nostro simplicitas) was his fondest 





''In the following Poems there is a trans-| serves to be praised for little more tha: the 
lation of one of his finest Carmina; but 1] attempt. 

fancy it is only a schoolboy’s essay, and de-| * Lucretius, 

e 
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ambition. He could not have aimed at a grace more difficult of attainment,! 

and his life was of too short a date to allow him to perfect such a taste; but 

how far he was likely te have succeeded, the critic may judge from his 
roductions. 

I have found among his papexs a novel, in rather an imperfect state, which, 
as sai as 1 have arranged and collected it, shall be submitted to the 
ublic eye. 

: Where Mr. Little was born, or what is the genealogy of his parents,? are 
ts in which very few readers can be interested. His life was one of those 
umble streams which have scarcely a name in the map of life, and the 

traveller may pass it by without inquiring its source or direction. His 

character was well known to all who were acquainted with him; for he had 
too much vanity to hide its virtues, and not enough of art to conceal its 
defects. The lighter traits of his mind may be traced perhaps in his writings ; 

a few for which he was valued live only in the remembrance of his 
riends, & 


T. M. 





1 It is a curious illustration of the labour which | duction of painful labour, pausing on every word, 
simplicity requires, thatthe Ramblersof Johnson, | and balancing every sentence. 
elaborate as they appear, were written with | *It need scarcoly be said that “Little” was 
fluency, and seldom required revision ; while the | the nom de plume of Moore himself, under which 
simple language of Rousseau, which seems to | be published his juvenile poems. This Prefacc 
come flowing from the heart, was the slow pro- | was prefixed to them- 


TQ Jj, ATKINSON, Ksq, 


My Drar SiR, 

I feel a very sincere pleasure in dedicating to you the Second 
Edition of our friend Little’s Poems. I am not unconscious that there are 
many in the collection which perhaps it would be prudent to have altered 
or omitted ; and, to say the truth, I more than once revised them for that 
purpose. But, I know not why, 1 distrusted either my heart or my judgment ; 
and the consequence is, you have them in their original form : 


* Non possunt nostros multa, Faustine, liture 
Emendare jocos; una litura potest.’ 


I am convince, however, that though not quite a casuiste reldché, you have 
charity enough to forgive such inoffensive follies : you know the pious Beza was 
not the less revered for those sportive juvenilia which he published under a 
fictitious name; nor did the levity of Bembo’s poems prevent him from making 


a very good cardinal. 
‘ Believe me, my dear friend, 
With the truest esteem, 
Yours, 
® T. M. 


dpril 19 1803. 


POEMS, Etc. 


FRAGMENTS OF COLLEGE EXERCISES. 


Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus,—Juv. 


Mark those proud boasters of a splendid line, 

Like gilded ruins, mouldering while they shine, 
How heavy sits that weight of alien show, 

Like martial helm wpon an infant's brow ; 

Those borrow’d splendours, whose contrasting light 
Throws back the native shades in deeper night. 


Ask the proud train who glory’s shade pursue, 
Where are the arts by which that glory grew ? 
The genuine virtues that with eagle gaze 
Sought young Renown in all her orient blaze ! 
Where is the heart by chymic truth refined, 

The exploring soul, whose eye had read mankind ? 
Where are the links that twined, with beavenly art, 
His country’s interest round the patriot’s heart ? 
Where is the tongue that scatter’d words of fire ? 
The spirit breathing through the ey lyre ? 

Do these descend with all that tide of fame 

Which vainly waters an unfruitful name? 


Justum bellum quibus necossarlum, et pia unis quibus nulla nisi in armis relinqnuitur 
spes.— Livy, 


* * * * % 


1s there no call, no consecrating cause, 

Approved by Heaven, ordained by Nature’s laws, 
here justice flies the herald of our way, 

And truth’s pure beams upon the banners play ? 


Yes, there’s a call sweet as an angel’s breafhe 
To slumbering babes, or innocence in death ; 
And urgent as the tongue of heaven within, 
When the mind’s balance trembles upon sin. 


Oh ! ’tis our country’s voice, whose claim should meet 
An echo in the soul’s most deep retreat ; 

Along the heart’s responding string should run, 

Nor let a tone there vibrate—but the one! 
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TO A BOY, WITH A WATCH. 
WRITTEN FOR A FRIEND. 


Is it not swect, beloved youth, 

To rove threugh Erudition’s bowers, 
And cull the golden fruits of truth, 

And gather Fancy’s brilliant flowers ? 


And is it not more sweet than this, 
To feel thy parents’ hearts ap roving, 
And pay them back in sums o bliss 
The dear, the endless dcbt of loving ? 


It must be so to thee, my youth ; 
With this idea toil is ighta ; 
This sweetens all tho fruits of trnth, 
And makes the flowers of Fancy brighter ! 


The little gift we send thee, boy, 

May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder, 
If indolence or syren joy 

Should ever tempt that soul to wander ; 


*T will tell thee that the wingéd day 

Can ne’er be chain’d by man’s endeavour; 
That life and time shall fade away, 

While heaven and virtue bloom for ever ! 


TO A LADY, WITH SOME MANUSCRIPT POEMS. 
ON LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 


WuEn, casting many a look behind, 
J leave the friends I cherish here— 
Perchance some other friends to find, 
But surely finding none so dear— 


ens the little simple page, 
ich votive thus I’ve traced for thee, 
May now and then a look engage, 
Apd steal a moment’s thought for me. 
* 


But, oh! in pity let not those 
Whose hearts are not of gentle mould, 
Let not the eye, that seldom flows 
With feeling tear, my song bebold. 


For, trust me, they who never melt 
With pity, never melt with love ; 

And they will frown at all [ve felt, 
And all my loving lays reprove. 
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But if, perhaps, some gentler mind, 
Which eather loves & praise than blame, 
Should in my page an interest find, 
And linger kindly on my name ; 


Tell him,—or, oh ! if gentler still, 

By female lips my name be biest : 
Ah! where do all affections thrill 

So sweetly as in woman’s breast ?— 


Tell her, that he whose loving themes 
Her eye indulgent wanders o’er. 

Could sometimes wake from idle dreams, 
And bolder flights of fancy soar ; 


That glory oft would claim the lay, 
And friendship oft his numbers move ; 
But whisper then, that, ‘sooth to say, 
His sweetest song was given to Love "" 


TO THE LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 
MISS ; 
IN ALLUSION TO SOME PARTNERSHIP IN A LOTTERY SHARE, 
IMPROMPTU. 
Ego pars.—Verg. 


In wedlock a species of lottery lies, 
Where in blanks and in prizes we deal ; 

But how comes it that you, such a capital prize, 
Should so long have remained in the wheel ? 





lf ever, by Fortune’s indulgent decree, 
To me such a ticket should roll, 

A aixteenth, Heaven knows ! were sufficient for mie ; 
For what could I do with the whole ? 


TO JULIA, 
IN ALLUSION TO SOME ILLIBERAL CRIPIGSMS, 


WH , let the stingless critic chide 
ith all that fume of vacant pride 
Which mantles o’er pedant 
= Mg ur on aie nf"pool ! 

© gong, eeling true, 
Can please the elect, the sacred few, 
oo souls, by Taste and Nature taught, ; 

ill with the genuine pulse of thought— 
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If some fond feeling maid like thee, 

The warm-e child of Sympathy, 
Shall say, while o’ey my simple theme 
She languishes in Passion’s dream, 

* He was, indeed, a tender soul— 

No critic law, no chill control, 

Should ever freeze, by timid art, 

The flowings of so fond a heart !’ 

Yes ! soul of Nature ! soul of Love! 
That, hovering like a snow-winged dove, 
Breathed o’er my cradle warblings wild, 
And hailed me Passion’s warmest child ! 
Grant me the tear from Beauty’s eye, 
From Feeling’s breast the votive sigh ; 
Oh ! let my song, my memory, find 

A. shrine within the tender mind ; 

And T will scorn the critic’s chide, 

And I will scorn the fume of pride 
Which mantles o’er the pedant fool, 
Like vapour on a stagnant pool! 


TO JULIA. 


THovueH Fate, my girl, may bid us part, 
Our seuls it cannot, shall not, sever ; 

The heart will seek its kindred heart, 
And cling to it as close as ever. 


But must we, must we part indecd ? 
Is all our dream of rapture over? 

ind does not Julia’s bosom bleed 
To leave so dear, so fond a lover? 


Does she too mourn ?—Perhaps she may ; 
Perhaps she weeps our blisses fleeting : 
But why is Julia’s eye so gay, 
if Julia’s heart hke mine 1s beating ? 


I oft havo loved the brilliant glow 
Of rapture in her blue eye streaming— 
But can the bosom bleed with woe, 
Wale joy is in the glances beaming ? 


No, no !——Yet, love, I will not chide, 
Although your heart were fond of roving : 
Nor that, nor all the world beside, 
Could keep your faithful boy from loving. 
Ana, with you, all that's worth poss 
. on, t's wo easing. 
Oh! then it will be sweet to die, . 
When life has lost its only blessing ! 
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INCONSTANCY. . 


Anp do I then wonder that Julia deceives me, 
When surely there’s nothing in nature more common ? 
She vows to be true, and while vowing she leaves me— 
But could I expect any more from a woman ? 


Oh, woman ! your heart is a pitiful treasure ; 
And Mahomet’s doctrine was not too severe, 

When he thought you were only materials of pleasure, 
And reason and thinking were out of your sphere. 


yo heart, when the fond sighing lover can win 10, 

e thinks that an age of anxiety’s paid ; 

But, oh ! while he’s blest, let him die on the minute— 
If he live but a day, he'll be surely betrayed. 


SONG. 


SwEEt seducer ! blandly smiling ; 
Charming still, and still beguiling ! 
Oft T swore to love thee never, 
Yet 1 love thee more than ever ! 


Why that little wanton blushing, 
lancing eye, and bosom flushing ? 
Flushing warm, and wily glancing— 

All is lovely, all entrancing ! 


Turn away those lips of blisses— 

IT am poisoned by thy kisses ! 

Yet, again, ah! turn them to me: 
Ruin’s sweet, when they undo mc ! 


Oh ! be loss, be less enchanting ; 

Let some little grace be wanting ; 
Let my eyes, when I’m expiring, 

Gaze awhile without admiring ! 


THE KIS8. =e 


Grow to my lip, thou sacred kiss, 
On which my soul’s beloved swore 
That there should come a time of bliss 
‘When she would mock my hopes no more ; 
And fancy shall thy glow renew, 
In sighs at morn, and dreams at night, 
And none shall steal holy dew 
Till thou’rt absolved by rapture’s rite. 
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Sweet hours that are to make me blest, 
Oh ! tly, like breezes, to the goal, 
And let my love, my more than soul, 

Come ting to this fevered breast ; 

And while in every giance I drink 
The rich o’erflowings of her mind, 

Oh ! let her all impassioned sink, 

In sweet abandonment resigned 

Blushing for all our struggles past, 

And murmuring, ‘I am thine at last !’ 


A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


How oft a cloud, with envious veil, 
Obscures yon bashful light, 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night! 


"Tis thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure with malice keen 

Some timid heart, which only longs 
To live and die unseen! 


ELEGIAC STANZA 5. 
Sic juvat perire. 


WHEN wearied wretches sink to sleep, 
How heavenly soft their slumbers hic! 

How sweet is death to those who weep, 
To those who weep and long to die! 


Saw you the soft and y bed, 

Where flowerets -leck the green carth’s breast ? 
°Tis there E wish to lay my head, 

’Tis there I wish to sleep at rest ! 


Oh ! Ict not tears embalm my tomb, 
None but the dews by twilight given ! 
Oh ! let not sighs disturb the gloom, 
None but the whispering winds of Heaven ! 


RONDEAU. 


‘Goon night ! good night Yy—and is it so ? 
And must I from my Koss go? 

Oh, Rosa! say ‘Good night !’ once more, 
And Yl repeat it o’er and o’er, _ 

Till the first glance of dawning light 
Shall find us saying still, ‘Good night ! 
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And atill ‘Good night! my Rosa say-— 
But whisper still, ‘A minute stay ;’ 

And I will stay, and every minute 

Shall have an ge rapture in it, 

We'll kiss and Kies in quick delight, 

And murmur, while we kiss, ‘ Good night !’ 
* Good night !’ you'll murmur with o sigh, 
And tell me it is time to fly: 

And I will vow to kiss no more, 

Yet kiss you closer than before ; 

Tili slumber scal our weary sight— ; 
And then, my love! my soul! ‘Good night !’ 


TO ROSA. 


Lixt him who trusts to summer skies, 
And. puts his little bark to sea, 
Is he who, lured by smiling eyes, 
(Consigns his simple heart to thee : 
For fickle is the summer wind, 
And sadly may the bark be tossed ; 
For thou art sure to change thy uund, 
And then the wretched heart is lost ! 


TO ROSA. 


Oi! why should the girl of my soul be in tears 
At a meeting of rapture like this, 

When the glooms of the past, and the sorrow of years, 
Have been paid by a moment of bliss ? 


Are they shed for that moment of blissful delight 
Which dwells on her memory yet? 

Do they flow, like the dews of the amorous night, 
From the warmth of tho sun that has sct ? 

Oh ! sweet is the tear on that languishing smile, 
That smile which is loveliest then ; 

And if such are the drops that delight can beguile, 
Thou shalt weep them again and again ! 


TO ROSA. 
WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 


THz wisest sonl, by anguish torn, 
Will soon ualearn the lore it knew ; 

And when the shi casket’s worn, 
The gem within will tarnish too. 
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But love’s an essence of the aoul, 

Which sinks not with this chain of clay— 
Which throbs beyond the chill control 

Of withering pain or pale decay. 


And surely when the touch of death 
Dissolves the spirit’s mortal ties, 
Love still attends the soaring breath, 

And makes it purer for the skies ! 


Oh, Rosa ! when, to seek its sphere, 
My soul shall leave this orb of men, 

That love it found so blissful here 
Shall be its best of blisses then ! 


And, as in fabled dreams of old, 
Some airy genius, child of time, 
Presided o’er each star that rojled, 
And tracked it through its path sublime ; 


So thou, fair planet, not unled, 

Shalt through thy mortal orbit stray ; 
Thy lover’s shade, divinely wed, 

Shall linger round thy wandering way. 


Let other rites range the sky, 
And brighten in the solar gem ; 
T'll bask beneath that lucid eye, 
Nor envy worlds of suns to them ! 


And oh! if airy shapes may steal 
To mingle with a mortal frame, 

Then, then, my love !—bnt drop the veil ! 
Hide, hide from Heaven the unholy flame. 


No !—when that heart shall ccase to beat, 
And when that breath at length is free; 
Then, Rosa, soul to soul we'll meet, 
And mingle to cternity. 


WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF OF A LADY’S 
COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Wenz is one leaf reserved for me, 
From all thy sweet memorials free ; 
And here my simple song might tell 
The ery thou must guess so well. 
But could I thus, within By mind, 
One little vacant corner find, 

Where no impreasion yet is geen, 
Where no memorial yet has been, 
Oh! it should be my sweetest care 
Zo write my name for ever there/ 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


ud brevi verbo ferre perenne malum. 
“a Secundus, Eleg. vii, 


Stizu the question I must parry, 
Still a wayward truant prove : 

Where I love, I must not marry, 
Where I marry, cannot love. 


Were she fairest of creation, 

With the least presuming mind ; 
Learned without affectation ; 

Not deceitful, yet refined ; 


Wise enough, but never rigid ; 
Gay, but not too lightly free ; 
Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid ; 
Warm, yet satisfied with me : 


Were she all this, ton times over, 
All that Heaven to earth allows, 

I should be too much her lover 
Ever to become her spouse. 


Love will never bear enslaving ; 
Summer garments suit him t: 
Bliss itself is not worth having, 
lf we're by compulsion blest. 


ANACREONTIC. 


FRIEND of my soul! this goblet sip, 
’T will chase that pensive tear ; 
*Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 
But, oh! ’tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 
*T will steal away thy mind ; 
But, like affection’s dream, 
It leaves no sting behind! © 


Come, twine the wreath thy brows to shade; 
These flowers were culled at noon ;— 
Like woman’s love the rose will fade, 
But ah! not half so soon ! 
For though the flower’s decayed, 
Ite fragrance is not o’er ; 
But once when love’s betrayed, 
The heart can bloom no more! = 
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ANACREONTIC. 


In lacrymas verterat omne merum. 
Tid, lib. 1. eleg. 5. 


Press the and let it pour 
Around the beard its purple shower ; 
And while the drops my goblet steep, 
Vil think—in woe the clusters weep. 
Weep on, weep on, my pouting vine ! 
Heaven grant no tears but teara of winc. 
‘Weep on ; and, as thy sorrows flow, 

I'll taste the luxury of woe! 


THE BALLAD. 


Txrov hast sent me a flowery band, 
And told me ’twas fresh from the field ; 
That the leaves were untouched by the hand, 
And the purest of odours would yield. 


And indeed it was fra t and fair ; 
But, if it were handled by thee, 

It would bloom with a livelier air, 
And would surely be sweeter to me ! 


Then take it, and let it entwine 
Thy tresses, so flowing and bright; 
And each little floweret will shine 
More rich than a gem to my sight. 


Let the odorous gale of thy breath 
Embaln it with mamy a sigh ; 
Nay, let it be withered to death 
neath the warm noon of thine eye. 


And instead of the dew that it bears, 
The dew dropping fresh from the tree, 

On its leaves let me number the teara 
That affection has stolen from thee ! 


TO PHILLIS. 


PHILLIS, you little rosy rake, 
That heart of yours I long to rifle: 
Come, give it me, and do not maxe 
So much ado about a trite r 
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TO M  cenemenmenen: ened | 
ON HER ASKING THE AUTHOR WHY SHE HAD SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 


I’Lu ask the sylph who round thee flies, 
And in thy breath his pinion dips, 
Who suns him in thy lucent eyes, 
And faints upon thy sighing lips: 


I'll ask him where’s the veil of sleep 
That used to shade thy looks of light ; 

And why those eyes their vigil keep, 
Whon other suns are sunk in night. 


And I will say—her angel breast 

Has never throbbed with guilty sting ; 
Her bosom is the sweetest nest 

Where Slumber could repose his wing ! 


And [ will say—her cheeks of flame, 
Which glow like roses in the sun, 

Have never felt a blush of shame, 
Except for what her eyes have done! 


Then tell me why, thou child of air! 
Does Slurhber from her eyelids rove ? 

What is her heart’s impassioned care ?— 
Perhaps, oh sylph! perhaps ‘tis love / 


TO ROSA. 
A far conserva, 6 cumulo d‘ amanti.— Past, Fid,. 


AND are you then a thing of art, 
Sedact and loving none? 

And have | strove to gain a heart 
Which every coxcomb thinks his own? 


And do you, os the es fire, 
Which, powerless of enjoying any, 
Feeds its abortive sick desire, : 
By trifling impotent with many ? 
£ 


Do you thus seek to flirt a number, 
And through a round of danglers run, 

Becange your heart's insipid slumber 
Could never wake to feel for one ? 


Tell me at once if this be true, 
And I calm my jealous breast ; 
Shall luarn to jain the ing crew, 
And share your simpers with the rest, 
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But if your heart be not so free,— 
h! if another share that heart, 
Tell not the damning tale to me, 
But mingle mercy with your aft. 


]’d rather think you black as heil, 
Than find you to be all divine, 

And know that heart could love so well, 
Yet know that heart would zot be minc! 


TO JULIA. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


WHEN Time was entwining the garland of years, 
Which to crown a beloved was given, 

Though some of the leaves might be sullied with tears 
Yet the flowers were all gathered in heaven ! 


And long may this | asper be sweet to the eye, 
May its verdure for ever be new! 

Young Love shall enrich it with many a sigh, 
And pity shall nurse it with dew! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


How sweetly could I lay my head 
Within the cold grave’s silent breast 

Where Sorrow’s tears no more are shed, 
No more the ills of life molest ! 


For, ah! my heart, how very soon 

The glittering dreams of youth are past 
And, long before it reach its noon 

The sun of life is overcast. 


NONSENSE. 


Goop reader ! if you e’er have seen, 
When Pheebus hastens to his pillow, 
The mermaids, with their tresses green, 
cing upon the western billow : 
If you have seen, at twilight dim, 
When the lone spirit’s vesper h 
Floats wild along the winding shore : 
If you have secn, through mist of eve, 
e fairy train their ringlets weave, 
Glancing along the nt Spec green ;— 
If you have seen all this, and more, 
God bless me! what a decal you've seen! 
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THE SURPRISE. 


Cr.LoRis, I swear, by all I ever swore, 

That from this bour I shall not love thee more. — 
‘What! love no more? Oh! why this altered vow ? 
Because I cannot love thee more—than now / 


TO MRS. 
ON HER BEAUYIFUL TRANSLATION OF VOITURE’S KISS. 


Mon ame sur ma lévre était lors toute entiére, 
Pour savourer le miel aa sur la votre était; 

Mais en me retirant, elle resta derriére, 

Tant de ce doux plaisir l’'amorce l'arrdétoit !— Voit. 


How heavenly was the poet’s doom, 
To breathe his spirit through a kiss ; 
And lose within so sweet a tomb 
The trembling messenger of bliss ! 


And, ah ! his soul returned to feol 
That it againx could ravished be ; 
For in the kiss that thou didst steal, 

His life and soul have fled to thee! 


ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 


SwEEkt spirit ! if thy airy sleep 

Nor sees my tears, nor hears my siglhis, 
Oh ! I will weep, in luxury weep, 

Till the last heart’s-drop fills mine eyes 


But if thy sainted soul can feel, 
And iuningles in our misery, 

Then, then, my breaking heart I'll seal— 
Thou shalt not hear one sigh from mc! 


The beam of morn was on the streazh, 
But sullen clouds the day deform . 
Thou wert, indeed, that morning beam, 

And death, alas ! that sullen storm. 


Thou wert not formed for living here, 

For thou wert kindred with the sky ; 
Yet, yet we held thee all so dear, 

We thought thou wert not formed to dio! 
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TO ROSA. 


Doxs the harp of Rosa slumber ? 

Once it breathed the sweetest number ! 
Never does a wilder song 

Steal the Dey lyre along, 

When the wind, in odours dying, 
‘Woos it with enamoured sighing. 


Does the harp of Rosa cease ? 
Once it told a tale of peace 

To her lover’s throbbing breast— 
Then he was divinely blest ! 

Ah ! but Rosa loves no more, 
Therefore Rosa’s song is o’er ; 
And her harp neglected lies ; 
And her boy forgotten sighs. 
Silent harp—forgotten lover— 
Rosa’s love and song are over ! 


NATURE'S LABELS. 
A FRAGMENT. 


IN Vain we fondly strive to trace 

The soul’s reflection in the face ; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses, 
Crooked mouth, or short proboscis ; 
Boobies have looked as wise and bright 

As Plato or the Stagyrite : 

And many a sage and learned skull 

Has peeped through windows dark and dull! 
Since then, though art do all it can, 

We ne’er can reach the inward man 

Nor inward woman, from without 
(Though, ma’am, you smile, as if in doubt), 
I think ’twere well if Nature could 

(And Nature could, if Nature would) 

Some pretty short descriptions write, 

In tablets large, in black and white, 
Whieh she might hang about our throttles, 
Like labels upon physic- bottles. 

There we might read of all—-But stay— 
As learned dialectics say, 

The argument most apt and ample 

For common use, is the example. 

For instance, then, if Nature’s care 

Had not a d those traits so fair, 
Which speak the soul of Lucy L-nd-n, 
Thies is the label she’d have pinned on. 
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LABEL FIRST. 
Meat vase there lies aay = 
e brigh test gem of min 
Though Feeling’s hand may sometimes throw 
Upon its charms the shade of wuve, 
e lustre of the gem, when veiled, 
Shall be but mellowed, not concealed. 


Now, sirs, imagine, if you’re able, 

That Nature wrote a second label, 

They’re her own words—at least suppose so— 
And boldly pin it on Pomposo. 


LABEL SECOND. 


When I composed the fustian brain 
Of this redoubted Captain Vain, 

I had at hand but few ingredients, 
And s0 was forced to use expedients. 
I put therein some small discerning, 
A grain of sense, a grain of learning ; 
And when I saw the void behind, 

I filled it up with—froth and wind! 


TO JULIA. 


Mock me no more with love’s beguiling dream, 
A dream, I tind, illusory as sweet : 

One smile of friendship, nay, of cold esteem, 
Is dearer far than passion’s bland deceit ! 


I’ve heard you oft eternal truth declare ; 
Your heart was only mine, I once believed. 
Ah! shall I say that all your vows were air ? 
And must I say my hopes were all deceived ? 


Vow, then, no longer that our souls are twined, 
That all our joys are felt with mutual zeal: 
Julia ! "tis pity, pity makes you kind ; 
You know [ love, and you would seem to feel. 


But shall I still go revel in those arme 
On blise in which affection takes no part? 

No, no! farewell ! Pe bin give me but yqur charms, 
When I had fon y thought you gave your heart. 


TO JULIA. 


I saw the peasant’s hand unkind 
From yonder oak the ivy sever ; 
ahey seomed in very being twined ; 
et now the oak is fresh as ever. 
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Not so the widowed ivy shines: 
Tern from ite dear and only stay, 

In drooping widowhood it pines, 
And scatters all its blooms away ! 


Thus, Julia, did our hearts entwine, 
Till fate disturbed their tender ties: 
Thus gay indifference blooms in thine, 
While mine, deserted, droops and dies! 


BYMPATHY. 
TO JULIA. 
Sine me sit nulla Venus.—Sxlpicia. 


Ovr hearts, my love, were doomed to he 
The genuine twins of Sympathy : 
They live with one sensation : 
In joy or grief, but most in love, 
Our heart-strings musically move, 
And thrill with like vibration. 


How often have I heard thee say, 
ig Nees pulse shall cease to play 
en mine no more is moving ! 
Since, now, to fecl a joy alone 
Were worse to thee than feeling none: 
Such sympathy in loving ! 


TO MRS. M——. 


Sweet lady ! look not thus again : 
Those little pouting smiles recall 

A maid remembered now with pain, 
Who was my love, my life, my all ! 


Oh ! while this heart delirious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 
Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look, 

And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh ! 


Yes, I did love her—madly love— 
She was the sweetest, best deceiver ! 

And oft she swore she’d never rove ! 
And I was destined to believe her ! 


Then, lady, do not wear the athile 

Of her whose smile could thas betray : 
Alaa! I think the lovely wile 

Again might steal my heart away. 
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And when the spell that stole my mind 
On lips so pure as thine I see, 

IT fear the heart which she resigned 
Will err again, anid fly to thee ! 


SONG. 


WHEN Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys ronew. 


Then, Chloe, when thy beauty’s flower 
Shall feel the wintry air, 

Remembrance will recall the hour 
When thou alone wert fair! 


Then talk no more of future gloom ; 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For hope shall brighten days to come, 
And menory gild the past. 


Come, Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 
I drink to love and thee : 

Thou never canst decay in soul, 
Thou'lt still be young for me. 


And as thy lips the tear-drop chase, 
Which on my check they find, 

So hope shall steal away the trace 
Which svrrow lcaves behind! 


Then fill the bowl—away with gloom ! 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For hope shall brighten days to come, 
And memory gild the past ! 


But mark, at thought of future years, 
en love shall lose its soul, 
My Chloe drops her timid tears, 
ey mingle with my bowl ! 


© 
How like this bowl of wine, my fair, 
Our loving life shall fleet ; 
Though teara may sewetimes mingle there, 
The draught will still be sweet ! 


Then fill the bowl—away with gloom ! 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For hope will brighten days to come, 
Aud memory gid the past ! 
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THE RING.? 


A TALE. 
Annulus ille virii— Ovid. Amor. lib. il, eleg. 15. 


Tur happy day at length arrived 
When Rupert was to wed 

The fairest maid in Saxony, 
And take her to his bed. 


As soon as morn was in the sky, 
The feast and sports began ; 

The men admired the happy maid, 
The maids the happy man. 


Tn many a sweet device of mirth 
The day was passed along ; 

And some the fdatly dance amused, 
And some the dulcet song. 


The younger maids with Isabel 
Disported through the bowers, 
And decked her robe, and crowned her 
head 
With motley bridal flowers. 


The matrons all in rich attire, 
Within the castle walls, 

Sat listening to the choral strains 
That echoed through the halls. 


Young Rupert and his friends repaired 
Unto a spacious court, 

To strike the bounding tennis ball 
In feat and manly sport. 


The eins: pa on his finger had 
The wedding-ring so bright, 

Which was to grace the lily hand 
Of Isabel that night. 


And fearing he might break the gem, 
Or lose it in the play, 

He looked around the court, to see 

* Where he the ring might lay. 


Now in the court a statue stood, 
Which there full long had been ; 

It was a htathen goddess, or 
Perhaps a heathen queen, 


1 J should be sorry to think that my friend had 
any serious intentions of frightening the nursery 
by this story: I rather hope—though the manner 
of it leads moe to doubt-—that his design was to 
ridicule that distempered taste which prefers 
those monsters of the fancy to the ‘speciosa 
nuiracula* of true poetic imagination. 
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Upon its marble finger then 
e tried the ring to fit ; 
And, thinking it was safest there, 
Thereon he fastened it. 


And now the tennis sports went 
Till they were wearied all, 

And messengers announced to them 
Their dinner in the hall. 


Young Rupert for his wedding-ring 
Unto the statue went ; 

But, oh ! how was he shocked to find 
The marble finger bent ! 


The hand was closed upon the ring 
With firm and mighty clasp 

In vain he tried, cal tried, and tried, 
He could not loose the grasp ! 


How sore surprised was Rupert's 
mind,— 
As well his mind miglit be ; 
I'll come,’ quoth he, ‘at night again, 
When none are here to see.’ 


| He went unto the feast, and much 


He thought upon his ring ; 
And much he wondered what could 
mean 
So very strange a thing! 


The feast was o’er, aud to the court 
He went without delay, 

Resolved to break the marble hand, 
And force the ring away ! 


But mark a stranger wonder still— 
The ae was there no more; 

Yet was the marble hand ungrasped, 
And open as before! 


He searched the base, and all the court, 
And nothing could he find, 

But to the castle did return 
With sore bewildered mind 


Within he found them all in mirth, 
The night in dancing dew ; 

The youth another ring procured, 
And none the adventure knew. 


- ee ey eee beeen mise re sm - — 


I find, by a note in the manuscript, that he 
met with this story in a German author, From- 
man upon Juscination, book iii. part vi. chap. 
18, On consulting the work, I perceive that 
Fromman quotes it from Beluacensis, among 
ay other stories equally diabolical and inte 
resting. 
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And now the priest has joined their And all the night the demon lay 
Cold-chilling by his side, 


hands 
The hours of love advance ! And strained him with such deadly 
Rupert almost forgets to think grasp, 
pon the morn’s mischance. He thought he should have died ! 
Within the bed fair Isabel But when the dawn of day was near, 
In blushing sweetness lay, The horrid phantom fled, 
Like flowers half-opened by the dawn, And left the affrighted youth to weep 
And waiting for the day. By Isabel in bed. 
And Rupert, by her lovely side, 
In youthful beauty glowa, a Lana ig acer — ¢ 
Like Phoebus, when he bends to cast Fair Tgabel was likewise sad, 
His beams upon a rose ! But strove to cheer her spouse. 
a my song should leave them And, as the day advanced, he thouvht 
Nor let the rest be told, Of coming night with fear: _ 
But for the horrid, horrid tale a Hatt eta gla 
It yet has to unfold ! ° at should be dear ! 


Soon Rupert, *twixt his bride and him, At length the sccond night arrived 
A death-cold carcase found ; Again their couch they pressed ; 
He saw 1t not, but thought he felt Poor Rupert hoped that all was o'er, 

Its arms embrace him round. And looked for love and rest. 


He started up, and then returned, But oh ! when midnight came, again 


But found the phantom still ; The fiend was at his side, 

In vain he shrunk, it clipped him round, And, as it strained him in its grasp, 
With damp and deadly chill ! With howl exulting cried,— 

And when he bent, the earthy lips ‘Husband! husband ! I’ve the ring, 
A. kiss of horror Br ; The ring thou gav’st to me ; 

*T was like the smell from charnel vaults, And thou’rt to me for ever wed, 
Or from the mouldering grave ! As L am wed to thee 

lll-fated Ra wild and loud ‘ : 
Thou criedst to thy wife, read tons the bed; 

‘Oh! save me from this horrid fiend, 449 thus ¢o his bewild ered wits 
My Isabel! my life ! Theo trembling Rupert said : 

Bat ended Bad uot ang eet, Oh Isabel! dost thou not see 


She looked around in vain ; 


And much she mourned the mad con- _ 4 shape of horrors here, 


That strains me to the deadly kiss, 


celt ) 

That racked her Rupert’s brain. And keeps me from my dear? 

At length from this invisible No, no, my love! my Ruprrt, I 
These words to Rupert came ; No shape of horrors see ; 

(Oh God ! while he did hear the words, And much I mourn the phantasy 
What terrors shook his frame !) That keeps my dear from me ! 

‘Husband! husband! ['ve the ring This night, just like the night before, 
Thou gav'st to-day to me; In terrors passed away, 

And thou’rt to me for ever wed, Nor did the demon vanish thence 


As Il am wed to thee !’ Before the dawn of day, 
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Says Rupert then, ‘ My Isabel, 
ear partner of my woe, 
To Father Austin’s holy cave 
This instant will I go.’ 


Now Austin was a reverend man, 
Who acted wonders maint, 

Whom all the country round believed 
A devil or a saint ! 


To Father Austin’s holy cave 
Then Rupert went full straight, 
And told him all, and asked him how 
To remedy his fate. 


The eee heard the youth, and then 

Ketired awhile to pray ; 

And, having prayed for half an hour, 
Returned, and thus did say : 


‘ There is a place where four roads meet, 
Which I will tell to thee ; 

Be there this eve, at fall of night, 
And list what thou shalt see. 


Thou'lt see a group of figures pass 
In strange disordered crowd, 
Travelling by torchlight through the 
roads, 
With noises strange and loud. 


And one that’s high above the rest, 
Terrific towering o’er, 

Will make thee know him at a glance, 
So I need say no more. 


é 


, To him from me these tablets give, 
They'll soon be understood ; 
Thou need’st not fear, but give them 


straght, 
I’ve scrawled them with my blood ! 


Phe nightfall came, and Rupert all 
In pale amazement went 

‘0 where the cross-roadg inct, and he 
Was hy the father sont. 


And lo! a group of figures came 
In strange disordered crowd, 
Travelling by torchlight through the 
ds 


roads, 
With noises strange and loud. 


And as the gloomy train advanced, 
Ruperc beheld from far 
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A female form of wanton mien 
Seated upon a car. 


And Rupert, as he gazed upon 
The 1eosel eated ceil 

Thought of the marble statue’s look, 
For hers was just the same. 


Behind her walked a hideous form, 
With eyeballs flashing death ; 
Whene’er he breathed, a sulphured 
smoke 
Came burning in his breath ! 


| He seemed the first of all the crowd 


Terrific towering o'er; 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Rupert, ‘ this is he, 
And I need ask no more.’ 


Then slow he weut, and to this fiend 
The tablets trembling gave, 

Who looked ani read them with a yell 
That would disturb the grave. 


| And when he saw the blood-scrawled 


name, 
His eyes with fury shine, 

‘I thought,’ cries he, ‘ his time was out, 
But he must soon be mine !’ 


Then darting at the youth a look, 
Which rent his soul with fear, 

He went unto the female fiend, 

- And whispered in her ear. 


The female fiend no sooner heard, 
Spat with porn ay 

The very ring that Rupert lost 
She from her finger took ; 


And, giving it unto the youth, 
With eyen that breathed of helt, 

She said in that tremendous voice 
Which he remembered well : 


‘In Austin’s name take back the ring, 
The ring thou gav’st to me ; 

And thou’rt to me no longer wed, 
Nor longer I to thee.’ 


He took the ring, the rabble passed, 
He home returned again ; 

His wife was then the happiest fair, 
The happiest he of men. 
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SONG. 


Tank on that look of humid ray, 
Which for a moment mixed with mine, 
And for that moment seemed to say, 
*T dare not, or I would be thine ! 


Think, think on every smile and glance, 
On all thou hast to charm and move ; 

And then forgive my bosom’s trance, 
And tell me ’tis not sin to love ! 


Ob ! not to love thee were the sin; 

For sure, if Heaven’s decrees be done, 
Thou, thou art destined still to win, 

As I was destined to be won. 


SONG. 


Fry from the world, O Bessy! to me, 
Thou lt never find any sincerer ; 

Yl give up the world, O Bessy ! for thee, 
I can never meet any that’s dearer ! 

Then tell me no more, with a tear and a sigh, 
That our loves will be censured by many ; 

All, all have their follies, and who will deny 
That ours is the sweetest of any ! 


‘When your lip has met mine, in abandonment sweet, 
Have we felt as if virtue forbid it ?— 

Have we felt as if Heaven dunied them to meet ?— 
No, rather twas Heaven that did it! 

So innocent, love! is the pleasure we sip, 
So little of guilt is there in it, 

That I wish all my errors were lodged on your lip, 
And I'd kiss them away in a minute! 


Then come to your lover, oh! fly to hig shed, 
From a world which I know thou despisest ; 
And slumber will hover as light on our 
As e’er on the couch of the wisest !¢ 
And when o’er our pillow the tempest is driven, - ¢ 
And thou, pretty innocent ! fearest, 
I'll tell thee, 1t is not the chiding of Heaven, 
*Tis only our lullaby, dearest | 


And, oh ! when we lie on our death-bed, my love ! 
Looking back on the scene of our errors, 

A sigh from my Bessy shall plead them above, 
And Death be disarmed of his terrors ! 
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And each to the other embracing will say, 
‘ Farewell ! let us hope we’re forgiven ! 
Thy last fading glance will illumine the way, 
And a kiss be our passport to heaven ! 


THE SHRINE. 


My fates had destined me to rove 

A long, long pilgrimage of love ; 

And many an altar on my way 

Has lured my pious steps to stay ; 
For, if the saint was young and fair, 

I turned and sung my vespers there. 
This, from a youthful pilgrim’s tire, 

Is what your pretty saints require : 

To pass, nor tell a single bead, 

With them would be profane indeed / 
But, trust me, all this young devotion, 
Was but to keep my zeal in motion ; 
And, every humbler altar past, 

I now have reached THE SHRINE at last ! 


THE CATALOGUE. 


‘Come, tell me,’ says Rosa, as, kissing and kissed, 
One day she reclined on my breast ; 
‘Come, tell me the number, repeat me the list 
Of the nymphs you have loved and caressed.’ 
Oh, Rosa! *twas only my fancy that roved, 
My heart at the moment was free ; 
But [1] tell thee, my girl, how many I’ve loved, 
And the number shall finish with thec ! 


My tutor was ey: in infancy wild 
She taught me the way to be bleat ; 
She taught me to love her, I loved like a child, 
But Kitty, could pear the rest. 
» Lhis lesson of dear and enrapturing lore 
[ have never forgot, I allow ; 
I have had it dy rote very often before, 
But never by heart until now! 
Pretty Martha was next, and my soul was all flame, 
But my head was so full of romance, 
That I fancied her into some chivalry dame, 
And I was her knight of the lance ! 
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But Martha was not of this fanciful achool, 
And she langhed at her poor little knight ; 

While I thought her a goddess, she thought me a fool, 
And I'll swear she was most in the right. 


My soul was now calm, till, by Cloris’s looks, 
Again 1 was tempted to rove; 

But Cloris, I found, was so learned in books, 
That she gave me more logic than love ! 

So I left this young Sappho, and hastened to fly 
To those sweeter logicians in blias, 

Who argue the point with a soul-telling eye, 
And convince us at once with a kiss ! 


Oh ! Susan was then all the world unto me, 
But Susan was piously given ; 

And the worst of it was, we could never agree 
On the road that was shortest to heaven ! 

‘Oh, Susan !’ I’ve said, in the moments of mirth, 
‘'What’s devotion to thee or to me? 

I devoutly believe there’s a heaven on earth, 
And believe that tiat heaven’s in thee J’ 


TO —. 


REMEMBER him thou leav’st behind, 
Whose heart is warmly bound to thee, 
Close as the tendereat links can bind 
A heart as warm as heart can be. 


Oh! I had long in freedom roved, 
Though many seemed my soul to share ; 
*T' was passion when I thought I loved, 
*I'was fancy when I thought them fair. 


E’en she, my Muse’s early theme, 
Beguiled me only while she warmed ; 

’T'was young desire that fed the dream, 
And reason broke what passion formed. 


But thou—ah ! better had it been *‘ 
It I had still in freedom roved, 
If I had ne’er thy beauties seen, 
For then I never should have loved ! 


Then adl the pain which lovers feel 
Had never to my heart been known ; 
But, ah! the joys which lovers steal, 
Should they have ever been my own ? 
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Oh! trust me, when I swear thee this, 
Dearest ! the pain of loving thee, 
The very pain, is sweeter bliss 
Than passion’s wildest ecstasy ! 


That little cage I would not part, 
In which my soul is prisoned now, 
For the most light and wingéd heart 
That wantons on the paasing vow. 


Still, my beloved ! still keep in mind, 
However far removed from me, 

That there is one thou leav'st behind, 
Whose heart respires for only thee ! 


And though ungenial ties have bound 
Thy fate unto another's care 

That arm, which clasps thy bosom reund, 
Cannot confine the heart that’s there. 


No, no! that heart is only mine, 
By ties all other tics above, 
For I have wed it at a shrine 
Where we have had nu priest but Love ! 


A. CAPTIVE thus to thee, my girl, 
How sweetly shall I pass my age, 

Contented, like the playful squirrel, 
To wanton up and down my cage! 


When Death shall envy joy like this, 
And come to shade our sunny weather, 
Bo our last sigh the sigh of bliss, 
And both our souls exhaled together ! 


SONG. 


Wherx is the nymph, whose azure eye 
Can shine through rapture’s tear ? 

The sun has sunk, the moon is high, 
And yet ahe comes not here ! 


Was that her footstep on the hill— 
Her veice upon the gale? 
No ; twas the wind, and all is still: 

Oh, maid of Marliwale ! 
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Come to me, love, I’ve wandered far, 
*Tis passed the promised hour: 

Come to me, love, the twilight star 
Shall guide thee to my bower. 


REUBEN AND ROSE. 
A TALE OF ROMANCE. 


Tux darkness which hung aber Willumberg’s walls 
Has long been remembered with awe and dismay ! 
For years not a sunbeam had played in its halls, 
And it scemed as shut out from the regions of day : 


Though the valleys were brightened by many a beam, 
Yet none could the woods of the castle lume ; : 

And the lightning which flashed on the neighbouring stream 
Flew back, as if fearing to enter the gloom ! 


‘Oh! when shall this horrible darkness disperse % 
Said Willumberg’s lord to the seer of the cave. 

‘It can never dispel,’ said the wizard of verse, 
‘Till the bright star of chivalry’s sunk in the wave !”’ 


And who was the bright star of chivalry then ? 
Who eould be but Reuben, the flower of the age ? 
For Reuben was first in the combat of men, 
Though Youth had scarce written his name on her page. 


For Willumberg’s daughter his bosom had beat, 
For Rose, who was bright as the spirit of dawn, 
en with wand dropping diamonds, and silvery feet, 
It walks o’er the flowers of the mountain and lawn ! 


Must Rose, then, from Reuben so fatally sever ? 
Sad, sad were the words of the man in the cave, 

That darkness should cover the castle for ever, 
Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave ! 


She flew to the wizard—‘ And tell me, oh tell ! 

Shall my Reuben no more be restored to my eyes ?'— 
*Yes, yes—when a spirit shall toll the great bell 

Of the mouldering abbey, your Reuben shall rise !’ 


Twice, thrice he repeated, ‘ Your Reuben shall rise !’ 
And Rose felt a moment's release from her pain ; 

She wiped, while she listened, the tears from her eyes, 
And she hoped she might yet see her hero again ! 


Ifer hero could smile at the terrors of death, 

When he felt that he died for the sire of hie Roso' 
To the Oder he flew, and there plunging beneath, 

In the lapse of the billows soon found his repose, — 
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How strangely the order af destiny falls ! 
Not long in the waters the warrior lay, 

When a sunbeam was seen to glance over the walls, 
And the castle of Willumberg basked in the ray ! 


All, all but the soul of the maid was in light, 
There sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank : 

Two days did she wander, and al the long night, 
In quest of her love ou the wide river’s bank. 


Oft, oft did she pause for the toll of the bell, 

And she heard but the breathings of night in the air ; 
Long, long did she gaze on the watery swell, 

And she saw but the foam of the white billow there. 


And often as midnight its veil would undraw, 

As she looked at the light of the moon in the stream, 
She thought ’twas his helmet of silver she saw, 

As the curl of the surge glittered high in the beam. 


And now the third night was begemming the sky, 
Poor Rose on the cold dewy margent reclined, 

There wept till the tear almost froze in her eye, 
When,—hark ! ’twas the bell that came deep in the wind 


She startled, and saw, through the glimmering shade, 
A form o’er the waters in majesty glide ; 

She knew ’twas her love, though his cheek was decayed, 
And his helmet of silver was washed by the tide. 


Was this what the seer of the cave had foretold ?— 

Dim, dim through the phantom the moon shot a gleam ; 
*T was Reuben, but ah! he was deathly and cold, 

And tlitted away like the spell of a dream ! 


Twice, thrice did he rise, and as often she thought 

From the bank to embrace him, but never, ah! never ! 
Then springing beneath, at a billow she caught, 

And s to repose on its bosom for ever ! 


SONG. 
ON TSE BIRTHDAY OF MRS. —. 
WRITTEN IN IRELAND. 


Or all my ha ee hours of joy,— 

And even ve had my measure, 
When hearts were full and every eye 

Has kindled with the beams of pleasure |— 
Such hours as this I ne'er was given, 

So dear to friendship, dear to blisses ; 
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Young Love himself looks down from heaven, 
To smile on such a day aa this is ! 
Then, oh! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let’s feel as if we ne'er could sever ! 
And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 


Oh! banish every thought to-night, 
Which could disturb our soul’s communion ; 
Abandoned thus to dear delight, 
We'll e’en for once forget the Union! 
On that let statesmen try their powers, 
And tremble o'er the rights they’d die for ; 
The union of the soul be ours, 
And every union else we sigh for : 
Then, oh! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let’s feel as if we ne'er could sever; 
And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 


In every cye around I mark 
The feelings of the heart o’erflowing, 
K'rom every soul I catch the spark 
Of pb ple hia friendship glowing ! 
Oh ! could such moments ever fly ; 
Oh! that we ne’cr were doomed to luse ’ein, 
And all as bright as Charlotte's eye, 
And all as pure as Charlotte’s bosom. 
But oh! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let’s feel as if we ne’er could sever ; 
And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 


For me—whate'cr my span of years, 
Whatever sun may light my roving 
Whether I waste my life in tears, 
Or live, as now, for mirth and loving— 
This day shall come with aspect kind, 
Wherever Fate may cast your rover; 
Ho’'ll think of those he left behind, 
And drink a health to bliss that’s over ! 
Then, oh! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let's feel as if we ne’er could sever ; 
And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 


THE NATAL GENIUS. 
A DREAM. 
TO ——~, THE MORNING OF HER BIRTHDAY. 


In wieching slumbers of the night, 
I dreamed I was the airy sprite 
That on thy natal moment smiled : 
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And thought I wafted on my wing 
Those flowers which in Elysium spring, 
To,crown my lovely mortal child. 


With olive-branch I bound thy head, 

Heart’s-ease along thy rakes I shed, 
Which was to bloom through all thy years ; 

Nor yet did I forget to bind 

Love’s roses, with his myrtle twined, 
And dewed by sympathetio tears. 


Such was the wild but precious boon, 
Which Fancy, at her magic noon, 
Bade me to Nona’s image pay— 
Oh ! were I, love, thus doomed to be 
Thy little guardian deity, 
ow blest around thy steps I’d play! 


Thy life should softly steal along, 
Calm as some lonely shepherd’s song 
That’s heard at distatee in the grove; 
No cloud should ever shade thy sky, 
No thorns along thy pathway lie, 
But all be sunshine, peace, and love ! 


The wing of Time should never brush 
Chy dewy lip’s luxuriant flush, 
o bid its roses withering die ; 
Nor age itself, though dim and dark, 
Should ever quench a single spark 
That flashes from my Nona’s eye ! 


MORALITY. 
A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 
ADDRESSED TO J. AT—NS—N, ESQ., M.R.LA. 


TuoveH long at school and college, dozing 
On books of rhyme and books of prosing, 
And copying from their moral pages 
Fine recipes for forming sages ; 
Though long with those divines at school, 
Who Shink to make us good by rule, 
Who, in methodic forms advancing, 
ne morality like dancing, 
Tell us, for Heaven or money's sake 

t steps we are through hfe to e@: 
Though thus, my friend, so long a a ha 
And so much midnight oil destroyed, 
I must confess, my searches past, 
' Lonly learned to dowbdt at last. 5 
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I find the doctors and the sages 
Have differed in all climes and ages, 
And two in fifty scarce agree 

On what is pure morality ! 

Tis like the rainbow’s shi zone, 
And every vision makes its own. 


The doctors of the Porch advise, 

As modes of being great and wise, 
That we should cease to own or know 
The luxuries that from feeling flow. 


‘ Roason alone must claim direction, 

And Apathy’s the soul's perfection. 

Like a dull lake the heart must lie ; 

Nor passion’s gale nor pleasure’s sigh, 
Though heaven the breeze, the breath supplied, 
Must curl the wave or swell the tide !’ 


Such was the rigid Zeno’s plan 

To form his philosophic man ; 

Such were the modes he taught mankind 
To weed the garden of the mind ; 

They tore away some weeds, ’tis true, 

But all the flowers were ravished too ! 


Now listen to the wily strains, 

Which, on Cyrené’s sandy plains, 

When Pleasure, nymph with loosened zone, 
Usurped the philosophic throne ; 

Hear what the courtly sage’s tongue! 

To his surrounding pupils sung : 


‘ Pleasure’s the only noble end 

To which all human powers should tend, 
And Virtue gives her heavenly lore, 
But to make Pleasure please us more ! 
‘Wisdom and she were both designed 

To make the senses more refine 

That man might revel, free from cloying, 
Then most a sage, when most enjoying !’ 


Is this morality ?—Oh, no! 

E’en I a wiser path could show. 

The flower within this vase co ’ 
The pure, the unfading flower of mind, 
Muast not throw all its sweets away 
Upon a mortal mould of clay ; 

No, no! ita richest breath should rise 
In virtue’s incense to the skies ! 


% Axistippus of Cyrene, He fourished 400 years before Christ, 
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But thus it is, all sects, we see, 

Have watchwords of morality : 

Some cry out Venus, others Jove ; 

Here ’tis religion, there ’tis love! 

But while they thus so widely wander, 
While mystics dream, and doctors ponder 
And some, in dialectics firm, 

Seek virtue in a middle term; 

While thus they strive, in Heaven’s defiance, 
To chain morality with science ; 

The plain good man, whose actions teach 
More virtue than a sect can preach, 
Pursues his course, unsagely blest, 

His tutor whispering in his breast: 

Nor could he act a purer part, 

Though he had Tully all by heart ; 

And when he drops the tear on woe, 

He little knows or cares to know 

That Epictetus blamed that tear, 

By Heaven approved, to virtue dear ! 


Oh ! when [ve seen the morning beam 
Floating within the dimpled stream, 
While Nature, wakening from the night, 
Has just put on her robes of light, 
Have T, with cold optician’s gaze, 
Explored the doctrine of those rays ? 
No, pedants, I have left to you 

Nicely to separate hue from hue: 

Go, give that moment up to art, 

When Heaven and Nature claim the heart; 
And dull to all their best attraction, 
Go—measture angles of refraction ! 
While I, in feeling’s sweet romance, 
Look on each day-beam as a glance 
From the great eye of Him above, 
Wakening his world with looks of love! 


SONG. 


Wauy does azure deck the an. ? 
"Tis to be like thy looks of blue ; 
Why is red the rose’s dye ? 
Because it is thy blushes’ hue. 
All that’s fair, by Love’s clecree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 


Why is falling snow so white, 
But to be like thy bosom fair ? 


“ae solar beams so bright? : 
That they may seem thy golden hair ! 
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All that’s bright, by Love’s decree, 
Has been m: resembling thee ! 


Why are Nature's beauties felt ? 
Oh! *tis thine in her we see ! 
Why has music power to melt ? 
Oh! because it speaks like thee. 
Ali that’s sweet, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 


SONG. 


Mary, I believed thee true, 
And I was blest in thus believing ; 
But now I mourn that e’er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving ! 


Few have ever loved like me, — 
Oh ! I have loved thee too sincerely ! 
And few have e’er deceived like thee, — 
Alas! deceived me too severely ! 


Fare thee well! yet think awhile 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thec ; 
Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee, than live without thee ! 


Fare thee well! Ill think of thee, 
Thou leav’st me many a bitter token ; 
For see, distracting woman! sce, 
My peace is gone, my heart is broken !— 
are thee well ! 


SONG. 


Have not you seen the timid tear 
Steal trembling from mine eyc? 

Have you not marked the flush of fear, 
Or caught the murmured sigh ? 

And can you think my love is chill, 
Nor fixed on you alone ? 

And can you rend, by doubting still, 
A heart so much your own ? e 


To you my soul’s affections move 
Devoutly, warmly true ; 

My life has been a task of love, 
One long, long thought of you. 

If all your tender faith is o’er, 
lf still my truth you'll try; 

Alas! I know but one proof more,— 
I'll bless your name, and die ! 
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THE SHIELD. 


Ox! did you not hear a voice of death ? 
And did you not mark the paly form 

Which rode on the silver mist of the heath, 
And sung a ghostly dirge in the storm ? 


Was it a wailing bird of the gloom, 

Which shrieks on the house of woe all night ? 
Or a shivering fiend that flew to a tomb, 

To howl and to feed till the glance of light ? 


*T was not the death-bird’s cry from the wood, 
Nor shivering fiend that hung in the blast ; 
"Twas the shade of Helderic—man of blood— 
1t screams for the guilt of days that are past ! 


See how the red, red lightning strays, 

And scares the gliding ghosts of the heath ! 
Now on the leafless yew it plays 

Where hangs the shield of this son of death ! 


That shield is blushing with murderous stains ; 
Long has it hung from the cold yew’s spray ; 

It is blown by storms and washed by rains, 
But neither can take the blood away. 


Oft by that yew, on the blasted field, 
Demons dance to the red moon’s light ; 

While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging shield 
Sings to the raving spirit of night ! 


THE TEAR. 


On beds of snow the moonbeam slept, 
And chilly was the ane pe gloom, 
When by the damp grave Ellen wept— 
Sweet maid! it was her Lindor’s tomb! 
% 


A warm tear gushed, the wintry air 
Co ed it as it flowed away ; 

All night it lay an ice-drop there, 
At morn it glittered in the ray ! 


An angel, wandering from her sphere 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 

To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem ! 
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A DREAM. 


I raoveut this heart consuming lay 
On Cupid’s burning shrine : 

I eboagirs he stole thy heart away, 
And placed it near to mine, 


I saw thy heart begin to melt, 
Like ico before the sun ; 

Till both a glow congenial felt, 
And mingled into one ! 


TO A LADY. 
ON HER SINGING. 


Tuy song has taught my hoart to feel 

Those soothing hoagie of heavenly love, 
Which o’er the sainted spirits steal 

When listening to the spheres above ! 


When, tired of life and mizery, 

I wish to sigh my latest breath, 
Oh, Emma! I will fly to thee, 

And thou shalt sing me into death ! 


And if along thy lip and cheek 
That smile of heavenly softness play, 
Which, —ah ! forgive a mind that’s weak, —- 
So oft has stolen my mind away ; 


Thou’lt seem an angel of the sky, 
That comes to charm me into bliss : 

V’ll gaze and die—who would not die, 
If death were half so sweet as this ? 


WRITTEN IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK, CALLED 
‘THE BOOK OF FOLLIES,’ 


In which every one that opened tt should contribute something. 
TO THE BOOK OF FOLLIES. a 


Tas tribute’s from a wretched elf, 
Who hails thee emblem of himself ! 
The book of life, which 1 have traced, 
Has been, like thee, a motley waste 
Of follies acribbled o’er and o’er, 

One folly bringing hundreds more. 
Some have in béen writ so néat, 
In characters so fair, so sweet, 
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That those who judge not too severely 
Have said they loved such follies dearly ! 
Yet still, O book ! the allusion stands; 
For these were penned by female hands; 
The rest,—alas ! I own the truth, — 
Have all been scribbled so uncouth, 
That prudence, with a withering look, 

i flings away the book. 
Like thine, its pages here and there 
Have oft been stained with blots of care ; 
And sometimes hours of peace, I own, 
Upon some fairer leaves have shown, 
White as the snowings of that Heaven 
By which those hours of peace were given. 
But now no longer—such, oh ! such 
The blast of Disappointment’s touch ! 
No longer now those hours appear ; 
Each leaf is sullied by a tear : 
Blank, blank is every page with care, 
Not e’en a folly brightens there. 
Will they yet brighten ?—Never, never ! 
Then shut the book, O God, for ever ! 


TO JULIA. 
WEEPING. 


Ox ! if your tears are given to care, 
If real woe disturbs your peace, 

Come to my bosom, weeping fair ! 
And I will bid your weeping cease. 


But if with Fancy’s visioned fears, 
With dreams of woe your bosom thrill ; 
You look so lovely in your tears, 
That I must bid you drop them still! 


CHARITY. 
Neither do I condgmn thes: go, and sin no more,’-—-St. Jonn, chap. vil. 


: O woman ! if by simple wile 
Thy soul has strayed from honour’s track, 
"Tis mercy only oan beguile, 
By gentle ways, the wanderer back. 


The stain that on thy virtue lies, 
‘Washed by thy tears, may yet decay ; 
As clouds that sully morning skies 
May ali be wept in showers away. 
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Gio, go—hbe innocent, and live— 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore ; 
But Heaven in pity can forgive, 

And bids thee ‘ go, and sin no more !’ 


AT NIGHT. 


At night, when all is still around, 

How sweet to hear the distant sound 
Of footstep, coming soft and light ! 

What pleasure in the anxious beat, 

With which the bosom flies to meet 
That foot that comes so soft at night ! 


And then, at night, how sweet to say 
‘*Tis late, my love ! and chide delay, 
Though still the western clouds are bright ; 
Oh ! happy too the silent press, 
The eloquence of mute caress, 
With those we love, exchanged at night | 


At night, what dear employ to trace, 
In fancy, every glowing grace 
That's hid by darkness from the sight ! 
And guess, by every broken sigh; 
What tales of bliss the shrouded eye 
Ts telling from the soul at night ! 





TO * 
* Meria pur quando vuol, non é bisogna mutar ni faccia ni voce per esser un Angelo.’ 


Diz when you will, you need not wear 

At heaven's court a form more fair 
Than beauty bere on earth has given ; 

Keep but the lovely looks we see— 

The voice we hear—and you will be . 
An angel ready-made for heaven ! 


romani pence 


FANNY, DEAREST. «¢ 


On ! had I leisure to sigh and mourn, 
Fanny, dearest, for thee Pd sigh ; 

And every smile on my cheek should turn 
To tears when thou art nigh. 


But between love, and wing, and sleep, 
So busy a life I live, 

That even the time it would take to weep 
Ig more than my heart can give. 
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Then bid me not to despair and pine, 
Fanny, dearest of all tho dears ! 

The Love that’s ordered to bathe in wine 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 


Reflected bright in this heart of mine, 
Fanny, dearest, thy image lies ; 

But oh, the mirror would cease to shine, 
If dimmed too often with sighs. 


They lose the half of beauty’s light, 
10 view it through sorrow’s tear: 
And ’tis but to see thee truly bright 
That I keep my eye-beam clear. 


Then wait no longer till tears shall flow, 
Fanny, dearest—the hope is vain ; 

If sunshine cannot dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 


SONG. 


I wr’ ER on that lip for a minute have gazed, 
But a thousand temptations beset me, 

And I’ve thought, as the dear little rubies you raised, 
How delicious ’twould be—if you'd let me! 


Then be not so angry for what I have donc, 
Nor say that you’ve sworn to forget me ; 

They were buds of temptation too pouting to shun, 
And I thought that—you could not but let me! 


When your lip with a whisper came close to my cheek, 
O think how bewitching 1t met me ! 

And, plain as the eye of a Venus could speak, 
Your eye seemed to say—you would let me! 


Then forgive the transgression, and bid me remain, 
For in truth, if 1 go, you'll regret me ; 

Or, oh !—-Ict me try the tranagression again, 
And Il do all you wish—will you let me ? 


LIGHT SOUNDS THE HARP. 


Lieut sounds the harp when the combat is over, 
When hercves are resting, and joy is in bloom ; 

When laurels hang loose the brow of the lover, 
And Oupid makes wings of the warrior’s plume. 
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But when the foe returns, 
n the hero burns ; 
High flames the sword in his hand once more : 
The clang of mingling arms 
pees then a ar ge repens sa 
And notes of war, that stirrin, g rum ur 3— 
Then comes the Harp, when the combat is cere 
When heroes are resting, and Joy is in bloom— 
When laurels hang loose the brow of the lover, 
And Cupid makes wings of the warrior’s plume. 


a went the harp when the War-God, reclining 
y lull’d on the white arm of Beauty to rest, _ 
When round his rich armour the myrtle hung twining, 
And flights of young doves made his helmet their nest. 
But, when the battle came, 
The hero’s eye breath’d flame : 
Soon from his neck the white arm was flung ; 
ile, to his wak’ning car, 
No other sounds were dear 
But brazen notes of war, by thousand trumpets mane: 
But then came the light harp, when danger was ended, 
And beauty once more lull’d the War-God to rest ; 
When tresses of gold with his laurels lay blended, 
And flights of young doves made his helmet their nest. 


DID NOT. 


‘Twas a new feeling—something more 
Than we had dared to own before, 
Which then we hid not—which then we hid not; 
We saw it in each other's eye, 
And wish’d, in every half-breath’d sigh, 
To speak, but did not—to speak, but did not. 


She felt my lips’ impassioned touch ; 
"Twas the first time I dared so much, 
And yet ahe chid not—and yet she chid not ; 
But whisper’d o’er my burning brow, ‘ 
‘Oh! do you doubt I love you now ? ‘ 
Sweet soul! I did not—sweet soul! I did not. 


Warmly I felt her bosom thrill, 
, gh gently bad net th h gently bid not 
ou n Oo en not; 
Till—oh | the world hath salion tear” 
Of lovers, who se neeny err’d, 
And yet who not—and yet who did not. 
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IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 
TO HIMSELY. 
Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, etc. 


Crasz the sighing fool to play ; 

Cease to trifle life away ; 

Nor vainly think those joys thine own, 
Which all, alas ! have falsely flown ! 
What hours, Catullus, once were thine, 
How fairly seemed Lp ip to shine, 
When lightly thou didst fly to meet 

The girl, who smiled so rosy sweet— 

The girl thou lovedst with fonder pain 
Than e’er thy heart can feel again ! 

You met—your souls seemed all in one— 
Sweet little sports were said and done— 
Thy heart was warm enough for both, 
And hers indeed was nothing loth. 

Such were the hours that once were thine; 
But, ah ! those hours no longer shine ! 
For now the nymph delights no more 

In what she loved so dear before ; 

And all Catullus now can do 

Is to be proud and frigid too ; 

Nor follow where the wanton flies, 

Nor sue tho bliss that she denies. 

False maid ! he bids farewell to thes, 

‘To love, and all love’s misery. 

The heyday of his heart is o’er, 

Nor will he court one favour more ; 

But soon he'll sce thee droop thy head, 
Doomed to a loue and loveless bed, 

When none will seek the happy night, 

Or come to traffic in delight ! 

Fly, perjured girl !—but whither uy 
Who now will praise thy check anc 
Who now will drink the syren tone, 
Which tells him thou art all his own? 
Who now will court thy wild delights, 
Thy honey kiss, and turtle bites ? 

Oh ! nene.—And he who loved before 
Can never, never love thee more ! 


? 
cye? 


A REFLECTION AT SEA. 


Ser how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring then subsides to rest. 
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Thus man, the pore of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time's eventful sea ; 

And, having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity ! 


SONG. 


Ir I swear by that eye, you'll allow 
lta look is so shifting and new, 

That the oath I might take on it now 
The very next glance would undo! 


Those babies that nestle so sly, 
Such difforent arrows have got, 
That an oath, on the glance of an eye 
Such as yours, may be off in a shot! 


Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Though each moment the treasure renews, 
If my constancy wishes to trip, 
I may kiss off the oath when I choose ! 


Or a sigh may disperse from that flower 
The dew and the oath that are there ! 

And I'd make a new vow every hour, 
To lose them so sweetly in air ! 


But clear up that heaven of your brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather ; 

On ay heart I will pledge you my vow, 
And they both must be broken together ! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS, 


EUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY JULIA ON THE DEATH OF HER BROTHER, 


THovGH sorrow long has worn my heart ; 

Though every day I’ve counted o’er ( 
Has brought a new and quickening smart 

To wounds that rankled fresh before ; 


¢ 
Though in my earliest life bereft : ( 
Of many a link by nature tied ; 
Though hope deceived, and pleaaure left ; 
Though friends betrayed, and foes belied ; 


I still had hopes—for hope will sta, 
After the sunset of delight ; 

So like the star which ushers day, | 
We acarce can think it heralds night ! 
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I hoped that, yeas ea eae ‘3s 
weary heart at len ould rest, 
And fainting from the waves of life, 
Find harbour in a brother's breast. 


That brother’s breast was warm with truth, 
Was bright with honour’s purest ray; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth— 
Oh ! why then was he torn away ? 


He should have stayed, have lingered here, 
To calm his Julia’s every woe ; 

He should have chased each bitter tear, 
And not have caused those tears to flow. 


We saw his youthful soul expand 
In blooms of genius, nursed by taste ; 
While Science, with a fostering hand. 
Upon his brow her chaplet placed. 


We saw his gradual opening mind 
Enriched by all the graces dear ; 
Enlightened, social, and refined, 
In friendship firm, in love sincere. 


Such was the youth we loved so well; 
Sach were the hopes that fate denied— 

We loved, but, ah! we could not tell 
How deep, how dearly, till he died ! 


Close as the fondest links could strain, 
Twined with my very heart he grew ; 
And by that fate which breaks the chain, 

The heart is almost brcken too! 


SONG. 


Sweetest love! I'll not forget thee ; 
Time shall only teach my heart, 
Fonder, warmer, to regret thee, 
nae gentle as thou art !— 
arewell, Bessy ! 


Yet, oh! yet again we'll meet, love, 
And@repose our hearts at last : 
Oh ! sure ’twill then be sweet, love, 
Calm to think on sorrows past.— 
Farewell, Bessy ! 


Yes, my girl, the distant blessing 
Mayn’t be always sought in vain ; 
And the moment of possessing— 
Will’t not, love, repay our pain ?-~ 
Farewell, Bessy ! 
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Still I feel my heart is breaking, 
When I think I stray from thee, 
Round the world that quiet secking, 
Which I fear is not for me !— 

Farewell, Bessy ! 


Calm to peace thy lover’s bosom— 
Can it, dearest ! must it be? 
Thou within an hour shalt lose him, 
He for ever loses thee !— 
Farewell, Bessy ! 


SONG. 


Come tell me where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 
And I will range the world around, 
To sigh one moment at ‘her feet. 


Oh! tell me where’s her sainted home, 
What air receives her bleased sigh ; 
A pilgrimage of years Pll roam 
o catch one sparkle of her eye ! 


And, if her check be rosy bright, 
While truth within her bosom lies, 
Pll gaze open her, morn and night, 
Till my heart leave me through my eycs 3} 


Show me on earth a thing so rare, 
V’ll own all miracles are truce ; 
To make one maid sincere and fair, 
Oh ! ’tis the utmost Heaven can do! 


LU 


Wir all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free ; 
And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me. 





We've had some happy hours togéther, 
But joy must often change ita wing ; 
And spring would be but gloomy wexther, 

If we had nothing else but spring. 


Tis not that I expect to find 
A. more devo fond, and true one, 
With rosier cheek or sweeter mind— 
Enough for me that she’s a new one. 
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Thus let us leave the bower of love, 
Where we have loi long in bliss; 

And you may down that pathway rove, . 
While I shall take my way through ‘his, 


Our hearts have suffered little harm 
In this short fever of desire ; 

You have not lost a single charm, 
Nor I one spark of feeling fire. 


My kisses have not stained the rose 
Which Nature hung upon your lip ; 

And still your sigh with nectar flows 
For many a raptured soul to sip. 


Farewell! and when some other fair 
call your wanderer to her arms, 
"Twill be my luxury to compare 
Her spells with your remembered charms. 


‘ This cheek,’ I'll say, ‘is not so bright 
As one that used to meet my kiss ; 
This eye has not such liquid light 
As one that used to of bliss ! 


Farewell ! and when some future lover 
Shall claim the heart which I resign, 
And in exulting joys discover 
All the channs that once were mine; 


I think I should be swecitly blest, 
If, in a soft imperfect sigh, 

You'd say, while to his bosom Prost: 
He loves not half so wellas 1! 


EPISTLES, ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. 
1806. 


TO FRANCIS, EARL OF MOIRA, 


GENERAL IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORUES, MASTER-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE, 
CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, ETC. 


My Lorp,—It is impossible to think of addressing a Dedication to your Lord- 
ship without calling to mind the well-known reply of the Spartan to a 
rhetorician who proposed to pronounce an culogium on Hercules. ‘On Hercules!’ 
said the honest Spartan, ‘who ever thought of blaming Hercules? In a 
similar manner, the concurrence of public opinion has left to the panegyrist of 
your Lordship a very superfluous task. shall therefore be silent on the 
subject, and merely entreat your indulgence to the very humhle tribute of 
gratitude which I have here the honour to present. I am, my Lo 


With every feeling of attachment and respect, 
Your Lordship’s very devoted servant, 


THOMAS MOORE. 
27, Bury Street, St. James's, April 10, 1806, 


PREFACKE. 


THe principal poems in the following Collection were written during an absencc 
of fourteen months from Europe. Though curiosity was certainly not the 
motive of my voyage to America, yet it happened that the gratification of 
curiosity was the only advantage which I derived from it. Finding wnyself in 
the country of a new people, whose infancy had promised so much, and whose 
progress to maturity has been an object of such interesting speculation, I 
determined to employ the short period of time, which ale of return to 
Europe afforded me, in travelling through a few of the States, and acquiring 
aome knowledge of the inbabitants. ¢ 

The impression which my mind received from the character und manners 
of these republicans, sagen the Epistles which are written from the city 
of Washington and Lake Erie.! How far I was right, in thus assuming the 
wone of a satirist against a people whom I viewed but as a stranger and a 
visitor, is a doubt which my feelings did not allow me time to investigate. All 
I presume to answer for isthe fidelity of the picture which I have given; and 





' Epistles VJ., VII., and VIIL. 
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though prudence might have dictated gentler language, truth, I think, would 
have justified severer. 

I went to America with prepossessions by no means unfavourable, and, 
indeed, rather indulged in many of those illusive ideas with respect to the 

urity of the government, and the primitive happiness of the people, which I 
fa sein Gece in my native country, where, unfortunately, dacontent at 
home enhances every distant temptation, and the Western world has long been 
looked to as a retreat from real or imaginary oppression, as the elysian Atlantis, 
where sdegiletir patriots might find their visions realized, and be welcomed 
by kindred spirits to liberty and repose. I was completely aeons in 
every flattering expectation which I had formed, and was inclined to say to 
America, as Horace says to his mistress, ‘intentata nites.’ Brissot, in the 
preface to his Travels, observes, that ‘freedom in that country is carried to 
so high a degree as to border upon a state of nature;’ and there certainly is 
a close approximation to savage life, not only in the liberty which they enjoy, 
butgin the violence of party spirit and of private animosity which results from 
it. This illiberal zeal embitters all social intercourse ; and though I scarcely 
could hesitate in selecting the party whose views appeared the more pure and 
rational, yet I was sorry to observe that, in asserting their opinions, they both 
assume an equal share of intolerance ; the Democrats, consistently with their 
principles, exhibiting a vulgarity of rancour which the Federalists too often 
are so forgetful of their cause as to imitate, 

The rude familiarity of the lower orders, and, indeed, the unpolished state 
of society in general, would neither surprise nor disgust if they seemed to 
flow from that ag rane of character, that honest ignorance of the gloss of 
refinement, which may be looked for in a new and inexperienced people. But 
when we find them arrived at maturity in most of the vices and all the pride 
of civilization, whilo they are still so remote from its elegant characteristics, it 
is impossible not to feel that this youthful decay, this crude oon of the 
natural period of corruption, represses every sanguine hope of the future energy 
and greatness of America. , 

I am conscious that, in venturing these few remarks, I have said just 
enough to offend, and by no means sufficient to convince; for the limits of a 
preface will not allow me to enter into a justification of my opinions, and I 
am committed on the subject as effectually aa if [ had written volumes in their 
defence. My reader, however, is srprnes of the very cursory observation 
upon which these opinions are founded, and can easily decide for himself upon 
the se of attention or confidence which they merit. 

With respect to the poems in genre which oorary the following pages, I 
know not in what manner to apologize to the public for intruding upon their 
notice such a mass of unconnected trifles, such a world of epicurean atoms, as 

ve here brought in conflict together. To say that I have been tempted by 
the liberal offers of my bookseller, is an excuse which can hope for but little 
indulgence from the crific; yet 1 own that, without this seasonable induce- 
ment, thes poems very possibly would never have been submitted to the 
world. The glare of publication is too strong for such imperfect productions : 
they should be shown but to the eyo of friendship, in that dim light of 
privacy, which is as favourable to poetical as to female beauty, and serves as 
& veil for faults, while it enhances every charm which it displays. Besides, 
this is not a period for the idle occupations of poetry, times like the 

ent require talents more active and more useful. Few have now the 
cisure to read such trifies, and I sincerely regret that I have had the leisure to 
Write them. 6 
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EPISTLE 1. 


TO LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 
ABOARD THE PHAETON FRIGATE, OFF THE AZORES, BY MOONLIGHT. 


Sweet moon ! if like Crotona’s sage, 

By any spell my hand could dare 
: To make thy disk its ample page, , 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; 

How many a friend, whose careless eye 

Now wanders o’er that starry sky, 

Should smile, upon thy orb to meet 

The recollection, kind and sweet, 

The reveries of fond regret, 

The promise never to forget, 

And all my heart and soul would send 

To many a dear-loved, distant friend ! 


Oh, Strangford ! when we parted last, 
T little thought the times were past, 
For ever past, when brilliant joy 
Was all my vacant heart’s employ : 
When, fresh from mirth to mirth —_ 
We thought the rapid hours too few, 
Our only use for knowledge then 
To turn to rapture all we knew ! 
Delicious days of whim and soul ! 
When, mingling lore and laugh together, 
We leaned the book on pleasure’s bowl, 
And turned the leaf with folly’s feather ! 
I little thought that all were fled, 
That, ere that summer’s bloom was shed, 
My eye should see the sail unfurled 
That wafts me to the western world ! r 


And yet *twas time—in youthful dgys, 

To cool the season’s burning rays, ‘ 
. The heart may let its wanton wing 

Repose awhile in pleasure’s spring, 

But, if it wait for winter's breeze, 

The spring will dry, the heart will freeze ! 





1 
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And then, that Hope, that fairy Hope, 
Oh ! she awaked such happy dreams, 
And gave my soul such tempting scope 
For all its dearest, fondest schemes, 
That not Veroua’s child of song, 
When flying from the Phrygian shore, 
With lighter hopes could bound alony, 
Or pant to be a wanderer more !! 


Even now delusive hope will steal 
Amid the dark regrets I feel, 

Soothing as yonder placid beam 
Pursues the murmurs of the deep, 
And lights them with consoling gleam, 

And smiles them into tranquil sleep ! 
Oh ! such a blessed night as this, 

I often think, if friends were near, 
How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moon-bright scenery here ! 

The sea is like a silvery lake, 
And o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides ! 
The only envious cloud that lowers, 
Hath hung its shade on Pico’s heiglit,® 
Where dimly, ’mid the dusk, he towers, 
And, scowling at this Heaven of light, 
Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form ! 


Now, could I range those verdant isles 
Invisible, at this soft hour, 
And see the looks, the melting smiles, 
That brighten many an orange bower ; 
And could I lift each pious veil, 
And see the blushing cheek it shades, 
Oh ! I should have many @ tale 
To tell of young Azorian maids. 


Dear Strangford ! at this hour, perhaps, 
Some faithful lover (not so blest 
As they who in their ladies’ laps 
oy cradle sth fl wish to rest) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one’s soul, 
ose madrigals, of breath divine, 
Which Camoens’ harp from rapture stole, 
And gave, all glowing warm, to thine !* 





' All to these animated lines in the 44th | It is said by some to be as high as the peak of 
uahereah isi manatee ae hel f it is Guthrie as says, that the in 

Jam mens peatrepldans avet vagari, “ 2 weedy : 
habitants of the Azores are much addieted to ral- 

Jam inti pedes vigescunt lan’ Whilst Geen tA Whe ee 


try. 
® Piso is a moontain on one of the | Guthrie may be credited, 
Axores, front wail ite island derives its namo, « These isiaads belong to the Portagueso. 
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Oh ! could the lover learn from thee, 
And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 


Sach dear beguiling minstrelsy 
Would snake the coldent nymph his own. 


But, hark !—the boatswain’s pipings tell 
Tis time to bid my dream farewell : 
Eight bells—the middle watch is sct ; 
Good night, my Strangford !—ne’er forget 
That far beyond the western seal 

Is one whose heart remembers thee ! 


STANZAS. 
@upos Se wor euos.. . - 
oes oe MO MpOchever rabe’ 
Tivwone v’avOpwrea pn ceBaty ayay. 
Machyl, Fragment, 


A BEAM of tranquillity smiled in the west, 
The storms uf the morning pursued us no more, 
And the wave, while it welcomed the moment of rest, 
Still heaved, as remembering ills that were o’er ! 


Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour, 
Its passions were slecping, were mute as the dead, 
And the spirit becalmed but remembered their power, 
As the billow the force of the gale that was fled ! 


I a of the days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh ; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I ! 


I felt how the pure intellectual firo 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire, 
The pearl of the soul may be melted away ! 


And I prayed of that Spirit who lighted the flame, 
That pleasure no more might its purity dim, 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, | 
I might give back the gem I had borrowed from him } 


® 
The thought was ecstatic ! I felt as if Heaven e 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown ; 
As if, ion all chastened and error forgiven, 
My heart had begun to be purcly its own ! 





1 From Captain Cockburn, who commanded | be impert to that object of 
the Phaeton, [ reeeived auch kind attentions as Soren eat \ = oon 


the A wee appointment 
{ mast ever remember with gratitude. As some | to the office of Registrar of the Viog-Adnulenty 
of journalists have ly asserted that I} Court of Bormada, 
ent 16 America to te in lands, it may not sata 
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I looked to the west, and the beautiful sky 

Which morning had clouded, was clouded no more : 
‘Oh! thus,’ I exclaimed, ‘can a heavenly eye 

Shed light on the soul that was darkened before ! 


THE TELL-TALE LYRE. 


I’vz heard, there was in ancient days 
A. Lyre of most melodious spell ; 

"Twas Heaven to hear its fairy lays, 
If half be true that legends tell. 


"T'was played on by the gentlest sighs, 
And to their breath it breathed again 
In such entrancing melodies 
As ear had never drank till then ! 


Not harmony’s serenest touch 
So stilly could the notes prolong , 
They were not heavenly song so much 
As they were dreams of heavenly song ! 


If sad the heart, whose murmuring air 
Along the chords in languor stole, 
The svothings it awakened there 
Were eloquence from pity’s soul ! 


Or if the sigh, serene and light, 
Was but the breath of fancied woes, 
The string, that felt its airy flight, 
Soon whispered it to kind repose ! 


And oh ! whon lovers talked alone, 
Tf ’mid their bliss the Lyre was near, 
1t made their murmurs al] its own, 
And echoed notes that Heaven might hear ! 


There was a nymph, who long had loved, 
But dared not tell the world how well ; 

The shades, where she at evening roved, 
Alone could know, alone could tell. 


"Twas there, at twilight time, she stole 
So oft, to make the dear one blest, 
Whom love bad given her virgin soul, 
And nature soon gave ali the rest ! 


it chanced that in the fairy bowor 

Where they had soe eir sweetest shed, 
This Lyre, o strange and magic power, 

Hung gently whispering o’er their hea. 
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And while, with eyes of mingling fire, 
They listened to each other's vow, 

The youth full oft would make the Lyre 
A pillow for his angel's brow ! 


And while the melting words she breathed 
On all its echoes wantoned round, 

Her hair, amid the strings, enwreathed, 
Through golden mazes charmed the sound ! 


Alas ! their hearts but little thought, 
While thus entranced they listening lay, 

That every sound the Lyre was taught 
Should linger long, and long betray ! 


So mingled with its tuneful soul 

Were all their tender murmurs grown, 
That other sighs unanswered atole, 

Nor changed the sweet, the treasured tone. 


Unhappy nymph ! thy name was sung 
To every passing lip that sighed : 
The secrets of thy gentle tongue 
On every ear in murmurs died ! 


The fatal Lyre, by Envy’s hand 
Hung high amid the breezy groves, 
To every wanton gale that fanned 
Betrayed the mystery of your loves ! 


Yet, oh! not many a suffering hour, 

Thy cup of shame on earth was givon : 
Benignly came some pitying power, 

And took the Lyre and thee to heaven ! 


There, as thy lover dries the tear 

Yet warm from life’s malignant wrongs, 
Within his arms, thou lov'st to hear 

The luckless Lyre’s remembered songs ! 


Still do your happy souls attune 
The notes it learned, on earth, to move ; 
Still breathing o'er the chords, commune 
In sympathies of angel love ! 


TO THE FLYING-FISH.’ e 


WuHen I have seen thy snowy wing 
O'er the blue wave at evening spring, 


ee 2 ie ee 





: VELGY TOLE THTOMEVOLE WOOT Ta Hera. 
and I bélieve of nearly all the Fat that birds, | With this thought in our minds when we first 
like fish, were o Ny produced from the| seo the Flying-Fish, we could slmost fancy 
waters; in defence of which idea they have col-| that we are present at the moment of crea- 
lected every foncifnl circumstance which can | tion, and witness the birth of the first bird from 
tend to prove a kindred similitude between {| the waves. 


1 Tt ye opinion of St. Austin, upon Genesis, | them 
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a Jaap Gioee ponte Ha can white, 
o eye of bght, 

Bo gaily frame were formed to rise, 
And live amid the glorious yay 
Oh ! it has made me proudly feel, 
How like thy wing’s haspatiant zeal 
Is the pure soul, that scorns to reat 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 
But takes the plume that God has given, 
And rises into light and Heaven ! 


But when I see that wing, so bright, 
Grow la with a moment’s flight, 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 
And sink into the waves a in 5 ; 
Alas! the flattering pride is o’er ; 
Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think, 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! ! 


Oh virtue ! when thy clime I seek, 

Let not my spirit’s flight be weak : 

Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 

And plunge again to depths below ; : 

But when I leave the grosser rape 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so loug, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 

Cast every lin gering stain away, 

And, panting for thy purer air, 

Fly up at once and fix me there ! 


EPISTLE II. 
TO MISS MOORE. 
FROM NORFOLK, IN VIRGINIA, NOVEMBER 1805 


In days, my Kate, when life was new, 

When, lulled with innocence and yon, 

I in home’s belovéd shade, 

The din the world at sh orah made ; 

‘When every night head 

Sunk on its own un jorned 

And, mild as evening’s matron hour 

Looks on the faintly ais cee: flower, 
A mother saw our eyelids cl 

And blessed them into care fen repose | 


Then, if a week, a day 
T hagerod rom your arms away, 
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How the little absence seemed ! 

How bright the look of weloome beamed, 

Ag mute you heard, with smile, 

My talee of all that passed the while ! 

Yet now, my Kate, a gloomy sea 

Rolls wide between that home and me ; 

The moon may thrice be born and die, 
even your seal can reach mine eye ; 

And och! even then, that darling seal 

(Upon whose print I used to fee 

The breath of home, the cordial air 

Of lovéd lips, still freshly there !) 

Must come, alas! through ev fate 

Of time and distance, cold and late, 

When the dear hand whose touches filled 

The leaf with sweetness may be chilled ! 

But hence that gloomy thought! At last, 

Beloved Kate ! the waves are passed: 

I tread on earth securely now, 

And the green cedar’s living bough 

Breathes more refreshment to my eyes 

Than could a Claude’s divinest dyes ! 

At length I touch the happy sphere 

To Liberty and Virtue dear, 

Where man looks up, and, proud to claim 

His rank within the social frame, 

Sees a d system round him roll, 

Himaeclf its centre, sun, and soul ! 

Far from the shocks of Europe; far 

From evory wild, elliptic star 

That, shooting with a devious fire, 

Kindied by Heaven’s avenging ire, 

So oft hath into chaos hurled 

The systems of the ancient world ! 


The warrior here, in arms no more 
pecwy of the tigre Be Hear rca o’er, 
nd glorying in the rights they won 

For hearth and altar, sins and Sd 
Smiles on the dusky webs that hide 
His sleeping sword’s remembered pride . 
While Peace, with sunny cheeks of toil, 
Walks o’er the free unlorded soil, 
Effacing with her splendid share , 
The drops that War had sprinkled there ! 
Thrice happy land. ! where he who flies 
From the k ills of other skies, 

/ From scorn, or want's unnerving woes, 
May shelter him in proud repose ! 
Hope sings along the yellow sand 
His welcome to a patriot land 
The mighty wood, with ao 

of 
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Which soon their barren glory yield 

To the warm shed and cultured Geld; 
And he, who came, of all bereft, 

To whom prey pe Fate had left 

Nor home nor friends nor country dear, 
Finds home and friends and country here ! 


Such is the picture, warmly such, 
That long the spell of Fancy’s touch 
Hath painted to my sanguine eye 
Of man’s new world of liberty! 

Oh! ask me not if truth will seal 
The reveries of Fancy’s zeal, 

If yet my charmed eyes behold 
These features of an age of gold— 
No—yet, alas! no gleaming trace !! 
Never did youth, who loved a face 
From portrait’s rosy, flattering art, 
Recoil with more regret of heart, 
To find an owlet eye of gray, 
Where painting poured the pres ray, 
Than I have felt, indignant felt, 

To think the glorious dreams should melt, 
Which oft, in boyhood’s witching time, 
Have wrapt me to this wondrous clime ! 


But, courage yet, my wavering heart ! 
Blame not the temple’s meanest part,? 
Till you have traced the fabric o'er :— 

As yet, we have beheld no more 

Than just the porch to Freedom’s fane, 
And, though a sable drop may stain 

The vestibule, ’tis impious sin 

To doubt there’s holiness within ! 

So here I youre ee now, my Kate, 

To you (whose simplost ringlet’s fate 

Can claim more interest in my soul 

Than all the Powers from pole to pole) 
One word at parting—in the tone 

Most sweet to you, and most my own. 
The simplest notes I send you here,*® 
Though rude and wild, would still be dear, 
If you but knew the trance of thonght 

In which my mind their murmurs caught. 








1 Such romaatic works as The American Far-| * Norfolk, it must be owned, is an unfavourable 
mere Lettere, and the Account of Kentucky, by men of America. The characteriatics of 
Imlay, would seduce us into a belief that imno- in general are not such as can t 
cence, peace, and freedom had deserted the rest | either the politician or the moralist, and at Nor- 
of the world, for Martha's Vineyard and the banks | folk me are exhibited in their least attractive 
of the Ohio. The French travellers, almost form, oe time whee we aired the perp 
from revolu motives, have contribu’ ver n ppeared, every 

their share to the diffasion of this flattering mis- | that assailed asin the streets very strongly ac- 
conception, A visit to the country is, however, | counted for its visitation. 

quite sufficient to correst even the most enthu-}/ * A attempt at musical composition 
siastic preposseasion. Epistie, 
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"Twas one of those enchanting dreams, 
That lull me oft, when Music seems 
To the soul in sound along, 
And turn its every sigh to song ! 
I thought of home, the according lays 
Respired the breath of happier days ; 
Warmly in every rising note 
I felt some dear Sheep, tia float, 
Till, led by Music’s fairy chain, 
I wandered back to home again ! 
Oh ! love the song, and let it oft 
Live on your lip, in warble soft ! 
Say that it tells you, simply well, 

I have bid its murmurs tell, 
Of memory’s glow, of dreams that shed 
The tinge of joy when joy is fled, 
And all the heart’s illusive hoard 
Of love rencwed and friends restored ! 
Now, sweet, adieu—this artless air, 
And a few rhymes, in transcript fair, 
Are all the gifts I yet can boast 
To send you from Columbia’s coast ; 
But when the sun, with warmer smilc, 
Shall light me to my destined Isle, 
‘You shall have many a cowslip-bell 
Where Ariel slept, and many a shell 
In which the gentile spirit drew 
From honey flowers the morning dew ! 


: TO CARA, 
AFTER AN INTERVAL OF ABSENCE. 


CONCEALED within the shady wood 
A. mother left her sleeping child, 

And flew to cull her rustic food, 
The fruitage of the forest wild. 


But storms upon her pathway rise, 

The mother roams, astray and weeping, 
Far from the weak appealing cries 

Of him she left so sweetly sleepjug. 


She hopes, she fears—a light is seen, e 
And gentler blows the night-wind’s breath ; 
Yet no-— ‘tis gone—the storms are keen, 
The baby may be chilled to death ! 


Perhaps his little eyes are shaded 
Dim by Death's eternal chill— 
And ad yet, haps, they are not faded ; 
and love may light them still. 
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Thus, when my soul with parting sigh, 
Hung on thy hand’s bewildering touch, 
And, timid, asked that speaking eye, 
If parting pained thee so touch : 


I thought, and, oh! forgive the thought, 
For who, by eyes like thine inspired, 
Could e’er resist the Hattering fault 
Of fancying what his soul desired ? 


Yes—I did think, in Cara’s mind, 
Though yet to Cara’s mind unknown, 
I left one infant wish behind, 
One feeling, which 1 called my own ! 


Oh blest! though but in fancy blest, 
How did I ask of pity’s care, 

To shield and strengthen in wee breast 

The nursling I had cradled there. 


And, many an hour beguiled by pleasure, 
And many an hour of sorrow numbering, 
I ne’er forgot the new-born treasure 
1 left within thy bosom slumbering. 


Perhaps indifference has not chilled it, 
Haply it yet a throb may give— | 
Yet no—perhaps a doubt has killed it! 

Oh, Cara !—doce the infant live ? 


TO CAMA, 
OW THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


WHuHEN midnight came to close the year, 
We sighed to think it thus should take 
The hours it gave us—hours as dear 
As sympathy and love could make 
Their blessed moments! every sun 
Saw us, my love, more closely one ! 


® 

But, Cara, when the dawn was nigh 
Which came another year to shed, 

The smile we caught from eye to eye 
Told us those moments were not fled ; 

Oh no !—we felt, some future sun 

Should see us still more closely one ! 


Thus may we ever, side by side, 
From happy yearsto happier glide ; 
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And atill, my Cara, may the sigh 
We give to honrs thay v ish o’er us, 
Be followed by the amiling eye 
That Hope shall shed on scenes before us! 


TO THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 


Tury to persuade me, my dear little sprite, 
That Bai are not a daughter of ether and Vight, 
Nor have any concern with those fancifal forms 
That dance upon rainbows and ride upon storms ; 
That, in short, you’re a woman ; your lip and your breast, 
As mortal as ever were tasted or pressed ! 
But I will not believe them—no, Science! to you 
I have long bid a last and a careless adieu : 
Still flying from Nature to study her laws, 
And Salling cebent by seg gk its cause, 
You forget how superior, for mortals below, 
Is the fiction they dream to the truth that they know. 
Oh! who, that has ever had rapture complete, 
Would ask how we feel it, or why it is swect ; 
How rays are confused, or how particles fly 
Through the medium refined of & glance or a sigh! 
Is there one, who but once would not rather have known it, 
Than written, with Harvey, whole volumes upon it ? 
No, no—but for you, my invisible love, 
I will swear you are one of those spirits that rove 
By the bank where at twilight the poet reclines, 
en the star of the west on his solitude shines, 
And the magical fingers of Fancy have hung 
Every breeze with a sigh, every leaf with a tonguc ! 
Oh! whisper him then, ’tis retirement alone 
Can hallow his harp or ennoble its tone ; 
Like you, with a veil of seclusion between, 
His song to the world let him utter unseen, 
And like you, a legitimate child of the spheres, 
Escape from the eye to enrapture the ears ! 
Sweet spirit of mystery ! how I should love, 
the wearisome ways I am fated to rove, 
Lo have you for ever invisibly nigh, 
haling for ever your song and your sigh ! 
’Mid the crowds of the world and the myrmurs of care, 
I might sometimes converse with my nymph of the air, 
And turn with disguat from the clamorous crew, " 
To steal in the pauses one whisper from you. 


Oh! come and be near me, for ever be mine, 

We shall hold in the air a commnnion divine, 

As sweet as of old was ined to dwell 

In the of Numa, or tea’ cell. 

And oft, at those lingering moments of night, 

When the heast is weighed down and the eyelid is light, 
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You shall aome to my pillow and tell me of love, 
Such as ‘angel to angel might whisper above ! 

Oh spirit !—and then, you borrow the tone 
Of that voice, to my ear so bewitchingly known, 
The voice of the one upon earth, who has twined 
With her essence for ever my heart and my mind! 
Though lonely and far from the light of her smile, 
An exile and weary and hopeless the while, 

Could you shed for a moment that voice on my ear, 
I will think at that moment my Cara is near, 

That she comes with consoling enchantment to speak, 
And kisses my eyelid and sighs on my cheek, 

And tells me the night shall go rapidly by, 

For the dawn of our hope, of our heaven is nigh ! 
Sweet a cpa ! if such be your magical power, 

It will ten the lapse of full many an bour ; 
And let Fortune’s realities frown as they will, 
Hope, Fancy, and Cara may smile for me still! 


PEACE AND GLORY. 
WRITTEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT WAR. 


WHERE is now the smile that lightened 
Every hero’s couch of rest ? 

Where is now the hope that brightened 
Honour’s eye and Pity’s breast ? 

Have we lost the wreath we braided 
For our weary warrior men? 

Is the faithless olive faded ? 
Must the bay be plucked again? 


Passing hour of sunny weather, 
Lovely in your light awhile 

Peace and Glory, wed together, 
Wandered through the blessed isle. 

And the eyes of Peace would glisten, 
Dewy as a morning sun, 

° When the timid maid would listen 

To the deeds her chief had done. 


Is the hour of dalliance over ? 
Must the maiden’s trembling feet 
Waft her from her warlike lover 
To the desert’s still retreat ? 
. Fare you well ! with sighs we banish 
Nymph so fair and ger so bright ;, 
Yet the amile, with which you vanish, 
Leaves behind a soothing light ! 
Soothing light ! that long shall sparkIé 
O’er your warrior’s sanguine way, 
Thro the field where horrors darkle 
Shedding Hope’s consoling ray! 
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Long the smile his heart will cherish, 
To ite absent idol true, 
around him myri perish, 

Glory still will sigh for you! 


TO armored | 1801. 


To be the theme of every hour 

The heart devotes to Fancy’s power, 
When her soft magic fills the mind 
With friends and joys we've left behind, 
And joys return and friends are near, 
And all are welcomed with a tear ! 

In the mind’s purest seat to dwell, 

To be remembered oft and well ; 
By one whose heart, though vain and wild, 
By passion led, by youth beuited, 

Can prondly still aspire to know 

The feeling soul’s divinest glow ! 

If thus to live in every rate 

Of a lone weary wanderer’s heart ; 

If thus to be its sole employ 

Can give thee one faint tee of joy, 
Believe it, Mary ! oh! believe 

A tongue that never can deceive, 

When passion doth not first betray 
And tinge the thought upon its way ! 
In pleasure’s dream or sorrow’s hour, 

In crowded hall or lonely bower, 

The business of my life shall be, 

For ever, to remember thee ! 

And though that heart be dead to mine, 
Since love is life and wakes not thine, 
Vill take thy image as the form 

Of something I should long to warm, 
Which, though it yield no answering thrill, 
Is not less dear, is egg still ! 

I'll take it, wheresoe’er I stray, 

The bright, cold burthen of my way ! 
To keep this semblance fresh in bloom, 
My heart shall be its glowing tomb, 
And love shall lend his sweetest care, 
With memory to embalm it thereé 





SONG. 


Taxks back the sigh, thy lips of art 
In passion’s moment breathed to me ; 
Yet, no—it must not, will not eas 
*Tis now the life-breath of my heart, 
And has become too pure for thee ! 
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Take back the kiss, that faithless sigh 
With all the warmth of truth imprest ; 
Yet, no—the fatal kiss may lie, 
Upon thy lip its sweets would die, 
Or bloom to make a rival blest ! 


Take back the vows that, night and day, 
My heart received, 1 thought, from thine ; 
Yet, no—allow them still to stay, 
They might some other heart betray, 
As sweetly as they've ruined mine! 


oarereeenacileeceee 


A BALLAD. 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
WRITTEN AT NORFOLK IN VIRGINIA. 


‘They tell of a young man who lost his mind upon the death ofa girl he loved, and who, sud- 
denly disappoaring from his friends, was never afterwards heard of. As he had frequently 
said, in his ravings, that the girl was not dead, but gone to the Dismal Swamp, it is supposed he 
had wandered into that dreary wilderness, and had died of hunger, or been lost in some of its 
dreadfal morasses,’—~Anon, 

* La Poésie a ses monstres comme la Nature.’—D’ Alembert. 


‘ THEY made her a grave, too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp,? 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fiy lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 


* And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loviag our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footstep of Death is near ! 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before ! 


And when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 
If a igen his eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 

Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew ! 


And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear, 





The Great Dismal Swamp is ten ot twelve miles distant from Norfolk, and Lake in tha 
middle of it (about seven miles long) is called Drummond's Pood, - 
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Till he starting cried, from his dream awak 
‘Oh! when shall I see the dusky Lake, ° 
And the white canoe of my dear? 


He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 
- Quick over its surface played— 
‘'Weicome,’ he said, ‘ my dear-one’s light !’ 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
The name of the death-cold maid! 


Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore ; 

Far he followed the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 


But oft, from the Indian hunter’s camp, 
This lover and maid so true 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe ! 


EPISTLE IIT. 
TO THE MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF D——LL, 
FROM BERMUDA, JANUARY, 1804. 


Lapy, where’er you roam, whatever beam 

Of bright creation warms your mimic dream ; 
Whether you trace the valley's golden meads, 
Where mazy Linth his lingering current leads ;} 
Enamoured catch the mellow hues that sleep, 
At eve, on Meillerie’s immortal shige : 

Or, nuang OS the Lake, at day’s decline, 
Mark the last shadow on the holy shrine,? 

Where, many a night, the soul of Tell complains 
Of Gallia’s triumph and Helvetia’s chains ; 

Oh ! lay the pencil for a moment by, 

Turn from the tablet that creative eye, 

And let its splendour, like the morning ray 
Upon a shepherd’s harp, illume my lay ! 


Yet, Lady ! no—for £0 rude as mgne, 

Chase not the wonders of your dream divine ; ‘ 
Still, radiant eye! upon the tablet dwell ; 

Still, rosy finger ! weave eral ease bi spell ; 

And, while I sing the animated smiles 

Of fairy nature in these sun-born isles, 





1 Lady D., I supposed, was ot this time stillin} * The chapel of William Tell, on the Lake of 
Switzerland, where the powers of her penell must { Lucerne, 
have been frequently ewakened, 
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Oh! might the song awake some bright desi 
Inspire a touch, or youre one happy line, i 
Proud were my to see ita humble thought 
On painting’s mirror so divinely caught, 

And wondering genius, as he leaned to trace 

The faint conception kindling into grace, 

Might love my numbers for the spark they threw, 
And bless the lay that lent a charm to you ! 


Have you not oft, in nightly vision, strayed 

To the pu isles of ever-blooming shade, 

Which bards of old, with kindly magic, placed 
For happy spirits in the Atlantic waste ? 

There, as eternal gales, with fragrance warm, 
Breathed from Elysium through each shadowy form 
In eloquence of eye, and dreams of song, 

They charmed their lapse of nightless hows along ! 
Nor yet in song that mortal ear may suit, 

For every spirit was itself a lute, 

Where Virtue wakened, with elysian breeze, 

Pure tones of thought and mental harmonies! 
Believe me, Lady, when the zephyrs bland : 
Floated our bark to this enchanted land, 

These leafy isles upon the occan thrown, 

Like studs of emerald o’er a silver zone ; 

Not all the charm that ethnic fancy gave 

To blessed arbours o’er the western wave, 

Could wake a dream more soothing or sublime, 

Of bowers ethercal and the spirit’s clime ! 


The morn was lovely, every wave was still, 

When the first e of a cedar-hill 

Sweetly awaked us, and with smiling charms 

The fairy harbour wooed us to its arms.’ 

Gently we stole before the languid wind, | 

Through plantain shades that like an awning twined, 

And kissed on either side the wanton sails, 

Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales ; 

While far reflected, ocr the wave serene, 

Kach wooded island sheds so soft a green, 

That the enamoured keel, with whispering play, 

Through liquid herbage seemcd to steal its way ! 

Never did weary bark more sweetly glide, 

Or rest if anchor in a lovelier tide ! 

Along the margin many a brilliant dome, 

White as the palace of a Lapland gnome, 

ah as the wave; in every rg hion grove 
uded bashfal, like a shrine of love, 





Load 


IN ctn be miore romantic than the little gildin for ever between the islands, and seeming: 

parbour Georges. The namber of besutifal sail from one cedar-grave into snother, form 

the the singular clearness of the water, and poh bigs the sweetest miniature of nature that 
aiimated play of tho graceful little boats, { oan be imagined. 7 
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Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade ; 
And, while the foliage interposing played, 
Wreathing the structure into various grace, 
Fancy would love in many a form to trace 
The flowery capital, the shaft, the porch,’ 
And dream of temples, till her kindling torch 
Lighted me back to all the glorious days 

Attic genius; and I seemed to gaze 
On marble from the rich Pentelic mount, 
Gracing the umbrage of some Naiad’s fount. 


Sweet airy being !* who, in, brighter hours, 
Lived on the perfume of those honeyed bowers, 
In velvet buds, at evening loved to lie, 

And win with music every rose’s sigh ! 
Though weak the sry of my humble strain 
To ch our spirit from its orb again, _ 
Yet, oh! for her, beneath whose smile I sing, 
For her (whose pencil, if your rainbow wing 
Were dimmed or ruffled by a wintry sky, 
Could smooth its feather and relume its dye), 
A moment wander from your starry sphere, 
And if the lime-tree grove that once was dear, 
The sunny wave, the bower, the breezy hill, 
The sparkling grotto, can delight you still, 

Oh ! take their fairest tint, their softest light, 
Weave all their beauty into dreams of night, 
And, while the lovely artist slumbering hes, 
Shed the warm picture o’er her mental eyes ; 
Borrow for sleep her own creative spells, 

And brightly show what song but faintly tells! 


THE GENIUS OF HARMONY. 


AN TRREGULAR ODE. 
Ad harmoniam canere mundum.—Cicero, De Nat. Deor, lib. 3. 


Ten lies a shell beneath the waves 
In many a hollow winding wreathed, 
Such ag of old, 
Echoed the breath that warbling sea-maids breathed ; 





1 This is an allusion which, to the few who | which the hospitality of its owner robbed me of 
are fanciful enough to indulge in it, renders the | by asking me to visit him. He was a plain 
scenery Seer Cen oe in ng. In| man, and received me well and warmly, but I 
the short but twilight of their spring | never could turn his house into a Grecian temple 
evenings, the white cottages scattered over the in. 
islands, and but partially seen through the trees; * Ariel. Among the many charms which Ber- 
that surround them, assume often the appear- ) muda,‘ thestill vexed gua pp ets evar tar rl ad 
ance of Httie Grecian temples, and fancy may | ese, we cannot for an instant forget that it is the 
embellish the popr fishcrman’s hut with columns | scence of Shakspeare’s bg et ea that here he 
which the pencil of Clauiic might imitate. I had | conjured up the ‘ delicate , 

«ne favourite object of this in my walks, ; 
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This magic shell 
From the white bosom of a syren fell, 
As once she wandered by the tide that laves 
Sicilia’s sand of gol 
it bears 
Upon its shining side, the mystic notes 
Of those entrancing airs! 
The Genii of the deep were wont to swell, 
When Heaven’s eternal orbs their midnight music rolled ! 
Oh ! seek it, wheresoe’er it floats ; 
And, if the power 
Of thrilling numbers to thy soul be dear, 

Go, bring the bright shell to my bower, 
And I will fold thee in such downy dreams, 
As lap the spirit of the seventh sphere, 

When Luna’s distant tone falls faintly on his ear !" 
And thou shalt own, 

That, through the circle of creation’s zone, 
Where matter darkles or where spirit beams ; 
From the pellucid tides,* that whirl 
The planets through their maze of song, 

To the small rill, that weeps along 
Murmuring o’er beds of pearl ; 

From the rich sigh 
Of the sun’s arrow through an evening sky, * 
To the faint breath the tuneful osier yields 

On Afric’s burning fields ;5 
Oh ! thou shalt own this universe divine 

Is mine ! 
That I respire in all and all in me, 
One mighty mingled soul of boundless harmony ! 


Welcome, welcome, mystic shell ! 
Many a star has ceased to burn,® 
Many a tear has Saturn’s urn 


“oe 





In the Histoire naturelle des Antilles there | conjectures that the idea of the harmony of the 
is an account of some curious sh found at | epheres originated with this poet, who, in repre- 
Curagoa, én the back of which were lines filled | senting the solar beams as arrows, supposes them 
with musical characters so distinct and ect, | to emit a peculiar sound in the air. 
that, the writer assures us, a very ch g trio & In the account of Africa which d’Ablancourt 
was sung from one of them. has translated, there is mention of a tree in that 

a ceria, Sig Cicero, and his commentator | country, whose branches when shaken by the 
Macrobius, lunar tone is the gravest and | hand produce very sweet sounds, [The ee rd 
faintest on the planetary ey ear ae tree’ of the Arabian Nights. I¢ is found in 

Leone Hebrgo, pursuing idea of Aristotle, | India, The musical sounds proceed from two 
that the heavens are animal, attributes their har- | half shella like an opened walnut, which, struck 
aony to perfect and reciprocal love. This ‘re- | by the air, sound like castanets.) 
ciproco amore’ of Leone is the dia of the} © Alluding to the extinotion, or at least the 
ancient Empedocles, who seema, in his Love and | disappearance, of some of those fixed stars which 
Hate of the Elements, to have given a glimpse | we are taught to consider as sana, attended 

re 


of tho principles of attraction and n. each by its system. Descartes thought that our 
: 8 peacippas, the atomist, imagined a kind of| earth might formerly havo been a sun, which 


heavens, which he borrowed from | became obscured by a thick incrustation over its 
_ Anazagoras and possibl ted 40 Descartes, | surface. ‘This gested the idea of 
48 pon the tllvpories of , | central fire, ans = = 
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O’er the cold bosom of the ocean wept, 


Since serial 
Hath in co ! 


With the bright treasure to my choral sky, 
Where she, Who waked its early swell, 
The syren, with a foot of fire, 
Walks o’er the great string of my oebie Lyre, 
Or guides around the burning pole 
The wingéd chariot of some ul soul ! 
hile thou ! 
Oh, son of earth ! what dreams shall rise for thee; 
Beneath Hispania’s sun, 
Thou'lt see a streamlet run, 
Which I have warmed with dews of melody ; 
Listen !—when the ee wind dies 
Down the still carrent, like a harp it sighs ! 
A liquid chord is every wave that flows, 
An airy plectrum every breeze that blows ! 
There, by that wondrous stream, 
Go, lay thy languid brow, 
And I will send thee such a god-like dream, 
Such —mortal ! mortal ! hast thou heard of him, 
Who, many a night, with his primordial lyre,? 
Sate on the chill Pangwan mount,’ 
And, looking to the orient dim, 
Watched the first flowing of that sacred fount, 
From which his soul had drunk its fire ! 
Oh ! think what visions, in that lonely hour, 
Stole o’er his musing breast ! 
What pious ecst: 
Wafted his prayer to that eternal Power, 
Whose seal upon this world imprest® 
The various forms of bright divinity ! 
Or, dost thou know what dreams I wove, 
Mid the deep horror of that silent bower,® 
Where the rapt Samian slept his holy slumber ? 


eraereomennd Nats, seninte: 





1 Orpheus. It is thought by some, that theso are to be 

8 They call his lyre dared érraxopéov | reckoned amongst the fabrications which wee 

Opdens. See a curious work by a profesvor of | frequent in the early times of Chriatianity. Still 

Greek at Venice, entitled Hebdomades, sive | it appears doubtful to whom we should impute 

8 de septenarte libri, lib. 4, cap. 3,p.177. | them; they are ous for the Pagans, and too 

ences, telling the extreme veneration | poctical for the rs. 

of Orpheus for A polio, saya that hewasaccustomed| 

to go to the Pangean mountain at daybresk, and In one of the hymns of Or pheds, bo 

there wait the of the sun, that he might | 4, figured seal to Apollo, with which he imo- 

be the first to hail its beams. gines that deity to have stamped & varloty of 
4 There are some verses of ed | forms upon the universe. 


Orpheus 
to us, which contain sublime ideas of the unit © Alluding to the cave near where 
pe ‘cence of the Deity. As those which Pyt ras ievoted the grester part of Ray dass 
ustin has produced : and ants to meditation and ne mysterion of 
Obros nev oid . oypesey evrrepicris we hilosophy, oe t. T _ 
Py a 
Seem eat” Opes, eoevtal: Ma ae : 
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When, free 
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From ovary earthly chain, 


From wreaths 


of pleasure and from bonds of pain, 


His spirit flew through fields above, 
Drank at the source of Nature’s fontal number,} 
And saw, in mystic choir, around him move, 
The stars of song, Heaven’s burning minstrelsy ! 
Such dreams, so heavenly bright, 


I swear 


By the great diadem that twines my hair, 
And by the seven gems that sparkle there,? 
ingling their beams 


In a soft Iris of harmonious light, 
Oh, wortal ! such shall be iy. 


EPISTLE IV. 


TO GEORGE MORGAN ESQ., 
OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA.® 


From Bermuda, January 1804. 


KEINH A’ HNEMOEZZA KAI ATPONOS, 
OIA @’AATTIAHE, AIGYIHS KAI MAAAON 
ENIAPOMOZ HETIEP, ‘INNO, MONTA 
ENESTHPIKTAL. 

Callimach, Hymn. in Del. v. 1. 


On, what a tempest whirled us hither !* 
Winds, whose savage breath could 


wither 
All the light and languid flowers 
That bloom in Epicurus’ bowers ! 
Yet think not, George, that Fancy’s 
charm 
orsook me in this rude alarm. 


vo The tetractys, or sacred number of the Py- 
wi ey called on which oer ene sag swore, and 
ey called 


ths 


* This diadem is intended, to represent the 

sua oo eli the notes of eis and the pris- 

me We find in Plutarch a vague in- b 

— of wal kindred harmony in colours and 0 

sounds, us Te oo OXOF, META HPOvys Te Kat 
wros env dpwonay sbi Musica. 

leer upon be vial ty to 


aca ce gemma rue 
4 erable thought 
* This gentleman is attached to the British 


‘the foun- 
nial ‘neeure.” a hie he has ridiouled | 


consulate at Norfolk. His talents are worthy of were forced to lay-to in a gale of wiad, The 


arithmetic very finely in hie Sale of enough to — to hi 


thy radiant dreams ! 


When close they reefed the timid sail, 
When, every plank complain loud, 
We laboured in the midnight ae 
And even our haughty main-mast 
bowed ! 
The muse, in that unlovely hour, 
Benignly oe her soothing power, 
And, ‘midst the war of waves and 


wind, 

Tn songs elysian lapped my mind ! 
She Baad Gal her golden key, 

The casket where my memory lays 
Those little gems of 

ee time has saved from ancient 

a 

Take one of these, to Lais sung, 
I wrote it while my hammock swung, 
As one might write a dissertation 
Upon ‘suspended animation |’ 


& much higher sphere; but the excellent di: po- 
a of the reg with whom he resides, and 
e co 


re he enjoys ever = of the 
kindest he 


in the world, shoul gored 
for the sl 
‘of fortune, aig pve rae 
ton, as one eens a 
pan, 8 
os haters temple 
itality, and I sincercly Hs the heart of 
thet tanger who, watm from the welcome of 
such a board, and with the taste of such Ma- 
deira still upon his lips—‘ col dolee in bocca’ 
to could alt down to write a libel on his host, in the 
spiri t of a modern philosophist. tho 
Travels of the Duke de la Rochefoucault Lian- 
ere vol, ib 
We were seven days on coal from 
we 


Notiolk to Bermnda, three of w 
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SwEetty! you kiss, my Lais dear ! 
But, while you kiss, I feel a tear, 
Bitter as those when lovers P rie 
In mystery from your eyelid start ! 
Sadly you lean your head to mine, 
And round my neck in silence twine, 
Your hair along my bosom spread, 

All humid with the tears you shed! 
Have I not kissed those lids of snow ? 
Yet still, my love, like founts they 


flow, 
Bathing our cheeks, whene’er they 
meet— 
Why is it thus? do tell me, sweet ! 
Ah, Lais! are my bodings right? 
Am I to lose you ? is to-night 
Our last—go, false to Heaven and me! 
Your very tears are treachery. 





Suou, while in air I floating hung, 
Such was the strain, Morgante mio! 
The muse and I together sung, 
With Boreaa to make out the trio. 
But, bless the little fairy isle ! 
How sweetly, after all our ills, 
We saw the dewy morning smile 
Serenely o’er its fragrant hills ! 
And felt the pure elastic flow 
DE airs, that round this Eden blow 
With honey freshness, caught by 
stealth 
Warm from the very lips of health ? 





Driver sloop of war, in which I went, was built 
at Bermuda of cedar, and is accounted an excel- 
lent sea-boat. She was then commanded by my 
very regretted friend Captain Compton, who in 
me Hace was killed aboard the Zély,in an action 
with a French privateer. Poor gh de he 
fell a victim to the strange popelicy of allowing 
such & miserable thing as the Zily to remain in 
the eervice so amall, drunk, and unmanageable, 
thet a well-manncd merchantman was at any 
time a match for her. 

’ ep is by Paulus Sitentiarius, and 
may be found in the dnalects of Brunck, vol, lif. 

. 72, But as the reading there is somewhat 

fferent from what I have followed in this trans- 
lation, I shall give it as I had it in my memor 
at the time, and as it is in Lielnsius, who 
believe, first produced the epigram. Sce his 
Poemata, 


"Hoy pav cor: prdyua to AasBos' Hav be avriey 
gBnoliryra Sacey suas Baar, 
HEX. w 
“Hyerepa qv Sypoy epagauery, ue 
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Oh ! could you view the scenery dear, 

That now beneath my window lies, 
You’d think that Nature lavished here 

Her purest wave, her softest skies, 
To make a heaven for Love to sigh in, 
For bards to live and saints to die in ! 
Close to my wooded bank below, 

In glassy calm the waters sleep, 
And to the sunbeam proudly show 

The coral rocks they love to steep !* 
The fainting breeze of morning fails, 

The drowsy boat moves slowly past, 
And I can almost touch its sails 

That languish idly round the mast. 
The sun has now profuscly given , 
The flashes of a nuontide heaven, 
And, as the wave reflects his beams, 
Avother heaven its surface secms ! 
Blue light and clouds of silvery tears 

So pictured o’er the waters lie, 
That every languid bark appears 

To float along a burning sky ! 
Oh ! for the boat the angel gave® 

To him, who in his heavenward flight, 
Sailed, o’er the Sun’s ethereal wave, 

To planet-isles of odorous light ! 
Sweet Venus, what a clime he found 
Within thy orb’s ambrosial round !4 
There spring the breezes, rich and 

warin, 

That pant around thy twilight car 
There augels dwell, so pure of form, 

That each appears a living star ! 


Mupopevny 8'eprdnoa' ra. 8's Sporepys aro mynty 
Aaxpua piyvupevay jirre Kata CTOMaTwY' 

Eure 5’ avecpopevm, tives ovvena Sakpve ActBers 3 
Aadia hyn me Acrps’ corre yap opxamrarat. 


2 The water is so clear around the island, that 
the rocks are seen beneath toa very great depth ; 
and as we entered the harbour, they aypeares to 
us so near the surface, that it seemed impossible 
we should not strike on them. There is no ne- 


cessity, of cow heaving the lead; and the 
negro pilot, loo down at the rocks from the 
bow of the ship, takes ber through this difficult 
navigation with a skill and confidence which 


seem to nstonish some of the oldest eailors. 

8 In Kircher’s Hestatic Journey to Heaven, 
Cosmiel, the genins of the world, gives Theodi- 
dactus a boat of asbestos, with which he embarks 
into the regions ofthe aun, ‘ Vides (says Cosmiel) 
hanc asbostinam na oditati tus. 
preparatum,’—Ziinerer, i, dial. i. * 6. There 


client very strange fancies in work of 
er, 
* Whon the genius of the world and his fellow- 
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These are the sprites, oh radiant 


queen ! 
Thou send’st so often to the bed 
Of her I love, with spell unseen, 
ay Yaa brightening balm to 
shed ; 


To make the eye's enchantment clearer ; 
To give the cheek one rosebud more, 
And bid that flushing lip be dearer, 
Lat coe had been, oh! too dear be- 
ore ! 


But, whither means the muse to roam ? 
’Tis time te call the wanderer home. 
baba could have ever thought to search 
er 
Up in the clouds with Father Kircher ? 
So, health and love to all your mansion! 
Long may the bow] that plcasures 
bloom tn, 
The flow of heart, the soul's expansion, 
Mirth, and song, your board illumine ! 
Fare you well—remember too, 
When cups are flowing to the brim, 
That here is one who drinks to you, 
And, oh! as warmly drink to him. 


erence erecmmmn 


THE RING. 
TO ——, 1801. 


No—lady ! lady ! keep the ring ; 

Oh! think how many a future year, 
Of placid smile and downy wing, 

May sleep within its holy sphere ! 


Do not disturb their tranquil dream, 
Though love hath ne'er the mystery 


warmed, 
Yet Heaven will shed a ee beam, 
* To bless the bond itself hath formed. 


But then, that eye, that burning eye ! 
Oh ! it doth ask, with magic power, 
If Heavenean ever bless the tie 
Where Love inwreaths no genial 
flower ! 





traveller arrive at the planet Venus, they find an 
island of toveliness, full of 


geuces, wh iy prada, woe shed, ti 

uces, where angela e, who 8 e 

cosmetic lafuence or this planet over the earth ; 
to astrologers, the ° 


Buch 1 RECO’ ast: 
influsiva’ of Venus. they are in this part 


via | ait P’—to w. 
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Away, away, bewildering look ! 

Or all the boast of Virtue’s o’er ; 
Go—hie thee to the sage’s book, 

And learn from him. to feel no more ! 


I cannot warn thee ! every touch, 
That brings my pulses close to thine, 
Tells me 1 want thy aid as much, 
Oh! quite as much, as thou dost 
mine ! 


Yet stay, dear love—one effort yet— 
A momeut turn those eyes away, 
And let me, if I can, forget 
The light that leads my soul astray ! 


Thou say’st that we were born to meet, 
That our hearts bear one common 
seal, — 
Oh, lady ! think, how man’s deceit 
Can secm to sigh and feign to feel ! 


When o’er thy face some gleam of 
thought, 
Like day-beams through the morning 


air, 
Hath gradual stole, and I have caught 
The feeling ere it kindled there : 


The sympathy I then betrayed, 
Perhaps was but the child of art ; 
The guile of one who long hath played 

With all these wily ncts of heart. 


Oh! thou hast not my virgin vow ! 
Though: few the years I yet have told, 

Canst thou believe I lived till now, 
With loveless heart or senses cold ? 


No—many a throb of bliss and pain, 
For many a maid, my soul hath 
proved ; 
With some I wantoned wild and vain, 
While some I truly, dearly loved ! 


The cheek to thine I fondly lay, 

To theirs hath been as fondly laid ; 
The words to thee I warmly say, 

To them have been as warmly said. 





of the heavens, a casuisticnal question occurs to 
Theodidactus, and he asks ‘ Whether haptism 
may bo perfurmed with the waters of Venus ?'— 
*An lobi Veneris dbaptismus instital 

the genius answers, * Certainly: 
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Then scorn at once a languid heart, 
Which long hath lost its early spring ; 
Think of the pure bright soul thou art, 
And—keep the ring, oh! keep the 
ring. 
Enough—now, turn thine eyes again ; 
What, still that look and still that 
sigh ! : 
Dost thou not feel my counsel then? 
Oh ! no, beloved ! —nor do I. 
While thus to mine thy bosom liea, 
wale thus our breaths commingling 
glow 
"T were more than woman to be wise, 
’*T were more than man to wish thee 
#0 ! 
Did we not love so true, so dear, 

This lapse could never be forgiven ; 
But hearts so fond and lips so near— 
Give me the ring, and now—oh 
heaven ! 


e 


a ns 
TO aS 


ON SEEING HER WITH A WHITE VEIL 
AND A RICH GIRDLE. 


MAPIAPITAI AHAOYS! AAKPYOQN POON, 
Ap. Nicephor. in Oneirocritico, 


Por off the vestal veil, nor, oh ! 
Let weeping angels view it ; 

Your ch lie its virgin snow, 
And blush repenting through it. 


Put off the fatal zone you wear ; 
The lucid pearls around it 

Ave tears that fell from Virtue there 
The hour that love unbound it. 


emersmenegpisummnione 


THE RESEMBLANCE. 


oa 20 BP owe ¥o cercand’ fo 


uant’ 6 possibile, in altrul 
Le detlts vostrs Eeerten 
Sonett. 14. 


etr arc, 
Yes, if hee $y comnmnon love 
That led my plian astray 
I grant, there's not a ahove 
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Bat, *twas my doom to err with one 
In every look so like to thee, 

That, oh ! beneath the blessed sun, 
So fair there are but thou and she ! 


Whate’er may be her angel birth, 
She was thy sorely pene twin, 
And wore the only shape on earth 
That could haye charmed my soul to 
sin! 
Your eyes !|—the eyes of languid doves 
Wore never half so like each other ! 
The glances of the baby loves 
Resemble less their warm-eyed 
mother ! 
Her lip !—oh, call me not false-heafted, 
When such a lip I fondly pressed ; 


*T was Love some melting cherry parted, 
Ciave thee one half and her the rest ! 


And when, with all thy murmuring 
tone 
They sucd, half open, to be kissed, 
I could as soon’ resist thine own— 
And them, Heaven knows! I ne'er 
resist. 
Then, scorn me not, though false I be, 
’Twas love that waked the dear ex- 


CESS ; 
My heart had been more true to thee, 
mine eye prized thy beauty less ! 
es 
TO emcee | 
Wuen I loved you, I can’t but allow 
I many an exquisite minute ; 
But the scorn that I feel for you now 
Hath even more luxury in it! 
Thus, whether we're on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to await you ; 
To love you is pleasant enough, 
Aud, oh! ‘tisielicious to hate you ! 


SARA R Iman 


FROM THE GREEK OF 
MELEAGER. 
Fiut high the cup with liquid fame, 
And spank my llodora't name; 
ite magic o'er and o'er, 
Azd let the sonad my lips adore, 


® 
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Sweeten the preere and mingling swim 

On every bowl’s voluptuous brim ! 

Give mo the wreath that withers there, 
It was but last delicious night 

It hung upon her wavy hair, 


And caught her eyes’ reflected light ! 
Oh! haste, and twine it round my 


brow ; 
It breaths of Heliodora now ! 


The loving rose-bud drops a tear, 
To see the nymph no lounger here, 
No longer, where she used to lie, 


Close to my heart’s devoted sigh ! 
t eS —— 
LINES. 


WRITTEN IN A STORN AT SEA. 


Tat sky of clouds is not the sky 
To light a lover to the pillow 

Of her he loves— 
The swell of yonder foaming billow, 
Resembles not the happy sigh 

That rapture moves. 


Yet do I feel more tranquil now 
Amid the gloomy wilds of ocean, 
In this dark hour, 


Than when, in transport’s young emo- 


tion, 
I’ve stolen, beneath the evening star, 
To Julia’s bower. 


Oh ! there’s a holy calm profound 

Pn awe like this, that ne’er was given 
To rapture’s thrill ; 

"Tis as a solemn voice from heaven, 

And the soul, listening to the sound, 
Lies mute and still! 


e 
Tis true, it talks of danger nigh, 


Of slumbering with the dead to-morrow 


In the cold deep, * 


Where pleasure’s throb or tears of sor- 


row 
No more shall wake the heart or eye, 
But all must sleep ! 


Well ae aro some, thou stormy 
To whom thy sleep would be a trea- 
Bure : 
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Oh ! most to him, 
Whose lip hath drained life’s cup of 


agi 
Nor loft one honey-drop to shed 
Round misery’s brim. 


Yes—ze can smile serene at death: 
Kind Heaven! do thot but chase the 


weeping 

Of friends who love him; 

Tell them that he lies calmly sleeping, 

Where sorrow’s sting or envy’s breath 
No more shall move him. 


aati esanse 


ODES TO NEA. 
WRITTEN AT BERMUDA. 


NEA TYPANNEI,. 
Kuvripid. Medea, v. 987. 
Nay, tempt me not to love again: 
There was a time when love was 


sweet ; 
Dear Nea! had I known thee then, 
Our souls had not been slow to meet ! 
But, oh! this weary heart hath run 
So many a time the rounds of pain, 
Not even for thee, thou lovely one ! 
Would Ff endure such pangs again. 


If there be climes where never yet 
The print of Beauty's foot was set, 
Where man may pass his loydless 


nights 
Unfevered by her false delights— 
Thither my wounded, soul would fly, 
Where rosy cheek or radiant eyo 
Should bring no more their bliss, their 


pain, 
Or fetter me to earth again ! 
Dear absent girl ! whose eyes of light, 
Though little prized when all my 


own, 

Now float before me, soft and bright 
As when they first enamouring shone’ 

How many honrs of idle waate, 

ithin those witching arms embracec, 

Unmindful of the fleeting day, 

Have I dissolved life’s dream away ! 

O bloom of time profusely shed ! 

O moments ! simply, vainly fled, 
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Yet sweetly too—for love perfumed 
The flame which thus my life con- 


And brilliant was the chain of flowers 
In which he led my victim hours! 


Say, Nea dear ! couldst thou, like her, 
When warm to feel and quick to err, 
Of loving fond, of roving fonder, 
My thoughtless soul might wish to 
wander— 
Couldst thou, like her, the wish re- 
claim, 
Endearing still, reproaching never, 
Ti) all my heart should burn with 
shame, 
And be thy own more fixed than 
ever ? 
No, no—on earth there’s only one 
Could bind such faithless folly fast : 
And sure on earth ‘tis 1 alone 
Could make such virtue false at last ! 


Nea! the heart which she forsook, 
For thee were but a worthless 
shrine— 
Go, lovely girl, that angel look 
Must thrill a soul more pure than 


mine. 
Oh! thou shalt be all else to me, 
That heart can feel or tongue can 
feign : 
I'll praise, admire, and worship thee, 
But must not, dare not, love again. 


e+ a» Tale iter omne cave. 
Propert. hib.iv. eleg. 8. 
1 pray you, let us roam no more 
Along that wild and lonely shore, 
ere late we thoughtless strayed ; 

Twas not for us, whom Heaven in 
, tends 

Yo be no more than simple friends, 

Such lonely walks were macle. 


That little bay where, winding in 
From Ocean’s rude and angry din 
(As lovers steal to bliss), 
The billows kiss the shore, and then 
Flow calmly to the deep again, 
As though they did not kiss ! 
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Remember, o’er its circling flood 

In what a dangerous dream we stood— 
The silent sea before us, 

Around us, all the gloom of grove, 

That e’er was spread for guilt or love, 
No eye but Nature's o’er us ! 


T saw you blush, you felt me tremble, 
In vain would formal art dissemble 
All that we wished and thought ; 
"Twas more than tongue could dare 
reveal, 
‘T'was more than virtue ought to feel, 
But all that passion ought ! 


I stooped to cull, with faltering hand, 

A shell that, on the golden sand, 
Before us faintly gleamed ; 

I raised it to your lips of dew, 

You kissed thie shell, I kissed it too— 
Givud Heaven ! how sweet it seemed ! 


Yh ! trust me, ‘twas a place, an hour, 

The worst that c’er temptation’s power 
Could tangle me or you in! 

Sweet Nea, let us roam no more 

Along that wild and lonely shore, 
Such walks will be our ruin! 


You read it in ny languid eyes, 

And there alone should love be read ; 
You hear me say it all inv sighs, 

And thus alone should love be said. 


Then dread no more ; I will not speak ; 
Although my heart to anguish thrill,e 

| Pll spare the burning of your cheek, 
And look it all in silenco still ! 


Heard you the wish I dared to name 
To murmur on that luckless night, « 
When passion broke the bonds of 
shame, 
And love Srew “madness in your 
sight ? & 


Divinely through the graceful dance, 
You seemed to float in silent song, 

"Bending to earth that beamy glance, 
As if to light your ateps along ! 


Oh! how could others dare to touch 
rat hallowed form with hand so 
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When but to look was bliss too much, | And saw the vestal planet w: 


Too rare for all but Heaven and me! 


With smiling eyes, that little thought 

How fatal were the they 
threw, 

My srembing hands you lightly 


caught, 
And round me, like a spirit, flew. 
Heedless of all, I wildly turned, 
My soul forgot—nor, oh! condemn, 
That when auch eyes before me burnod, 
My soul forgot all eyes but them ! 


I dared to speak in soba of Jliss, 
Rapture of every thought bereft me, 
I weuld have clasped you—vh, oven 
in | 
But, with a bound, you blushing 
left me. 


Forget, forget that night's offence ; 
Forgive it, if, alas! you can ; 
‘Twas love, ‘twas passion—soul and 


sense— 
"Twas all the best ancl worst of nan! 


That moment did the mingled eyes 


Of heaven and earth my malness 


view, 
T should have seen, through carth and 


skies, 
But you alone, but only you! 


Did not a frown from you reprove, 
Myriads of cyes to me were none ; 
I should have—oh, my only love ! 
My life! what should I not have 
« done? 
enrrtenatifren—ee 


A DREAM OF ANTIQUITY. 


I sost had turned the classic page, 
eAnd traced that happy period over, 
When love could warm the proudest 


hea wisdom grace ‘che tenderest 
lover ! 
Before I laid me down to sleep, 
Upon the bank awhile I stood, 










Her tears of light on Ariel's food. 
My heart was full of Fancy’s dream, 
And as I watched the playful stream, 
Entangling in its net of smiles 
So fair a group of elfin isles, 

I felt as if the scenery there 

Were lighted by a Grecian sky— 
As if I breathed the blissful air 

shat ye was warm with Sappho’s 

sigh ! 


aut now the downy hand of rest 
er signet on my eyes imprest, 
And still the bright and balm spell, 
Like star-dew, o'er my fancy fell ! 
I thought that, all enrapt, I strayed 
Through that serene luxurious shade,! 
Where Epicurus taught the Loves 
To polish Virtue’s native brightness, 
Just us the beak of playful doves 
Can give to pearls a smoother whitc- 
ness !7 
*Twas one of those delicious nights 
So common in the climes of Greece, 
Batons Rony withdraws but half its 
igh ta, 
And all is moonshine, balm, and 
ace! 
And thou wert there, my own beloved ! 
And dearly by thy side I roved 
Through many a temple’s reverend 
gloom, 
And many 8 bower’s seductive bloom, 
Where beauty blushed and wisdom 
taught, 


Where lovers sighed and sages thought, 
Where hearts might feel or heads dis- 


cern, 
And all was formed to soothe or 


move, 
To make tho dullest love to learn, 


To make the coldest learn to love! 


And now the fairy pachway seemed 
1 


To lead us t 


: rough enchanted 
ground, 





’ Gassendi thinks that the gardens which | the Vineyard Garden: these werd prope the 


Pausanias mentions in his first book were those } gardens which Pausanias visited.’ 


of Epiouras and Stuart says, in his Antiqusties 
hota a a ‘Near yng convent (the convent of 
ssomatos) is 

Kepoi, or the G 






and Ampelos Kepos, or 


them awhile to be played 
the place called at present | tioned by the fan 
? Panetat, ib. vil. cap. 34, 


hap. ii. vol.i, 
® This method of fixed. with by do by leaving 
y doves, is men- 


wi is 
Cardanus, de Reruw 
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Where all that bard hag ever dreamed 
Of love or luxury bloomed around ! 
Oh ! ’twas a bright bewildering scenc— 


Along the alley’s deepening green, 
aie mp3, that hung ike burning 
owers 


And scented and illumed the bowers, 

Scemed, ag to him, who darkling roves 

Amid the lone Hercynian groves, 

<2 apa the countless birds of light 

That sparkle in the leaves at night, 

And from their wings diffuse a ray 

Along the traveller's weary way ! 

"T'was light of that mysterious kind, 
Through which the soul is doomed 

to roam. : 

When it has left this world behind, 

And gone to seek its heavenly home ! 
And, Nea, thou didst look and move, 

Like any blooming soul of bliss, 
That wanders to its home above 

Through mild and shadowy light 

like this ! 
But now, methought, we stole along 
sr halls of more voluptuous 
ory 
Than ever lived in Teian song, 

Or wantoned in Milesian story | 
And nymphs were there, whose very eyes 
Seemed ost to exhale in sighs : 
Whose every little ringlet thrilled, 

As if with soul and passion filled ! 
Some flew, with amber cups, around, 

Shedding the aoey wines of Crete,’ 
And, as they passed with youthful 

bound, 

The onyx shone beneath their feet !? 





ee nae 


™ The Milesiacs, or Milesian fables, had their 
origin in Miletus, a luxurious town of Ionia. 
Aristides was the most celebrated author of these 
licentioua fictions. See Plutarch (in Crasso), 
‘who calls them axoAacra B:BaAra. 

3 ‘Some of the Cretan wines, which Athensus 
calls owos avfooutas, from their fragrancy re- 
sembling that of the finest flowers.'—Barry on 
F¥snea, chap. vii. 

) It appears that, in very splendid mansions, 
the floor or pavement was frequently of onyx. 
Thus Martial: ‘Caleatusque tuo sub pede lucet 
onys.’—Bpig. 60, lib. xii. 

* Bracblets of this shape were a favourite orna- 
montamong the women ofantiquity. Oi emcaprios 

xXpvens @adog nar Apiorayopas 
cet Aaréas a, —~ Philosirat, epis, xL 
Luclan, too, tells of the Beaxvws dpacowrer, 
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While others, waving arms of snow 
Entwined by snakes of burnished 


old, 

‘ad owe limbs, as loth to show. 

coe many a thin Tarentian fol 1, 
Glided along the festal ring 
With vases, all respiring spring, 
Where roses lay, in languor breathing, 
And the young bee-grape, round them 

wreathing, 

Hung on their blushes warm and meek, 
Like curls upon a rosy cheek ! 


Oh, Nea! why did morning break 
The spell that so divinely bound me? 
Why did I wake? how could I wake, 
ith thee my own and Heaven 
around me! 





WELL—peace to thy heart, though 
another's it be, 

And health to thy cheek, though it 
bloom not for me! 

To-morrow I sail for those cinnamon 


groves, 

Where nightly the ghost of the Caribbee 
roves, 

And, far from thine eye, oh! perhaps 
I may yet 

Its seduction forgive and its splendour 
forget ! 

Farewell to Bermuda,® and long may 


e bloom 
Of the lemon and myrtle its valleys 
perfume ; 


See his Amores, where he describes the dressing: 
room of a Grecian lady, and we find the ‘ sliver 
vase,’ the rouge, the prac pri and all tbe 
‘ mystic order’ of a modern toilet. 

® The inhabitants pronounce the name as if it 
were written Bermooda. See the commentators 
on the words ‘stil-vexed Bermoothes,’ in the 
Tempest,—I wonder it did not ocpur to somo of 
those aereadng Bxotlene, that possibly the 
discoverer of ‘island of hogs and devils’ 
might have been no less a than the 
Feria (ch Doguning i Th ebgenth entry 
perio @ ng 0 nth century 
was sent Patriarch of the Latin Charch ta 
Ethiopia, and has left us moet wonderful stories 
of the Amazons and the Griffins which he en- 
countered.—-Zvavele of the Jeeutta, vol.i. Iam 
afraid, however, it would take the 
rather too mach out of his war, 
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May spring to eternity hallow theshade, 

Whore Atel has watbled and Waller! 
has strayed ! 

And thou—when, at dawn, thou shalt 
happen to roam 

Through the lime-covered alley that 
leads to thy home, 

Where oft, when the dance and the 
revel were done, 

And the stars were beginning to fade 


in the sun, 

I have led thee along, and havo told 
by the way 

What my heart all the night had been 
burning to say— 

Oh & think of the past—give a sigh to 
those times, 

And a blessing for me to that alley of 
limes ! 





Ir I were yonder wave, my dear, 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 
T would not let a foot come near 
My land of bliss, my fairy ground ! 


If 1 were yonder conch of gold, 

And thou the pearl within it placed, 
I would not let an eye hehold 

The sacred gem my arms embraced ! 


If I were yonder orange-tree, 
And thou the blossom blooming 


there, 
T would not yield a breath of thee, 
To scent the most imploring air ! 


Oh ! bend not o’er the water's brink, 
Give not the wave that rosy sigh, 
Nor let ita burning mirror drink 
The soft reflection of thine eye. 


That glossy hair, that glowing cheek, 
Upon the billows pour their beam 

So warmly, that my soul could seek 
Its Nea in the painte@ stream. 


The painted stream my chilly grave 
And nuptial bed at once may be ; 

Tl wed thee in that mimic wave, 
And die upon the shade of thee ! 


1 Johnson does not think that Waller was 
rt lini Spat nay 
7” nte ia a aitirms ently 
(vol, di), I mention this work, however, loss for 
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Behold the leafy mangrove bending 
O’er the waters blue and bright, 

Like Nea’s silky lashes, lending 
Shadow to her eyes of light ! 


Oh, my beloved ! where’er I turn, 
Some trace of thee enchants mineeyes; 
In every star thy glances burn, 
Thy blush on every floweret lies. 


But then thy breath !~not all the fire 
That lights the lone Semenda’s death 

In eastern climes, could e’er respire 
An odour like thy dulcet breath ! 


I pray thee, on those lips of thine 
To wear this rosy leaf for me, 

And breathe of something not divine, 
Since nothing human breathes of thee! 


All other charms of thine I meet 
In nature, but thy sigh alone ; 
Then take, oh! take, though not so 
sweet, 
The breath of roses for thine own ! 


So while I walk the flowery grove, 
The bud that gives, through morning 


dew, 
The lustre of the lips I love, 
May seem to give their perfume too! 


woes rreterames 


THE SNOW SPIRIT. 


Tu potes insolitas, Cynthia, ferre nives ? 
ropert. lib. i. cleg. 8, 
No, ne’er did the wave in its element 
steep 
An island of lovelier charms ; 
It blooms in the giant embrace of the 


iT 
Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms ! 
The tint of your bowers is balm to the 


eye, 
Their melody balm to the ear ; 
But the fiery planet of day is too nigh, 
And the Snow Spirit never comes 
here ! 


The down from his wing is as white as 
the pearl 
Thy lips for their cabinet stole, ~* 





ita authority than for the pleasure I feel in 


nacknowledged ection of the 
arent mand Burke, age 
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And it falls on a green earth as melt- 
ing, m 
As eaten of thine on the soul ! 
Oh! fly to the clime, where he pillows 
the death, 
As he cradles the birth of the year; 
Bright are your bowers and balmy 
their breath, 
But the Snow Spirit cannot come 
here ! 


How sweet to behold him when, borne 
on the gale, 
And brightening the bosom of morn, 
He ae like the priest of Diana, a 
vel 
O’er the brow of each virginal thorn ! 
Yet think not the veil he so chillingly 
casts 


Is the veil of a vestal severe ; 
No, no—thou wilt see what a moment 
it lasts, 
Should the Snow Spirit ever come 
here ! 


But fly to his region—lay open thy 


zone. 
And he'll weep all his brillianey dim, 
To think that a bosom, as white as his 


own, 
Should not melt in the day-beam 
like him ! 
Oh! aad the print of those delicate 
eet 
O’er his luminous eae will appear— 
Fly 1 my beloved ! this island is sweet, 
a the Snow Spirit cannot come 
ere | 


Evravéa Se rabwpyiorrar juty. Kat 6, Te wey Ovoja. 


ove ada” xpuvcn 8 av mpos ye euov 
qrouagare.---Philosivat, Jeon. 17, lib. 2 


I srouE along the flowery bank, 
While many a bending sea-grape1 


drank 
The sprinkle of the feathery oar 
That winged me round this fairy shore 


*"Twas noon; and every orange bud 
Hung languid o’er the crystal flood, 
Faint as the lids of maiden eyes 
Beneath a lover's burning sighs ! 


‘ The seaside or mangrove grape, a native of 


An Want TnAlae 
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Oh for a Naiad’s sparry bower, 
To shade me in that glowing hour ! 


A little dove, of milky hue, 

Before me from a plantain flew, 

And, light along the water's brim, 

I steered my gentle bark by him; 

For Fancy told me Love had sent 
This snowy bird of blandishment, 

To lead me, where my sonl should 


meet— 
I knew not what, but something sweet ! 


Blest be the little pilot dove ! 

He had indeed been sent by Love, 

To guide me to a scene so dear 

As Fate allows but seldom here: 6 
One of those rare and brilliant hours, 
Which, like the aloe’s lingering flowers, 
May blossom to the eye of man 

But once in all his weary span ! 


Just where the margin’s opening shade 
A vista from the waters made, 

My bird reposed his silver plume 

Upon a rich banana’s bloom. 

Oh, vision es an ! oh, spirit fair! 
What spell, ‘what magic raised her there? 
"T'was Nea! slumbering calm and mild, 
And bloomy as the dimpled child 
Whose spirit in Elysium keeps 

Its playful sabbath while he sleeps ! 


Tho broad banana’s green embrace 
Hung shadowy round each tranquil 


aCe 5 
One little beam alone could win 
The leaves to let it wander in, 
And stealing over all her charms, 
From lip to cheek, from neck to arms, 
It glanced around a fiery kiss, 
All trembling, as it went, with bliss! 


Her eyelid’s black and silken fringe 
Lay on her cheek, of vermil tinge, 
Like the first'ebon cloud that closes 
Dark on Evening's Heave& of roses ! 
Her glances, though in slumber hid, 
Seen glowing through their ivory 


id; 
And o’er her lip’s reflecting dew 
A soft and liquid lustre threw, 
Such as, declining dim and faint, 
The lamp of some beloved saint 
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Doth shed upon a ey wreath, 
Which pious hands have hung beneath. 


Was ever witchery half so sweet ! 
Think, think how a pee beat, 
As o’er the rustling bank I stole— 
Oh ! you that know the lover's soul, 
Jt is for you to dream the bliss, 

The tremblings of an hour like this. 





I rounp her not—the chamber seemed 
Like gome divinely haunted place, 
Where fairy forms had lately beamed, 

And left behind their odorous trace ! 


It fely a8 if her lips had shed 

A sigh around her, ere she fled, 
Which hung, as on a melting lute, 
When all the silver chords are mute, 
There lingers still a trembling breath 
After the note’s luxurious death, 

A shade of song, a spirit air 

Of melodies which had been there! 


I saw the web, which, all the day, 
Had floated o’er her cheek of rose, 

I saw the couch, where late she lay 
In languor of divine repose ! 


And I could trace the hallowed print 
Her limbs had left, as pure and warm 
As if ’twere done in rapture’s mint, 
a: Love himself had stamped the 
orm ! 


Oh, Nea! Nea! where wert thou? 
In pity fly not thus from me ; 

hou art my life, my essence now, 
And my soul dies of wanting thee ! 


anere nace 


. A KISS A LANTIQUE. 


BEnOLD, my love, the curious gem 
Within this simple ring of gold ; 
"Tis hallowed by the touch of them 

Who lived in classic hours of old. 


Some fair Athenian gir], perhaps, 
Upon her hand this gem displayed, 
Sentante toncrenragtmenp pendence tater Patt REA CONOR EAE ld GREETS. 


sof Cupid and 


' Somewhat like the eymple 
the 


Psyche at Florence, in whic 
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Nor thought that time’s eternal lapse 
Should sce it grace a lovelier maid ! 


Look, darling, what a sweet design ! 
The more we gaze, it charms the 
more ! 
Come, —closer bring that cheek to mine, 
And trace with me its beauties o’er. 


Thou seest, it is a simple youth 
By some enamoured nymph em- 
braced— 
Look, Nea, love! and say, in sooth, 
Is not her hand most dearly placed ? 


Upon his curled head behind 
+ seems in careless play to lie,* 
Yet presses gently, half inclined 
To bring his lip of nectar nigh ! 


Oh happy maid ! too happy boy ! 
The one so fond and fanntly loth, 


The other yielding slow to joy— 
Oh, rare indeed, but blissful both ! 


Imagine, love, that I am he, 

And just as warm as he is chilling ; 
Imagine too that thou art she, 

But quite as cold as she is willing : 


So may we try the graceful way 
In which their gentle arms are 
twined, 
And thus, like her, my hand I lay 
Upon thy wreatheéd hair behind : 


And thus I feel thee breathing sweet, 
As slow to mine thy head I move ; 

And thus our rs oad meet, 
And—thus I kiss thee—oh, my love | 


Se 


. o  AtPavore eixacey, OTe aTOAAULEVOY Eudpotver. 
oe Arwtot. Rhetor, lib. ii. cap. 4, 


Turrr’s not a look, a word of thine, 
My soul hath e’er forgot ; 

Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

Nor given thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not! 





44, 1 know of very few subjects in which 


tion of} poetry could be more intcrest 


ngly employed, 
Psyche’s hand is finely expressive of affection. | than ‘in iDustrating some of the ancient Hates 
See the Museum Florventinum, tom. i. tab, 43,/ and gems, 
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There never yet 8 murmur fell 
From that beguiling tongue, 
Which did not, with a lingering spell, 
eae my charmed senses dwell, 
ike something Heaven had sung ! 


Ah! that I could at once forget 
Ail, all that haunts me so— 
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To die were sweeter, than to let 
The loved remembrante go! 


No, if this slighted heart must sea 
Its faithful pulse decay, 

Oh ! let it die, Remember tne thes 

And, like the burnt aroma, be 


And yet, thou witching girl !~and yet,| Consumed in sweets away ! 


exempt 


EPISTLE V. 
TO JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. 


FROM BERMUDA.? 


March. 


‘TnE daylight is gone—but, before we depart, 
One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart, 


To the kindest, the dearest—oh ! ju 


by the tear, 


That I shed while I name him, how kind and how dear !” 


’Twas thus, by the shade of a calabash-tree, 
With a few who could fecl and remember like me, 
The charm, that to sweeten my goblet I threw, 


Was a tear to the past and a blessing on you! 





—mee 





' Pinkerton has said that ‘a goon history and 
description of the Bermudas might afford a plens- 
ing tion to the he i gre library ;’ but 
there certainly are not materials for such a work. 
spe v ny few vicladite dee the ae 

enced so very few us 6 people 
have been so indolent, and their ‘nde 80 limited, 
that there is but little which the historian could 
am into importance; and, with res to 
the ral productions of the aie f he few 
which the inhabitants can be induced to culti- 
vate are so common in the West Indies, that 
they have been described by overy naturalist who 
has written any account of those islands, 

It is often asserted by the transatlantic politi- 
cians, that this little colony deserves moro atten- 
tion from the mother-country than it receives; 
and it certainly possesses advantages of situation, 
to which we should not belong insensible ifit were 
onde in the hands ofan enemy. I was told bya 
eclebrated friend of Washington, at New York, 
that they had formed a plan for its capture to- 
wards the conclusion of the American War, ‘with 
the intention (as he expressed himself) Ese | 
it a nest of hornets for the annoyance of Britis 
trade in that part ofthe world.’ And there is no 
doubt it ‘lies so fairly in the track to the West 
Indies, that an enemy might with ease convert it 
into a very harassing impediment. 
ion u Seven a for a pa _ 

erm where American sa 
converted aidd aducsied. thous ottaussed ia by 
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the Government of the day, was a wild and use 
less speculation, Mr. Hamilion, who was 
governor of the island some years sinee, pro- 
posed, if I mistake not, the estaVlishment of a 
marine academy for the instruction of those 
children of West Indians who might be intended 
for any nautical employment. This was a more 
rational idea, and for something of this nature 
the island is admirably calculated. But the plan 
should be much more extensive, and embrace a 
general system of education, which would entireiy 
remove the alternative in whioh the colonists are 
involved at present, of either sending their sons 
to England for instruction, or ontrusting them to 
colleges in the States of America, where ideas by 
no means favourable to Great Britain are vory 
sedulously inculcated. 

The women of Bermuda, bee, hen generally 
handsome, have an affectionate languor in their 
louk and a which is always interesting. 
What the French imply by their epithet admsante 
seems very much the charactcr of the young 
Bermudian girls—that predisposition to loving, 
which, without being awakened by any particu- 
lar object, diffuses itself through the general 
manner in a tone of tenderness that never fails 
to fascinate, The men of the island, I confess, 
are not very civilisé@; and the old philosopher, 
who imagined that, this life, men would be 
Saran would bat the sustecam phase ta sos 

VOB, WO e meétamor gome 
danrea asiticinated at Bermada. 
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Oh! say, do you thus, in the luminous hour 

Of wine and of wit, when the heart is in flower 

And shoots from the lip, under Bacchus’s dew, 

In blossoms of thought ever springing and new ! 

Do you sometimes remember, and hallow the brim 

Of your cup with a sigh, as you crown it to him, 

Who is lonely and in these valleys so fair, 

And would pine in Elysium, if friends were not there ? 


Last night, when we came from the calabash-tree, 
When my limbs were at rest and my spirit was free, 
The see of the grape and the dreams of the day 
Put the magical springs of my fancy in play, 
And oh !—such a vision as haunted me then 
I could slumber for ages to witness again ! 

‘ The many f like, and the few I adore, 
The friends, who were dear and beloved. before, 
But never till now so beloved and dear, 
At the call of my fancy surrounded me here ! 
Soon, soon did the flattering spell of their smile 
To a paradise brighten the blest little isle ; 
Serener the wave, as they looked on it, flowed, 
And warmer the rose, as they eae dt it, glowed ! 
Not the valleys Herzan (though watered by rills 
Of the pearliest flow, from those pastoral hills, 
Where the song of the shepherd, primeval and wild, 
Was taught to the nymphs by their mystical child) 
Could display such a bloom of delight, as was given 
By the magic of love to this miniature Heaven ! 


Oh, magic of love! unembellished by you, 

Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue ? 

Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art, 

Like the vista that shines through the eye to the heart ? 


Alas ! that a vision so happy should fade ! 

That, when morning around me in brilliancy played, 

The rose and the stream I had thought of at night - 

Should still be before me, unfadingly bright ; 

While the friends, who had seemed to hang over the stream, 
And to gather the roses, had fled with my dream ! 


But see, through the harbour, in floating array, 
The bark that must carry these pages away * 
Impatien@ly flutters her wing to the wind, _ 

e« And will soon leave the bowers of Ariel behind ! 
What billows, what gales is she fated, to prove, 
Ere she sleep in the lea of the land that I love ! 
Yet pleasant the swell of those billows would ho, 
And the sound of those gales would be music to me! 








' Mountains of Sicily, upon which Daphnis, the firet inventor of bucolic poetry, was nursed by 


1¢ nymphs. 
, A ship, ready to sail for England, 8 
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Not the tranquillest air that the winds ever blew, 
Not the silvery lapse of the summer-eve dew, 

Were as sweet az the breeze, or as bright as the foam 
Of the wave that would carry your wanderer home ! 


LOVE AND REASON. 
QuaniVhomme commence & raisonuer, il cease de sentir.’—J, J, Rousseau. 


*TwaAs in the summer-time so swect, 

When hearts and flowers are both in season, 
That—who, of all the world, should meet, 

One early dawn, but Love and Reason ! 


Love told his dream of yesternight, 
While Reason talked about the weather ; 
The morn, in sooth, was fair and bright, 
And on they took their way together. 


The boy in many a gambol flew, 

While Reason like a Juno stalked, 
And from her portly figure threw 

A lengthened shadow as she walked. 


No wonder Love, as on they passed, 
Should find the sunny morning chill, 
For still the shadow Reason cast 
Fell on the boy, and cooled him still. 


In vain he tried his wings to warm, 
Or find a pathway not so dim, 
For still the maid’s gigantic form 
Would pass betwecn the sun and him! 


‘This must not be,’ said little Love — 
‘The sun was made for more than you.’ 
So, turnin cabbies bs a myrtle grove, 
He bid the portly nymph adieu! 


Now gaily roves the laughing boy 

O’er many a mead, by many a stream; 
In every breoze inhaling joy, 

And drinking bliss in every beam. 


From all the gardens, all the bowers, 
He culled the many sweets they shadcd, 
And ate the fruits and smelt the Howers, 
Till taste was gone and odour faded ! 


But now the sun, in pomp of noon, 
Looked blazing o’er the parchéd plains ; 
Alas ! the boy grew languid soon, 
And fever thrilled through all his veins! 
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The dew forsook his baby brow, 
No more with vivid bloom he smiled— 
Oh ! where was tranquil Reason now, 
To cast her shadow o’er the child ? 


Beneath a green and aged palm, 

His foot at length for shelter turning, 
He saw the nymph reclining calm, 

With brow as cool as his was burning ! 


‘Oh! take me to that bosom cold,’ 
in murmurs at her feet he said ; 
And Reason oped her garment’s fold, 
And flung it reund his fevered head. 


He felt her bosom’s icy touch, 
And soon it lulled his pulse to rest ; 
For, ah! the chill was quite too much, 
And Love expired on Reason’s breast ! 


TO FANNY. 


Nay, do not weep, my Fanny dear ! 
While in these arms youu lic ; 

The world hath not a wish, a fear, 

That ought to claim one precious tear 
From that beloved eye ! 


The world !—ah, Fanuy ! Love must shun 
The path whcre many rove ; 

One bosom to recline upon, 

One heart, to be his only one, 
Are quite enough for Love ! 


What can we wish, that is not here 
Between your arms and mine? 

Is there on earth a space so dear, 

As that within the blessed sphere 
Two loving arms entwine? 


For me, there’s not a lock of jet 
eAlong your temples curled, 
Within whose glossy, tangling net, 
My soul doth not, at once, forget 
All, all the worthless world ! 


*Tis in your eyes, my sweetest love | 
My only worlds I see; 

Let but their orbs in sunshine move, 

And earth below, ane skies above 
May frown or smile for me ! 
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ASPASIA. 


"T'was in the fair Aspasia’s bower, 
That Love and Learning many an hour 
In dallianco met, and Learning smiled 
With rapture on the playful child, 
Who wanton stole to find his nest 
Within a fold of Learning’s vest ! 


There, as the listening statesman hung 
In transport on Aspasia’s tongue, 

The destinies of Athens took 

Their colour from Aspasia’s look. 

Oh, happy time ! when laws of state, 
When all that ruled the country’s fate, 
In glory, quiet, or alarms, 

Was planned between two snowy arms ! 


Sweet times! you could not always last— 
And yet, oh! yet, you are not past ; 
Though we have lost the sacred mould 

In which their men were cast of old, 
Woman, dear woman, still the samc, 
While lps arc balm and looks are flame, 
While man possesses heart or eyes, 
Woman’s bright empire never dics ! 


Fanny, my love, they ne’er shall say 
That beauty’s charm hath passed away ; 
No—give the universe a soul 

Attuned to woman’s soft control, 

And Fanny hath the charm, the skill, 
To wield a universe at will ! 


THE GRECIAN GIRL’S DREAM OF THE BLESSED ISLANDS,} 
TO HER LOVER. 
eee Ne Te KaAOS 


TivBayopys dogor ze Xopov ornpifav epwros. 
Aro\Awv wept TAwrivov.Oracul, Metric. a Joan. Opsop, collecta, 


Was it the moon, or was it morning’s‘vay, 
That called thee, dearest, from these arms away? , 
I lingered still, in all the murmuring rest, 
The languor of a soul too richly blest ! 
Upon my breath thy sigh yet faintly hung; 
y name yet died in whispers o’er my tongue ; 





1 It was imagined by some of the ancients that | ingly, we find that the word Oxaayos was some- 
there is an ethereal ocean above us, and that the | times synonymous with anp, and that death was 
san and moon are two floating luminons islands, | not unfrequently called Qxeavoro mopos, or ‘ the 
in whioh the spirits of the blessed reside, Accord- | pessage of the ocean,’ 
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I heard thy lyre, which thou hadst left behind, 
In amorous converse with the breathing wind ; 
Quick to my heart I ed the shell divine, 
And with a lip yet glowing warm from thine, 
I kissed ita every chord, while every kiss 

Shed o’er the chord some dewy print of bliss. 
Then soft to thee I touched the fervid } 

Which told such melodies, such notes of fire 
As none but chords that drank the burning dews 
Of kisses dear as ours could e’er diffuse ! 

Oh love! how blissful is the bland repose 

That soothing follows upon rapture’s close, 
Like a soft twilight, o’er the mind to shed 
Mild melting traces of the transport fled ! 


While thus f lay, in this voluptuous calm, 
A drowsy languor steeped my eyes in balm, 
ot Sen my ar the lyre in murmurs fell, 

ile, faintly wandering o'er its silver shell, 
My fingers soon their own sweet requiem played, 
And slept in music which themselves had made ! 
Then, then, my Theon, what a heavenly dream ! 
1 saw two sania on the lunar beam, 
Two wingéd boys, descending from above, 
And gliding to my bower with looks of love, 
Like the young genii, who repose their wings 
All day in Amatha’s luxurious springs,! 
And rise at midnight, from the tepid nll, 
To cool their plumes upon some moonlight hill ! 


Soft o’er my brow, which kindled with their sighs, 
Awhile they os be ; then gliding epee my eyes 
tb. ung 


(Where the brig abies for a moment 
Like those thy 
To that dim mansion of my breast they stole, 
Where, wreathed in blisses, lay my captive soul. 
Swift at their touch dissolved the ties that clung 
So sweetly round her, and aloft she sprung ! 


Exulting guides, the little genii flew 


Through paths of light, refreshed with starry dew, 


And fanned by airs of that ambrosial breath, 
On which the free soul banquets after death ! 


Thou know’st, my love, beyond our clouded skies, 


As bard® have dreamed, the spirits’ kingdom lies, 
Through that fair clime a sea of ether roils, 


Gemmed with bright islands, where the hallowed soula, 


Whom life hath wearied in its race of hours, 
Repose for ever in unfading bowers ! 


ip hath kissed, thy lyre hath sung), 
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Eunapius, fp his ¢ of Jombliokua, talla us of author of the Dii Fatidict, p. 160) ios esse loci 
e 


i 
two bea Kittle ap 
biichus raised by enchantment from the warm 


or loves, which Jam- Genios:’ which words, however, are not in Euna- 


lus. 
springs at Gadara; ‘dicens astantibus (says the : Tiind from Cellarius, that Amatha, in the 
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That very orb, whose solitary light 

So often guides thee to my arms at night, 

Is no chill planet, but an isle of love, 

Floating in splendour through those seas above ! 

Thither, I thought, we winged our airy way, 

Mild o’er its valleys streamed a silvery day, 

While all around, on iy peos of rest, 

Reclined the spirits of the immortal Blest 

Oh! there I met those few congenial maids, 

Whom love hath warmed, in philosophic shades ; 

There still Leontium,* on her sage’s breast, 

Found lore and love, was tutored and caressed ; 

And there the twine of Pythia’s? gentle arms 

Repaid the zeal which deified her charms ! 

The Attic Master,‘ in Aspasia’s cyes, 

Forgot the toil of less endearing ties ; ‘ 
While fair Theano,® innocently fair, 

Played with the ringlets of her Samian’s hair,® 

Who, fixed by love, at length was all her own, 

And passed his spirit through her lips alane ! 
Oh Samian sage ! whate’er thy gore thought 
Of mystic Numbers hath divinely wrought, 
The One that’s formed of Two who dearly love, 
Is the best number Heaven can boast above ! 





neighbourhood of Gadara, was also celebrated | pullcenpher was of course censured, It would 


for its warm springs, and I have preferred it as! be well, however, if some of our modern Stagy- 
& more poetical name than Gadara. rites had a little of this superstition about the 
Mea Masbagr Pc tepee ape ' A memory of their mistresses. 
ancien th respect eir junar esta “| Socrates, who used to console himself in the 
ment: some made it an elysium, and others 8° gocioty of Aspasia for those ‘less endearing ties" 
purgatory ; while some supposed it to bea kind which he found at home with Xantippe. For an 
of entrapét between heaven and earth, ners account of this extraordinary creature, Aspasia, 
souls which had left their bodies, and those that! and her school of erudite luxury at Athens, see 
were on their way to join them, were cent. L’ Histowre de f Académie, etc., tom. xxx. p. 69. 
in the valleys of Hecate, and remained tillfurther §égur rather fails on the subject of Aspasia, Les 
orders. Tots reps geAnvyy capt Aeyerw BVTAOS| Femmes, tom. i. p. 122. 
R&TOLKELY, Kal aT AvTNs KaTwW Huwpely els THY) The author of the Voyage du Monde de Des- 
mepeyeiov yeveory,—-Stob, lib, 1. Helog, Physic. cartes has also placed those philosophers in tht 
he pupil and mistress of Epicurus, who! moon, and has allotted Seigneunies to them, as 
called her his ‘ dear little Leontium (Agovrap.or), well ag to the astronomers part 2, p. 143): but 
a ee By a fragment of one of his Letters in | he ought not to have forgotten their wives and 


is Leontium was a woman ot talent; 6 : : 
‘ghe had the impudence (says Cicero) to write mistresses; ‘curm@ non ipsa in morte relin- 


quunt.’ 
st Theophrastus ;’ and, at the same tim : 
nor translateable. ‘Moretricula etiam Leontium | the name of this fair Pythagorean, They are 
Natur. Deor. She left a daughter, called Danae, | tion of children, {fie treatment of servants, ete. 
who was just as rigid an Epicurean as her | One, in particular, to Nicostrata, whose husband 
mother; something like Wicland’s Danae in ad given her reasons for jealousy, contains such 
pation ona Sag Sek lataa Ta ghe eaihestion tt 
It would sound much better, I think, if the, ° anelated for the edilication o 
name were Leontia, as it occurs the first time in| Married ladies, See Gale's Opuscul. Myth, Phys, 
Lacrtius; but M. Menage will not hear of this | P- 74l. 
: ® Pythagoras was remarkable for fine hair, and 
* Pythia was a woman whom Aristotle loved, ' Dr. Thiers (in his Héstotre des Perruques) seems to 
and to whom, after her death, he paid divine, take for granted it was all his own, ad ho has not 
honours, solemnizing her memory one the same mentioned him among those ancients who were 
sacrifices which tha Athenians offered to the| obliged to have recourse to the ‘coma appoal- 
goddess Ceres, For this impious gallantry the! titia,’—-Z’ Hist, des Perruques, chap, 1, 
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But think, my Theon, how this soul was thrilled, 
When near a fount, which o’er the vale distilled, 
My fancy’s eye beheld a form recline, 

Of lunar race, but so resembling thine, 

That, oh !—’twas but fidelity in me, 

To fly, to clasp, and worship it for thee ! 

No aid of words the unbodied soul requires 

To waft a wish, or embassy desires ; 

But, by a throb to spirits only given, 

By a mute impulse, only felt in heaven, 

Swifter than meteor shaft through summer skies, 
From soul to soul the glanced idea flies ! 


We met—like thee the youthful vision smiled ; 
But not like thee, when passionately wild, 

Thou wak’st the slumbering blushes of my cheek, 
By looking things thyself would blush to speak ! 
No; *twas the tender, intellectual smile, 
Flushed with the past, and yet serene the while, 
Of that delicious hour when, glowing yet, 

Thou ‘prt to nature with a fond regret, 

And thy soul, waking from its wildered dream, 
Lights in thine eye a mellower, chaste: beam! 


Oh, my belovéd ! how divinely sweet 
Is the pure joy, when kindred spirits mect ! 
The Hoan god,? whose faithful waters flow, 
With love their only light, through caves below, 
Wafting in triumph all the flowery braids, 
And festal rings, with which Olympic maids 
Have decked his billow, as an offering meet 
To pour at Arcthusa’s crystal feet ! 
Think, when he mingles with his fountain-bride, 
What perfect rapture thrills the blended tide ! 
Each melts in each, till one pervading kiss 
Confound their currents in a sea of bliss ! 
"T'was thus— 

But, Theon, ’tis a weary theme, 
And thou delight’st not in my lingering dream. 
Oh! that our lips were, at this moment, near, 
And I would kiss thee into patience, dear ! 
And make thee smile at all tho magic tales 
Of starglight bowers and planetary vales, 
Which my fond soul, inspired by thee and love, 
In slumber’s loom hath exquisitely wove. 
But no; no more—soon as to-morrow’s ray 
O’er soft Llissus shall dissolve away, 





1 The river Alpheus, which flowed by Pisa or | romance of Oittophon and Leucippe, the river is 
Olympia, and into which it was customary to sip posed to carry these offcrings as bridal gifts 
throw of different kinds during the | to the fountain Arethuasa, 
celebration of the Olympic games, In the pretty 
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I'll fy, my Theon, to thy burning breast, 

And there in murmurs tell thee all the rest : 

Then, if too weak, too cold the vision seems, 

Thy lip shall teach me something more than dreams ! 


THE STEERSMAN’S SONG. 
WRITTEN ABOARD THE BOSTON FRIGATE, 28TH APRIL.! 


WHEN freshly blows the northern gale, 
And under courses snug we fly ; 
When lighter breezes swell the sail, 
And royals proudly sweep the sky, 
*Longside the wheel, unwearied still 
I stand, and as my watchful eyo 
Doth mark the needle’s faithful thrill, 
I think of her I love, and cry, 
Port, my boy ! port. 


When calms delay, or breezes blow 
Right from the pot we wish to steer ; 
When by the wind close-hauled we go, 
And strive in vain the port to near ; 
I think ’tis thus the Fates defer 
My bliss with one that’s far away ; 
Aud while remembrance springs to her, 
I watch the sails, and sighing say, 
hus, my boy! thus, 


But see the wind draws kindly aft, 

All hands are up the yards to square, 
And now the aan | stu’n-sails waft 

Our stately ship through waves and air. 
Oh! then I think that yet for me 

Some breeze of Fortune thus may spring, 
Some breeze to waft me, love, to thee! 

And in that hope I smiling sing, 

Steady, boy! so. 


TO CLOE. 
IMITATED FROM MARTIAL. 


I COULD resign that eye of blue, 
Howe’er it burn, howe’er it thrill me ; 

And though your lip be rich with dew, 
To lose it, Cloe, scarce would kill me. 





21 left Bermnda in the Boston, about the | year between Halifax and Bermuda, and is the 
middie of April, in company with the Cambrian | very soul of society and gpood-fellowahip to both, 
and Leander, latter of which was the | We separated in a fow days, and the Boston alter 
Admiral, Sir Androw Mitchell, who divides Ins | a short cruise procepded to New York, 
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That snowy neck I ne’er should miss, 
However warm I’ve twined about it ! 

And though your bosom beat with bliss, 
I think my soul could live without it. 


In short, I’ve learned so well to fast, 

That, sooth my love, I know not whether 
I might not bring myself at last 

To—~do without you altogether ! 


TO THE FIRE-FLY.! 


THIS morning, when the eartl and sky 
Were burning with the blush of spring, 
I saw thee not, thou humble fly ! 
Nor thought upon thy gleaming wing. 


But now the skies have lost their hue, 
And suuny lights no longer play, 

I see thee, and [ bloss thee too 
For sparkling o’er the dreary way. 


Oh ! let me hope that thus for me, 

When life and love shall lose their bloom, 
Some milder joys may come, like thee, 

To light, if not to warm the gloom |! 


THE VASE. 


THERE was a vase of odour lay 

For sa ire hour on Beauty’s shrine, 
So sweet that love went every day 

To banquet on its breath divine. 


And not an eyo had ever seen 
The fragrant charm the vase concealed ; 
Oh Love! how happy *twould have been, 
If thou hadst ne’er that charm revealed ! 


But Lo¥e, like every other boy, — 
Would know the spell that lurks within ; 
He wished to break the crystal toy, 
But Beauty murmured ‘’twas a sin !’ 





' The lively and un iNumination with | sur les orangers voisins, qu’ils mettaient tout 
which thease és light up the woods at night | en feu, nous rendant la vue de leurs beaux froits 
fives quite an idea of enchantment. ‘Puis ces| dorés que la nuit avait ravie,’ etc, ote.—See 
mouches se développant de l'obscurité de ces | ? Histoire des Antilles, art, 2, chap, 4, liv, 1, 
arbres et s’approchant de nous, nous les voyiong 
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He swore, with many a tender plea, 

That neither Heaven nor Earth forbad it ; 
She told him, Virtue kept the key, 

And looked as if—she wished he had it! 


He stole the key when Virtue slept 
(Even she can sleep, if Love but ask it), 
And Beauty sighed, and Beauty wept, 
While silly Love unlocked the casket. 


Oh dulcet air that vanished then ! 

Can Beauty’s sigh recall thee ever ? 
Can Love himself inhale again 

A breath so precious ?—never, never ! 


Go, maiden, weep—the tears of woe 
By Beauty to repentance given, 
Though bitterly on earth they flow, 
Shall turn to fragrant balm in Heaven! 


THE WREATH AND THE CHAIN. 


I BRING thee, love, a golden chain, 
I bring thee too a flowery wreath ; 
The gold shall never wear a stain, 
The flowerets long shall sweetly breathe ! 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be 
To bind thy gentle heart to me. 


The Chain is of a splendid thread, 
Stolen from Minerva’s yellow hair, 
Just when the setting sun had shed 
The sober beam of evening there. 
The Wreath’s of brightest myrtle wove, 
With brilliant tears of bliss among it, 
And many a rose-leaf, culled by Love, 
To heal his lip when bees have stung it! 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be 
To bind thy gentle heart to me, 


Yes, yes, I read that ready eye, 
ich answers when the tongue is loth, 

Thou lik’st the form of either tie, 

And hold’st thy playful hands for both. 
And ! if there were not something wrong, 

The world would see them blended off ; 
The Chain would make the Wreath so strong ! 

The Wreath would make the Chain se soft ! 
Then might the gold, the flowerets be 
Sweet fetters for my love and me ! 
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But, Fanny, so unblest neu C, 

That (Heaven alone can tell the reason) 
When mingled thus they cease to shine, 

Or shine but for a transient season ! 
Whether the chain may press too much, 

Or that the Wreath 1s slightly braided, 
Let but the gold the flowerets touch, 

And ajl their glow, their tints, are faded ! 
Sweet Fanny, what would Rapture do, 

When all her blooms had lost their grace ? 
Might she not steal a rose or two 

rom other wreaths, to fill their place : 

Oh ! better to be always free, 
Than thus to bind my love to me. 


THE timid girl now hung her head, 
And, as she turned an upward glance, 
I saw a doubt its twilight spread 
Along her brow’s divine expanse. 
Just then the garland’s dearest rose 
Gave one of its seducing sighs— 
Oh ! who can ask how Fanny chose, 
That ever looked in Fanny's eyes! 
‘The wreath, my life, the wreath shall be 
The tie to bind my soul to thee ! 


TO 


AND hast thou marked the pensive shade, 
That many a time obscures my brow, 

*Midst all the blisses, darling maid : 
Which thou canst give, and only thou ? 


Oh! *tis not that I then forget 

The endearing charms that round me twine— 
There never throbbed a bosom yet 

Could feel their witchery, like mine ! 


When bashful on my bosom hid, 
And blushing to have felt so blest, 

Thou dost but lift thy languid lid, 
Agai® to close it on my breast ! 


Oh ! these are minutes all thine own, 
Thine own to give, and mine to feel, 
Yet, even in them, my heart has known 

The sigh to rise, the tear to steal. 


For I have thought of former hours, 
When he who first thy soul possessed, 

Like me awaked its witching powers, 
Like me was loved, like me was blest ! 








1) 
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Upon his name thy murmuring tongue 
erbaps hath all as sweetly dwelt ; 
For him that snowy lid hath hung 
In ecstasy, as purely felt ! 


For him—yet why the past recall 
To wither blooms of present bliss ? 
Thov’rt now my own, I clasp thee all, __ 
And Heaven cau grant no more than this ! 


Forgive me, dearest, oh! forgive ; 
I would be first, be sole to thee ; 
Thou shouldst but have begun to live 
The hour that gave thy heart to me. 


Thy book of life till then effaced, 

Love should have kept that leaf alone, 
On which he first so dearly traced 

That thou wert, soul and all, my own ! 


EPISTLE VI. 
TO LORD VISCOUNT FORBES. 
FROM THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


WAl MH @AYMAZHIZ MHT’ EI MAKPOTEPAN TETPASA THN EMIETOAHN, MHA’ CI 


TI MEPIEPFTOTEPON H JIPEZBYTIKQTEPON EIPHKAMIN LAYTH. 


Jsocrat, Epist. iv, 
Ir former times had never left a trace 
Of human frailty in their shadowy race, 
Nor o’er their pathway written, as they ran, 
One dark memorial of the crimes of man; 
If every age, in new unconscious prime, 
Rose, like a phenix, from the fires of time, 
To wing its way unguided and alone, 
The future smiling and the past unknown ! 
Then ardent man would to himself be new, 
Earth at his foot and heaven within his view ; 
Well might the novice hope, the ine scheme 
Of full perfection prompt his daring dream, 
Ere cold experience, with her veteran lore, 
Could tell him, fools had dreamed as much before ! 
But tracing, as we do, through age and, clime, 
The plans of virtue ’midst the deeds of crime, 
The thinking follies and the reasoning rage 
Of man, at once the idiot and the sage, 
When still we see, through every varying frame 
Of arts and polity, his course the same, 
And know that ancient fools but died to make 
A space on earth for modern fools to take; 
"Tis strange, how quickly we the past forget ; 
That Wisdom's self should not be tutored yet, 
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Nor tire of watching for the monstrous birth 

Of pure ction “niidst the sons of earth ! 

Oh! nothing but that soul which God has given, 
Could lead us thus to look on earth for heaven ; 
O’er dross without to shed the flame within, 
And dream of virtue while we gaze on sin ! 

Even here, beside the proud Potowmac’s stream, 
eens sages still pursue the flattering theme 

Of days to come, when man shall conquer Fate, 
Rise o'er the level of his mortal state, 

Belie the monuments of frailty past, 

And stamp perfection on this world at last ! 

‘ Here,’ might they say, ‘shall Power’s divided reign 
Evince that patriots have not bled in vain, 

Here godlike Liberty’s herculean youth, 

Cradled in peace, and nurtured up by truth 

To full maturity of nerve and mind, 

ShalJl crush the giants that bestride mankind !' 
Here shall Religion’s pure and balmy draught, 
In form no more from cups of state be quaficd, 
But flow for all, through nation, rank, and sect, 
Free as that heaven its tranquil waves reflect. 
Around the columns of the public shrine 

Shall growing arts their gradual wreath entwine, 
Nor breathe corruption from their flowering braid, 
Nor mine that fabric which they bloom to shade. 
No longer here shall Justice bound her view, 

Or wrong the many, while she rights the few ; 
But take her range through all the social frame, 
Pure and pervading as that vital flame, 

Which warms at once our best and meanest part, 
And thrills a hair while it expands a heart !’ 


Oh, golden dream ! what soul that loves to scan 
The brightness rather than the shades of man, 
That owns the good, while smarting with the ill, 
And loves the world with all its frailty still— 
What ardent bosom does not spring to meet 
The generous hope with all that heavenly heat, 
Which makes the soul unwilling to resign 

The thoughts of growing, even on carth, divine! 
Yes, dearest Forbes, 1 see thee glow to think 
The chain of ages yet may boast a link 

Of purestexture than the world has known, 

And fit to bind us to a Godhead’s throne ! 


But, is it thus? doth even the glorious dream 
Borrow from truth that dim uncertain gleam, 





1Thus Morse: ‘Here the sciences and the arts | all the improvements of former ages, ts to be 
of civilised life are to rccelve their highest im- | exerted in humanizing mankind, in expandi 
provements; here civil and religious ifbert are | and enriching their minds with io an 
to flourish, unchecked by the cruel hand of civil | philosophical knowledge, ot, etc. —P, 0D, 
or eeclesiaatical tyranny; here genius, aided by ; 
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Whieh bids us give such dear delusion scope, 
As kills not reagon, while it nurses hope ? 
No, no, believe me, tis not so—even now, 

ile yet upon Columbia's rising brow 
The showy smile of young fpr dere plays, 
Her bloom is poisoned, and her heart decays ! 
Even now, in dawn of life, her sickly breath 
Burns with the taint of empires near their death, 
And, like the nymphs of her own withering clime, 
She’s old in youth, she’s blasted in her prime !! 


Already has the child of Gallia’s school, 

The foul Philesophy that sins by rule, 

With all her train of reasoning, damning arts, 
Begot by brilliant heads or worthless hearts, 
Like things that quicken after Nilus’ flood, 
The venomed birth of sunshine and of mud! 
Already has she poured her poison here 

O’er every charm that makes existence dear, 
Already blighted, with her blackening trace, 
The opening bloom of every social grace, 

And all those courtesies that Icve to shoot 
Round Virtue’s stem, the flowerets of her fruit! 


Oh ! wore these errors but the wanton tide 
Of young luxuriance or unchastened pride ; 
The fervid follies and the faults of such 

As wrongly feel, because they feel too much ; 
Then might experience make the fover le: s, 
Nay, graft a virtue on each warm excess , 
But no; ‘tis heartless, speculative ill, 

All youth's transgression with all age’s chill, 
The apathy of wrong, the bosom’s ice, 

A slow and cold stagnation into vice ! 


Long has the love of gold, that meanest rage 
And latest folly of man’s sinking age, 

Which, rarely venturing in the van of life, 
While nobler passions wage their heated strife, 
Comes skulking last, with sclfishness and fear, 
And dies, collecting lumber in the rear ! 

Long has it palsied every grasping hand 

And greedy spirit through this bartering land ; 
Turned life to traffic, set the demon Gold 

So loose abroad, that Virtue's self is sold, 

And conscience, truth, and honesty, are made ; 
To rise and fall, like other wares of trade ! 





1° What will be the old age of this government, | It remains a striking monument of republican 
if it is thus early decrepit!’ Such was the | intrigue on one side, and republican profii 
remark of Faeuchet, the French minister at Phila- {on the other; and 1 would reeommend the 
delpbis, in that famous despatch to his govern- perarsl of it to every honest pelea who may 
ment which was antercageee by one of our | labour under a moment's delusion with respect 
cruisers in the year 1794, This curious memorial | to the purity of American patriotiam, 
may be found in Poroupine’s works, vul. £ p. 279. 
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Already iu this free, this virtuous state, 

Which, Frenchmen tell us, was ordained by Fate, 
To show the world what high perfection springs 
From rabble senators and cnerchaat kings— 
Even here already patriots learn to ste 

Their private Moga Sree from public weal, 

And, guardians of the country’s sacred fire, 
Like Afric’s priests, they let the flame for hire! 
Those vaunted demagogues, who nobly rose 
From England’s debtors to be England’s foes,! 
Who could their monarch in their purse forget, 
And break allegiance but to cancel debt,? 

Have proved at length the mineral’s tempting hue, 
Which makes a patriot, can unmake him too.? 
Oh! Freedom, Freedom, how | hate thy cant ! 
Not Eastern bombast, nor the savage rant 

Of pubes madmen, were they numbered all 
From Roman Nero down to Russian Paul, 
Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base, 

As the rank jargon of that factious race, 

Who, poor of heart and prodigal of words, 

Born to be slaves and struggling to be lords, 
But pant for licence, while they spurn control, 
And shout for rights, with rapine in their soul ! 
Who can, with patience, for a moment see 

The medley mass of pride and misery, 

Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 

Of slaving blacks and democratic whites, ! 

And all the piebald polity that reigns 

In free confusion o’er Columbia’s psains ? 

To think that man, thou just and gentle God ! 
Should stand before thee, with a tyrant’s rod 
O’er creatures like himself, with soul from thee, 
Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty : 

Away, away—I’d rather hold my neck 

By doubtful tenure from a sultan’s beck, 

In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right but that of ruling claimed, 

Than thus to live, where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves ; 


'E trast I shall not be suspected ofa wishto — * See Poreupine’s Account of the Pennsylvania 

justify those arbitrary steps of the English Jnsurrection tn 1794. 

Government which the Cqjonies found it so: * {n Virginia the effects of this system begin 

necessary to resist; my only object here is to to be felt rather scriously. While the master 
e sckish motives of some of the leading raves of freedom, the slave cannot but catch the 


cB. contagion, and accordingly there seldom ela 
- ac Pita inert 


*The most persevering enemy to the interests a month without some alarm of ins 
of this pountry, aonget the politicians of the amongst the negroes. The accession of Louisiana, 


en & Virginian merchant, it is feared, will increase this embarrasament; 


finding it easier to settle his conselence than as the numerous emigrations which are expected 
ebts, was one of the first to raise the stan- to take place from the Southern States to this 


n, and has ever since newly-acquired territory will considerably dimi- 


endeavoured to oe bg Seaghea whole country nish the white popula and thus strengthen 
C) 0 


the obligations which 
its mere 


under to a few of the proportion of negroes toa degree which nanst 
ultimately be ruinous, 
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Where (motley laws penis paar no degree 
Betwixt the vilely slaved and madly free) 
Alike the bondage and the licence suit, 

The brute made ruler and the man made brute ! 


But, oh my Forbes ! while thus in flowerless sonz, 
I feebly paint what yet I feel so strong— 

The ills, the vices of the land, where 

Those rebel fiends that rack the world were nurst ! 
Where treason’s arm by royalty was nerved, 

And Frenchmen learned to crush the throne they served- 
Thou, gently lulled in dreams of classic thought, 
By bands illumined and by sages taught, 

Pant’st to be all, upon this mortal scene, 

That bard hath fancied or that sage hath been ! 
Why should I wake thee ? why severely chase 

The lovely forms of virtue and of grace, 

That dwell before thee, like the pictures spread 
By Spartan matrons round the genial bed, 
Moulding thy fancy, and with gradual art 
Brightening the young conceptions of thy heart ! 


Forgive me, Forbes—and should the song destroy 
One ean hope, one throb of social joy, 

One high pulsation of the zeal for man, 

Which few can feel, and bless that few who can ! 
Oh ! turn to him, beneath whose kindred eyes 
Thy talents open and thy virtues rise, 

Forget where Nature has been dark or dim, 

And proudly study all her lights in him ! 

Yes, yes, in him the erring world forget, 

And feel that man may reach perfection ya 


LYING. 
Che con le lor bugie pajon divini.— Wfauro d’ Arcano, 


I no confess, in many a sigh, 

My lips have breathed you many a lie, 
And who, with such delights in view, 
Would lese them for a lie or two ! 


Nay—look not thus, with brow reproving ; 

Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving ! 

If half we tell the girls were true, 

sara ‘we relay eas ark do, 

ere & ut lying’s bright illusion, 

The world weald be 1s a confusion !} 
es’ eyes were, every one, 

As lovers eeesr, a digit aun, 

Astronomy should leave the skies, 

To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes! 
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Oh uo !—hbelieve me, lovely girl, 
When Nature turns your to pearl, 
Your neck to snow, your eyes to fire, 
Your yellow locks to golden wire, 
Then, only then, can ven 
That you should live for only me, 
Or I for you, as, night and morn, 
We've swearing kissed, and kissing sworn ! 
And now, my gentle hints to clear, 
For once, I'l! tell you truth, my dear ! 

enever you may chance to meet 
A loving youth, whose love is sweet, 

as you’re false and he believes you, 

Long as you trust and he deceives you, 
So lo e blissful bond endures ; 
And while he lies, his heart is yours ; 
But, oh ! you've wholly lost the youth 
The instant that he you truth ! 


SONG. 


THE wreath you wove, the wreath you wove 
Is fair—but oh ! how fair, 

If Pity’s hand had stolen from Love 
One leaf to mingle there ! 


If every rose with gold were tied, 
Did gems for dew-drops fall, 

One faded leaf where Love had sighed 
Were sweetly worth them all! 


The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove 
Our emblem well may be ; 

Its bloom is yours, but hopeless love 
Must keep its tears for me! 


ANACREONTIC. 


I FILLED to thee, to thee I drank, 
I mouhs did but ouck are = 4 nk, 
The bow turns was bri an a 
"Twas drinking: filling, drinking still ! 
At length I bid an artist paint 


in this ample cup, 
That might see the dimpled saint 
To whom I quaffed my nectar up. 


Behold, how bright that le li 
Ia blushing through re gad saa ! 
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Every roseate erik sip 
Is just like kissing wine from thee! 


But, oh! I drink the more for this ; 
For, ever when the draught I drain, 
Thy lip invites another kiss, 
And in the nectar flows again ! 


So, here’s to thee, my gentle dear ! 
And may that eye for ever shine 
Beneath as soft and sweet a tear 
As bathes it in this bowl of mine ! 


TO ’"S PICTURE. 


Go, then, if she whose shade thou art 

No more will let thee soothe my pain— 
Yet tell her, it has cost this heart 

Some pangs, to give thee back again ! 





Tell her, the smile was not so dear 

With which she made thy semblance mine, 
As bitter is the ae tear, 

With which I now the gift resign ! 


Yet go—and could she stil] restore, 
As some exchange for taking thee, 

The tranquil look which first I wore, 
When her eyes found me wild and free : 


Could she give back the careless flow, 
The spirit which my fancy knew~ 

Yot, ab! ’tis vain~go, picture, go— 
Smile at me once, and then—aclieu ! 


FRAGMENT OF A MYTHOLOGICAL HYMN TO LOVE.! 


Buzst infant of eternity |! 
Before the day-star learned to move, 
In pomp of fire, along his grand career, 
lancing the beamy shaits of light 
From his rich quiver to the farthest aphere, 
Thou wert alone, oh Love ! 
Nestling beneath the wings of ancient night, 
Whose horrors seemed to smile in shadowing thee ! 


1 Love and Psyche are here considered asthe the World; Elion and Berouth, I aa are San- 
active and ve principles of creation, and choniatho’s first spiritual lovers, and Manco- 
the universe tne to have received its first capac and his wife troduced creation amongst 
harmonizing e from the nuptial sympathy the Peruvians, In short, Harlequin seems to have 
rally the fret step (a coetiogners Titawre hell, meade 8 bie cone ta nesta pele? 

nh cosmo . Timeus mondo ¢ fatto come ia a.” 
Form to be the father, and Mat r the mother of | 
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No form of beauty soothed thine eye, ; 

As through the dim expanse it wandered. wide ; 
No kindred spirit caught thy sigh, 

As o’er the watery waste it lingering died ! 


Unfelt the pulse, unknown the er, 
That latent in his heart was sleeping ; 
Oh Sy ey ! that lonely hour 
Saw Love himself by absence weeping ! 


But look what glory through the darkness beams ! 
Celestial airs along the water glide : 
What spirit art thou, moving o’er the tide 
So lovely ? art thou but the child 
Of the young godhead’s dreams, 
That mock his hope with fancies strange and wild? 
Or were his tears, as yuick they fell, 
Collected in so bright a form, 
Till, kindled by the ardent spell 
Of his desiring eyes, 
And all impregnate with his sighs, 
They spring to life in shape so fair and warm ? 


: Tis she! 
Psyche, the first-born spirit of the air, 
To thee, oh Love! she turns, 
On thee her eye-beam burns : 
Blest hour of nuptial ecstasy ! 
They meet— 
The blooming god—the spirit fair— 
Oh! sweet, oh heavenly sweet ! 
Now, Sympathy, the hour is thine ; 
All nature feels the thrill divine, 
The veil of Chaos is withdrawn, 
And their tirst kiss is great Creation’s dawn? 


TO IS SERENE WIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER, 
ON HIS PORTRAIT OF THE LADY ADELAIDE F-RB-S. 
® Donington Park, 1802. 


To catch the thought, by painting’s spell, 
Howe’er remote, howe’er rofined, 

And o’er tho magic tablet tell 
The silent story of the mind ; 


O’er Nature’s form to glance the eye, 
And fix, by mimic light and shade, 
Her morning tinges ere they fly, 
Her evening blushes ere they fnde ! . 
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Geet be pewtedinn 


That li 
And 


ht the Muse's dowery dream, 
ese, oh Prince ! are richly thine ! 


Yet, yet, when Friendship sees the trace, 


In emanating 


goul ex 


The sweet memorial of a face 
On which her eye delights to reat ; 


While o’er the lovely look serene, 
e smnile of peace, the bloom of youth, 
The check that blushes to be seen, 
The eye that tells the boszom’s truth ; 


While o’er each line, so bri 
Her soul with fond atten: 


rightly true, 
on roves, 


err the hand whose various hue 
imitate the form it loves ; 


She feels the value of thy art, 
And owns it with a purer zeal, 

A rapture, nearer to her heart 
Than critic taste can ever feel ! 


THE PHILOSOPHER ARISTIP- 
PUS.? 


TO A LAMP WHICH WAS GIVEN RIM 
BY LAIS, 


Dalecis a lectuli luce 
artial, lib. xiv. yell 89. 


On! ae the Lamp (my mistress 


The faithful lamp ce many a night, 
Beside thy Lais’ lonely bed 

Has kept his little watch of light! 
‘Full often has it seen her weep, 

And fix her eye upon its flame, 
Till, weary, she has sunk to sleep: 

Repeating her beloved’s name ! 





ogee dat not ie difficult to become a philo- 
the ancients. A moderate store 
of ped ng, wit a “considerable portion of sonfi- 
hence, and wit h to produce an occasional 
ener the necessary qualifications 
for ce S purpoee ied agg of moral aalence 
oy eee understood, C) 

founder ofa i 


sect, in 
might ‘consult either fancy or icwande rie 


* Oft has it known her cheek to burn 
With recollections, fondly free, 
And seen her turn, impassioned turn, 
To kiss the pillow, love! for thee, 
And, in a murmur, wish thee there, 
That Pie to feel, that thought to 
e! 


‘Then love theLamp !—'twill often lead 
any step through Learning’s sacred 


And nd, lighted by its happy ray, , 
Whene’ er those darling eyes shall read 
Of things sublime, of ni be 8 birth, 
Of all that’s bright in heaven or earth, 
Oh! think that she, by whom was 

given, 
Adoresthee more than earth or heaven!’ 


days, and would have required but the polish of 
the schools to become the rival,of Aristippus in 
morality. In the science of nature, too, though 
they discovered some valuable athe, yet & the 

seemed not to know that they were trut 
least were ag well satisfi eg errory; and 
Xenophanes, who asserted that the stars were 


ethical ua clou cabal eve sick salon, 
igneou so, ligt Pp ih lg: tin. 


aode, shed 

se that Mahomet, wt Hittle more learning, | ax srl N. ae generally Aa rant: 
. e- 

might have flourished as than | ment of the universe, 
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Yes, dearest Lamp ! by every charm 
On which thy midnight beam has 


The cats reclined, the graceful arm 
Across the brow of i ivory flung; 


The heaving bosom, partly hid, 
The severed lips’ delicious sighs, 
The fringe, that from the snowy lid 
Along the cheek of roses lies : 


By these, by all that bloom untold, 
And long as all rye charm my heart, 
Lt love my little L of gold, 
My Lamp and Tahal never part ! 


Ang often, as she smiling said, 
In saory Bg hour, thy gentle rays 
ars oo c my visionary tread 
hrough poesy’s enchanting maze ! 


Pe flame shall light the page refined, 
Where still we catch the Chian’s 


breath, 
ib perts still the bard, though cold in 


Has lett his burning soul behind ! 
Or, o’er thy humbler ees shine, 
Oh man of Ascra's dreary glades !° 
To lasts the nightly-war ing Nine 
A wand of ins cay peo gave, 
Plucked from the greenest tree that 


shades 
The crystal of Castalia’s wave. 

Then, turning to a purer lore, 
We'll cull the eages’ heavenly store, 
From Science steal her golden clue, 
quad every mystic path pursue, 

re Nature, far from vulgar eyes, 
Through labyrinths of wonder flies ! 


"Tis thus my heart shall learn to know 
The passing world’s precarious flight, 
Where all that meets the morning gow 
Is changed before the fall of mght ! 


ll tell thea, as I trim thy fire, 
‘Swift, gwift the tide of being runs ; 


1 The ancients had their lucerne cubicularis, 


Y bed-chamber the Em 
lye which, as Aaa! tho | Am 


Galina eal “all om 
Greased har oe Petite By 
lamp, in Avision ware in the so and 


F Fong ee a in ‘Gedcascen 


Canes, p. 127. 
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And Time, who bids thy flame expire, 
Will _ quench yon heaven of 
suns !’ 


Oh thea, if earth’s united power 
Can never chain one feathery hour ; 
If every print we leave to-day 
To-morrow’s wave shall steal away ; 
ee were th eae ae of Heaven 

y were the nip nightie given, 
The sunn the Shade nigh 
And all = rief but dear reiiette, 
bila Heaven has made for man to 


Anau man shonld think it guilt to lose ? 
Who that has culled a weeping rose 
Will ask it why it breathes and glows, 
Unmindful of the blushing ray, 

In which it shines its soul away ; 
Unmindful of the scented 

On which it dies and loves to die? 


Pleasure! thou only good on earth !% 
One little hour ed to thee— 

Oh! by my Lais’ lip, ‘tis worth 
The sage’s immortality ! 


Then far be all the wisdom hence, 

And all the lore, whose tame control 
Would wither joy with chill delays ! 
Alas! the fortis fount of sense, 

At which the young, the panting soul 
Drinks life and love, too soon decays ! 


oe me p! thou wert not formed to 
she 
Thy splendour on a lifeless 

Whate’er my blushing Lais said 

Of tho cnghtfal lore and studies sage, 
"Twas m y hora all—her glance of joy 
Told me thy dearest, best employ ! 
And, soon as night shall close the eye 

Of Heaven's young wanderer in the 


west ; 
When seers are on the sky, 


To find their future orbs of rest ; 





a Hesiod vay heigl ue in melancholy terms of 
father’s fight n meened Yitiage of 


> Aristippas 60 a a 


Splowenn, hooked to wate of repo nthe 
a, ¥ a as 
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Then shall I take my trembling way, 
Unseen, but to those worlds above, 
And, led by thy mysterious ray, 
Glide to the pillow of my love, 
Calm be her sleep, the gentle dear ! 
Nor let her dream of bliss so near, 
Till o’er her cheek she thrilling fecl 
My sighs of fire in murmur steal, 
And Y shall lift the locks that flow 
Unbraided o’er her lids of snow, 
And softly kiss those sealéd eyes, 
And wake her into swect surprise ! 


Or if she dream, oh ! let her dream 
Of these delights we both have 
known, 
And felt so truly, that they seem 
Formed to be felt by us alone ! 
And 1 shall mark her kindling cheek, 
Shall see her bosom warmly move, 
And hear her faintly, lowly speak 
a murmured sounds so dear to 
ove! 


Oh! I shall gaze till even the sigh 
That wafts her very soul bo nigh, 
And, when the nymph is all but blest, 
Sink in her arms and share the rest ! 
Sweet Lais! what an age of bliss 

In that one moment waits for me! 
Oh !—think on joy like this, 

And where’s your boast of apathy ? 


Smeennat eR 


TO MRS. BL H 
WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 


Tovro be te exrt To Torov ; WAayn, edn: 
~—~Ocbetss Tabula, 
Tuy say that Love had once a book 
(The urchin likes to copy you), 
Where all who came the pencil took, 
And wrote, like us, a line or two. 


'T was Innocence, the maid divine, 
Who kept this volume bright and 


air 
And saw that no unhallowed line, 
Or oe profane, should enter 
re, 


D. 








And sweetly did the pages fill 


With fond device and loving lore, 
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And every leaf she turned was still 
More bright than that she turned 
before ! 


Beneath the touch of Hope, how soft, 
How light the magic pencil ran ! 
Till Fear would come, alas! as oft, 
And trembling close what Hope 
began. 
A tear or two had dropped from Grief, 
And Jealousy would, now and then, 
Ruffle in haste some snowy leaf, 
Which Love had stil to smooth 
again ! 
But, oh! there was a blooming boy, 
Who often turned the pages o’ef, 
And wrote therein such words of joy, 
As all who read still sighed for 
more ! 


And Pleasure was this spirit’s name, 
And though so soft his voice and 
look, 
Yet Innocence, whene’er he came, 
Would tremble for her spotless book ! 


For still she saw his playful fingers 
Filled with sweets and wanton toys ; 
And well she knew the stain £ 
lingers 
After swects from wanton boys! 


And so it chanced, one luckless night 
{fe let his honey goblet fall 

O’er the dear book go pure, so white, 
And sullied lines, and marge and all ! 


In vain he sought, with eager lip,  ¢ 
The honey from the are d 

For still the more the boy would sip, 
The deeper still the blot would sink 1 


Oh ! it would make you weep, to seo, 
The traces of this honey flood 

Steal o’er a page, where Modesty 
Had freshly“drawn a rose’s bud ! 


And Fancy’s emblems lost ¢heir glow, 
And Hope’s sweet lines were a 


And Love himself could scarcely know 
What Love himself had lately traced 1 


At length the urchin Pleasure fled, 
Sal HOR alas! could Pleasure 
Bway 
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And Love, while many a tear he| And oft, they say, she acans it o’er, 
shed, And oft, by this memorial aided, 
In blushes flung the book away ! Brings back the pages now no more, 
The index now alone remains, And thinks of lines that long have 


Of all the pages spoiled by Plea- faded ! 
sure ; I know not if this tale be true, 
And though it bears some honey stains,| But thus the simple facts are stated ; 
Yet Memory counts the leaf a| And I refer their truth to you, 
treasure | Since Love and yeu are near related ! 


contact GP caemtenaes 


EPISTLE VIL. 
TO THOMAS HUME, ESQ., M.D. 


FROM THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


AIHTHSOMAI AIHTHMATA IXQS AITINTA, KOINONA ON TTETION@A OYK EXON. 
Xenophont, Ephes, Ephesiac, lib. 6, 


"Tis evening now; the heats and cares of day 

In twilight dews are calmly wept away. 

The lover now, beneath the western star, 

Sighs through the medium of his sweet segar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she 

With puffs and vows, with smoke and constancy ! 
The weary statesman for repose hath fled 

From halls of council to his negro’s shed, 

Where blest he woos some black Aspasia’s grace, 
And dreams of freedom in his slave’s embrace !* 


In fancy now beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee o’er this modern Rome !* 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber now ?— 
, This famed metropolis, where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trecs ; 
hich cabal fools and gazetteers adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn, 
Though nought but wood* and they see, 
e Where streets should run, and sages ought to be! 





And look, how soft in yonder radiant wave, 
The dyin# sun prepares his golden grave !— 


' The ‘black Aspasia’ of the present ——— of | is to be, as it were, a second Rome.'—Weld’s 
aaa Stator, ie Aye males heud ignotis- Travels, Letter iv. ae 
phas,’ ven uch pleasantry e stream runs through which, 
nong the antidemoorat wits th America. | with intolerable affectation, they ive edt 
the original location of the d now | Tiber. It was Googe 
allotted for the seat of the Federal City (says| * ‘Tobe under a 
Mr. Weld}, the gpg fo on wh h the a deep wood for one or two mi 
rn hper inrolated prmeny cea Sssatae samme at is ' and a neral ole 
asa a CJ , a 
Uc of the fature magnificence of this city, which cumatanee!-«: ald, Letter iv, _ 
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Oh great Potowmac! oh you banks of shade ! 

You mighty scenes, in Nature’s morning made, 

While still, in rich ificence of prime, 

She poured her wonders, lavishly sublime, 

Nor yet had learned to stoop, with humbler care, 
From —— to soft, from wonderful to fair ! 

Say, your towering hills, your boundless floods, 
Your rich savannas and majestic woods, 

Where bards should meditate and heroes rove, 

And weman charm and man deserve her love ! 


Oh! was a world so aan ae born to grace 
Tts own half-organized, -minded race 

Of weak barbarians, swarming o’er its breast, 

Like vermin gendered on the lion’s crest ? 

Were none but brutes to call that soil their home, 
Where none but demi-gods should dare to roam ? 
Or, worse, thou mighty world ! oh! doubly worse, 
Did Heaven design thy lordly land to nurse 

The motley dregs of every distant clime, 

Each blast of anarchy and taint of crime 

Which Europe shakes from her perturbéd sphere, 
In full malignity to rankle here ? 

But hush !—observe that little mount of pi 

Where the breeze murmurs and the fire-fly shines, 
There let thy fancy raise, in bold relief, 

The sculptured image of that veteran chief,* 

Who lost the rebel’s in the hero’s name, 

And stepped o’er prostrate loyalty to fame ; 
Beneath whose sword Columbia’s patriot train 

Cast off their monarch, that their mob might reign ! 


How shall we rank thee upon Glory’s ? 
Thou more than soldier and just less than 1 sage ! 
Too formed for peace to act a conqueror’s part, 
Too trained in camps to learn a statesman’s art, 
Nature designed thee for a hero’s mould, 

But, ere she cast thee, let the atuff grow cold ! 


While warmer souls ¢eommand, nay, make their fate, 
Thy fate made thee and foreed. thee to be great 

Yet Fortune, who so oft, so blindly sheds 

Her brightest halo round the weakest heads, 

Found undazzled, tranquil as before, ® 

Proud to be useful, scorning to be more ; 


which Buffon and De Pauw have in the western world, M, de Pauw attrfbates the 
Atnerican Todian, though very imperfections of animal Hfe in Amerioa to the 

fi, os thr ds I can judge, much more Peewee vend recite Golans, Now een cme 
si ga RENE ness Sea its soil and atmosphere it has not yet suf- 
recoverad.—-fiee his haalaaa shee’ Lop 
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Less prompt at glory’s than at duty’s claim,— 
Renown the meed, but self-applause the aim; 
All thou hast been reflects leas fame on thee, 
Far less, than all thou hast forborne to be ! 


Now turn thine eye where faint the oh ta falls 
On yonder dome—and in those princely 

lf thou canst hate, as, oh! that soul must hate, 
Which loves the virtuous and reveres the great, 

If thou canst loathe and execrate with me 

That Gallic garbage of ap oepOy: 
That nauseous slaver of these frantic times, 

With which false liberty dilutes her crimes . 

Tf thou hast got, within thy free-born breast, 

One pulse that beats more proudly than the re 

With honest scorn for that inglorious sov’ 

Which creeps and winds beneath a mob’s control, 
Which courts the rabble’s smile, the rabble’s nod, 
And makes, like Egypt, every beast ite god ‘ 

There, in those walls—but, burning tongue, forbear ! 
Rank must be reverenced, even the rank that’s there : 
So here I Ftp Maga now, my Hume! we part; 

But oh ! full oft in magic dreams of heart, 

Thus let us meet, and mingle converse dear 

By Thames at home, or by Potowmac here ! 

O’er lake and marsh, through fevers and through fogs, 
*Midst bears and yankees, democrats and frogs, 

Thy foot shall follow me, thy heart and eyes 

With me shall wonder, and with me despise !? 

While I, as oft, in witching thought shall rove 

To thee, to friendship, and that land I love, 

Where, like the air that fans her fields of green, 

Her freedom spreads, unfevered and serene ; 

Where sovereign man can condescend to see 

The throne and laws more sovereign still than he! 


oman imam 


THE SNAKE. 
1801. 
My love and I, the other day, 
Within a myrtle arbour lay. 


When near us, from a rosy 
/ little snake put forth its head. 





1 In the ferment which the French Revolution | fled with the interests of the community, scems 
excited among the democrats of Amn and the | threaten the deony of all honest p @ 
mien eo sympathy _— which they ed in 


ss 


America. I allude to those fraudulent ong 
find | of neutrality to which they are indobted for the 


exooesas acobynism, we rosy 
t t 1 v of their comm and 
one source of that vualgarit vie Om hostility | most lu @ part peg by 


to all the graves of 11%, w distin es the | which they have ao long 
t demagaguee acted the inaritime righ 

e, indeed, too generally the characteristi country. This un’ la 
oo 


couraged as it is by the Guvernment, and identi- 


ged 
garaly the — r is tade i tooo 
; t other a suoh a systera impoature, 
af privete morals, which, en- revel oy bah en ar ogy fail to sereel sentd com. 
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‘ See,’ said the maid, with laughing eyes— 
“Yonder the fatal emblem lies ! 

Who could expect such hidden harm 
Beneath the rose’s velvet charm ? 


Never did moral thought occur 

In more unlucky hour than this ; 
For oh! I just was leading her 

To talk of love and think of bliss. 
1 rose to kill the snake, but she 

In pity prayed it might not be. 


‘No,’ said the girl—and many a spark 
Flashed from her eyelid, as she said it— 
‘ Under the rose, or in the dark, 
One might perhaps have cause to dread it ; 
But when its wicked eyes appcar, 
And when we know for what they wink go, 
One must be very simple, dear, 
To let it sting one—don't you think so? 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON LEAVING PHILADELPHIA. 


ryvde TH Tod gidws 
Evrwv: erafia yep.—-Sophocl, Gdsp, Colon. v. 758. 


Aone by the Schuylkill a wanderer roved, 
And bright were its flowery banks to his eye ; 
But far, very far were the friends that he loved 
And he gazed on its flowery banks with a sigh ! 


Oh Nature! seats |p blessed and bright are thy rays, 
O'er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown, 
Yet faint are they all to the lustre that plays 
In a smile from the heart that is dearly our own ! 


Nor long did the soul of the stranger remain 
Unblest by the smile he had languished to meet ; 
Though scarce did he hope it would soothe him agai 
Till the threshold of home had been kissed by his feet ! 
6 


But the laya of his boyhood had stolen to their ear, , 

And they loved what they knew of so humble a name ; 
And rg ae him, with flattery welcome and dear, 

That they found in his heart something sweeter than fame ! 


Nor — bee — ee hake Maa — and whose soul 
8 an £ Of 6a we pursue ; 
sunned in the tropics or chilled at the pole, 
If woman be there, there is happiness t00 !}-— 
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Nor did she her enamouring magic deny, 
That magic his heart had poonauuaed so long, 


Like eyes he had loved was her e 


oquent eye, 


Liko them did it soften and weep at his song. 


Oh ! blest be the tear, and in memory oft 

May its sparkle be shed o’er his wandering dream ! 
Oh ! blest be that eye, and may paasion as soft, 

As froe from a pang, ever mellow its beam ! 


The stranger is gone—but he will not forget, 


When at home he shall talk of the toil 


e has known, 


To tell with a sigh what cndearments he met, 


As he strayed 


y the wave of the Schuylkill alone! 


THE FALL OF HEBE. 


A DITIIYRAMBIC ODE.) 


"TWAS on a day 
When the immortals at their banquet lay; 
The bowl 
Sparkled with starry dew, 
The weeping of those myriad urns of light, 
Within whose orbs, the almighty Power, 
At Nature’s dawning hour, 
Stored the rich fiuid of ethercal soul !? 


Around, 
Soft odorous clouds, that upward wing their flight 
From eastern isles 
(Where they have bathed them in the orient ray, 
And with fine fragrance all their bosoms filled), 
In circles flew, and, ee they flew, 


A liquid daybreak o’er the 


ard distilled ! 


All, all was luxury ! 


All must be lux 
His locks 


, where Lyeus smiles ! 
ivine 


Were crowned 
With a bright meteor-braid, 
Which, like an ever-springing wreath of vine, 
Shgt into brilliant leafy shapes, 





1 Though I €all this a Dithyrambic Ode, I 
cannot ume to say that {t possesses in any 
degree the characteristics of that species t 
The nature of the ancient Dithyrambic ig very 
imperfectly known. Accor 1 M. Burette, a 
licentious trregularity of metre, an extravagant 
Teneatch of thought and expression, and a rude 
dae atrassed construction, are amongst its mos 
" This is a Pistonic fancy: the phi r 
supposes, in his Zimane, that when the Deity had 


t | ofthe fluid. 


formed the soul of the world, he proceeded to the 
composition of other souls; in which process, 


ry. | says Plato, he ~~ use of the same cup, though 


the ingredients he mingled were not quite to 
pure as for the former ; having refined the 
mixture with a little of his own essence, he ditrt- 
buted it a: the stars, whigh served as reservoirs 
avy? eUre woe wall ere TOW WhoTe- 
poy Kparnpa cy @ THY Tey Wayros uxXNY Keparyus 
OpLorye, K.T Ae 
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And o’er his brow in lambent tendrils played ! 
While ‘mid the foliage hung, 
Like lucid gra grapes, 
A thousand clustering blooms of light, 
Culled from the gardens of the a galaxy ! 
Upon his bosom Cytherea’s he 
Lay dora as when first the Syrens sung 
er beauty’s dawn, 
And all the curtains of the deep, undrawn, 
Revealed her sleeping in its azure bed. 
The captive deity 
Languished upon her eyes and lip, 
In chains of ecstasy ! 
Now in his arm, 
In blushes she reposed, 
And, while her zone resigned its every charm, 
To shade his burning eyes her hand in dalliance stole, 
And now she raised her rosy mouth to sip 
The nectared wave 
Lyzeus gave 
And from her eyelids gently closed, 
Shed a dissolving pH 
Which fell, like mun-dew, in the bow! ! 
While her bright hair, in mazy flow 
Of gold descending 
Along her cheek’ 8 luxurious aie 
Waved o’er the goblet’s si 
And was reflected by its crystal tide 
Like a sweet crocus flower, 
Whose sunny leaves, at evenin hour, 
With roses of Cyrene blending,! 
Hang o’er the mirror of a silver stream ! 


The Ol jan cu 
Barned in men Bande 


Of dimpled Hebe, as “ winged her feet 


The empyreal mount, 
To drain the aos ppl at their stellar fount ;* 


As the resplendent rill 
sei over the ons with a mantling beat, 


Would cool its heavedly fire . 
a lid waves of icone He -feathered air, . 


as the childre le res 
In those enchanted ‘tanks = 
Where life is all a spring and north winds never blow ! 





-~ 


1 W srgptol ede or artiag that the roses apie aovobius, Som. &eip. 3%, 
of Cyrene w are fragrant. Bvoopo- 4 a 

mperace tae pera ela the soul to be a sleet Sey eat ec Re neath thek themeen 
spark of Of the pella® amines *Scintilla stel attsch then they lived a teoaee 
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But ob ! 
Sweet Hebe, what a tear 
And what a blush were thine, 
When, as the breath of every Grace 
Wafted thy fleet career 
Along the studded spher ; 
With a rich cup for Jove himself to drink, 
Some star, that glittered in the way, 
Raising its amorous 
To kias so exquisite a tread, 
Checked thy im impatient pace } 
And all Heaven's host of eyes 5 
Saw those luxuriant beauties sink 
In eee, of loveliness, along the azure skies !! 
n whose starry plain they lay, 
Like a young blossom on our meads of gold, 
hed from a vernal thorn 
Amid the liquid sparkles of the morn ! 
Or, as in temples of the Paphian shade, 
The myrtled votaries of the aaa behold 
An image of their rosy idol, 
Upon a diamond shrine! 
e wanton wind, 
Which had poe the flying fair, 
And sweetly twined 
Its spirit with the breathing rings 
f her ambrosial hair 
Soared as she fell, and on its ruffling wings 
(Oh, wanton wind !) 
Wafted the robe whose sacred flow 
Shadowed her kindling charms of snow, 
Pure, as an Eleusinian veil 
Hangs o’er the mysteries !? 


* the brow of Juno flushed— 
Love blessed the breeze ! 
The Muses blushed, 
And every cheek was hid behind a lyre, 


than any other mortals, passed their whole time rine Bod which Hebe made in her wart agree of 


in oe and dancing, etc. etc. But the most 


arer; and Hoffman tells it after 


“al sek related of them is that to |‘ ‘cum Hebe pocula Jovi samiuiuteene Legian 


allude. Pk was | lubricum minus oaute incedena, ocecidisset, revo- 


Bat, kistoad oF oat lutieque vestibus'—in short, 1 che fell in & very 


dente iret etn but fea ers! | awkward manner; and though (as the Cloe 
. tae us and , this idea was | pédistes think) it would have’ amused Jove at any 


nr have been at great expense of 


spectre of mow which was ether time, yet, as he happened to be out ot 
‘a those regions. temper on that ay, the poor girl was dismissed 

loran, and some other ponies anti- | from her employment. 
3 arcane symbols of er ceremony were 


that the strange country, where ine ie deposited in the cista, where religious! 
ow for feathers, was frelagd, andl thee th the | concealed from the eyes of the he profioe. het 
Abaris was an Irish Druid. 1 wr Row- assy, Sad hangs the prove, on by an 


ror, will have i that, Abaris ition | oft ‘ogy io a ona tae, eee ee, 
n scorruption | often apply in the wor m 
steria’ Teystion, book theo, © 


7 ee Servius who mentions this un- 
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While every eye was piancing through the strings. 
De [o- soy 
rhing e 
As the great Stlet flew 
From Hebe’s pearly fingers through the sky ! 
Who was the spirit that remembered Man 
In that voluptuous hour? 
And with a wing of Love 
Brushed off your scattered tears, 
As o’er the spangled heaven they ran, 
And sent them floating to our orb below ? 
Essence of immortality ! 
The shower 
Fell glowing through the spheres, 
While all around, new tints of bliss, 
New perfumes of delight, 
Enriched its radiant flow ! 
Now, with a humid kiss, 
It thrilled along the beamy wire 
Of heaven’s illumined lyre, 
Stealing the soul of music in its flight ! 
And now, amid the breezes bland 
That whisper from the planets as they roll, 
The he libation, softly fanned 
By all their sighs, meandering stole ! 
They who, from Atlas’ height, 
Beheld the rill of flame 
Descending through the waste of night, 
Thought ‘twas a planet whose stupendous frame 
Had kindled as it rapidly revolved 
Around its fervid axle, and dissolved 
Into a flood so bright ! 


The child of day, 
Within his twilight bower, 
Lay sweetly sleepin 
On the flushed bosom of a lotoahower i 
When round him, in profusion weeping, 
Dropped the celestial shower, 
Steepin 
The rosy clouds that curled 
About his infant head, 
Like myrrh upon the locks of Cupid, shed ! 
But, when the waking 
Waved his exhaling tresses through the sky, 
O morn of joy ! 
The tide divine, 









1 The Egyptians represented the dawn of day} This symbol of a youth sitti & lotos fs 
ee young boy sea epee 2 lotos. Observing | very fr yuent on the Abraxases, or Hasilidion 
that the ~ shawed its head above water stones.—Nee Mowrraveoon, tom. il. plaache 
at subrige, aud sank again at ; ey sd and the Supplémest, etc. tom. ii. ib, vii. 

, 


his settin 
conoetved the idea of consecrating it to Oaltis p. 6, 
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All glittering with the vermeil dye 
It drank beneath his orient eye, 
Distilled in dews upon the world, 
And every drop was wine, was heavenly wInz! 


Blest be the sod, the floweret blest, 
That caught upon their hallowed breast 
The nectared spray of Jove’s ae springs ! 
Less sweet the tloweret, and less sweet the sod, 
O’er which the Spirit of the rainbow flings 
The magic mantle of her solar god ?! 


TO ree 


THAT wrinkle, when first I espied it, 
At once put my heart ont of pain, 
Till the eye that was glowing beside it 

Disturbed iny ideas again ! 


Thou art just in the twilight at present, 
When woman’s declension begins, 

When, fading from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good night to her sins ! 


Yet thou still art so lovely to me, 
I would sooner, my exquisite mother ! 
Repose in the sunset of thee 
han bask in the noon of another ! 


ANACREONTIC. 


‘Sn never looked so kind before— 
Yet why the wanton’s smile recall ? 

Pve seen this witchery o’er and o’er, 
"Tis hollow, vain, and heartless all !’ 


Thus I said, and sighing sipped 
The wine which she had lately tasted ; 

The cup where she had lately dipped 
Breath, so long in falsehood wasted. 


I took the harp, and would have sung 
As if ’twere not of her I sang ; 

But still the notes on Lamia hung— 
On whom but Lamia could they hang? 


(0 nshnchiirintenbat adenine agnenamtaninitieidnmatiimnasemeneaanlttniasatnypaieetc tee 


1 The anolents esteemed those flowers and trees the sweetest upon which the rsinbow had 
eee to rest; and the wood they chiefly burned in sacrifices was that which the smile of 
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That kias for which, if worlds were mine, 
A world for every kiss T'd give her ; 

Those floating eyes, that floating shine 
Like diamonds in an eastern river ? 


That mould, so fine, so 2 sane bright, 
Of which luxurious Heaven hath cast her, 
sartie a which her soul doth beam as white 
As flame through lamps of alabaster ! 


Of these I sung, and notes and words 
Were sweet as if ’twas Lamia’s hair 

That lay upon my lute for chords, 
And ia’s lip that warbled there ! 


But when, alas ! I turned the theme, 
And when of vows and oaths I spoke, 

Of truth and hope’s beguiling dream— 
The chord beneath my finger broke ! 


False harp ! false woman !—such, oh ! such 
Are lutes too frail and maids too willing ; 
Every hand’s licentious touch 
Can learn to wake their wildest thrilling ! 


And when that thrill is most awake, 
And when you think Heaven’s joys await you, 
The at be will change, the chord will break— 
Oh Love, oh Music! how I hate you! 


TO MRS. eT a 
ON SOME CALUMNIES AGAINST HER CIZARACTER. 


Is not thy mind a gentle mind ? 

Is not thy heart « heart refined ? 

Hast thou not every blameless grace, 

That man should love or Heaven can trace ? 
And ob ! art thou a shrine for Sin 

To hold her hateful worship in? 


No, no, be happy— dry that tear— 

Though some heart hath harboured near 
May now repay its love with blame ; 

Though man, who ought to shield thy fame, 
Ungenerous man, be first to wound thee ; 
Though the whole world may freeze around thee, 
Oh! thou’lt be like that lucid tear ! ‘ 
Which, bright, within the crystal’s sphere 








I This alludes to a curious gem, upon which | a rarity as this that J saw at Vendéme in Pran 
has laft saintioos Goat ois | guts ney” thare dis a ae 


was a drop of pure water enclosed a piece | Saviour shed d was ap 
viour shed over an 
of crystal, See Claudian, Epigram. de Chrystallo | by an angel, who put irik » le Systal vah 
a » 


oul aque inerst, Addison mentions a curiosity | and made 
Cis wool Adduon's 


of it to 
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In liquid Aare | was found, 

Though grown co around ; 
Floating in frost, it mocked the chill, 
Was pure, waa soft, was brilliant still ! 


HYMN OF A VIRGIN OF DELPHI, 
AT THE TOMB OF HER MOTHER. 


Ou ! lost! for ever lost !—no more 
Shall Vesper light our dewy way 
anes the rocks of Crissa’s shore, 
To hymn the fading fires of day ! 
No more to Tempé’s distant vale 
In holy musings shall we roam, 
Through summer's glow and winter's gale, 
To bear the mystic chaplets homo! 
*T was then my soul’s expanding zeal, 
By Nature warmed and led by thee, 
In every breeze was taught to feel 
The breathings of a deity ! 
Guide of my heart! to memory true, 
Thy looks, thy words, are still my own— 
I see thee raising from the dew 
Some laurel, by the wind o’erthrown, 
And hear thee say, ‘ This humble bough 
Was planted for a doom divine, 
And, though it weep in languor now, 
Shall flourish on the Delphic shrine ! 
Thus in the vale of earthly sense, 
Though sunk a while the spirit lies, 
A viewless hand shall cull it thence, 
To bloom immortal in the skies !’ 


Thy words had such a melting flow, 
And spoke of truth so sweetly well, 
They dropped like heaven’s serenest snow 
And all was brightness where they fell ! 
Tond soother of my infant tear ! 
Fond sharcr of my infant joy ! 
Ig not thy shade still lingering here ? 
Am‘ not still thy soul’s employ ? 
And oh! as oft at close of day, 
When meeting on the sacred mount, 


The laurel, for the common uses of the temple, | and Plutarch says,in his Dialogue on Music, 
or adorning the altars and sweeping the pave. | ‘The fees who brings the Tempic laurel to 
nent, was suppited by o tree near the fountain of Delphi is always attended by a player on the 
‘astalia: but u ah important occasions they flute.” AAAa wnv eas Tp Karanouccovre weds THe 
ent to Tempé thelr laurel, We findin Pau- Teyumrieny Sapynv ecg Acddous mapomapre: awty 
shnias thet this valley supplied the branches ys. 
of which the temple waa originally constructed ; 10 
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Our n awaked the choral lay, 
danced around Cassotis’ fount ; 
As then, ‘twas all thy wish and care 
That mine should be the simplest mien, 
My lyre and voice the sweetest there, 
My foot the lightest o’er the nN; 
So still, each little grace to mould, 
Around my form thine eyes are shed, 
ares pe every snowy fold, 
And guiding every mazy tread ! 
And when I lead the hymning choir, 
Thy spirit still, unseen and free, 
Hovers een my lip and lyre, 
And weds them into harmony ! 
Flow, Plistus, flow; thy murmuring wave 
Shall never drop its silvery tear 
Upon so pure, so blest a grave, 
0 memory so divinely dear ! 


RINGS AND SEALS. 
‘Qorep abpayises ra, dAnpara.—Achilles Tatiua, lib, 11. 


‘Go! said the angry, weeping maid, 
‘The charm is broken !—once betrayed, 
Oh ! never can my heart rely 

On word or look, on oath or sigh. 

Take back the gifts, so sweetly given, 
With promised faith and vows to Heaven ; 
That little ring which, night and morn, 
With wedded truth my hand hath worn ; 
That seal which oft, in moments blest, 
Thou hast upon my lip imprest, 

And sworn its dewy spring should be 

A fountain sealod! for only thee ! 

Take, take them back, the gift and vow, 
All sullied, lost, and hateful now ! 


I took the ring—the seal I took, 
While, oh ! her every tear and look 
Were such as angels look and shed, 
When man is by the world miles. ! 
Gently I ayers ‘Fanny, dear ! 
Not half thy lover’s gifts are here : 
Say, where are all the seals he gave 
To every ringlet’s jetty wave, 





’ a to _ be those of | pretend a tradition, that Solomon shut up these 
King n the neig’ hood of Bethie- springs and put his et upon the , to 
hem. The show s fountain which, pc keep for his own ‘a Manndrell's 
aay, is the “ fountain” to which the holy | Zravelse. See also the Moles to Mr. Good's 
spouse in the Canticles is compared; and they | 7ranslation of the Song of 
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And where is svery one he printed 
Upon that lip so rnby-ti — 
Seals of the purest gem of bliss, 
Oh! richer, softer far than this ! 


‘And then the ring—my love ! recall 
How many rings, delicious all, 

His arms around that neck have twisted, 
Twining warmer far than this did ! 
Where are they all, so sweet, so many ? 
Oh ! dearest, give back all, if any !’ 


While thus I murmured, trembling too 
Lest all the nymph had vowed was true, 
I saw a smile relenting rise 

*Mid the moist azure of her eyes, 

Like daylight o’er a sea of blue 

While yet the air is dim with dew ! 

She Ict her cheek repose on mine, 

She let my arms around her twine— 

Oh ! who can tell the bliss one feels 

In thus exchanging rings and seals ! 


TO MISS SUSAN B——CKF——D. 


1 MoRE than once have heard, at night, 
A song like those thy lips have given; 
And it was sung by shapes of light, 
Who seemed, like thee, to breathe of Heaven ! 


But this was all a dream of sleep, 
And I have said, when morning shone, 
‘Ob! why should fairy Fancy keep 
These wonders for herself alone ? 


I knew not then that Fate had lent 
Such tones to one of morta] birth ; 

I knew not then that Heaven had sent 
A voice, a form, like thine on earth! 


And yet, in all that flowery maze 

Through which my life loved to tread, 
When TI have heard the sweetest lays 

Frone lips of dearest lustre shed ; 


When I have felt the warbled word 

From Beauty’s mouth of perfume sighing, 
Sweet as music’s hallowed bird 

Upon a rose’s bosom lying ! 

Though form and song at once combined 
Their loveliest bloom and softest thrill, 
My heart hath sighed, my heart hath pined 

or something softer, lovelier still ! 
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Oh ! I have found it all, at last, 
In thee, thou sweetest living lyre, 
Through which the soul hath ever passed 
Its nizing breath of fire ! 


All that my best and wildest dream, 
In Fancy’s hour, could hear or see 

Of Music’s sigh or Beauty’s beam, 
Are realized at once in thee ! 


LINES, 
WRITTEN AT THE COHOS, OR FALLS OF THE MOHAWK RIVER! 


Gi ora in loco ove s’ udia ’] rimbombo ; 


Dell’ acqua.—Dante, 


From rise of morn till set of sun, 
I’ve geen the mighty Mohawk run ; 
And as I marked the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 

Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizard’s midnight glass ; 
And as I viewed the hurrying pace 
With which he ran his turbid race, 
Rushing, alike untired and wild, 
Through shades that frowned and flowers that smiled, 
Flying by every green recess 

That wooed him to its calm caress, 

Yet, sometimes turning with the wind, 

As if to leave one look behind ! 

Oh ! I have thought, and thinking sighed— 
How like to thee, thou restless tide ! 

May be the lot, the life of him, 

Who roams along thy water’s brim ! 
Through what alternate shades of woe 

And flowers of joy my path may go! 

How many an humble, still retreat 

May rise to court my weary feet, 

While still pursuing, still unblest, 

I wander on, nor dare to rest ! 

But, urgent as the doom that calls 

Thy water to ite destined falls, * 

I see the world’s bewildering force 

Hurry my heart’s devoted course 


or ommemee 


1 There is a dreary and savage character in the | but the Marquis de Chastellux makes it seventy- 

country immediately above these falls, which is | six. 

much more in raeelair with the wildness of such | The fine rainbow, whieh is continually formin 

a scone than the cultivated lands in the neigh- | and dissolving as the spray rises into the hight 

bourhood of iagara, Pits the drawing of cn A un, is perhaps the most interesting beauty 
x. Weld's . Actording to r-{ which these wonderful cataracts exhibit, 

pendiowlar height of the Coho Fall is fifty tet, 
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From lapse to lapse, till life be done, 
And the lost current cease to run ! 

Oh ! may my falls be bright as thine! 
May Heaven's forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 

As soft as now it hangs o’er thee ! 


CLORIS AND FANNY. 


Croris ! if I were Persia’s king, 
I'd make my graceful queen of thee ; 
While Fanny, wild and artless Shing, 
Should but thy humble handmaid be, 


There is but one objection in it— 
That, verily, I'm much afraid 

I should, in some unlucky minute, 
Forsake the mistress for the maid ! 


SON G 
OF THE EVIL SPIRIT OF THE woops.! 
Qua via difficilis, quaque est via nulla,—Ovid, Metam, lib, iii, v. 229 


Now the vapour, hot and damp, 
Shed by day’s expiring lamp, 
Through the misty cther spreads 
Every il] the white man dreads : 
Fiery fever’s thirsty thrill, 
Fitful ague’s shivering chill ! 


Hark ! I hear the traveller's song, 
As he winds the woods along : 
Christian ! ‘tis the song of fear ; 
Wolves are round thee, night is near, 
And the wild thou dar’st to roam — 
Oh! ’twas once the Indian’s home.” 


Hither, sprites, who love to harm, 
Wheresoe’er you work your charm, 
the crecks, or by the brakes, 
r ere the pale witch feeds her snakes, 


ee eee ee in oe eeneeemennamememamnamaneal 











‘Tho idea of this poem occurred to me in| and the adjacent country, until the year 1779, 
passin through the very dreary wilderness be- | when General Sullivan, with an army 4000 fasn, 
Smee tangata heal | are enya ets 

Wi v 0 0, upon | w sing obliged to live on. s 
Lake Evie’ This ts the most fatigning part’of the to which they were great numbers 
Toute in travelling through the Geneses country | of them died. Two hundred of them, it fs said, 
to Niagara, were buried in one grave, where they had en- 

* © The Five Confederated Nations (of Indians) | camped,’—Moree's American Geography. 

Were eettled along the banks of the Susquehbannah 
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torpad. to. 7 wit oy al a 

9 win cep : ‘ 
Where the bird of carrion fi ; 
And the shuddering murderer sits * 
Lone bencath a root of blood, 
While upon his poisoned food, 
From the corpse of him he slew, 
Drops the chill and gory dew ! 


Hither bend you, turn you hither 
Eyes that blast and wings that wither ! 
Crosa the wandering Christian’s way, 
Lead him, ere the glimpse of day, 
Many a mile of maddening error, 
Through the maze of night and terror, 
Till the morn behold him lying 
On the damp earth, pale and dying ! 
Mock him, when his eager sight 
Seeks the cordial cottage light ; 
Gleam then like the lightning-bus, 
Tempt him to the den that’s du 
For the foul and famished broo 
Of the she-wolf, gaunt for blood ! 
Or, unto the dangerous pass 
O’er the deep and dark morass, 
Where the trembling Indian brings 
Belts of porcelain, pipes, and rings, 
Tributes, to be h in air 
To the Fiend presiding there 1° 
Then, when night's long labour past, 
Wildered, faint, he falls at last, 
Sinking where the causeway’s edge 
Moulders in the slimy sedge, 

There let every noxious thing 

Trail its filth and fix its sting, 

Let the bull-toad taint him over, 
Round him let musquitoes hover, 

In his ears and eyeballs tingling, 
With his blood their poison mingling, 
Till, beneath the solar fires, 
Rankling all, the wretch expires ! 





aa eral 
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TO MRS, HENRY TIGHE, 


ON READING HER ‘ PSYCHE.’ 
1802. 


Tui. me the witching tale again, 
For never has my heart or ear 
Hung on so sweet, so pure a strain, 

So pure to feel, so sweet to hear ! 


Say, Love ! in all thy spring of fame, 
en the high Heaven itself was thine ; 
When piety seateeaed the flame, 
And even thy errors were divine ! 


va ad Muse’ rf rey so fair = 
glory roun thy temple spreatl ? 
Did ever lip’s am brosial air : 

Such perfume o’er thy altars shed ? 


One maid there was, who round her lyre 
The mystic myrtle wildly wreathed -- 
But all her sighs were sighs of fire, 
The myrtle withered as she breathed ! 


Oh! you that Love's celestial dream 
In all its purity would know, 
Let not the senses’ ardent beam 
Too strongly through the vision glow ! 


Love sweetest lies concealed in night, 

The night where Heaven has bid him lie; 
Oh ! shed not there unhallowed light, 

Or, Psyche knows, the boy will ily !? 


Dear Psyche ! many a charmed hour, 
ugh many a wild and magic waste, 
To the fair fount and blissful bower, 
Thy mazy foot my soul hath traced ! 


Where’er thy joys are numbered now, 
Beneath whatever shades of rest, 

The Genius of the starry brow? 
Has chained thee to thy Cupid’s breast ; 








2 See the stoey in Spal. With respect to | discuss such ceremonics. Accordingly, he ob- 
this beautiful allegory of Love and Psyche, mE ibere serves, we find Lucian and Plutarch treating, with- 
is an peeoions J suggested by the senator | out re of the Dea Syria, and Isis and ieee 
Buonarotti, in Soe cece aletwni| and Apuleius, who has given us the sto of 
frammenti i ska antiohi. He thinks the the fable is Sacre rae che, nes al atelle some of the 


taken occult mysteries, whieh mysterios nale di Litterati 
had i Mae ton been oslebesied i hone and { @’Liaiia, on. xxvii. orto i Beo pes als the O6- 
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Whether above the horizon dim, 
Along whose verge our spirits stray 

(Half sunk within the shadowy brim, 
Half brightened by the eternal ray), 


Thou risest to a cloudless pole! 
Or, lingering here, dost love to mark 
The twilight walk of many a soul 
Through sunny good and evil dark ; 


Still be the song to Psyche dear, 

The song, whose dulcet tide was given 
To keep her name as fadeless here 

As nectar keeps her soul in Heaven ! 


IMPROMPTU, 


UPON LEAVING SOME FRIENDS, 
O dulces comitum valete ecetus !—Catullus. 


No, never shall my soul forget 

The friends I found so cordial-hearted ; 
Dear shall be the day we met, 

And dear shall be the night we parted ! 


Oh ! if regrets, however sweet, 
Must with the lapse of time decay, 
Yet still, when thus in mirth you meet, 
Fill high to him that’s far away ! 


aang be the flame of memory found 

Alive within your social lass : 

Let that be still the magic round 
U’er which oblivion dares not pags ! 


EPISTLE VITIt. 
TO THE HONOURABLE W. R. SPENCER. 


Nec venit ad duros musa vocata Getas.—Ovid, ex Ponto, lib. i, ep, 6. 
FROM BUFFALO, UPON LAKE ERIE, ‘ 
Tuov oft hast told me of the fairy hours 
Thy heart has numbered, in those classic bowers 
Where fancy sees the ghost of ancient wit 
*Mid cowls and cardinals profanely flit, 


noenenennnen tee oeeenaneenenaanaenematene ieee om: nea 
i xp ore tones then Platonista expressed the middle state of the soul between sensible ang tn- 
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And pagan spirits, by the Pope unlaid, 

Haunt every stream and sing through every shade ! 
There still the bard, who (if his numbers be 

His tongne’s light echo) must havo talked like thee, 
The courtly bard, from whom thy mind has caught 
Those playful, sunshine holidays of thought, 

In which the basking soul reclines and glows, 
Warm without toil and brilliant in repose. 

There still he roves, and laughing loves to see 

How modern monks with ancient rakes agree ; 
How mitres hang where ivy wreaths might twine, 
And heathen Massic’s damned for stronger wine! 
There too are all those wandering souls of song 
With whom thy spirit hath communed so long, 
Whose rarest gems are every instant hung 

By memory’s magic on thy sparkling tongue. 

But here, alas! by Erie’s stormy lake, 

As far from thee my lonely course I take, 

No bright remembrance o’er the fancy plays, 

No classic dream, no star of other days, 

Has left that visionary glory hore, 

That relic of its light, so soft, so dear, 

Which gilds and hallows even the rudest scene, 
The humblest shed, where genius once has becn ! 


All that creation’s varying mass assumes 
Of d or lovely, here aspires and blooms ; 
Bold rise the mountains, rich the gardens glow, 
Bright lakes expand, and conqucring ' rivers flow ; 
Mind, mind alone, without whose quickening ray, 
The world’s a wildorucss, and man but clay, 
Mind, mind alone, in barren, still repose, 
Nor blooms, nor rises, nor expands, nor flows ! 
Take Christians, Mohawks, Democrats, aud all 
From the rude wigwam to the congress-hall, 
From man the savage, whether slaved or free, 
To man the civilised, less tame than he ! 
*Tis one dull chaos, one unfertile strifo 
Betwixt half-polished and half-barbarous life ; 
Where every ill the ancient world can brew 
Is mixed with every grossness of the new ; 
Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 
And nothing's known of Tacary but vice ! 
Is this the region, then, is this the clime 
For golden fancy ? for those dreams sublime, 

e Which all their miracles of light reveal 
To heads that meditate and hearts that fecl ? 


th, 
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1 This epithet was suggested by Charle- | the Mississippi like a conqueror, through which 
Voix’s striking description of the confluence of | it carries its white waves to the oppo shore 
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No, no—the Muse of inspiration plays 

O’er every scene ; ahe walks the forest-maze, 
And climbs the mountain; every blooming spot 
Burns with her step, yet man regards it not ! 
She whispers round, her words are in the air, 
But lost, unheard, ny linger freezing there,} 
Without one breath of soul, divinely strong, 
One ray of heart to thaw them into song! 


Yet, yet forgive me, oh you sacred few ! 

Whom late by Delaware’s oa banks I knew ; 
Whom, known and loved through many a social eve, 
*T was bliss to live with, and ’twas pain to leave !® 
Less dearly welcome were the lines of yore 

The exile saw upon the sandy shore, 

When his lone heart but faintly hoped to find 
One print of man, one blessed stamp of mind ! 
Less dearly welcome than the liberal zeal, 

The strength to reason, and the warmth to feel, 
The manly polish and the illumined taste, 
Which, ’mid the melancholy, heartless waste 

My foot has wandered, oh you sacred few ! 

I found by Delaware's green banks with you. 
Long may you hate the Gallic dross that runs 
O’er your fair country and oo its sons ; 
Long love the arts, the glories which adorn 
Those fields of freedom where your sires were born. 
Oh ! if America can yet be great, 

If, neither chained by choice, nor damned by fate 
To the mob-mania which imbrutes her now, 

She yet can raise the bright but temperate brow 
Of single majesty, can grandly place 

An empire’s pillar upon Freedom’s base, 

Nor fear the mighty shaft will feebler prove 

For the fair capital that flowers above !|— 

If yet, released from all that vulgar throng, 

So vain of dulness and so pl with wrong, 
Who hourly teach her, like themselves, to hide 
Folly in froth, and barrcnness in pride, 

She yet can rise, can wreathe the attic charms 
Of soft refinement round the pomp of arms, 

And see her poets flash the fires of song, 

To light her warriors’ thunderbolts along ! 

It is to you, to souls that favouring Hes ven 

Has e like yours, the glorious task is given— 
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Oh! but for such, Columbia’s day were done ; 
without ripeness, quickened without sun, 

Crude at the surface, en at the core, 

Her fruita would fall before her spring were o'er ! 


Believe me, Spencer, while I winged the hours 
Where Schuy!kill undulates through banks of flowers, 
Though few the days, the happy evenings few, 

So warm. with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 
That my full soul forgot its wish to roam, 

And rested there, as in a dream of home } 

And looks I met, like looks I loved before, 

And voices too, which, as they trembled o’er 

The chord of memory, found fall many a tone 

Of kindness there in coacord with their own ! 
Oh! we had nights of that communion free, 

That flush of heart, which I have known with thee 
So oft, so warmly; nights of mirth and mind, 

Of whims that taught, and follies that refined : 
When shall we both renew them ? when, restored 
To the pure feast and intellectual board, 

Shall I once more enjoy with thee and thine 
Those whins that tcach, those follies that refine ? 
Even now, as, wandering upon Erie’s shore, 

LI hear Niagara’s distant cataract roar, 

I sighed for England—oh ! these weary feet 
Have many a mile to journey ere we meet ! 


Q DATPIZ, QS 20Y KAPTA NYN MNEIAN EXQ. 


A WARNING. 
TO 


Ou ! fair as Heaven and chaste as light ! 
Did Nature monld thee all so bright, 
That thou shouldst ever learn to weep 
O’er languid Virtue’s fatal sleep, 

O’er shame extinguished, honour fled, 
Peace lost, heart withered, feeling dead? 


No, no! a star was born with thec, 
Which sheds eternal purity ! 
Thou within those sainted eycs 
So fair a transcript of the skies, 
In lines of fire such heavenly lore, 
That man should read them and adore ! 
Yet have I known a gentle maid 
Whose early charms were just arrayed 
In Nature's loveliness like thine, 
And wore that clear, celestial sign, 
Which seems to mark the brow that’s fair 
For Destiny’s peculiar care J 
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Whose bosom, too, was once 4a zone 
Where the bright gem of virtue shone ; 
Whose eyes were talismans of fire 

Against the spell of man’s desire ! 

Yet, hapless girl, in one sad hour 

Her charms have shed their radiant flower ; 
The gem has been beguiled away ; 

Her eyes have lost their chastening ray ; 
The simple fear, the guiltless shame, 

The smiles that from reflection came, 

All, all have fied, and left her mind 

A faded monument behind ! 

Like some wave-beaten, mouldering stone, 
To memory raiscd by hands unknown, 
Which, many a wintry hour, has stood 
Beside the ford of Tyra's flood, 

To tell the traveller, as he crossed, 

That there some lovéd friend was lost ; 

Oh ! ’twas a sight I wept to see— 

Heaven keep the lost one’s fate from thee ! 


TO 


’'T 1s time, I feel, to leave thee now, 

While yet my soul is something free ; 
While yet thosc dangerous eyes allow 

One moment's thought to stray from thee! 





ye 
e 


Oh ! thou art every instant dearer— 
Every chance that brings me nigh thee, 
Brings my ruin nearcr, nearer: 
I am lost, unless I Hy thee! 


Nay, if thou dost not scorn and hate me, 
ish me not so soon to fall, 
Duties, famc, and hopes await me, 
Oh! that eye would blast them all! 


Yes, yes, it would—for thou'rt as cold 
As ever rhe allured or swayed. 

And wouldst, without a sigh, behold 
The ruin which thyself had madé! 


Yet—could I think that, truly fond, 
That eye but once would smile on me, 
Good Heaven ! how much, how far beyond 
Fame, duty, hope, that smile would be ! 


Ohi but to win it, night and day, 
Inglorious at thy feet reclined, 

I’da sigh dreams of fame away, 
The world for thee forgot, resigned ! 
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But no, no, no—farewell—we part, 
Never to meet, no, never, never— 

Oh woman ! what a mind and heart 
Thy coldness has undone for ever ! 


FROM 


THE HIGH PRIEST OF APOLLO 
| TO 
A VIRGIN OF DELPHI. 


Cum digno digna.-Sulpicia, 


‘Wuo is the maid, with golden hair, 
With cyes of fire and feet of air, 
Whose harp around my altar swelle, 
The sweetest of a thousand shells ?’ 

’T wus thus the deity, who treads 

The arch of Heaven, and grandly sheds 
Day from his eyclids !—thus he spoke, 
As through my cell his glories broke : 
‘Who is the maid, with golden hair, 
With cyes of fire and fect of air, 
Whose harp around my altar swells, 
The sweetest of a thousand shells 


aes is the Delphic fair, 

ith eyes of fire and golden hair, 
Aphelia’s are the airy feet, 
And hers the harp divinely sweet ; 
For foot so light has nover trod 
The laurelled caverns of the god, 
Nor harp so soft has ever given 
A strain to earth or sigh to Heaven | 
‘Then tell the virgin to unfold, 
In looser pomp, her locks of gold, 
And bid those eyes with fonder fire 
Be kindled for a god’s desire ; 


_ ? This poem requires a little explanation, It} Thebes the same mockery was practised; and at 
ie well known that, in the ancient temples, when- | the oracle of Patara in Lycia, the priestess never 
ever a reverend pricst, hke th@ supposed author | could prophesy tillan interview with the deity 
of the invitation before us, was inspired with a| was alléwed her. The story which we read in 
tender inclinatéon towards any fair visitor of tho | Josephus (lib. xviii. tp. 3), of the Roman matron 
shrine, and at the same time felt a difidence in | Paulina, whom the priests of Isis, for a bribe, be- 
his own powers of persuasion, he had but to pro- | trayed in this manner to Mundus, is a singular 
claim that the god himself was enamoured of her, | instance of the impudent excess to which credu- 
and had signified his divine will that she should lity suffered these impostures to be carried, This 
sleep in the interior of the temple. Many a pious | story has been put into the form of a httle novel, 
husband connived at this divine asrignation, and | under the name of La Pudicit2 Scherntta, by 
even declared himself proud of the selection with | the licentious and unfortunate Pallavicino, Sec 
which his family had been eeanaene by the | his Opere Soelte, tom, i. I havemade my pricat 
deity. In the temple of Jupiter Belus there was | hero prefer a cave to the temple, 

®splendid bed for these occasions, in Egyptian 
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Since He, who lights the path of years— 
Even from the fount of morning's tears, 
To where his setting splendours burn 
Upon the western sea-maid’s urn— 
Cannot, in all his course, behold 

Such eyes of fire, such hair of gold ! 
Tell her he comes in blissful pride, 

His lip yet sparkling with the tide 
That mantles in Olympian bowls, 

The nectar of eternal souls ! 

For her, for her he quits the skies, 

And to her kiss from nectar flies. 

Oh! he would hide his wreath of rays, 
And leave the world to pine for days, 
a 3 he but pass the hours of shade 
Imbosomed by his Delphic maid— 

She, more than earthly woman blest, 
He, more than god on woman's breast !’ 


There is a cave beneath the steep,! 
Where living rills of crystal weep 
O’er herbage of the loveliest hue 
That ever spring Keg ea with dew, 
There oft the n bank’s glossy tint 
Is brightened by the amorous print 
Of many a faun and Naiad’s form, 
That still upon the dew is warm 
When virgins come at peer of day 
To kiss the sod where lovers lay ! 
‘There, there,’ the god, impassioned, said, 
‘Soon as the twilight tinge is fled, 
ee the saris ses of ee Aare 

ong its owy pathway rolls— 
There shall we fed one brivlal bed, 
And ne’er did rosy rapture spread, 
Not even in Jove’s volantaods bowers, 
A bridal bed so blest as ours ! 


‘Tell the imperial God, who reigns 

Sublime in oriental fanes, 

Whose towering turrets paint thcir pride 

Upon Euphrates’ pregnant tide ; 

Tell him, when to his midnight loves 

in mystic majesty he moves, » 
ighted by many an odorous fire, 

And hymned by all Chaldsea’s choir—- 

Oh ! tell the godhead to confese, 

The pompous joy delights him less 

{Even though his migl ty arms enfold 

A priestess on a couch of gold) 





PE GEL TEED 


1 The Cavo, which Pausaniag mentions. The inhabitants of Parnasgaus held it sacred 
to the Gospaiaa nymphs, who were children of the river Piistes 
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Than when in love's unholier prank, 
By moonlight cave or rustic bank, 
Upon his neck some wood-nymph lies, 
Exhaling from her lip and ph 

The flame and incense of delight, 

To sanctify a dearer rite, 

A mystery, more divinely warmed 
Than priesthood ever yet performed !’ 


Happy the maid, whom Heaven allows 
To break for Heaven her virgin vows ! 
Happy the maid !—her robe of shame 
Is whitened by a heavenly flame, 
Whose glory, with a lingering trace, 
Shines through and dcifies her race ! 


Oh, virgin ! what a doom is thine ! 
To-night, to-night a lip divine 

In every kiss shall stamp on thec 
A seal of immortality ! 

Fly to the cave, A fieliee tly , 

Thero lose the world and wed the sky ! 
There all the boundless rapture steal 
Which gods can give or women feel 


WOMAN. 


AWAY, away—you’re all the same, 
A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng ! 
Oh! by my soul, I burn with shame, 
To think I’ve been your slave so long! 


Slow to be warmed and quick to rove 
From folly kind, from cunning loth 

Too cold for bliss, too weak for love, 
Yet feigning all that’s best in both. 


Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, 
More joy it gives to woman’s breast 

To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 
Than one true, manly lover blest ! 


Away, away,—your smile’s a curse— 
Oh ! blot me from the race of men, 
Kiné@ pitying Heaven! by death or worse, 
Before I love such things again ! 


BALLAD STANZAS. 


I «nw by the smoke, that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near ; 

And I said, ‘ lf there’s peace to be found in the world, 
& heart that was humble might hope for it here 
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It was noon, and on flowers that languished around 
In silence reposed the voluptuous ; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 
But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 


And ‘ Here in this lone little wood,’ I exclaimed, 
‘With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 

Who would blush when I praised her, and weep if I blamed, 
Ifow blest could I live, and how calm could I die ! 


‘ By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to recline, 

And to know that I sighed upon innocent lips, 
Which had never been sighed on by any but mine !’ 


TO —- mam, 


NOSEI TA SIATATA.—Kuripides. 
1803. 


ComE, take the harp—’tis vain to muse 
Upon the gathering ills we seo ; 

Oh! take the harp, and let me lose 
All thoughts of ill in hearing thee! 


sae me, Love ! though death were near, 
y song could make my soul forget— 
Nay, nay, in pity, dry that tear, 

All may be well, be happy yet ! 


Let me but see that snowy arm 
Once more upon the dear harp lic, 
And I will cease to dream of harm, 
Will smile at fate, while thou art nigh ! 


(ive me that strain, of mournful touch, 
We used to love long, long ago, 

Before our hearts had tices as much 
As now, alas ! they bleed to know! 


& 
Sweet notes ! they tell of former peace, 
Of all that looked so rapturous then, 
Now withered, lost—oh ! pray thee, cease, 
I cannot bear those sounds again ! 


Art thou, too, wretched ? yes, thou art ; 
I see thy tears flow fast with mine— 
Come, come to this devoted heart, 
"Tis breaking, but it still is thine ! 
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A VISION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


"Twas on the Red Sea coast, at morn, we met 
The venerable man :' a virgin bloom 

Of softness mingled with the vigorous thought 
That towered upon his brow; as when we see 
The gentle moon and the full radiant sun 


Shining in heaven together. 
e sweetened into song--sueh holy sounds 


*Twas languag 


When he spoke, 


As oft the spirit of the good man hears, 
Prelusive to the harmony of heaven, 

When death is nigh !? and still, as he unclosed 
His sacred lips, an odour, all as bland 


As ocean-breezes 


ather from the flowers 


That blossom in Elysium, breathed around ! 
With silent awe we listened while he told 
Of the dark veil which many an age had hung 
O’er Nature’s form, till by the touch of Time 
The mystic shroud grew thin and luminous, 
And half the goddess beamed in glimpses through it! 
Of magic wonders, that were known and taught 
By him (or Cham or Zoroaster named) 
ho mused, amid the mighty cataclyam, 


O’er his rude tablets of 


ae lore,? 
Nor let the living star o 


science sink 


Beneath the waters which engulfed the world !|— 
Of visions by Calliope revealed 

To him’ who traced upon his typic lyre 

The diapason of man’s mingled fais 


And the 


and Doric heptachord of Heaven! 


With all of pure, of wondrous and arcane, 
Which the grave sons of Mochus, many a night 





1In Plutarch’s Essay on the Decline of the 
Oraciea, Cleombrotus, one of the interlocutors 
describes an extraordinary man whom he had 
met with, after long research, upon the banks of 
th® Red Sea. Once in every year this super- 
natural personage appeared to mortals, and con- 
versed with them: the rest of his time he passed 
among the Genii and the Nymphs. Tepe ry 
ro a Paracoay evpor, avOpwirots ava may eros 
anagé evrvyxavoyra, TraAAa Se avy rats vu s; 
vopact Kat dayuoot, ws ebagxe. He spoke in a 
tone not far removed from singing, and when- 
ever he opened his lips a fragrance filled the 
place: Oeyyonevou Se rov rome evwoia Karerxe, 
TOV oroparos Hétoroy amorveoyros. From him 
Cerone legrned the doctrine of a plurality 
worlds, 
* The celebrated Janus Dousa, a little before 
8 death, imagined that he heard a strain of 
music in the air, See the poem of Heinsius, ‘In 
harmoniam quam paulo ante obitum audire sibi 
"? Cha, the son of woah, i a toh 
am, the son 0 suppose ave 
pnen with iim into pat ey pa Cel tee 
of m or er of n oe, 
which he hat oanathed upon some very durable 








substances, in order that they might resist the 
rian. of the deluge, and transmit the secrets o’ 
anteduluvian mio lenge to his posterity.—Sec 
the extracts made by Bayle in his article Cham. 
The identity ot Cham and Zoroaster depends 
upon the authority of Berosus, or the impostor 
Annius, and a few more such respectable testi- 
monies. Sce Nuudd’s Apologie pour les Grands 
Hommes, ctc., chap. 8, where he takes more 
trouble than is necessary in refuting this gratui- 
tous supposition. 


# Chamum 4 posteris hujus artis admirato, 
Zoroastrum, seu vivam astrum, propterea fuisse 
dictum et pro Deo habitum.—Bochart. Geograph. 
Saer. lib, iv. cap. 1, 


5 Orpheus.— Paulin in his Hebdomedes, 
cap. b. iii, has endeavoured to show, after 
the Platonists, that man is a diapason, made up 
ofa diatesseron, which is hig soul, and a diapenfe, 
which is his body. Those frequent allusions to 
music, by which the ancient philosophers illus- 
trated their sublime theories, must have tended 
very much to elevate the character of the 
to enrich it with associations of the gra 


aad 
aad 
moat interesting nature 

. 1] 


1 Pythagoras is represented in Jamblichus as 
h great solemnity from Mount 
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Told to the young and bright-haired visitant 

Of Carmel’s sacred, mount !!\—Then, in a flow 

Of calmer converse, he beguiled us on 

Through many a maze of garden and of porch, | 
Through many a system, where the scattered light 
Of heavenly truth lay, like a broken beam 

From the pure sun, which, though refracted all 
Into a thousand hues, is sunshine still,* 

And bright through every change !—he spoke of Him, 
The lone Eternal One, who dwells above, 

And of the soul’s untraceable descent 

From that high fount of spirit, through the grades 
Of intellectual being, till 1t mix 

With atoms vague, corruptible, and dark ; 

Nor even then, though sunk in earthly dross, 
Corrupted all, nor its ethereal touch 

Quite lost, but tasting of the fountain still! 

As some bright river, which has rolled along 
Through meads of flowery light and mines of gold, 
When poured at length into the dusky deep, 
Disdains to mingle with its briny taint, 

But keeps awhile the pure and golden tinge, 

The balmy freshness of the fields it left 18 


And hore the old man ceased—a wingéd train 
Of nymphs and genii led him from our eyes, 
The fair illusion fled! and, as I waked, 

I knew my visionary soul had been 
Among that peo of aerial dreams 
Who live upon the burning galaxy ! 


TO —— —. 


THE world had just begun to steal 
Each hope that led me lightly on, 
I felt not as I used to feel, 
And life grew dark and love was gone ! 


No eye to mingle sorrow’s tear, 
No lip to mingle pleasure’s breath, 

No tongue to call me kind and dear— 
*Twas gloomy, and I wished for death ! 


which reason the Carmelites have | differing from that of the Christian. 


Carmel, for 
tlaimed him as one of their fraternity. This M 


0- 
with the descendants of whom digeret in 
no — Inet, ib vi ec. 7 


8 passage in Father Bouchet’s letter 


Christianity may be found dispersed throagh the | Metempesychosis, inserted in 
ancient philosophical sects, Relig. torn, om 


and that any one iv. 


who would collect these seatiered fragments 
of orthodozy might form a cole in no respect 


tisact aliquis, qui veritatem sparsam per singulos 
nvyersed in Phonicis,and from whom eret i sat i “ay = Alassio a 

00 n n co s non 
ved the doctrines of atomic osophy, Vibe , 7. es . 
ig supposed by sone to be the same with Moses, 3 This fine Platonic image I have taken from 
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But when I saw that gentle eye, 

Oh ! something seemed to tell me then 
That I was yet too young to die, 

And hope and bliss might bloom again ? 


With every beamy smile that crossed 

Your kindling cheek, you lighted home 
Some feeling which my heart had lost, 

And Peace, which long had learned to roam ! 


"Twas then indeed so sweet to live, 
Hope looked so new, and love so kind, 
That, though I bai [ still forgive 
The ruin which they’ve left behind ! 


I could have loved you—oh, so well ;— 
The dream that wishing boyhood knows, 
Is but a bright beguiling spell, 
Which only lives while passion glows : 


But, when this early flush declines, 
When the heart’s vivid morning fleets, 

You know not then how close it twines 
Round the first kindred soul it meets ! 


Yes, yes, I could have loved, as one 

Who, while his youth’s enchantments fall, 
Finds something dear to rest upon, 

Which pays him for the loss of all ! 


DREAMS. 
TO 








In slumber, I prithee how is it, 
That souls are oft taking the air, 
And paying each other a visit, 
While bodies are—Heaven knows where? 


Last night, ’tis in vain to deny it, 
Your soul took a fancy to roam ; 

For I heard her, on tiptoe so quiet, 
Come ask, whether mine was at home. 


And mine let her in with delight, 

And they talked and they kissed the time through; 
For when souls come together at night, 

There is no knowing what they mayn’t do! 


And your little soul, Heaven bless her ! 
Had much to complain and to say, 

Of how sadly you wrong and oppress her, 
By keeping her prisoned all day, 
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‘If I happen,’ said she, ‘ but to steal 
For a peep now and then to her eye, 
Or, to quiet the fever I feel, 
Just venture abroad on a sigh ; 


‘In an instant, she frightens me in, 

With some phantom of prudence or terror, 
For fear I should stray into sin, 

Or, what is still worse, into error ! 


* So, instead of displaying my graces, 

Thro’ look, and thro’ words, and thro’ mien, 
I am shut up in corners and places, 

Where truly I blush to be seen !’ 


Upon hearing this piteous confession, 
My soul, looking tenderly at her, 
Declared, as for grace and discretion 
He did not know much of the matter ; 


‘But, to-morrow, sweet spirit !’ he said, 
‘Be at home after midnight, and then 

I will come when your lady's in bed, 
And we'll talk o’er the subject again.’ 


So she whispered a word in his ear, 
I suppose to her door to direct him, 
And—just after midnight, my dear, 
Your polite little soul may expect him. 








TO MRS. 


To see thee every day that came, 

And find thee every day the same, 

In pleasure’s smile or sorrow’s tear 

The same benign consoling dear ! 

To meet thee early, leave thee late, 

Has been so long my bliss, my fate, 

That life, without this cheering ray, 
Which came like sunshine every day, - 
And all my pain, my sorrow chased, 

Is now a lone and loveless waste.— 
Where are the chords she used to touch ? 
Where are the songs she loved so much ? 
The songs are hushed, the chords are still, 
And so, perhaps, will every thrill 

Of friendship soon be lulled to rest, 
Which late [I waked in Anna’s breast ! 
Yet no--the simple notes I played, 

On memory’s tablet soon may bade: 

The songs which Anna loved to hear 
May all be lost on Anna’s ear; 
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But friendship’s sweet and fairy strain 
Shall ever in ber heart remain ; 

Nor memory lose nor time impair 

The sympathies which tremble there ! 


A CANADIAN BOAT-SONG. 


WRITTEN ON THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE.! 
Et remigem cantus hortatur.— Quintiliaz. 


FAINntLy as tolls the evoning chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn.? 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ! 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 

Oh! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Utawas’ tide! this trembling moon 

Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 

Saint of this green Isle! hear our prayers, 

Ob ! grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, _ 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 





1 I wrote these words to an air which our boat- 
men sung to us very frequently. The wind 
was s0 unfavourable that they were obliged to 
tyw all the way, and we were five days in des- 
ene the river from Kingston to Montreal, 
exposed to an intense sun during the day, and at 
night forced to take shelter from the dews in 
any miserabie hut upon the banks that would 
receive us, But the magnificent scenery of the 
St. Lawrence repays all these difficulties. 

Our voyageurs had good voices, and sung Page 
fectly in tune together. Tho ori words 0 
the air, to which I adapted these stanzas, 
appeared to be a long incoherent story, of which 
I could understand bat little, from the barbarous 
pronunciation@f the Canadians, It begins: 


Bans mon chemin j’ai rencontré 
Deux cavaliers trés-bien montés ; 


And the refrain to every verse was : 


A Yombre d’un bois je m’en vais jouer, 
A Vombre d’un bois je m’en vais danser. 


I ventured to harmonize this air, and have pub- 
lished it, Without that charm which association 
tives to every little memorial of scenes or feelings 


that arc past, the melody may perhaps be thought 
common and trifling; but I remember when we 
have entered, at sunset, upon one of those beau- 
tiful lakes, into which the St. Lawrence so 
grandly and unexpectedly opens, I have heard 
this simple air with a pleasure which the finest 
compositions of the first masters have never 
given me; and now there is not a note of it 
which does not recall to my aren the dip of 
our oars in the St. Lawrence, the flight of our 
boat down the Rapids, and all those now and 


f} fanciful impressions to which my heart was alive 


during the whole of this very interesting voyage. 

The above stanzas are suppres to be sung by 
thoso reyageure who goto the Grande Portage 
by the Utawas River. For an account of this 
wonderful undertaking, see Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzle’s General History of the Fur Trade, pre- 
fixed to his Journal. 

* ‘At the Rapid of St. Ann they are obliged to 
tako out part, if not the whole, of their lading. 
It is from this spot the Canadians consider they 
take their departure, as it posscsses the last 
church on the island, which is dedicated to the 
tutelar saint of voyagers,’—Mackensie’s General 
History of the Fur ¢. 
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EPISTLE Ix. 
TO THE LADY CHARLOTTE RAWDON. 
FROM THE BANKS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Nort many months have now been dreamed away 
Since yonder sun (boncath whose evening ray 

We rest our boat among these Indian isles) 

Saw me, where mazy Trent serenely smiles 
Through many an oak, as sacred as the groves 
Beneath whose shade the pious Persian roves, 
And hears the soul of father or of chief, 

Or lovéd mistress, sigh in every leaf !! 

There listening, Lady! while thy uP hath sung 
My own qnpattalied ays, how proud I’ve hung 

On every mellowed number ! proud to feel 

That notes like mine should have the fate to steal, 
As o'er thy hallowing lip they sighed along, 

Such breath of passion and such soul of song. 

Oh! I have wondered, like tho peasant boy 

Who sings at eve his Sabbath strains of joy, 

And when he hears the rude, luxuriant note 

Back to his ear on softening echoes float, 

Believes it still some answering spirit’s tone, 

And thinks it all too sweet to be his own! 

I dreamed not then that, ere the rolling year 

Had filled its circle, I should wander here 

In musing awe; should tread this wondrous world, 
Sco all its store of inland waters hurled 

In one vast volume down Niagara’s steep,? 

Or calm behold them, in transparent sleep, 

Where the blue hills of old Toronto shed 

Their evening shadows o’er Ontario’s bed !— 
Should trace the grand ri fo and glide 

Down the white Rapids of his lordly tide 

Through massy woods, through islets flowering fair, 
Through shades of bloom, where the first sinful pair 
For cousolation might have wecping trod, 

When banished from the garden of their God ! 

Oh, Lady! these are miracles which man, 

Caged in the bounds of Europe’s pigmy plan, 


a 








1 * Avendo essi per costume di avere in venera-| To Colonel Brock, of the 40th, who commanded 
tione gli alberl grandi ed antichi, quasi che sino at the Fort, I am icularly invebted for his 
apesso ricettaccoli di anime beate.'— Pietro della | kindness to me during the fortnight I remained 
Valle, Part. Second, Lettera 16 dai giardini di| at Niagara. Among many pleasant days which 
Sciraz. I passed with him ard his brother officers, that 

* When I arrived at Chippewa, within three | of our visit to the Tuscarora Indians was not the 
miles of the Falls, it was too late to think of | least interesting. They received us in all their 
visiting them that oven e aud I Iny awake all | ancient costume: the young men exhibited for 
night with the sound of the cataract in my ears, | our amusement, in the race, the bat-game, ete,; 
i he day following I consider as 4 kind of era in | while the old and the women sat in groups under 
my life, and the first glimpse which I caught of | the surrounding trees, and the 
those wonderful Falls gave me a feeling which | was as bemntifal as it was new to me, 

Lothing in this world can ever excite again, ! 
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Can scarcely dream of: which his eye must see, 
To know how beautiful this world can be! 

But soft !—the tinges of the west decline, 

And night falls dewy o’er these banks of pine. 
Among the reeds, in which our idle boat 

Is rocked to rest, the wind’s complaining note 
Dies, like a half-breathed whispering of flutes ; 
Along the wave the gleaming porpoise shoots, 

Ax«d 1 can trace him, like a watery star,* 

Down the steep current, till ho fades afar 

Amid the foaming breaker’s silvery light, 

Where yon rough Rapids sparkle through the night ! 
Here, as along this shadowy bank I stray, 

And the smooth glass-snake,? gliding o’er my way, 
Shows the dim moonlight through his scaly form, 
Fancy, with all the scene’s enchantment warm, 
Hears in the murmur of the nightly breeze, 

Some Indian Spirit warble words like these : 


From the clime of sacred doves,® 
Where the blessed Indian roves, 
Through the air on wing, as white 
As the spirit-stones of light, 
Which the eye of morning counts 
On the Appalachian mounts ! 
Hither oft my flight I take 

Over Huron’s lucid lake, 

Where the wave, as clear as dow, 
Sleeps beneath the light canoe, 
Which, reflected, floating there, 
Looks as if it hung in air !5 


Then, when I have strayed awhile 
Through the Manataulin isle, ® 
Breathing all its holy bloom, 
Swift upon the purple lume 

Of my Wakon-Bird’ I 

Where, beneath a burning sky, 





1 Anburey, in his Zravels, has noticed this 
shooting illumination which porpoises diffuse at 
night through the St. Lawrence.—Vol. i, p. 29. 

The glass-snake is brittle and transparent. 

3 ‘The departed spirit goes into the Country 
of Souls, where, accordin some, it is trans- 
formed into a dove.’—Chaflevoix, upon the 
Tradstions and the Religion of the Savages of 
Canada. Se@tho curious Fuble of the Amerwan 
Orpheus in Lafitau, tom. i. p. 402. 

‘The mountains appeared to be a apna 
with white stones, which glisténed in the sun, 
and were called 
aovniah,” or spirit-stones.’—Mackencte’s Journal. 

5 I was thinking here of what Carver says so 
beautifully in his description uf one of these 
lakes: ‘When {% was calm, and the sun shone 


bright, I could eit in my cance, where the depth 


piles of stone at the bottom, of different shapes, 
some of which appeared as if they had been 
hewn ; the water was at this time as pure and 
transparent as air, and my canoe seemed ag if it 
hung ad ge in that element. It was impos- 
sible to look attentively through this ag ah 
medium, at the rocks below, without finding, 
fore many minutes were elapsed, Ke head swim 
and your eyes no longer to behold the daz- 
gling scene.’ 

° Manataulin signifies a Place of Spirits, and 
this island in Lake Huron is held sacred by the 

ndijans. 


7 ‘The Wakon-Bird, which proven is of the 

same species with the Bird of Paradise, receives 

its name from the ideas the Indians have of its 

superior excellonce; the Wakon-Bird being in 

their language, the Bird of the Great Spi { 
orec, 


by the Indians ‘ manetoe | Indi 


Was upwards of six fathoms, and plainly scehuge } Mi 
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O’er the bed of Erie’s lake, 

Slumbers many a water-snake, 
Basking in the web of leaves 

Which the weeping lily weaves ! 


Then I chase the floweret-king 


Thro 


ugh his bloomy wild of spring } 


Sce him now, while diamond hues 
Soft his neck and wings suffuse, 
In the leafy chalice sink, 
Thirsting for his balmy drink ; 
Now behold him all on fire, 
Lovely in his looks of ire, 
Breaking every infant stem, 
Scattering every velvet gem, 
Where his little tyrant lip 

Had not found enough to sip! 


Then my playful hand I steep 

Where the gold-thread? loves to creep, 
Cull from thence a tangled wreath, 
Words of magic round it breathe, 
And the sunny chaplet spread 


O’er the sleeping fly-bird 


6 head,? 


Till, with dreams of honey blessed, 
Haunted in his downy nest 

By the garden’s fairest spells, 
Dewy buds and fragrant bells, 
Fancy all his soul embowers 

In the fly-bird’s heaven of flowers ! 


Oft, when hoar and silvery flakes 
Melt along the ruffled lakes ; 

When the gray moose sheds his horns, 
When the track at evening warns 
Weary hunters of the way 


To the wigwam's cheering 


ray, 


Then, aloft through freezing air, 
With the snow-bird‘ soft and fair 
As the fleoce that heaven flings 
O’er his little pearly wings, 
Light above the rocks I play, 
Where Niagara’s starry apray, 


Frozen on 


e cliff, appears 


Like a giant’s starting tears ! 


2 The islands of Lake Erie are surrounded 
to a considerable distance by the large pond-lily, 


whose leaves spread thickly over the surface of 


lake, and form a kind of bed for the water- 
snakes in summer, 


*¢The gold-thread is of the vine kind, and 
ws inswamps. The roots spread themselves 
under the surface of the morassas, and are 
ensily drawn out by handfuls. They resemble a 


la sioer hase skein of silk, and are of a bright 
yellow.’-—Moree. 

* * L’oiseau mouche, gros comme un hanneto: 
eet de toutes couleurs, vives et changeantes : i 
tire sa subsistence des fleurs comme les absilles; 
son nid est fait d'un eoton tras-fin suspendu & 
une branche d’arbre.’— Voyages auc Indes Oo- 
cidentales, par M, Bossu, Second part, lett. xx. 

* Emboriza hyemalis,—See Imiay’s Kentucky, 


p. 280. 


— 
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There, amid the Island-sedge, 

Just upon the cataract’s edge, 
Where the foot of living man 
Never trod since time began, 

Lone I sit, at close of day, 

While, beneath the golden ray, 

Icy columns gleam below, 
Feathered round with falling snow, 
And an arch of glory springs, 
Brilliant as the chain of rings 
Round the neck of virgins hung,— 
Virgins! who have wandered young 
O’er the waters of the west 

To the land where spirits rest ! 


a Thus have I charmed, with visionary lay, 
The lonely moments of the night away ; 
And now, fresh daylight o’er the water beams ! 
Once more embarked upon the glittering streams, 
Our boat flies light along the leafy shore, 
Shooting the falls, without a dip of oar 
Or breath of zephyr, like the mystic bark 
The poet saw, in dreams divinely dark, 
Borne, without sails, along the dusky flood, 
While on its deck a pilot angel stood, 
And, with his wings of living light unfurled, 
Coasted the dim shores of another world ! 


Yet oh ! believe me in this blooming maze 

Of lovely nature, where the fancy strays . 
From charm to charm, where every floweret’s hue 
Hath something strange, and every leaf is new! 

I never feel a bliss so pure and still, 

So heavenly calm, as when a stream or hill, 

Or veteran oak, like those remembered well, 

Or breeze or echo, or some wild-flower’s smell 
(For, who can say what small and fairy ties 

The memory flings o’er pleasure as it flies °) 
Reminds my heart of many a sylvan dream 

I once indulged by Trent’s inspiring stream ; 

Of all my sunny morns and moonlight nights 

On Donington’s green lawns and breezy heights! 


Whether I trace the tranquil moments o'er, 
When I have seen thee cull the blooms of lore, 
» With him, the polished warrior, by thy side, 
A sister’s idol and a nation’s pride ! 
‘When thou hast read of heroes, trophied high 
In ancient fame, and I have seen thine eye 
Turn to the living hero, while it read, 
For pure and brightening comments on the dead ! 


’ Lafitan wishes to beliove, for the sake of his theory, that there was an order of vestals estab- 
lished among the Iroquois Indians, 
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Or whether memory to my mind recalls 
The festal grandeur of those lordly halls, 
When guests have met around the sparkling board, 
And welcome warmed the cup that luxury poured ; 
When the bright future star of England’s throne 


With magic smile hath o’er the banquet shone, 
Winning respect, nor claiming what he won, 
But tempering greatness, like an evening eun 
Whose light the eye can tranquilly admire, 
Glorious but mild, all softness yet all fire! 
Whatever hue my recollections take, 

Even tho regret, the very pain they wake 

Is dear and exquisite !——but oh ! no more— 
Lady ! adieu—my heart has lingered o’er 

These vanished times, till all that round me lies, 
Stream, banks, and bowers, have faded on my eyes! 


IMPROMPTU, 
AFTER A VISIT TO MRS. ——, OF MONTREAL. 


"Twas but for a moment—and yet in that time 
She crowded the impressions of many an hour : 


Her eye had a 


ow, like the sun of her clime, 


1 
Which a every feeling at once into flower ! 


Oh ! could we have stolen but one rapturous day, 
To renew such impressions again and again, 

The things we could look, and imagine, and say, 
Would be worth all the life we had wasted till then ! 


What we had not the leisure or language to speak, 

We should find some more exquisite mode of revealire, 
And, between us, should feel just as much in a week, 

As others would take a millennium in feeling ! 


WRITTEN ON PASSING DEADMAN'S ISLAND,} 
IN THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, LATE IN TUE EVENING, SEPTEMBER 1804. 


SEE you, beneath yon cloud so dark, 

Fast gliding along, a gloomy bark 4 

Her sails are full, though the wind is still, 

And there blows not a breath her sails to fill! © 


ST emmnamnel 


This is one of the Magdalen Islands, and, 
Fi Seagal Sega fa in the property of Sir Isaac 
Coffin. above ines wore suggested by a 
superstition very common among sailors, who 
call this ghost-ship, I think, ‘the flying Dutch- 
man,’ 


We were thirteen days on our passage from 
Quebec to Halifax, aud I had been sv spoiled by 








the very splendid poepiiaily with which m 
frionds of the Phaeton and Boston had trea 

me, that I was but ill prepared to encounter the 
miseries of a Canadian ship. The weather, how- 
ever, was pleiant, and the scanery along the 
river delightful, Our passage through the Gut 
of Canso, with a bright esky and a fair win 


particularly strikiig and romantic, one 
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Oh! what doth that vessel of darkness bear ? 
The silent calm of the grave is there, 

Save now and again a death-knell rung, 

And the fiap of the sails with night-fog hung ! 


There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 

Of cold and pitiless Labrador ; 

Where, under the moon, upon mounts of frost, 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tossed ! 


Yon shadowy bark hath been to that wreck, 
And the dim blue fire that lights her deck 
Doth play on as pale and livid a crew, 

As ever yet drank the churchyard dew ! 


To Deadman’s Isle, in the eye of the blast, 
To Deadman’s Isle she speeds her fast ; 

By skeleton shapes her sails are furled, 

And the hand that steers is not of this world ! 


Oh ! hurry thee on—oh ! hurry thee on, 
Thou terrible bark ! ere the night be gone, 
Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 

As would blanch for ever her rosy light ! 





TO THE BOSTON FRIGATE! 
ON LEAVING HALIFAX FOR ENGLAND, OCTOBER 1804. 
NOSTOY ITPOPARIS TAYKEPOY.—Pindar, Pyth. 4 


Witt triumph this morning, oh Boston/ I hail 

The stir of thy deck and the spread of thy sail ; 

For they tell me I soon shall be wafted, in thee 

To the Hourishing isle of the brave and the free, 

And that chill Nova Scotia's unpromising strand* 

Is the last I shall tread of American lan 

Well—peace to the land ! may the people, at length, 
Know that freedom is bliss, but that honour is strength ; 
That though man have the wings of the fetterless wind, 
Of the wantonest air that the north can unbind, 

Yet if health do not sweeten the blast with her bloom, 
Nor virtue’s aroma its pathway perfume, 

Unblest is the freedom and dreary the flight, 

That but wanders to ruin and wantons to blight! 
Farewell to the few I have left with regret, 

May they sometimes recall, what I cannot forget, 





é 
' Commanded by Captain J. E. Douglas, with established at Windsor, about forty miles from 
whom I returned to England, and to whom I am | Halifax, and I was indeed most pleasantly sur- 
indebted for many, many kindnesses. In truth, | prised by the beauty and fertility of the country 
I should but offexftl the delicacy of my friend which opened u us after the bleak and rocky 
Douglas, and at the same time do injustice to my | wilderness by which Halifax is surrounded. 1 was 
own fechings of gratitude, did [ attempt to say how | told that, in travelling onwards, we should find 
much I owe to him. the soil and the scenery improve, and it gave me 

* Sir John Wontworth, the Governor of Nova | much pleasure to know that the worthy Governor 
Scotia, very kindly allowed me to accompany him | has byno means such an ‘inamabile regnum’ ar 
on his visit to the college which they have lately | I was at first sight inclined to believe, 
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That communion of heart, and that parley of soul, 

Which has lengthened our nights and illumined our bowl, 
When they've asked me the manners, the mind, or the mien 
Of some bard I had known, or some chief I had seen, 
Whose glory, ira ea pa they long had adored, 

Whose name often hallowed the juice of their board ! 

And still as, with sympathy humble but true, 

I told them each luminous trait that I knew, 

They have listened, and pee that the powerful stream 
Of America’s empire should pass, like a : 

Without leaving one fragment of genius, to say 

How sublime was the tide which had vanished away ! 
Farewell to the few—though we never may meet 

On this planet again, it is soothing and sweet 

To think that, whenever my song or my name 

Shall recur to their ear, they’ll recall me the same ' 
I have been to them now, young, unthoughtful, and blest, 
Ere hope had deceived me or sorrow depressed ! 


But, Douglas! while thus I endear to my mind 

The elect of the land we shall soon leave behind, 

I can read in the weather-wise glance of thine eye, 

As it follows the rack flitting over the sky, 

That the faint coming breeze will be fair for our flight, 
And shall steal us away ere the falling of night. 

Dear Douglas, thou knowest, with thee by my side, 

With thy friendship to soothe me, thy courage to guide, 
There’s not a bleak isle in those summerless seas, 

Where the day comes in darkness, or shines but to freeze, 
Not a tract of the line, not a barbarous shore, 

That I could not with patience, with pleasure explore ! 
Oh ! think then how happy I follow thee now, 

When hope smooths the billowy path of our prow, 

And each prosperous sigh of the west-springing wind 
Takes me nearer the home where my heart 1s enshrined ; 
Where the smil> of a father shall meet me again, 

And the tears of a mother turn bliss into pain ; 
Where the kind voice of sisters shall steal to my heart, 
And ask it, in sighs, how we ever could part !— 


But see !—the bent top-sails are ready to swell — 
To the boat—I ain with thec—Columbia, farewell ! 


es ey 


TO LADY H—. 
ON AN OLD RING FOUND AT TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 


‘Tunnebrige est & la méme distance de Londres que Fontainbleau l’est de Paris. Ce gull ya 
eaux. 


de beau ef de galant dans l’un et days l'autre sexe 3 q tassemble au temps 
pagnie,' ett, etc.—Sce Mémoires de Grammont, seconde 


a com 
part. chap. ili, 
Tunbridge Wells, August, 1605, 
Wren Grammont ed these happy sprin 
And Tunbridge iota npon her Pantiles, - 
The merriest wight of all the kings 
That ever ruled these gay gallant isles ; 
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Like us by day they rode, they walked, 
At eve they did as we may do, 

And Grammont just like Spencer talked, 
And lovely Stewart smiled like you ! 


The only different trait is this, 
That woman then, if man beset her, 
Was rather given to saying ‘yes,’ 
Because as yet she knew no better ! 


Each night they held a coterie, 

Where, every fear to slumber charmed, 
Lovers were all they ought to be, 

And husbands not the least alarmed ! 


They called up all their school-day pranks, 
Nor thought it much their sense beneath: 
To play at riddles, quips, and cranks, 
And lords showed wit, and ladies teeth. 


As—‘ Why are husbands like the Mint ? 
Because, forsooth, a husband’s duty 
Ig just to set the name and print 
hat give a currency to beauty. 


‘Why is a garden’s wildered maze 

Like a young widow, fresh and fair 
Because it wants some hand to raise 

The weeds, which ‘ have no business there !’ 


And thus they missed, and thus they hit, 

And now they struck, and now they parried, 
And some lay-in of full-grown wit, 

While others of a pun miscarried. 


*T was one of those facetious nights 
That Grammont gave this forfeit ring, 
For breaking grave conundrum rites, 
Or punning ill, or—some such thing ; 


From whence it can be fairly traced 
Through many a branch and many a bough, 
From twig to twig, until it praced 
The snowy hand that wears it now. 


© 
All this Pll prove, and then to you, 
Oh Tunbridge ! and your springs ironical, 
I swear by H—thc—te’s eye of blue, 
To dedicate the important chronicle. 


ar may your ancient inmates give 

Their mantles to your modern lodgers, 

And Charles’ loves in H-——the—te live, 
And Charles’ bards revive in Rogers ! 
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Let no pedantic fools be there, 
For ever be those faps abolished, 
With heads as wooden as thy ware, 
And, Heaven knows ! not half so polished. 


But still receive the mild, the gay, 
The few, who know the rare delight 
Of reading Grammont every day, 
And acting Grammont every night ! 


TO 


NEvE® mind how the pedagogue proses, 
You want not antiquity’s stamp, 
The lip that’s so scented by roses, 
Oh! never must smell of the lamp. 


Old Cloe, whose withering kisses 
Have long set the loves at defiance, 

Now, done with the science of blisses, 
May fly to the blisses of science ! 


Yo Sappho, for want of employments, 
Alone oes her Ovid may melt, an 

Condemned but to read of enjoyments 
Which wiser Corinna had feit. 


But for you to be buried in hooks— 

Oh, Fanny ! they’re pitiful sages, 

o could not in one of your looks 
Read more than in millions of pages ! 


Astronomy finds in your eye 
Better light than she studies above, 
And music must borrow your sigh 
As the melody dearest to love. 


In Ethics—'tis you that can check, 

In a minute, their doubts and their quarrels ; 
Oh ! show but that mole on your neck, 

And ‘twill soon put an end to their morals. 


Your Arithmetic only can trip 
When to kiss and to count you endeavour ; 
But eloquence glows on sour i 
nm you swear that you'll foes me for ever. 


Thus you see what a brilliant alliance 
arts is assembied in you— 
A course of more exquisite science 
Man never need wish to go through ! 


And, oh !—if a fellow like me 
May confer a diploma of hearts, 
‘With my lip thus 1 seal your degree, 
My divine little Mistross of Arta ! 





=i 
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TRISH MELODIES. 
Frou 1807 to 1828. 


PREFATORY LETTER ON MUSIC 


It has often been remarked, and oftener felt, that our music is the truest of all 
comméhts upon our history. The tone of defiance, succeeded by the langnor 
of despondency—a burst of turbulence dying away into softness—the sorrows 
of one moment lost in the levity of the next—and all that romantic mixture of 
mirth and sadness, which is naturally produced by the efforts of a lively tem- 
rament to shake off or forget the wrongs which lie upon it. Such are the 
eatures of our history and character, which we find strongly and faithfully 
reflected in our music ; and there are many airs which, I think, it is difficult to 
listen to without recalling some period or event to which their expression seams 
peculiarly applicable. Sometimes, when the strain is open and spirited, yet 
shaded here and there by a mournful recollection, we can fancy that we behold 
the brave allies of Montrose! marching to the aid of the royal cause, notwith- 
standing all the perfidy of Charles and his ministers, and remembering just 
enough of past sufferings to enhance the generosity of their present sacrifice. 
The plaintive melodies of Carolan take us back to the times in which he lived, 
when our poor countrymen were driven to worship their God in caves, or to 
quit for ever the land of their birth (like the bird that abandons the nest which 
human touch has violated) ; and in many a song do we hear the last farewell of 
the exile, mingling regret for the ties he leaves at home, with sanguine expec- 
tations of the honours that await him abroad—such honours as were won on the 
field of Fontenoy, where the valour of Irish Catholics turned the fortune of the 
dey in favour of the French, and extorted from George II. that memorable 
exclamation, ‘‘ Cursed be the laws which deprive me of such subjects |” 
Though much has been said of the antiquity of our music, it 1s certain that 
our finest; and most popular airs are modern; and perhaps we may look no 
further than the last ions Sirhan century for the origin of most of those wild 
and melancholy strains which were at once the offspring and solace of grief, and 
which were applied to the mind as music was formerly to the body, ‘‘ decantare 
loca dolentia.” Mr. Pinkerton is of opinion that none of the Scotch popular 
airs are as old as the middle of the sixteenth pepiet and though musical 
antiquaries gefer us for some of our melodies to so early a period as the fifth 
century, I am persuaded that there are few of a civilized description (and by, 
this I mean to exclude all the sayage ceanans, cries,* &o.) which can claim quite 





There are some ng accounts of the | his miraculous success to this small band of 
gallantry of these Irish auxili in The Com- | Irish heroes under Macdonnell. 
di is the Wars in Scotland wnder| * Of which some genuine specimens may be 
ontrose (1660). Clarendon owns that the | found ot the end of Mr. Walker's work upon the 
Marquis of Montrose was indebted for much of | Irish Bards. Mr. Bunting has disfigured his 
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so ancient a date as Mr. Pinkerton allows to the Scotch. But music is not the 
seat subject upon which our taste for antiquity is rather unreasonably indulged ; 
and, however heretical it may be to dissent from these romantic speculations, I 
cannot help thinking that it is possible to love our country very zealously, and 
to feel deeply interested in her honour and happiness, without believing that 
Trish was the language ken in Paradise'—that our ancestors were kind 
enough to take the trouble of polishing the Greeks*— that Abaris, the 
sd ilk was a native of the north of Ireland.® 

y some of these archeologists it has been imagined that the Irish were 
early acquainted with counterpoint,‘ and they endeavour to support this 
conjecture by a well-known passage in Giraldus, where he dilates with such 
elaborate praise upon the beauties of our national minstrelsy. But the terms 
of this eulogy are too vague, too deficient in technical accuracy, to prove that 
even Giraldus himself knew anything of the artifice of counterpoint. There 
are many expressions in the Greek and Latin writers which might be cited with 
much more plausibility to prove that they understood the arrangement of 
music in parts ;° yet I believe it is conceded in general by the learned, that 
however grand and pathetic the melody of the ancients may have been, it was 
reserved for the ingenuity of modern scionce to transmit the ‘light of song’ 
through the variegating prism of harmony. 

Indeed the irregular scale of the early Irish (in which, as in the music of 
Beotland, the interval of the fourth was wanting)® must have furnished but 
wild and refractory subjects to the harmonist. It was only when the invention 
of Guido began to be known, and the powers of the harp’ were enlarged by 


TST TOE 





ie splendid volume by too many of these bar- 
ous rhapsodies, 

1 See Advertisement to the Transactions of the 
Uaelic Society of Dublin. 

* O'Halloran, vol. i. part i. chap. vi, 

3 Id. ib., chap. vii. 

# It is also supposed, but with as little proof, 
that they understood the diésis, or enharmonic 
interval, The Greeks seem to have formed 
their ears to this delicate gradation of sound; 
and, whatever difficulties or objections may lie in 
the way of ite practical use, we must agree with 
Mersenne (Préludes del’ Harmonie, quest. 7), that 
the theory of music would be imperfect without 
it ; and, even in oly fae as Tosi, among others, 
very justly remarks (Observations on Florid Song, 
a § 38) there is no good performer on the 
violin who does not make a sensible difference 
between D sharp and E flat, though, from tho 
imperfection of the instrument, they are the 
game notes upon the pianoforte. The effect of 
modulation by enharmonic transitions is also 
very striking and beautiful. 

5 The words rotxcAca and érepodwvyia, in a pas- 
sage of Plato, and some Sspromions of Cicero, in 
fragment, lib. ii., De Republ., induced the Abbé 

Fraguier to maintain that the ancients had a 
@knowledge of spunie point, M. Burette, how- 

ever, has answered I think satisfactorily 
(“Examen d'un Passage de Platon,” in the third 
volume of Histoire del’ Acad). M. Huet is of 
opinion (Pensées Diverses) that what Cicero says 

the music of the spheres, in his dream of 
Scipio, is sufficient to prove an acquaintance with 
harmony; but of the 


which 1 ‘secollect in favour of the supposition 


occurs in the Treatise, attributed to Aristotle, 
eg Koopouv—Movarnn be ofers ana xa Papas, 
«TA, 

6 Another lawless peculiarity of our music is 
the frequency of what composers call consecu- 
tive fifths; but this is an irregularity which can 
hardly be avoided by persons not very conversant 
with the rules of composition; indeed, if I may 
venture to cite my own wild attempts in this 
way, itis a fault which I find myself continually 
committing, and which has sometimes appeared 
so pleasing to my car that I have surrendered it 
to the critic with considerable reluctance, May 
there not be a little pedantry in adhering too 
rigidly to this rule? 1 have been told that there 
are instances in Haydn of an undisguised sue- 
cession of fifths; and Mr. Shield, in his Jntro- 
duction to Harmony, seems to intimate that 
Handel has been sometimes guilty of the same 
irregularity. 

7 A singular oversee occurs in an Essay on 
the Irish pby Mr. Beauford, which is inserted 
in the Ap ndix to Walker's Historical Memoira, 
‘The I oh sayp he, ‘according to Bromiton, in 
the reign of Henry IT., had two kinds of dod 
“ Hibernici tamen in duobus mysici generis in- 
strumentis, quamvis preecipitem et yelocem, sua- 
vem tamen et jucundam,” the one dA ea 
and quick, the other soft and pleasing.’ Howa 
man of Mr. Beauford's eerie could so mis- 
take the meaning and mutilate the grammatical 
constraction of this extract is unaccountable. 
The following is the postane as I find it antire in 
Bromton, and it requires but little Latin to per- 
br ipa ce which has been done to the 
old chr “Et cum Scotia, hujus terre, 
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additional strings, that our melodies took the sweet character which interests 
us at present; and while the Scotch persevered in the old mutilation of the 
scale,? our music became gradually more amenable to the laws of harmony and 
counterpoint. 

In profiting, however, by the improvements of the moderns, our as bn atill 
kept its originality sacred from their refinements; and though Carolan had 
frequent opportunities of hearing the works of Geminiani and other masters, we 
but rarely find him sacrificing his native simplicity to the ambition of their 
ornaments, or affectation of their science. In that curious composition, indeed, 
called his Concerto, it is evident that he laboured to imitate Corelli; and this 
union of manners so very dissimilar produces the same kind of uneasy sensation 
which is felt at a mixture of different styles of architecture. In general, how- 
ever, the artless flow of our music has preserved itself free from all tinge of 
foreign innovation,*? and the chief corruptions of which we have to complain 
arise from the unskilful performance of our own itinerary musicians, from whom, 
too freguently, the airs are noted down, encumbered by their tasteless decora- 
tions, and responsible for all their ignorant anomalies. Though it be sometimes 
impossible to trace the original strain, yet in most of them, ‘auri per ramos 
aura refulget,’* the pure gold of the melody shines through the ungraceful 
foliage which surrounds it; and the most delicate and difficult duty of a com- 
piler is to endeavour, as much as possible, by retrenching these inelegant 
superfiuities, and collating the various methods of playing or singing each air, 
to restore the regularity of its form, and the chaste simplicity of its character. 

I must again observe that, in doubting the antiquity of our music, my 
scepticiam extends but to those polished specimens of the art which it is 
difficult to conceive anterior to the dawn of modern improvement; and that it 
would by no means invalidate the claims of Ireland to as early a rank in the 
annals of minstrelsy as the most zealous antiquary may be inclined to allow 
her. In addition, indeed, to the power which music must always have pos- 
sessed over the minds of a people so ardent and susceptible, the stimulus of 
persecution was not wanting to quicken our taste into enthusiasm ; the charme 
of song were enuobled with the glories of martyrdom, and the acts eae 
minstrels in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were as successtul, I 
doubt not, in making my countrymen musicians as the penal laws have been 
in keeping them Catholics. 

With respect to the verses which I have written for these melodies, as they 
aré intended rather to be sung than read, I can answer for their sound with 
somewhat more confidence than their sense; yet it would be affectation to 
deny that I havo given much attention to the task, and tbat it is not through 


S olemeeaenenneemeneedinsmemnemenammamemnamemnameaneraanmentaatanmeanad 


filia, utatur lyrA, tympano ct choro, ac Wallia| 2? Among other false refinements of the art, 
cithara, tubis ct chora Hibernicitamenin duobus | our music (with tho exeoption, perhaps, of the 
musici gencris instrumentis, gquamvis pracipitem | air called ‘Mamma, Mamma,’ and ove or two 
et velocem, suavem tamen et fist a crispatis {more of tho same ludicrous description) has 








modulis et intricatis notulis, unt harmoniam” | avoided that puerile mimicry of natural noises, 
(Hist, Anglic, Seript., p. 1075). I should not | motions, &., which disgraces so often the works 
have thought tiffs error worth remarking, but | of even the great Handel himself, D’Alembert 
that the compiler of the Dissertation on the | ought to have had better taste than to become 
Tp, prefixed to Mr, Bunting’s last work, has | the patron of this imitative affectation (Dicoure 
adopted it implicitly. Prélimmaire de U Encyclopédie), The reader may 
he Scotch Jay claim to some of oar beat | find some good remarks on the subject in Avison 
airs, but there are strong traits of difference be- | upon Musical Expression; a work which, though 
ween their melodies and ours. They had |under the name of Avison, was written, it is 
formerly the same passion for robbing us of our | said, by Dr. Brown, 
Sainis, and the learned Dempster was, for this} 4 Virgil, Aneid, lib. 6, v. 204, 
offence, onlled The Saint-stealer,’ 
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want of zeal or rromaet if I unfortunately disgrace the sweet airs of my 
arpa by poetry altogether unworthy of their taste, their energy, and their 
tenderness. 

Though the humble nature of my contributions to this work may exempt 
them from the rigours of literary criticism, it was not to be expected that 
those touches of political feeling, those tones of national complaint, in which 
the poetry sometimes sympathizes with the music, would be suffered to pass 
without censure or alarm. it has been accordingly said, that the tendency of 
this publication is mischievous, and that I have chosen these airs but as a 
vehicle of dangerous politics—as fair and precious vessels (to borrow an image 
of St. Augustine) from which the wine of error might be administered. Jo 
those who identify nationality with treason, and who seein every effort for 
Ireland a system of hostility towards England—to those too, who, nursed in 
the gloom of prejudice are alarmed by the faintest gleam of liberality that 
threatens to disturb their darkness, like that Demophon of old who, when the 
sun shone upon bim, shivered !2—to such men [ shall not deign to apelogize 
for the warmth of any political sentiment which may occur in the course of 
these p es, But as there are many among the more wise and tolerant who, 
with cling enough to mouru over the wrongs of their country, and sense 
enough to perceive all the danger of not redressing them, may yet think that 
allusions in the least degree bold or inflammatory should be avoided in a pee 
lication of this popular description—I beg of these respected persons to believe 
that there is no one who deprecates more sincerely than I do any appeal to 
the passions of an ignorant and angry multitude; but that itis not through 
that gross and inflammable region of society a work of this nature could 
ever have been intended to circulate. It looks much higher for its audience 
and readers—it is found upon the pianofortes of the rich and the educated— 
of those who can afford to have their national zeal a little stimulated without 
exciting much dread of the excesses into which it may hurry them; and 
of many whose nerves may be now and then alarmed with advantage, as 
much more isto be gained by their fears than could ever be expected from their 
justice. 

Having thus adverted to the principal objection which has been hitherto 
made to the poetical part of this work, allow me to add a few words in defence 
of my ingenious coadjutor, Sir John Stevenson, who has been accused of 
having spoiled the simplicity of the airs, by the chromatic richness of the 
symphonies, and the elaborate variety of his harmonies. We might cite the 
example of the admirable Haydn, who has sported through all the mazes of 
musical science in his arrangement of the simplest Scottish melodies; but it 
open to me that Sir John Stevenson has brought a national feeling to this 
task which it would be in vain to expect from a foreigner, however tasteful or 
judicions. Through many of his own compositions we trace a vein of Irish 
sentiment, which points him out as peculiarly suited to catch the spirit of his 
country’s music; and, far from agreeing with those dritics who think that his 
symphonies have nothing kindred with the airs which they introdpce, I would 
say that, in general, they resemble those illuminated initials of old manuscripts 
which are of the same character with the writing which follows, though more 
highly coloured’ and more curiously ornamented. 

In those airs which are arranged for voices, his skill has particularly dis- 


1 Bee Letters, under the signatures of ‘Ti- | butle omrovos) to A der the Great,’ 
meus, &c,, in ‘the Morning Bout, Pile, and Sent FS ot Hib. i. 


r 
cther : The word ‘ chroraatic’ pay a? have 
3° This emblera of modern bigots was head- | used hore, without any violence Apes tt 
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tinguished itself, and, though it cannot be denied that a single melody most 
naturally expresses the language of feeling and passion, yet often, when a 
favourite strain hag been dismissed as having lost its charm of novelty for the 
ear, it returns in a harmonized shape with new claims upon our interest and 
attention ; and to those who study the delicate artifices of composition, the 
construction of the inner parts of these pieces must afford, I think, conside- 
rable satisfaction. Every voice has an air to itself, a flowing succession of notes, 
which might be heard with pleasure indepondent of the rest, so artfully has 
the harmonist (if 1 may thus express it) gavelled the melody, distributing an 
equal portion of its sweetness to every part. 


IRISH 


T. M. 


MELODIES. 


GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE. 


Go where plory waits thee, 
But while fame clates thee, 

Oh! still reomnember me. 
When the praise thou mectest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 

Oh! then remember ine. 
Other arms may press thee, 
Dearer friends caress theo, 
All the joys that bless thee, 

Swecter far may be ; 

But when friends are nearest, 
And when joys are dearest, 
Oh! then remember me. 


When at eve thou rovest 
Ry the star thou lovest, 

Oh! then remember me. 
Think, when home returning, 
Bright wo’ve seen it burning. 

Oh ! thus remember me. 


Oft as summer closes, 
When thine eye reposes 
On in its lingering roses, 

Once so loved by thee, 
Think of her who wove them, 
Her who made thee love them, 

Oh ! then remember me. 


When, around thee dying, 

Autumn leaves are lying, 

r oe ! ac heen pe me. 
nd, at night, when gazing, 

On the ga y hearth biasing. 
Oh! still remember me. 

Then, should music, stealing 

All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart appealing, 
Draw one tear from thee; 

Then let memory bring thee 

Strains I used to sing thee,— 
Oh! then remember me. 


WAR SONG. 


REMEMBER THE GLORTES OF BRIEN THE BRAVE.) 


RememseER the plories of Brien thie brave, 
a houet the days of the hero are o’er; 


Though 


ost to Mononia,? and cold in the grave, 


He returns to Kinkora’ no more. 


ee TE 








Brien Borohme, the great monarch of Ireland, who was killed at the battle of Clontarf fa 
beginning of the rith scare , after haying defeated tho Danes in abel Fl Nia oe 
er. 


§ Muns 


Tho palace o 
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That star of the field, which so often hath pour'd 
Its beam on the battle, is set ; 

But enough of its glory remains on each sword, 
To light us to victory yet. 


Mononia! when Nature embellish’d the tint 
Of thy fields and thy mountains so fair, 

Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footstep of slavery there ? 

No! Freedom, whose smile we shall never resign, 
Go, tell our invaders, the Danes, 

That "tis sweetor to bleed for an age at thy shrine, 
Than to sleep but a moment in chains. 


Forget not our wounded companions, who stood! 
in the day of distress by our side ; 

While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood, 
They stirr’d not, but conquer’d and died. 

That sun which now blesses our arms with his light 
Saw them fall upon Ossory’s plain ;— 

Oh! let him not blush when he leaves us to-night, 
To find that they fell there in vain. 


ERIN! THE TEAR AND THE SMILE IN THINE EYES. 


Erin ! the tear and the smilc in thine eyes 
Blond like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies ! 
Shining through sorrow’s stream, 
Saddeuing through pleasure’s beam, 
Thy suns with doubtful gleam 
Weep while they rise. 


Erin ! thy silent tear shall never cease, 
Erin ! thy languid smile ne’er shall increage, 
Till, like the rainbow’s light, 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in Heaven's sight 
Onc arch of peace ! 


OW! BREATHE NOT HIS NAME. 


On! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonour’d his relics are laid ; 

Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed, 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 





2This alludes to an interesting cireurastance | tied to and supported by one of these stakes, t 
relating to the Dalgais, the favourite treops of | be placed in his rank by the aside of a sound 
Brien, when they were interrupted in their} man.’ ‘Between seven and eight hundred 
return from the battle of Clontarf, by Fitz- | wounded men (adds O'Halloran), pale, paar glerere 
patrick, prince of Ossory. The wounded men | and supported in this manner, appeared 
entreated that they might be allowed to/ with the foremost of the troops; never was suoh 
apne with the rest. ‘Let stakes,’ they said, | another sight exhibited.’—Zistory of Ireland, 
‘be stuck in the ground, and suffer each of us, | book 12, chap.i. * 
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But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shal]l brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 


WHEN HE WHO ADORES THEE. 


WHEN he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 
Oh ! say, wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d ? 
Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 
Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 
For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 
I have been but too faithful to thee. 


With thee were the dreams of my earliest love ; 
Every thought of my reason was thine ; 

In my last humble prayer to the Spirit ahove, 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 

Oh ! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to sec ; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S HALLS. 


Tne harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fied. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


No more to chiefs and ladics bright 
Thg harp of Tara swells : 

The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives, 
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FLY NOT YET. 


Fry not yet; ‘tis just the hour 
When pleasure, like the midnight flower 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 
a ar to bloom for sons of night, 
nd maids who love the moon. 

"Twas but to bless these hours of shade 
That beauty and the moon were made ; 
’Tis then their soft attractions glowing 
Set the tides and goblets flowing. 

Oh! stay,—oh! stay, — 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night, that, oh! ’tis pain 

To break its links so soon. 


Fly not yet; the fount that play’d 
In times of old through Ammon’s shade,? 
Though icy cold by day it ran, 
Yet still, hike souls of mirth, began 
To burn when night was near, 
And thus should woman’s heart and looks 
At noon be cold as winter brooks, 
Nor kindle till the night, returning, 
Brings their genial hour for burning. 
Oh! stay,—oh ! stay,— 
When did morning ever break, 
And find such beaming eyes awake 
As those that sparkle here ? 


OH! THINK NOT MY SPIRITS ARE ALWAYS AS LIGHT. 


Oxf! think not my spirits are always as light, 
And as free from a pang, as they seem to you now : 
Nor expect that the heart-beaming smile of to-night 
Will return with to-morrow to brighten my brow. 
No ;—life is a waste of wearisome hours, 
Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 
And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touch’d by the thorns. 
But send round the bowl, and be happy awhile :— 
May we never meet worse, in our pilgrimage here, 
Than the tear that enjoyment may gild with a smile, 
And the smile that compassion can turn to a tear * 


The thread of our life wonld be dark, Heaven knows ! 


If it were not with friendship and love intertwined ; 
And I care not how soon I may sink to repose, 
When these blessings shall cease to be dear to my mind. 








4 Solis Fons, near the Temple of Amman, 
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But they who have lovad the fondest, the 


purest, 


Too often have wept o'er the dream they believed ; 
And the heart that has slumber’d in friendship securest 

Tg happy indeed if twas never deceived. 
But send round the bowl; while a relic of truth 

Ts in man or in woman, this prayer shall be mine,— 
That the sunshine of love may illumine our youth, 

And the moonlight of friendship console our decline. 


THOUGH THE LAST GLIMPSE OF ERIN WITH SORROW I SEE 


THOUGH the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 
Yet wherever thou art shall seem Erin to me; 
In exile thy bosom shall still be my home 

e And thine eyes make my climate wherever we roam. 


To the gloom of some desert or cold rocky shore, 
Where the eye of the stranger can haunt us no more, 
{ will fly with my Coulin, and think the rough wind 
Less rude than the foes we leave frowning behind. 


And [ll gaze on thy ee hair as graceful it wreathes, 


And hang o’er thy so 


t harp, 


as wildly it breathes ; 


Nor dread that the cold-hearted Saxon will tear 
One chord from that harp, or one lock from that hair.? 


RICH AND RARE WERE THE GEMS SHE WORE: 


Ricu and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 


But, oh! 


er beauty was far beyond 


- Her sparkling goms or snow-white wand. 


‘Lady, dost thou not fear to stray, 


So lone and lovely, through this 


cak way ? 


Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold, 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold ?” 





1'In the twenty-elghth year of the reign of 
Ienry VIII, an act was mado respecting the 
habits, and dress eenoee of the Irish, whereby 
all persons were restrained being shorn or 
shaven above the ears, or from wearing Glibbes, 
or Contine (long locks), on their heads, or hair on 
their upper ]fp, called Crommeal. On this oc- 
casion a song was written by one of our bards, 
in which an Irish virgin is made to give the 
preference to her dear Coulén (or the youth 
with the roeins looks) to all strangers (by 
which the ah wore meant), or those who 
Wore their habits. Of this the air alone 
has reached us, and is un y admired."— 
Walker's ical Memoirs of Irish Bards 
page 284. Mr. Walker informe us also that, abou 


the same period, there were some harsh 
measures taken against the Irish miustre)s. 
*This ballad is founded upon the Plowing 
anecdote :—“‘ The people were inspired wit 
such a spirit of honour, virtue, and religion, by 
the great example of Brien, and by his excellent 
administration, that as a proof of it we are in- 
formed that a young Indy of great beauty, 
adorned with jewels and costly dress, undertoo 
a journey alone from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, with a wand only in her hand, at the 
top of which was a ring of exceeding great value ; 
and such an impression had the laws and govern- 
ment of this monarch made on the minds of 
all the people, that no attempt was made 
upon her honour, nor was she robbed of her 
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‘Sir Knight! 1 feel not the least alarm, 

No son of Erin will offer me harm : 

For, though they love women and golden store, 
Sir Kuight! they love honour and virtue more,’ 


On she went, and her maiden smile 

In aafety lighted her round the — igle 5 
And blest for ever is she who relied 

Upon Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride. 


AS A BEAM O’ER THE FACE OF THE WATERS MAY GLOW. 


As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, ‘ 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm and affliction no ating : 


Oh ! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer's bright ray, 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, 

Tt may smile in his light, but it blooms vot again. 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS.' 


THERE is not in the wide world a valley so swect, 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ;* 
Oh! the last rays of fecling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 

*T was not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Oh! no—it was something more exquisite still. 


*T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that ‘we love. 


Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest : 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I leve best, 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 





clothes or jewels.— Warner's History of Ireland, | Rathdram and Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, 
vol. i. book 10. and these lines were suggested by a visit to this 

1° The Meeting of the Waters’ forms a part | romantic spot in the summer of the year 1807, 
of that beau aconery which lies betweoa; * The rivers Avon and Avoca, 
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ST. SENANUS AND THE LADY. 


ST, SENANUS.! 


‘Ou! haste and leave this sacred isle, 

Unholy bark, ere morning smile ; 

For on thy deck, though dark it be, 
A female form I see ; 

And I have sworn this sainted sod 

Shall ne’er by woman's feet be trod.’ 


THE LADY. 


‘O Father! send not hence my bark, 
Through wintry winds and billows dark 3 
I come with humble heart to share 

Thy morn and evening prayer : 
Nor mine the feet, O haly Saint ! 
The brightness of thy sod to taint.’ 


The Lady’s prayer Senanus spurn d ; 
The winds blew fresh, the bark return’d ; 
But legends hint, that had the maid 
Till morning’s light delayed, 
And given the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne’er had left his lonely isle. 


HOW DEAR TO ME THE HOUR. 


How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea, 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 


And, a3 I watch the line of light, that plays 
Along the smooth wave t’ward the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
lead to some bright isle of rest, 


And taiuk ’twoul 





TIn a metrical life of St. Senanus, which is Cui preesul, quid feeminia 
from an old Kilkenny MS., and may be Commune est cum monachis? 
found err the Acta Sanctorum Hibernia, we Nec te nec ullam aliam 
are told of his flight to the island of Scattery, and Admittemus in insulam. 


isresolution not to admit any woman of the ; See the Actua Sanct, Hib. p. 610. 
he refused to receive even a alster saint, St, Can- 
hera, whom an angel had taken to the island for| According to Dr. Ledwich, St. Senanus was no 
the expreas purpose of introducing her to him. | less a personage than the river Shannon ; but 
The following was the ungracious answer of Se- | O’Conrior and other antiquarians deny this mete- 
panua, according to his poetical biographer:— { morphose indignantly, 
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TAKE BACK THE VIRGIN PAGE. 
WRITTEN ON RETURNING A BLANK BOOK. 


Take back the virgin page, Haply, when from those eyes 
White and unwritten still; ar, far away I roam, 
Some hand, more calm and sage, Should calmer thoughts arise 
The leaf must fill. Towards you and hone ; 
Thoughts come as pure as light, Fancy may trace some line 
Pure as even you require ; Worthy those eyes to meet, 
But oh ! each word I write Thoughts that not burn, but shine, 
Love turns to fire. Pure, calm, and sweet, 
Yet let me keep the book ; And as, o’er ocean far, 
Oft shall my heart renew, Seamen their records keep, 
When on its leaves I look, Led by some hidden star 
Dear thoughts of you. Through the cold deep; ¢ 
Like you, ’tis fair and bright ; So may the words I write 
Like you, too bright and fair Toll through what storms I stray— 
To let wild passion write You still the unseen light 
One wrong wish there. Guiding my way. 
THE LEGACY. 


WHEN in death I shall calm recline, 

Oh, bear my heart to my mistress dear ! 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 

Of the brightest hue, while it linger’d here, 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow, 

To sully a heart so brilliant and light ; 
But balmy drops of the red grape borrow, 

To bathe the relic from morn till night. 


When the light of my song is o’er, 
Then take my harp to your ancient hall ; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, 
Where weary travellers love to call.! 
Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
lievive its soft note in passing along, 
Oh! let one thought of its master abel 
Your warmest smile for the child of song. 


Keep this cup, which is now o’erflowing, 

To grace your revel when I’m at rest; 
Never, oh! never its balm bestowin 

On lips that beauty hath seldom blese’d. 
But when some warm devoted lover 

To her he adores shall bathe its brim, 
Then, then my spirit around shall hover, 

And hallow each drop that foams for him. 


1 ‘In t free t 
pea peveay hones Maes Ls or on harps, © all travellers, who were the mote caressed the 
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HOW OFT HAS THE BENSHEE CRIED. 


How oft has the Benshee cried ! 

How oft has death untied 

Bright links that Glory wove, 

Sweet bonds entwined by Love ! 
Peace to each manly soul that sleepeth ; 
Rest to each faithful eye that weepeth ; 

ng may the fair and brave 
Sigh o’er the hero’s grave ! 


We're fallen upon gloomy days !" 
Star after star decays, 
Lvery bright name that shed 
Light o’er the land 1s fled. 
Dark falls the tear of him who mourneth 
Lost joy, or rate that ne’er returneth : 
ut bright y flows the tear 
Wept o’er a hero’s bier. 


Quench’d are our beacon lights— 

Thou, of the Hundred Fights !? 

Thou, on whose burning tongue 

Truth, peace, and freedom hung !3 
Both mute,—but long as valour shineth, 
Or mercy’s soul at war repineth, 

So long shall Erin’s pride 

Tell how they lived and died. 


WE MAY ROAM THROUGH THIS WORLD. 


Wr may roam through this world, like a child at a feast, 
Who but sips of a sweet, and then flies to the rest ; 
And, when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 
We may order our wings, and be off to the west ; 
But if hearts that fcel, and eyes that smile, 
Are the dearest gifts that Heaven supplies, 
We never need leave our own green isle, 
For sensitive hearta, and for sun-bright eyes. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown’d, 
Through this world, whether eastward or westward you roam, 
When a cup'to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
. Ob! remember the smile that adorns her at home. 








1T have endeavoured here, without losing that | Lord Nelson before, is the title given fo a ccle- 
Irish character which it is my object to preserve | brated Irish hero in a poem by O’Gnive, the bard 
throughout this work, to allude to the sad and | of O'Neill, which is quoted in the ‘ Philosophical 
Ominous fatality by which England has been | Survey of the South of Ireland,’ page 433 :—‘ Con, 
deprived of so many great and good men ata | of the hundred fights, sleep in thy ee on 
Tmoment when she most requires all the aids of | tomb, and upbraid not our defeats with thy 
talent and integrity. etories |’ 
* This designation, which hag been applied to| * Fox, “ ultimus Romanorum,” 
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TAKE BACK THE VIRGIN PAGE. 
WRITYEN ON RETURNING A BLANK BOOK. 


Taxes back the virgin page, Haply, when from those eyes 
White and unwritten still; ar, far away I roam, 
Some hand, more calm and sage, Should calmer thoughts arise 
The leaf must fill. Towards you and home ; 
Thoughts come as pure as light, Fancy may trace some line 
Pure as even you require ; Worthy those eyes to meet, 
But oh ! each word I write Thoughts that not burn, but shine, 
Love turns to fire. Pure, calm, and sweet, 
Yet let me keep the book ; And as, o'er ocean far, 
Oft shall my heart renew, Seamen their records keep, 
When on its leaves I look, Led by some hidden star 
Dear thoughts of you. Through the cold deep; ¢ 
Like you, ’tis fair and bright ; So may the words I write 
Like you, too bright and fair Tell through what storms I stray— 
To let wild passion write You still the unseen hight 
One wrong wish there. Guiding my way. 
THE LEGACY. 


WHEN in death I shall calm recline, 

Oh, bear my heart to my mistress dear ! 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 

Of the brightest hue, while it linger’d here, 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow, 

To sully a heart 80 brilliant and light ; 
But balmy drops of the red grape borrow, 

To bathe the relic from morn till night. 


When the light of my song is o’er, 
Then take my harp to your ancient hall ; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, 
ere weary travellers love to call.? 
Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
Revive its soft note in passing along, 
Oh! let one thought of its master waken 
Your warmest smile for the child of song. 


Keep this cup, which is now o’erflowing, 
O grace your revel when I’m at rest ; 

Never, oh! never its balm bestowin 

On hps that beauty hath seldom bleas’d. 
But when some warm devoted lover 

To her he adores shall bathe its brim, 
Then, then my spirit around shall hover, 

And hallow each drop that foams for him. 


1 ‘In house w tw free to all 
me every h come 7 oe ot 2) harps, O all travellers, who were the more caressed the 
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HOW OFT HAS THE BENSHEE CRIED. 


How oft has the Benshee cried ! 

How oft has death untied 

Bright links that Glory wove, 

Sweet bonds entwined by Love ! 
Peace to cach manly soul that sleepeth ; 
Rest to each faithful eye that weepeth ; 

Long may the fair and brave 

Sigh o’er the hero’s grave ! 


We're fallen upon gloomy days !! 
Star after star decays, 
Hvery bright namo that shed 
Light o’er the land is fled. 
Dark falls the tear of him who mourneth 
Lost AY or abe that ne’er returneth : 
ut bright y flows the tear 
Wopt o’er a hero’s bier. 


Quench’d are our beacon lights— 

Thou, of the Hundred Fights !? 

Thou, on whose burning tongue 

Truth, peace, and freedom hung !3 
Both mute,—but long as valour shineth, 
Or mercy’s soul at war repineth, 

So long shall Erin’s pride 

Tell how they lived and dicd. 


WE MAY ROAM THROUGH THIS WORLD. 


Wr may roam through this world, like a child at a feast, 
Who but sips of a sweot, and then flies to the rest ; 
And, when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 
We may order our wings, and be off to the west ; 
But if hearts that feel, and eyes that smile, 
Are the dearest gifts that Heaven supplies, 
We never need leave our own grce isle, 
For sensitive hearts, and for sun-bright eyes. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown’d, 
Through this world, whether castward or westward you roam, 
When a cup%o the amile of dear woman goes round, 
. Ob! remember the smile that adorns her at home, 











'T have endeavoured here, without losing that | Lord Nelson before, is the title given to a cele- 
Irish character which it is my object to preserve | brated Irish hero in a pocm by U’Gnive, the bard 
throughout this work, to allude to the ead and | of O'Neill, which js quoted in the ‘ Philosophical 
ominous fatality by which England has been | Survey of the South of Ireland,’ page 483 :—' Con, 
deprived of ao many great and good men ata | of the hundred fights, sleep in thy spa Si 
moment when she most requires all the aids of | tomb, and upbraid not our defeate with thy 
talent and Integrity. victories 

+ This designation, which has been applied to} * Fos, “ ultimus Romanoram,” 
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In England, the garden of Beauty is kept 
By a dragon of prudery, placed within call ; 
But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
That the garden’s but carelessly watch’d after all. 
Oh! they want the wild sweet-briery fence 
Which round the flowers of Erin dwells ; 
Which warms the touch, while winning the sense, 
Nor charms us least when it most repels. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown’d, 
Through this world, whether eastward or westward you roam, 
When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
Oh ! remember the smile that adorns her at home. 


In France, when the heart of a woman sets sail 

On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to try, 
Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 

But just ifots her off, and then bids her good-bye. 
While the daughters of Erin keep the boy, 

Ever smiling beside his faithful oar, 
Through billows of woe and beams of joy, 

The same as he look’d when he left the shore. 
Then, remember, wherever your goblet is crown’d, 

Through this world, whether eastward or westward you roam, 
When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 

Ob ! remember the smile that adorns her at home. 


EVELEEN’S BOWER. 


Ox ! weep for the hour 
When to Eveleen’s bower 
The Lord of the Valley with false vows came: 
The moon hil her light 
From the heavens that night, 
And wept behind the clouds o’er the maiden’s shame, 


The clouds pass’d soon 
From the chaste cold moon, 
And heaven smiled again with her vestal flame; 
But none will see the day 
When the clouds shall pass away, 
Which that dark hour left on Eveleen’s fame, 


The white snow la 
On the narrow pathway 
When the Lord of the Valley cross’d over the moor , 
And many a deep print 
On the white snow’s tint 
Show’'d the track of his footsteps to Eveleen’s door. 


The next sun's ray 
Soon melted away 
Every trace on the path where the false Lord came 
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But there's a light above, 
‘Which alone can remove 
That stain upon the snow of fair Eveleen’s fame 


LET ERIN REMEMBER THE DAYS OF OLD. 


Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betray’d her ; 


When Malachi wore the collar of gold,! 
Which he won from her proud invader ; 
When her kings, with standard of green unfurl'd, 


Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger ;? 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger. 


On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sces the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining ; 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 

Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.? 


THE SONG OF FIONNUALA.4 


SILENT, O Moyle, be the roar of thy water, 
Break not, ye breezes, your chain of repose, 
While, murmuring mournfully, Lir’s lonely daughter 
Tells to the night-star her tale of woes. 


' * This brought on an encounter between Mala- 
chie(the monarch of Ireland in the tenth century) 
and the Danes, in which Malachi defeated two of 
their champions, whom he encountered succes- 
sively hand to hand, taking a collar of gold from 
the neck of one, and carrying off the sword of the 
other, as trophies of his victory.’ Warner's Ht 
tory ¥ Ireland, vol, i. book 9. 

* Military orders of knights were very early 
established in Ireland; long bofore the birth of 
Christ, we find an hereditary oxger of chivalry in 
Ulster, callod Curatdhe na Craotbhe ruadh, or the 
Kmghts of the Red Branch, from their chiof seat 
In Emania, adjdfning to the palace of the Ulster 
kings, called Yeagh na Oraoibhe ruadh, or the 
Academy of the Branch; and contiguous to 

e aida founded for the sick 
iera, calle 


which was a lar 
knights and sol Bron-bhearg, or the 
alloran’s 


House of the Sorrowful Soldier.'—O' 
Introduction, &c., part i, chap. 6. 

It was an old tradition, in the time of Giral- 
t Lough Neagh had been ori ge 8 
by whose sudden overflowing the 
ountry was inandated, and a whole region, like 


the Atlantis of Plato, overwhelmed. He says 
that the fishermen, in clear weathcr, used to 
int ont to strangers the tall ecclesiastical 
owers under the watcr. ‘ Piscatores aque ulus 
turres ecclesiasticas, ques more patrie arct# sunt 
et alts, necnon et rotunda, sub undis manifeste, 
sereno tempore conspiciunt et extraneis trans- 
euntibus, reique causas admirantibus frequenter 
ostendunt.’—Zopogr. Hib., dist. ii. c. 9. 

*To make this story intelligible in a song 
would require a much greater number of verscs 
than any one is authorized to inflict upon an 
audience at once; tho reader must therefore be 
content to Jearn in a note, that Fionnuala, the 
daughter of Lir, was, by some supernatural 
power, transforneed into o swan, and condemned 
to wander, for many hundred years, over certain 
lakes and rivers in Ireland till the coming of 
Christianity, when the first sound of the mass- 
bell was to be the signal of her release. I found 
this fanciful fiction among some manuseript 
translations from tho Irish, which were bea. far 
under the direction of that enlightened friend of 
Ireland, the late Countess of Moira. 
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‘When: shall the swan, her death-note singing, 
Sleep, with wings in darkness furl’d ? 
When will heaven, its sweet bells ringing, 
Call my spirit from this stormy world ? 
Sadly, O Moyle, to thy winter-wave weeping, 
Fate bids me languish long ages away ; 
Yet still in her darkness dot in lie sleeping, 
Still doth the pure light its dawning delay. 
When will that day-star, mildly springi 
_ Warm our isle with peace and love 
When will heaven, 1ts sweet belis ringi 
Call my spirit to the fields above? 


COME, SEND ROUND THE WINE. 


Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief, 
To simpleton sages, and reasoning fools ; 
This moment’s a flower too fair and brief, 
To be wither’d and stained by the dust of the schoolu, 
Your glass may be purple, and mine may be blue, 
But, while they are fill’d from the same bright bowl, 
The fool, that would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the soul. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with mo? 

From the heretic girl of my soul should I fly, 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodox Kiss ? 
No, perish the hearts, and the laws that try 
Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this ? 


SUBLIME WAS THE WARNING. 


Svsime was the warning that Liberty spoke, 
And grand was the moment when Spaniards awoke 
Into life and revenge from the conqueror’s chain. 
O Liberty ! let not this spirit have rest, 
Till it move, like a breeze, o’er the waves of the west ; 
Give the light of phe! look to each sorrowing spot, 
Nor. oh, be the Shamrock of Erin forgo*, 
While you add to your garland the Olive of Spain ! 


If the fame of our fathers, bequeathed with their rights, 
Give to country its charm, and to home its delights, 
Tf deceit be a wound, and suspicion a stain, 
Then, ye men of Iberia, our cause is the same. 
And oh! may his tomb want a tear and a name, 
Who would ask for a nobler, a holier death, 
Than to turn his Inst sigh into victory’s breath, 
For the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain ! 
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Ye Blakes and O’Donnels, whose fathers resign’d 

The green hills of their youth, among strangers to find 
That repose which at home they had sigh’d for in vain, 

Join, join in our hope that the flame which you light 

Ma be felt yet in Erin, as calm and as bright, 

And forgive even Albion while blushing she draws, 

Like a truant, her sword, in the long-slighted cause 
Of the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain ! 


God preepes the cause !—oh, it cannot but thrive, 
While the pulse of one patriot heart is alive, 

Its devotion to feel and its rights to maintain. 
Then, how sainted by sorrow its martyrs will die ! 
The finger of Glory shall point where they lic ; 
While far from the footstep of coward or slave, 

The young spirit of F'recdom shall shelter their gravo 

Beneath Shamrocks of Erin and Olives of Spain ! 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS. 


BE.IEVE me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away, 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear ; 

No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her god, when hie sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 


e ERIN, O ERIN! 


Tage the bright lamp that shone in Kildare’s holy fane,} 
And burn’d through long ages of darkness and storm, 

Is the heart that sorrows have frown’d on in vain, 
Whose spirit outlives them, unfading and warm. 


wag er mig fire of St, Brid at j mulicres ignem, suppetente materia, fovent et 
Kildare, which us mentions -—‘ Apud Kil | nutriunt ut a tempore virginis pa tot annoram 
datiam securrit Ignis Sanctes rigide, quem in- | curricula semper mansit inextinctus.’—Giruld, 
extinguibilem vocant; non quod extingui non | Camb. de Mirabil, Hideon, dist, i, co, 34, 

Possit sed quod tam solicite moniales et sant 
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Erin, O Erin | thus bright through the tears 


Of a long night of bon 


thy spirit appears. 


The nations have fallen, and thou still art young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set ; 
And though slavery’s cloud o’er thy morning hath hung, 


The full moon of 


freedom shall beam round thee yet. 


Erin, O Erin! though long in the shade, 
Thy star will shine out when the proudest shall fade. 


Unchill’d by the rain, and unwaked by the wind, 


The lily lies sleeping thro 


h winter’s cold hour, 


Till Spring’s light touch her fetters unbind, 

And daylight and liberty bless the young flower.! 
Thus Erin, O Erin! thy winter is past, 
And the hope that lived through it shall blossom at last. 


DRINK TO HER. 


Drink to her who long 
Hath waked the poct’s sigh, 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 
Oh ! woman’s heart was made 
a abreariole aarti ag ; 
other fingers play’d, 
Tt yields not half the tone. 
Then here’s to her who lon 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh, 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 


At Beauty’s door of glass 
When Wealth and Wit once stood, 
They ask’d her, ‘ which might pass 
She answer’d, ‘he who could.’ 
With golden key Wealth thought 
To pass—but ’twould not do : 


While Wit a diamond brought, 
Which cut his bright way through. 
So here’s to her who Jong 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh, 
The girl who gave to song 
at gold could never buy. 


The love that seeks a home 

Where wealth and grandeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome 

That dwells in dark gold mines. 
But oh ! the poet’s love 

Can boast a brighter sphere ; 
Its native home’s above, 

Though woman keeps it here. 
Then drink to her who lo 

Hath waked the poet’s sigh, 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy. 


OH! BLAME NOT THE BARD.? 


On ! blame not the bard, if he fly to the howers 
Where Pleasure lies, careleasly smiling at Fame, 

He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame ; 





1 Mrs. H. Tighe, in her exquisite lines on the 
lity, has applied this image toa still more im- 
portant subject. 


3 We may suppose this apo 


ners by one or — wanderin ps oe 
Neer 80 severe haps ascribes in 
his Btate of Ireland, and whore poems, he tells us, 





* Were sprinkled with some pretty flowers of their 
rae ee ube nares a grace yee 

ness unto them, the w. great p 880 
to have been | abused to wickedness 
which, with 
and beautify virtue.’ 


and comes 


ie 
the gracing of 


d 
usage, would serve reget bon 
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The ing Shee now langtishes loose o'er the | 


Might 
And 


ve bent a proud bow to the Saions Gat 3! 
the lip, which now breathes but the song of desire, 


Might have pour’d the full tide of a patriot’s heart. 
But, alas for his country !—her pride has gone by, 


And that spirit 
O’er the ein her 


ia broken, which never would )end ; 
r children in secret must sig 


h, 
For ’tis treason to love her, and death to defend. 
Unprized are her sons, till they’ve learned to betray ; 


. Undistingnis 


h’d they live, if they shame not their sires ; 


And the torch, that would light them through dignity’s way, 
Must be caught from the pile where their country expires. 


Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure’s soft dream 
He should try to forget what he never can heal ; 
Oh ! give but a hope—let a vista but gleam 


Through the gloom of his raaaaiee 
Every passion it nursed, every bli 


and mark how he’]l feel ! 
ss it adored, 


That instant, his heart at her shrine would lay down ; 
While the myrtle, now idly entwined with his crown, 
Like the wreath of Harmodius, should cover his sword.? 


But though glory be gone, and though hope fade away, 
Thy name, loved Erin, shall live in his songs ; 

Not even in the hour, when his heart is most gay, 
Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy wrongs. 


The epic shall hear thy lament on 
sig 


‘The 


of thy harp shall be sent o’er 


his plains ; 
the deep, 


Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive, and weep ! 


WHILE GAZING ON THE MOON'S LIGHT. 


WHILE gazing on the moon’s light, 
A moment from her smile I turn’d, 
To look at orbs, that, more bright, 
Tn lone and distant glory burn’d. 


But, too far 


Each proud star, 

For me to feel its warming flame ; 
Much more dear 
That mild sphere, 

Which near our planet smiling came ;® 








' Itis Segre, pe by Wormius, that the name of 
Ireland is derived from Y7, the Bunic for a bow, 
in the use of which weapon the Irish were once 
very ex This derivation is certainly more 
creditable to us than the following :-—‘ So that Ire- 
land (called the land of Ire, for the constant broils 
of Co: one ek jer ‘State Worth : po we 
14 — ie. ry 
Long oor loyd'e f, e 


* See the Hymn, attributed to Alessus, Ev wuproe 
khads ro Suber dopnpee~" i will carry my pword, 


ere in myrtles, like Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton,’ &e. 

3 ‘Of auch celestial bodies as are visible, the 
sun excepted, the single moan, as despicable as 
{t is in comparison to most of the others, ig much 
more beneficial than they all put together, 
Whiton’s Theory, &c. ; 

In the Butrettens d’Arietz, among other in- 
genious emblems, we find as sky without a 
moon, with the words, * Non mille quod absenn.’ 
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* Thie image was suggested by the fol 
thought, which a etiee 


Ton 


works:—*The moon looks upon many 
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Thus, Mary, be byt thon my own; 
While brighter eyes anheedad play, 

Tl love those moonlight looks alone, 
That bless my home and guide my way. 


The day had sunk in dim showers, 
But midnight now, with lustre meek, 
Tumined all the pale flowers, 
Like hope upon a mourner’s cheek. 
I said (while 
The moon’s smile 
Play'd o’er a stream, in dimpling blias), 
‘The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this ;”! 
And thus, I thought, our fortunes run, 
For many a lover looks to thee, 
While oh ! I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me. 


ILL OMENS. 


WHEN daylight was yet sleeping under the billow, 
And stars in the heavens still lingering shone, 
Young Kitty, al} blushing, rose up from her pillow, 
The last time she e’er was to press it alone. 
For the youth whom she treasured her heart and her soul in, 
Had promised to link the last tie before noon; 
And when once the young heart of a maiden is stolen, 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 


As she look’d in the glass which a woman ne’er misses, 
Nor ever wants time for a sly glance or two, 

A butterfly,* fresh from the night flower’s kisses, 
Flew over the mirror and shaded her view. 

Enraged with the insect for hiding her graces, 
She brush’d him—he fell, alas! never to rise— 

‘Ah! such,’ said the girl, ‘is the pride of our faces, 
For which the soul’s innocence too often dies,’ 


While she stole through the en, where heart’s-case was growing, 
She cull’d some, and kiss'd off its night-fallen dew ; 

And a rose farther on look’d so tempting and glowing, 
That, spite of her haste, she must gather it too - ' 

But, while o’er the roses too careless y leanin 
Her zone flew in two and the heart’s-ease was lost : 

‘Ah! this means,’ said the girl (and she sighed at its meaning) 
‘That love is scarce worth the repose it will cost !’ 





night flowers, the night flowers see but one 


oocurs Bomewhere in : 
® An emblom of the soul, 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE, 


By the hope within us springing, 
Herald of to-morrow’s strife ; 

By that sun, whose light is bringing 
Chains or freedom, dex or lio 

Oh ! remember life can be 

No charm for him who lives not free } 
Like the day-star in the wave, 
Sinks a hero in his grave, 

"Midst the dew-fall of a nation’s tears. 


Happy is he o’er whose decline 

The smnilea of home may soothing shine, 
And light him down the steep of yeara— 

But oh ! how bless’d they sink to rest, 

Who close their eyes on victory’s breast ! 


O’er his watch-fire’s fading embers 
Now the foeman’s cheek turns white, 

When his heart that field remembers, 
Where we tamed his tyrant might ! 


Never let him bind again 
A chain, like that we broke from then. 
Hark ! the horn of combat calls— 
Ere the golden evening falls, 
May we pledge that horn in triumph round !? 


Many a heart that now beats high, 
In slumber cold at night shall lie, 
Nor waken even at victory’s sound— 
But oh ! how bless’d that hero's sleep, 
O’er whom a wondering world shall weep! 


. AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Niaut closed around the conqueror’s way, 
And lightnings show’d the distant hill, 
Where those who lost that dreadful ig 
Stood few and faint, but fearless atill ! 
The soldier's hope, the patriot’s zeal, 
For eyer dimm’d, for ever cross’'d— 
Oh ! who shall say what heroes feel, 
When all but life and honour’s lost ? 


The last sad hour of freedom’s dream, 
And valour’s task, moved slowly by, 

While mute they watch’d, till morning’s beam 
Should rise and give them light to die. 





1 “Tha Intsh Gorna was not entirely devoted to martial In the heroic our ancesto:s 
quaffed Meadh out of them, as the Danish huntors do their beverage at this day,’ Walker, 
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There’s yet s world where sovls are fres, 
iat velirina ane 
world's bright opening be, 
Oh ! who would live a slavein this ? 


TIS SWEET TO THINK. 


‘Ts sweet to think, that, where’cr we rove, 

We are sure to find something blissful and dear, 
And that, when we're far from the lips we love, 

We've but to make love to the lips we are near !? 
The heart, like a tendril, accustom’d to cling, 

Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone, 
But will to the nearest and loveliest thing 

It can twine in itself, and make closely its own. ¢ 
Then oh ! what pleasure, where’er we rove, 

To be sure to find sina iene, eit that is dear, 
And to know, when far from the lips we love, 

We've but to make love to the lips we are near. 


*Twere a shame, when flowers around us rise, 

To make light of the rest, if the rose isn’t there ; 
And the world’s so rich in ee eyes, 

*T were a pity to limit one’s love to a pair. 
Love’s wing and the peacock’s are nearly alike, 

They are both of them bright, but they're changeable too, 
And wherever a new beam of beauty can strike, 

It will tincture Love’s plume with a different hue ! 
Then oh! what pleasure, where’er we rove, 

To be sure to find rig tet still that is dear, 
And to know, when far from the lips we love, 

We've but to make love to the lips we are near, 


THE IRISH PEASANT TO HIS MISTRESS? 


TarouaGH grief and through gee te thy smile hath cheer’d my way, 
Till hope seem’d to bud from each thorn that round me lay ; 

The darker our fortune, the brighter our pure love burn’d; 

Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was turn’d ; 

Yes, slave as I was, in thy arms my spirit felt free, 

And bless’d even the sorrows that 6 me gnore dear to thee. 


Thy rival was honour’d, whilst thou wert wrong’d and s¢orn’d, 
Thy crown was of briers, while gold her brows adorn’d ; 





. J believe itis Marmontel who says, ‘Quand | themselves, and to remind thom that Democritus 
on n’a pas ce que Yon aime, il fant simer ce que | was not the worse physiologist for having play: 
Yon a.’ There are so many matter-of-fact le | fully contended that snow was black; nor Kras- 
sae pert @eapri wry Cesare! ni carrie any a the less _ ae ha 

é actual and genuine santi- nan ous encomium ; 
ments of him who writes them, that eompel | % Meaning allogosically the ancient church of 
one, in aélbdofinnce, $0 be ax imattar of foot aa | Ireland 
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She woo'd me to temples, while thou layest hid in caves, 
Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas! were slaves; 
Yet cold in the earth, at thy feet, I would rather be, 

Than wed what I love not, or turn one thought from thee. 


They slander thee sorely, who say thy vows are frail— 

Hadst thou been a false one, thy cheek had look’d less pale, 
They say too, so long thou hast worn those lingering chains ; 
That deep in thy heart they have printed their servile stains— 
Oh ! foul is the slander—no chain could that soul subdue— 
Where shineth thy spirit, there liberty shineth too !! 


ON MUSIC. 


WHEN through life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love 
In days of boyhood, meet our ear, 
Oh ! how welcome breathes the strain ! 
Wakening thoughts that long have slept! 
Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have wept. 


Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds ot oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier hours ; 
Fill’d with balm, the ane sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So, when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in Music’s breath. 


Music! oh, how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell ! 
Wh should Feeling ever spea 

hen thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 

Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 

Love's are even more false than they; 
Oh! ’tis only Music’s strain 

Can sweetly soothe, and not betray ; 


» ¥ 


IZ iS NOT THE TEAR AT THIS MOMENT SHED,® 


Ir is not the tear at this moment shed, 
When the cold turf has just been laid o’er him 

That can tell how beloved was the friend that’s fled, 
Or how deep in our hearts we deplore him. 








| «Where the Spirtt of the Lord is, there is liberty.’—St. Paul, 3 Corinthians, ili. 17. 
Maden” lines were occasioned by the loss of a very near and dear relative, who died lately at 
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“zis the tear, thro many a wept, 

min life's whole cath woshaned a 

*Tis the one Jamenivanss. fondly kept, 
When all lighter griefs have faded. 


Thus his memory, like some holy light, 
Kept alive in our hearts, will improve them, 
For worth shall look fairer and truth more bright, 
When we think how he lived but to love them. 
And, as fresher flowers the sod perfume 
Where buried saints are lying, 
So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom 
From the image he left there in dying! 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP. 


*T1s believed that this Harp, which I wake now for thee, 
Was a Siren of old, who sung under the sea ; 
And who often, at eve, through the bright waters roved, 


To meet on the green shore a youth whom she loved. 


But she loved him in vain, for he left her to weep, 
And in tears, all the night, her gold tresses to steep, 
Till Heaven looked wi pity on true love so warm, 
And changed to this soft p the sea-maiden’s form. 


Still her bosom rose fair-—still her cheeks amiled the same— 
While her sea-beauties gracefully form’d the light frame ; 
And her hair, as, let loose, o’er her white arm it fell, 

Was changed to bright chords, uttering melody’s spell. 


Hence it came, that this soft Harp so long hath been known 
To mingle love’s language with sorrow’s sad tone; 

Till thou didst divide them, and teach the fond lay, 

Te speak love when I’m near thee, and grief when away ! 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 


Ox! the days are gone, when Beatty bright 
My heart's chain wove ; ; 
When my dream of life from morn till night 
a8 love, still love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam, 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream : 
No, there’s ing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 
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Though the bard to purer fame may soar, 
When wild youth’s past ; 
Thongh he win the wise, who frown’d before, 
To smile at last ; 
He'll never meet 
A joy 80 sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 
And, at every close, she blush'd to héar 
The one loved name. 


No—that hallow’d form is ne’er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Ntill it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste. 
"T'was odour fled 
As soon as shed ; 
"T'was morning’s wingéd dream ; 
Twas a light that ne’cr can shine again 
On life’s dull stream : 
Oh ! ’twas light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream. 


THE PRINCE’S DAY.? 


Tuovucu dark are our sorrows, to-day we'll forget them, 
And smile through our tears, like a sunbeam in showers : 
There never were hearts, if our rulers would let them, 
More form’d to be grateful and blest than ours, 
But just when the chain 
Has ceased to pain, 
And hope has enwreathed it round with flowers, 
here comes a new link 
Our spirits to sink— 
Oh ! the joy that we taste, like the light of the poles, 
Is a flash amid darkness, too brilliant to stay ; 
But, though ’twere the last little spark in our souls, 
We must light if up now, on our Prince’s Day. 


Contempt on the minion who calls you disloyal ! 
Though fitree to your foe, to your friends you are true ; 
And the tribute most high to a head that is royal, 
* Is love from a heart that loves liberty too. 
While cowards, who blight 
Your fame, your right, 
Would shrink from the blaze of the battle array, 
The standard of Green 
In front would be seen— 


! This song was written for a féte in honour of the Prince of Wales's birth friend 
Mayor Bryan at his seat in the county of Kilkenny. day, given bymy 
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Oh! my life on your faith ! were you summon’d this minute, 
You'd cast every bitter remembrance away, 

And show what the arm of old Erin has in it, 
When roused by the foe, on her Prince’s Day. 


He loves the Green Islé, and his love is recorded 
In hearts which have suffered too much to forget : 
And hope shall be crown’d, and attachment rewarded, 
And Erin’s gay jubilee shine out yet. 
The gem may be broke 
By many a stroke, 
But nothing can cloud its native ray, 
Each fragment will cast 
A light to the last, — 
And thus Erin, my country, though broken thou art, 
There’s a lustre within thee that ne’er will decay ; 
A spirit which beams through each suffering part, 
And now smiles at all pain on the Prince’s Day. 


WEEP ON, WEEP ON. 


WEEP on, weep on, your hour is past ; 
Your dreams of pride are o’er ; 
The fatal chain is round you cast, 
And you are men no more. 
In vain the hero’s heart hath bled ; 
The sage’s tongue hath warn’d in vain ;-—~ 
O Freedom ! once thy flame hath fied, 
It never lights again ! 


Weep on—perhaps in after days, 
They'll learn to love your name ; 

When many a decd may wake in praise 
That long hath slept in blame. 

And whon they tread the ruin’d aisle 
Where rest at length the lord and slave, 

They'll wondering ask, how hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave ? 


‘Twas fate,’ they'll say, ‘a waywerd fate, 
Your web of discord wove ; 

And, while your ee join’d in hate, 
You never join’d in love. 

But hearts fell off that ought to twine, 
And man profaned what God had given, 

Till some were heard to curae the shrine 
Where others knelt to Heaven.’ 
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LESBIA HATH A BEAMING EYE. 


Lzspra hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and left its arrows fly, 
ut what they aim at no one dreamcth. 
Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
My Nora’s lid that seldom rises ; 
Few its looks, but every one, 
Like eres astm light, surprises. 
O my Nora Creina, dear, 
My gentile, bashful Nora Creina, 
Beauty lies 
In many eyes, 
But love in yours, my Nora Creina ! 


Losbia wears a robe of gold, 
But ali so close the nymph hath laced it, 
Not a charm of beauty’s mould 
Presumes to stay where Nature placed it. 
Oh, my Nora’s gown for me, 
That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 
Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swell as Heaven pleases. 
Yes, my Nora Creina, dear, 
My simple, graceful Nora Creina, 
WNature’s dress 
Is loveliness— 
The dress you wear, my Nora Creina. 


Lesbia hath a wit refined, 
But when its points are gleaming round us, 
Who can tell if they’re design’d 
To dazzle merely, or to wound us ? 
Pillow’d on my Nora’s heart 
In safer slumber Love reposes— 
Bed of peace ! whose roughest part 
Is but the crumphing of the roses. 
O my Nora Creina, dear, 
My mild, my artless Nora Creina, 
Wit, though bright, 
» Hath no such light 
As warms your eyes, my Nora Creina. 


I SAW THY FORM IN YOUTHFUL PRIME. 


I saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor prs ce that pale decay __ 

Would before the steps of Time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary ! 
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Yet still thy features wore Wit Bans 


Which fleets not with the b 
And life ne’er look’d more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary 1 


As streams that run o’er golden mines, 
Yet humbly, calmly glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 

So, veil’d beneath the simplest guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that which charm’d all other eyes 
Seem’d worthless in thine own, Mary ! 


If souls could always dwell above, 
Thou ne’er hadst left that sphere ; 

Or could we keep the souls we love, 
We ne'er had lost thee here, Mary ! 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary !? 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE.? 


By that Lake whose gloomy shore But nor earth nor heaven is free 

Skylark never warbles o’er,* From her power, if fond she be : 
ere the cliff hangs high and stecp, Even now, while calm he sleeps, 

Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep. Kathleen o’er him leans and weeps. 


ioe rail dada ae Fearless she had track’d his feet 


Ate god aa ee vow 
WRAY SDAD ly Be con a0. Her mild glances met it too. 


"Twas from Kathleen’s eyes he fiew,— Ah Be A Saints have cruel hearts !, 
Eyes of most unholy blue ! Sternly from his bed he starts, 

She had loved him well and long, And, with rude, repulsive shock, 
Wish’d him hera, nor thought it wrong. Hurls her from the beetling rock. 
Wheresoe’er the Saint would ae 


Still he heard her light foot ni Glendalough ! thy gloomy wave 


East or west, where’er he turn d, coe it ay cee ak to lat) ! 


Still her eyes before him burn'd. Felt her loveand mourn’d her fate. 

On the bold cliff’s bosom cast, When he said, ‘Heaven rest her soul !’ 

Tranguil now he sleeps at last ; Round the Lake light music stole ; 
Dreams of heaven, nor thinks that e’er And her ghost was seen to glide, 
Woman’s smile can haunt him there, Smiling, o’er the fatal tide ! 


; 


' I have here made a feeble effort to imitate rock is to be seen at Glendalough, a most gloomy 
#:t exquisite inscription of Shenatone’s, ‘Heu! and romantic spot in the county of Wicklow. 
quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui ° There are many other curious traditions con- 
meminisse I’ cerning this lake, which may be found in Giral- 
® This ballad is founded upon one ofthe many dus, Colgan, &c. 
stories related of St, Kevin, whose bed in the 
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SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND. 


SHE is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her sighing ; 

But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking ;— 

Ah! little they think, who oie oe in her strains, 
How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking. 


He had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest 
When they promisc a glorious morrow ; 

They'll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the Weat, 
From her own lovéd island of sorrow. 


NAY, TELL ME NOT. 


Nay, tell me not, dear, that the goblet drowns 
One charm of feeling, one fond regret ; 
Believe me, a few of thy angry frowns 
Are all l’ve sunk in its bright wave yet. 
Ne’er hath a beam 
Been lost in the stream 
That ever was shed from thy form or soul ; 
The spell of those eyes, 
The balm of thy sighs, 
Still float on the surface, and hallow my bowl. 
Then fancy not, dearest, that wine can stcal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 
Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 
The bowl but brightens my love for thee. 


They tell us that Love, in his fairy bower, 
Had two blush-roses, of birth divine ; 
He sprinkled the one with a rainbow’s shower, 
But bathed the other with mantling wine. 
von did the buds 
That drank of the floods 
Distill’d by the rainbow decline and fade; 
While those which the tide 
Of ruby had dyed 
All blush’d into beauty, like thee, sweet maid ! 
Then fancy not. dearest, that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me ; 
Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 
The bowl but brightens my love for thee. 
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AVENGING AND BRIGHT. 


AVENGING and bright falls the swift sword: of Erin! 
On him who the brave sons of Usna betray’d— 
For every fond eye he hath waken’d a tear in, 
A drop from his heart-wounds shall weep o’er her blade. 


By the red cloud that hung over Conor's dark dwelling,? 
When Ulad’s* three champions lay sleeping in gore— 

By the billows of war, which so often, meh swelling, 
Have wafted these heroes to victory’s shore— 


We swear to revenge them !—no joy shall be tasted, 
The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed, 
Our hall shall be mute and our fields shall lie wasted, 
Till vengeance is wreak’d on the murderer’s head ! : 


Yes, monarch ! though sweet are our home recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness fall ; 
Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes, our affections, 

Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all! 


WHAT THE BEE IS TO THE FLOWERET., 


He.—WHAT the bee is to the floweret, 
When he looks for honey-dew, 
Through the leaves that close embower it, 
That, my love, Pll be to you, 


She.—What the bank, with verdure glowing, 
“tn to Mah that beeper 
ispering kisses, while they're goi 
That I'll be to you, my dear. ie 


She.—Bnt, they say, the bee’s a rover, 
o will fly when sweets are gone; 
And, when once the kiss is over, 
Faithless brooks will wander on. 


! Tho words of this song wero suggested by (both regarding Tuatha de Denans), and this 
the very ancient lrish story called ‘Deirdri; or, “The Death of the Children of Usnach,” which is 
the Lamentable Fate of the Sons of Usnach,’ a Milesian ’ At p. 205 of theae Melodies 
which been translated literally from the will also be found a u the story of the 
Gaelic by Mr. O’Flanagan (see vol. i. of Trans Children of Lear, or Lir; ‘Silent, O Moyle !’ &. 
actions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin), and | Whatever may be thought ofthose sanguine 
which it appears that the ‘Darthula’ of claims to antiquity which Mr. O’Flanagan and 
n is founded. The treachery of Conor, others advance for the literature of Ireland, it 
king of Ulster, in putting to death the three sons would be a very las reproach upon our 
of Usna, was the cause o if the ae of this 
ater, which terminated In the on of gentleman did not meet with all the liberal en- 
Eman. ‘Fhis story,’ says Mr. O'Flanagan, couragement which they merit. 
es tig riney held a: h rn ike view the cloud that | here yc in 
aa one 10 three c stories o es. see over Eman a chilling 
irteh, These are “The Loe, of the Chddren of | of blood tinged red."==Dettatl's Song. 


Touran,” “The Death of the Children of Lear t% 
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Bea Nay if flowers will lose their looks, 
f sunny banks will wear away, 
Tis but right that bees and brooks 
Should sip and kiss them while they may. 


LOVE AND THE NOVICE. 


* HERE we dwell in holiest bowers, 
Where angels of light o’er our orisons bend ; 
Where sighs of devotion and breathings of flowcrs 
To heaven in mingled odour ascend. 
Do not distur) our calm, O Love! 
So like is thy form to the cherubs above, 
It well might deceive such hearts as ours.’ 


Love stood near the Novice and listen’d, 
And Love is no novice in taking a hint; 
His laughing blue eyes soon with piety glisten’d ; 
His rosy wing turn’d to heaven’s own tint. 
‘Who would have thought,’ the urchin cries, 
‘That Love could so well, so gravely disguise 
His wandering wings and wounding eyes?’ 


Love now warms thee, waking and sleeping, 
Young Novice, to him all thy orisons rise. 
He tinges the heavenly fount with his weeping, 
He brightens the censer’s flame with his sighs. 
Love is the saint enshrined in thy breast, 
And angels themselves would admit such a guest, 
If he came to them clothed in Piety’s vest. 


THIS LIFE IS ALL CHEQUER’D WITH PLEASURES AND WOEs. 


Tuts life is all chequer’d with pleasures and woes, 
That chase one another like waves of the deep— 
Each brightly or darkly, as onward it flows, 
Reflecting our eyes, as they sparkle or weep. 
So closely our whims on our miseries tread, 
That the daugh is awakcd ere the tear can be dried ; 
And, as fast as the rain-drop of Pity is shed, 
» The goose-plumage of Folly can turn it aside. 
But pledge me the cup—if existence would cloy, 
ith hearts ever happy, and heads ever wise, 
Be ours the light Sorrow, half-sister to voy, 
And the light brilliant Folly that flashes and dies. 


When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fount, 
Through fields full of light, and with heart full of play, 
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Light rambled the boy, over meadow and mount, 
d neglected his task for the flowers om the way.! 
Thus many, like me, who in yore should have tasted 
The fountain that runs by Philosophy’s shrine, 
Their time with the flowers on the margin have wasted 
And left their light urns all as empty as mine. 
But pledge me the goblet--while Idleness weaves 
These flowerets together, should Wisdom but see 
One bright drop or two that has fallen on the leaves 
From her fountain divine, ’tis sufficient for me. 


O THE SHAMROCK ! 


THROUGH Erin’s Isle, 
To sport awhile, 
As Love and Valour wander’d, 
With Wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bight 
A thousand arrows souander'd ; 
Where'er they pass, 
A triple grass? 
Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emerald seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming. 
O the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock ! 


Says Valour, ‘See, 
They spring for me, 
Those | gems of morning !’ 
Says Love, ‘No, no, 
For me they grow, 
My fragrant path adorning.’ 
But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 
And cries, ‘Oh! do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three godlike friends, 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever !” 
O the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock ! 


1 Proposito florem preetulit officio.—Propert, | if there be any other reason for our adoption of 
Yb. i. eleg. 20. this plant py national emblem. Hope eau 
* Saint Patrick is said to have made use of | the ancient, was somotimes re as a 
d, ‘standing upon tip-toes, and a 


the nunne of Shamrock, in explaining the octeine | trefoll, ox tnnee-cclautad state in tes rend 
e name o »in ex C) oil, or three-e 8, or . 
of the Trinity to the pagan ieiale To not kaow sia 
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So firmly fond 
May the bond 

They wove that morn together, 
And ne’er may fall 


On Wit’s celestial feather ! 
May Love, as twine 
His flowers divine, 
Of thorny falsehood weed ’em ! 
y Valour ne’er 
His standard rear 
yea the cause of Freedom ! 
O the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock ! 


AT THE MID HOUR OF NIGHT. 


At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thine eye ; 
And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air, 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there, 
And tell me our love is remember’d, even in the sky ! 
Then I sing the wild song ’twas once such pleasure to hear, 
When our voices, commingling, breathed, like one, on the ear ; 
And, as Echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 
I think, O my love! ’tis thy voice, from the Kingdom of Souls,! 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear. 


ONE BUMPER AT PARTING. 


One bumper at parting !—though many 
Have circled the board since we met, 
The fullest, the saddest of any 
Remains to be crown’d by us yet. 
The sweetness that pleasure hath in it 
Is always so slow to come forth, 
That selalom, alas, till the minute 
It dies, do we know half its worth. 
But auras | our life’s happy measure 
Be all of such moments made up ; 
They’re born on the bosom of Pleasure, 
They die ’midst the tears of the cup. 


1 * There ave countries,’ Montaigne, ‘where they believe the souls of the happy live in all 
rv mig gle a delightfal fields; and that it is souls, repeating the words we utger, 
ve Mg 
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As onward we journey, how pleasant 
To pause and inhabit awhi 
Those few sunny spots, like the present, 
That ’mid the dull wilderness smile ! 
ate a & ype peamicigl 
ies, ‘Onward |’ and spurs the gay hours~— 
Ah, never doth time travel faster, 
Than when his way lies among flowers. 
But come—may our life’s happy measure 
Be all of such moments made up ; 
They’re born on the bosom of Pleagure, 
They die ’midst the tears of the cup. 


We saw how the sun look’d in sinking, 
The waters beneath him how bright, 

And now let our farewell of drinking 
Resemble that farewell of light. 

You saw how he finish’d, by darting 
His beam o’er a deep billow’s brim— 

So, fill up, let’s shine at our parting, 
In full, liquid glory, like him. 

And oh! may our life’s happy mcasure 
Of moments like this be made up ; 

Twas born on the bosom of Pleasure, 
It dies ’mid the tears of the cup. 


TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


'T1s the last rose of summer Thus kindly I scatter 
Left blooming alone ; Thy leaves o’er the bed, | 
All her lovely companions Where thy mates of the garaen 
Are faded and gone ; Lie scentless and dead. 
Ngfowerotherfindet, | so anon may alow 
To reflect back her blushes, And from Love'a shining stro 
To give sigh for sigh. The gems drop away ! 
fll not leave thee, thou lone one, When true hearts lie wither’d 
To pine on the stem ; And fond ones are flown, 
Since the lovely are sleeping, Oh ! who would inhabit 
Go sleep thou with them, This bleak world alone ! 


THE YOUNG MAY MOOK. 


THE young May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love, 
How sweet to rove 
Through Morna’s grove,} 
When the drowsy world is dreaming, love ! 


4 bere = to vir ct a a proses abe the Irish, Atay \ Bunting’s coliee- 
thon, one ear college com OAS Ar w death was as 
larly melanch and cniotende as his life had been amiable, Soonele aud exemplary, 
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Then awake !—the heavens look bright, my dear, 
"Tis never too late for delight, my dear, 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 


Now all the world is sleeping, love, 
But the Sage, his star-watch keeping, love, 
And I whose star, 
More glorious far, 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love. 
Then awake ! till risc of sun, my dear, 
The Sage’s glass we’ll shun, my dear, 
Or, in watching the flight 
Of bodies of lig t, 
He might happen to take thee for ouc, my dear. 


THE MINSTREL-BOY. 


Tu Minstrel-boy to the war is Bone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him; 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.— 
‘Land of song!’ said the warrior-bard, 
‘ Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, ae cag shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praisc thee !’ 


The Minstrel fell !—bnt the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under ; 
The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 
For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, ‘No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy songs were made for the brave and free, 
ey shall never sound in slavery ! 


THE SONG OF O’RUARK, 
PRINCE OF BREFFNI.* 


Tun valley ti stniling before me, 
Where lately I left her behind ; 
Yet I trembled, and something hung o’er me 
That sadden’d the joy of my mind. 
1 These stanzas are founded upon an event | king of Leinster had long conceived a vialent 
of most melancholy soportanes to Ireland, {f, as | affeetion for Dearbhorgil, daughter to the king 
ae told by our Irish historians, it Me zor of Meath, and though she had been for some 


of profiti = time married to O’Ruark, prince of Breffni, 
visions and subduin id The following are the | it eould net restrain his passion 


. They carried 
stances, as rdiated by O’Hallorgn:—‘The | on a private correspondence. and she informed 
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¥ look’d for the lamp which, she tokl me, 

Should shine when her pilgrim return'd ; 
But, though darkness Ly b to enfold me, 
N battlem 


o lamp from the ents burn’d. 


I flew to her chamber—’twas lonely, 
As if the loved tenant lay dead ;— 

Ah, would it were death, and death only ! 
But no, the young false one had fied. 

And there hung the lute that could soften 
My very worst pains into bliss, 
While the hand that had waked it so often 
Now throbb’d to a proud rival’s kiss. 


There was a time, falsest of women! 

When Breffni’s good sword would have sought 
That man, through a million of foemen, 

Who dared but to wrong thee in thought / 
While now—O degenerate daughter 

Of Erin, how fallen is thy fame ! 
And through ages of bondage and slaughter, 

Our country shall bleed for thy shame. 


Already the curse is upon her, 
And strangers her valleys profane ; 
They come to divide—to dishonour, 
And tyrants they long will remain. 
But onward !—the green banner rearing, 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt; 
On our side is Virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and Guilt. 


OH! HAD WE SOME BRIGHT LITTLE ISLE OF OUR OWN. 


Ox ! had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where a leaf never dies in the still-blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers; 
Where the sun loves to pause 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’cr the day ; 
Where sumply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give. « 








him that O’Ruark intended soon to go on a pil-| ched fled to England, and obtained the assis 
gtimage (an act of piety frequent in those days), | tance of Henry II. 

and conjured him to embrace that Syportaty ‘Such,’ adds Giraldus Cambreneis (as I find 
of conveying her from a husband she detested to | him in an old translation), ‘is the variable and 
a lover she adored. Mac Murchad too paneoally fickle nature of women, by whom all mischiefs 
So Enlaatel Por aheramoanch SOUT | ry te any oper by Mires dates 

of Ferns.’ monar come, 88 Thay & arous 

cuponsed the cacee of O'Huark, while Bac Mur: { by the destrgetion of Meo: 
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There with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 
We should love as they loved in the first golden time ; 
The glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air, 
Would steal to our hearts, and make all summer there. 
With affection as free 
From decline as the bowers, 
And with Hope, like the Bee, 
Livin oe on flowers, 
Our life should resemble a long day of light, 
And our death come on holy and calm as the night. 


FAREWELL !—BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME THE HOUR. 


FAREWELL !-—but whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Then think of the friend who once welcomed it too, 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 

His yriefs may return, not a hope may remain 

Of the few that have brighten’d his pathway of pain, 
But he no’er will forget the short vision that threw 

Its enchantment around him, while lingering with you. 


And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up 

To the highest top sparkle each heart and each cup, 
Where’er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends, shall be with you that night; 
Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your wiles, 
And return to me beaming all o’er with your smiles— 
Too blest, if it tells me that, ’mid the gay cheer, 

Some kind voice had murmur’d, ‘I wish he were here !’ 


Let Fate do her worst; there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d ! 
Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d— 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 


“OH ! DOUBT ME NOT. 


On! doubt me not—the season 
Is o’er, when Folly made me rove, 
And now the vestal, Reason, 
Shall watch the fire awaked by Love. 
Although this heart was early blown, 
And fairest hands disturb’d the tree, 
They only shook some blossoms dowa, 
Its fruit has all been kept for thee. 
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. ‘chen doubt me not—the season 
Is o'er when Folly made me rove, 
And now the vestal, Reason, 
Shall watch the fire awaked by Love, 


And though my lute no longer 
May sing of Passion’s ardent spell, 
Yet, trust me, all the stronger 
I feel the bliss I do not tell. 
The bee through many a garden roves, 
And hums his lay of courtship o’er, 
But, when he finds the flower he loves, 
He settles there, and hums no more. 
Then doubt me not—the season 
Is o’er when folly kept me free, 
And now the vestal, Reason, 
Shall guard the flame awaked by thee. 


YOU REMEMBER ELLEN.} 


You remember Ellen, our hamlet’s pride, 
How meekly she bless’d her humble lot, 

When the stranger, William, had made her his bride, 
And love was the light of their lowly cot. 

Together they toil’d through winds and rains, 

ill William at length in sadness said, 

‘We must seek our fortune on other plains ;’— 

Then, sighing, she left her lowly shed. 


They roam’d a long and a weary way, 
or much was the maiden’s heart at ease, 

When now, at the close of one stormy day, 

They see a proud castle among the trees. 
‘To-night,’ said the youth, ‘we'll shelter there; 

The wind blows cold, and the hour is latc :’ e 
So he blew the horn with a chieftain’s air, 

And the porter bow’d as they pass’d the gate. 


‘Now, welcome, lady,’ exclaim’d the youth, 
‘ This castle is thine, and these dark woods all !’ 
She believed him crazed, but his words were truth, 
For Ellen is Lady of Rosna Hal] ! 
Aud rere the Lord of Rosna loves 
What William the stranger woo'd and wed ;, 
And the light of bliss, in these lordly groves, 
Shines pure as it did in the lowly shed, 





1 This ballad was ted by a well-known and iuteresting story, told of a certain 
family in England. sa il ne — 
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VD MOURN THE HOPES, 
['’> mourmr the hopes that leave me, And though the hope be gone, love, 


{f thy smiles had left me too ; That long sparkled o’er our way, 
’'d weep when friends deceive me, | Oh! we shall journey on, love, 

If thon wert, like them, uutrue. More safely without its ray. 
3ut while I’ve thee boforo me, | Far better lights shall win me 


With heart so warm and eyes so|- Along the path I’ve yet to roam— 
i The mind that burns within me, 


t 
Yo clouds can linger o’er me, And pure smiles from thee at home. 


That smile turns them all to light, | 

Tis not in fate to harm me, Thus, when the lamp that lighted 
While fate leaves thy love to me ; | "The traveller at first goes out, 

Tis not in joy to charm me, He feels awhile bonighted, 
Unles# joy be shared with thee, And looks around in fear and doubt. 


Were worth a long, an endless year By cloudless starlight on he treads, 
Jf waking bliss without thee, And thinks no lamp so cheering 


ne minute’s dream about thee, : But soon, the prospect clearing, 
My own love, my only dear ! As that light which Heaven sheds, 


COME O’ER THE SEA. 


Come o’er the sea, Was not the sea 
Maiden, with me, Made for the Free, 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and Land for courts and chains alone? 
SNOWS ; Here we are slaves, 
Seasons may roll, But, on the waves, 
But the true soul Love and liberty’s all our own. 


Burns the same, where’er it goes. No cye to watch, and no tongue t 
Let fate frown on, so we love and part wound us, 
not ; All earth forgot, and all heaven around 
Tis life where thou art, ’tis death where us—- 


Shou art not. Then come o’er the sea, 
Then come o’er the sea, Maiden, with me, 
Maiden, with me, Mine through sunshine, storm, and 
Come wherever the wild wind SNOWS ; 
blows ; Seasons may roll, 
Seasons may roll, But the truc soul 
But the true soul Burns the same, where’er it gocs, 


Burns the same, wheve’er it goes, 


HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED. 


Has sorrow thy young days shaded, Does Time with his cold wing wither 
As clonds o'er the morning fleet ? Each teoling that once was dear ?— 
Too fast have those young days faded, Then, child of misfortune, come hither, 

That, even in sorrow, were sweet? I'll weep with thee, tear for tear, 
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Has love to that soul, so tender, On branch after branch alighting, 
Been like our Lagenian mine, The gem did she still display, ; 

Where sparkles ot pen splendour § And, when nearest and most inviting, 
All over the surface shine ? Then waft the fair gem away ? 


But, if i it 
“Ailured y a. ican Heerety If thus the young hours have fleeted, 
Ah ! false as the dream of the sleeper, When sorrow itaclf looked bright ; 
Like Love, the bright ore is gone. | if thus the fair hope hath cheated, 


That led thee along so light; 
Has Hope, like the bird in the story,’ | If thus the cold world now wither 


That flitted from tree to tree Each feeling that once was dear : 
With the talisman's glittering glory— | (‘ome, child of misfortune, come hither, 
Has hope heay that bird tothee’ © Pll woep with thee, tear for tear. 


NO, NOT MORE WELCOME. 


No, not more welcome the fairy numbers 
Of music fall on the sleeper’s ear, 

When, half awaking from fearful slumbers, 
He thinks the full quire of heaven is near— 

Than came that voice, when, all forsaken, 
This heart long had slecping lain, 

Nor thought its cold pulse would ever waken 
To such benign blessed sounds again. 


Sweet voice of comfort ! ’twas like the stealing 
Of summer wind through some wreathid shell— 
Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 
Of all my soul echoed to its spell !— 
’*T wag whisper’d balm—’twas sunshine spoken !-- 
I'd live years of grief and pain 
To have my long sleep of sorrow broken 
By such benign, blessed sounds again, 


WHEN FIRST I MET THEE, 


WuHeEn first I met thee, warm and young, 
There shone such truth about thee, 

And on thy lip such promise hung, 
I did not dare to doubt thee. 

I saw thee change, yet still relied, ‘ 
Still clung with hope the fonder, 

And thought, though false to all beside, 
From me thon couldst not wander. 








' Our Wicklow gold-mines, to which this verse | prince drew near i hopin it would drop it; but 
wludes, deserve, par the character here given i he approached, the b Fook wing, gd settled 
Otho bird, having gut ite iiss nik (al oop taan toa ae Tetneets of Caton 
: : mn se no Zummann e cess 0: 
far off, with the totonan in his trout’ The 
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But go, deceiver ! go,— 

The heart, whose hopes could make it 
Trust one so falee, so low, 

Deserves that thou shouldst break it. 


When every tongue thy follies named, 
I fled the unwelcome story ; 
Or found, in even the faults they blamed, 
Some gleams of future glory. 
IT atill waa truc, when nearer friends 
Conspired to wrong, to slight thee ; 
The heart, that now thy falsehood rends, 
Would then have bled to right thee. 
But go, deceiver ! go, — 
Some day, perhaps, thou’lt waken 
From pleasure’s dream to know 
The grief of hearts forsaken. 


Even now, though youth its bloom has sjied, 
No lighte of age adorn thee: 
The few, who loved thee once have fied, 
And they who flatter scorn thee. 
one midnight cup is pledged to slaves, 
o genial ties enwreathe it ; 
The smiling there, like light on graves, 
Has rank cold hearts beneath it. 
Go—go—though worlds were thine, 
I would not now surrender 
One taintless tear of mine 
For all thy guilty splendour ! 


And days may come, thou false one! yet 
When even those ties shall sever ; 
When thou wilt call, with vain regret, 
On her thou ’st lost for ever ; 
On her who, in thy fortune’s fall, 
With smiles hea still received thee, 
And gladly died to prove thee all 
Her fancy first believed thee. 
Go—go—’tis vain to curse, 
"Tis weakness to upbraid thee ; 
Hate cannot wish thee worse 
¢ chan guilt and shame have made thee, 


WHILE HISTORY'S MUSE. 


Witz History’s Muse the memorial was kesping 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For hers was the story that blotted the leaves. 
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But oh ! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright, 
When, after whole meee of sorrow and shame, 

She saw History write, 

With a pencil of light 
That illum’d the whole volume, her Wellington’s name! 


‘Hail, Star of my Isle ! said the Spirit, all sparkling 
With beams such as break from her own dewy — 
‘Through ages of sorrow, deserted and darkling, 
I’ve watch'd for some glory like thine to arise, 
For though Heroes I’ve number’d, unblest was their lot, 
And unhallow’d they sleep in the cross-waya of Fame ;— 
But oh! there is not 
One dishonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my Wellington’s name ! 


‘Yet still the last crown of thy toils is remaining, 
The grandest, the purest, even thou hast yet known ; 
Though proud was thy task, other nations unchaining, 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 
At the foot of that throne for whose weal thou hast atood, 
Go, plead for the land that first cradled thy fame— 
And, bright o’er the flood 
Of her tears and her blood, 
Let the rainbow of Hope be her Wellington’s name !’ 


THE TIME VE LOST IN WOOING. 


Tux time I’ve lost in wooing, Like him, too, Beauty won me, 
In cpt. Irae pursuing But while her eyes were on me, 
The light that lies If once their ray 
In woman's eyes, Was turn’d away, 
Has been my heart’s undoing. Oh! winds could not outrun me, 


Though Wisdom oft has sought me ; ; 
I goon the lore she brought me, : And are those follies going ? ‘ 


My only books And is my proud heart growing 

Were woman’s looks, Too cold or wise 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me. For brilliant eycs 

Again to set it glowing? 

Her smile when Beauty granted, No—vain, alas! th’ endeavour 

I hung with gaze enchanted, From bonds so sweet to sever ;— 
Like him the Sprite! Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Whom maids by ve Against a glance 

Oft meet in glen that’s haunted. ls now as weak as ever. 





Eo 


1 This alludes to a kind of Irish fairy, which is | t t that this was the sprite which we called 
to be met with, they say, in the fields af dusk. | the Leprechaun, but a high authority upon such 
fied ed in you gover Gur the moment you| national and intersting novel, “O'Doonell 
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OH, WHERE'S THE SLAVE, 


On, where’s the slave so lowly Lesa dear the laurel j 
Condemned to chains unholy, Alive, untouch’d, and blowing, 
Who, could he burst Than that whose braid 
His bonds at first Is pluck’d to shade 
Would pine beneath them poise | ? Tha brows with victory glowing. 
What soul, whose wrongs 4. eit, We tread the land that bore us, 
Would wait till time decay’d it, Her ar flag glitters o’er us, 
When thus its wing e friends we've tried 
At once ma A da Are by our side, 
To the throne of Him who made it? And the foe we hate before us. 
Farewell, Erin,—farewell, all, Farewell, Erin, —farewell, all, 
Who live to weep our fall. Who live to weep our fall. 


COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM. 


Comg&, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here : 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 


Oh ! what was love made for, if tis not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame ? 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


Thou hast call’d me thy Angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy Angel I'll be, ’mid the horrors of this, 

Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too. 


‘TIS GONE, AND FOR EVER. 


"Ts gone, and for ever, the light we saw breaking, 
ike Heaven’s first dawn o’er the sleep of the dead-~ 

When Man, from the slumber of ages awaking, 

Look’d upward, and bless’d the pure ray, ere it fled. 
"Tis gone, and the gleams it has left of its burnin 
But qeepen tht long night of bondage and mourning, 
That dark o’er the Kingdoms of earth is returning, 

*And darkest of all, hapless Erin, o’er thee, 

For high waa thy hope, when those glories were darti 

Around thee through all the gross clouds of the world, 
When Truth, from her fetters indignantly starting, 

At once, like a Sun-burst} her banner unfurl’d, 


4 * The Sun-Buret’ wae the fancifal name given by the ancient Irish to the royal banner, 
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Oh ! never shall earth see a moment #0 splendid— 

Then, then—had one Hymn of Deliverance blended 

The tongues of all nations—how sweet had ascended 
The first note of Liberty, Erin, from thee! 


But shame on those tyrants who envied the blessing ! 
And shame on the Noht race unworthy its good, 

Who, at Death’s reeking altar, like furies careasin 
The young hope of Freedom, baptized it in blood ! 

Then vanish’d for ever that fair, sunny vision, 

Which, spite of the slavish, the cold heart’s derision, 

Shall long be remember’d, ahi bright, and elysian, 
As first it arose, my lost Erin, on thee. 


I SAW FROM THE BEACH. 


I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on ; 

I came when the sun o’er that beach was declining, 
The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 


And such is the fate of our life’s early po: 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known ; 
Each wave, that we danced on at morning, ebbs from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 


Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night :— 

Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of Morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth Evening’s best light. 


Oh, who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 
en passion first waked o new life through his frame, 
And his soul— like the wood that grows precious in burning- 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite-flame ! 


FILL THE BUMPER FAIR. 


Fiuu the bumper fair ! And bring down its ra 
oa th : 


Every drop we sprinkle 


e starr’d dominions :— 


O’er the brow of Care } So we, Sages, sit 


Smooths away a wrinkle, 


And ’mid bumpers brightening, 


Wit’s electric flame From the héaven of Wit 
Ne’er s0 swiftly passes, Draw down all its lightning, 


As wh 
It 


en through the frame e 
shoots from brimming glasses bites Descapebat melt first 


Fill the bumper fair ! This ennobling thiret 
Every drop we sprinkle For wine's S tostial spirit ? 


O’er the brow of Care 
Smooths away a wrinkle. It we, apes ara day, 


orm us, 


Sages can, they sa Prometheus stole away 


p the lightring’s pinion, The living fires that warm ns, 
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The careless Youth, when up With which the Sparks of Soul 
To Glory’s fount aspiring, Max’d their burning treasure. 
Took nor urn nor on Hence the goblet’s shower 


To hide the pilfer’d fire in.— 


But oh, his joy ! when, round Hath suc Us to win us; 


The halls of heaven spyi Hence its ty power 
Among the atars he and 7 th that lame within ue 
A bowl of Bacchus lying. sch egr iad pecacoecee 
Every drop we sprinkle 
Some drops were in that bowl, O’er the brow of Care 
Remains of last night’s pleasure, Smooths away a wrinkle. 


DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY. 


DEAR Harp of my Country ! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long,’ 
When proudly, my own Island Harp, I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song ! 
The warm lay of love and the light note of gladness 
Have waken’d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 
But so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness, 
That even in thy mirth 1t will steal from thee still. 


Dear Harp of my Country ! farewell to thy numbers, 
This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine. 
Go, sleep with the sunshine of Fame on thy slumbers, 
Till touch’d by some hand less unworthy than mine * 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy glory alone ; 
It was dut as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 
And all the wild sweetness I waked was thy own, 


MY GENTLE HARP. 


My gentle Harp! once more I waken — 
e sweetness of thy slumbering strain ; 
In tears our last farewell was taken, 
And now in tears we meet again. 
No light of joy hath o’er thee broken, 
But—like those harps whose heavenly skill 
Of slavery, dark as thine, hath spoken— 
Thou hang’st upon the willows still. 
SereraS eee mR REET 


4 Tn that rebellious but beautiful song,‘When Walker tells us of a ‘celebrated contention for 
Erin firat rose,’ there is, if I recollect right, the precedence between Finn and Gaul, near Finn's 
following line + palace at — ye i arene 
‘ ’ anxious, 6, uce 0 

oe chain of silence was thrown o'er the hostilities, shook the Chain of Silence, and flang 
: themselves among the ranks.’—See also the 

The Chain of Silence was a sort of practical to Gaul, the son of Morni, in Misa Brooke's Re- 

figure of rhetorie among the ancient Irish, | liques of Lrish Poetry, 
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Aud yet, since last thy chord resounded, 

An hour of peace and triumph came, 
And many au ardent bosom bounded 

With hopes—that now are turned to shame, 
Yet even then, while Peace was singing 

Her halcyon song o’er land and sea, 
Though joy and re to others bringing, 

She only brought new tears to thee. 


Then who can ask for notes of pleasure, 
My drooping harp ! from chords like thine ? 
Alas, the lark’s gay morning measure 
As ill would suit the swan’s decline ! 
Or how shall I, who love, who bless thee, 
Invoke thy breath for freedoms strains, 
When even the wreaths in which I dress thee 
Are sadly mixcd—half flowers, half chains | 


But come—if yet thy frame can borrow 
One breath of joy—oh, breathe for me, 

And show the world, in chains and sorrow, 
How sweet thy music still can be ; 

How gaily, even ’mid gloom surrounding, 
‘Thou yet canst wake at pleasuro’s thrill—- 

Like Memnon’s broken image, sounding, 
’Mid desolation, tuneful still ! 


AS SLOW OUR SHIP. 


As slow our ship her foamy track And when, in other climes, we meet 
Against the wind was cpr Some isle or vale enchanting, 
Her trembling pennant still looked Where all looks flowery, wild, and 
back sweet, 
To that dear isle twas leaving. And nought but love is leony 
So loth we part from all we love, We think how great had been our bliss, 
From all the links that bind us; lf Heaven had but assigned us 
So turn our hearts, where’er we rove, To live and die in scenes like this, 
To those we've left behind us ! With some we've left behind us ! 
When round the bow] of vanished years 


We with joyous seeming,— —_-As travellers oft look back, at eve, 
With smiles, that might as well be | When eastward darkly going, 


tears, To gaze upon that light thev leave 
So faint, 80 ~ their reer igs ; P ar — manne of nla’ owing,— 
While m ings us again o, when the close jure’s day 
Each, early Be that twined he To gloom hath near consigned us, 


Oh, sweet’s the cup that circles then We turn to catch one fading ray 
q those we've left behind us ! Of joy that’s left: behind us. 
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IN THE MORNINU OF LIFE. 


In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown, 
And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 
When we live in a bright-beaming world of our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all from within ; 
Oh, it is not, believe me, in that happy time 
We can love as in hours of less transport we may :— 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, ’tis the gay sunny prime, 
But affection is warmest when these fade away. 


When we see the first glory of youth pass us by, 
Like a leaf on the stream that will never return ; 
When our cup, which had sparkled with pleasure so high, 
First tastes of the other, the dark flowing urn; 
Then, then is the moment affection can sway 
With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew ; 
Love nursed among pleasures is faithless as they, 
But the Love born of sorrow, like sorrow, is true ! 


In climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes, 
Yet faint is the odour the flowers shed about ; 

*Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weeping skies 
That call the full spirit of fragrancy out. 

So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth, 
But ’tis only in grief truc affection appears ;— 

And even though to smiles it may first owe its birth, 
AN the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears. 


WHEN COLD IN THE EARTH. 


WHEN cold in the carth hes the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then ; 
Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, 
Alig 4 o’er them in silence, and close it again. 
And, oh ! if ’tis pain to remember how far 
Krom the pathways of light he was tempted to roam, 
Be it bliss to remember that thou wert the star 
That atese on his darkness and guided him home. 


From thee and thy innocent heauty first came 
The revealings that taught him true Love to adore, 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him with shame 
From the idvls he blindly had knelt to before. 
O’er the waves of a life, long benighted and wild, 
Thou camest, like a soft golden calm o’er the sea ; 
And if happiness purely and glowingly smiled 
On his evening horizon, tho light was from thee. 
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And though sometimes the shade of past folly would rise, 
And though Falsehood again would allure him to stray, 
He but turned to the glory that dwelt in those eyes, 
And the folly, the f ood, soon regehed away. 
As the Priests of the Sun, when their altar grew am, 
At the day-beam alone could its lustre repair, 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him, 
He but flew to that smile, and rekindled it there. 


REMEMBER THEE! 


REMEMBER thee ! yes, while there’s life in this heart, 
It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art ; 

More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 


Wert thou all that I wish thee,—great, glorious, and free— 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,— 

I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 

But, oh! could I love thee more deeply than now ? 


No, thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 

But make thee more painfully dear to thy sons— 
Whose hearts, like the young of the desert-bird’s nest, 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy breast ! 


WREATHE THE BOWL. 


WREATHE the bow] "Twas nectar fed 
With flowers of soul, Of old, ’tis said, 

The brightest wit can find us ; Their Junos, Joves, Apollos ; 
We'll take a flight And man may brew 
Towards heaven to-night, His nectar too, 

And leave dull earth behind us ! The rich receipt’s as follows : 
Should Love amid Take wine hke this, 

The wreaths be hid Let looks of bliss 

That Joy, the enchanter, brings us, Around it well be blended ; 
No danger fear Then bring wit’s beam 
While wine is near, To warm the stream, 

W7e’]] drown him if he stings us. And there’s your nectar, splendid ! 
Then wreathe the how So, wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul, With flowers of soul 

The brightest wit can find us ; The brightest wit can find us; 
We'll take a flight We'll take a flight 
Towards heaven to-night, Towards heaven to-night, 


And leave dull earth behind us. And leave dull earth behind us ! 
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Say, why did Time Make pleasure glide 
His glass sublime In double tide, 
Fill up with sands unsightly, And fill both ends for ever ! 
en wine, he knew, Then wreathe the bowl 
Runs brisker ; With flowers of soul, 
And opel far more brightly? The brightest wit can find us ; 
Oh, lend it us, We'll take a flight 
And, amiling thus, ‘Towards heaven to-night, 
The glass in two we'll sever, | And leave dull earth behind us. 


WHENPT’ER I SEE THOSE SMILING EYES. 


WHENE’ER I see those smiling eyes, 
All filled with hope, and joy, and light, 
As if no cloud could ever rise 
To dim a heaven so purely bright— 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 
In grief may lose its every ray, 
And that light heart so joyous now, 
Almost forget it once was gay. 


For Time will come with all his blights, 
The ruined hope—the friend unkind— 
The love that leaves, where’er it lights, 
A chilled or burning heart behind ! 
While youth, that now like snow appears, 
Ere sullied by the darkening rain, 
When once ’tis touched by sorrow’s tears, 
Will never shine so bright again. 


If THOU’LT BE MINE. 


Tr thou’lt be mine, the treasures of air, 
Of earth and sea, shall lie at thy feet ; 
Whatever in Fancy’s eye looks fair, 
Or in Hope’s sweet music is most sweet, 
Shell be ours, if thou wilt be mine, love! 


Bright flowers shall bloom wherever we rove, 
A voice divine shall talk in each stream, 
The stars shall look like worlds of love, 
And this earth be all one beautiful dream 
In our eyes, if thou wilt be mine, love! 


And thoughts, whose source is hidden and high, 
Like streams that come from heavenward hills, 
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Shall keep our hearts—like meadsz, that lie 
To be bathed by those eternal rillsa— 
Kiver green, if thou wilt be mine, love! 


All this and more the Spirit of Love 
Oan breathe o’er them who feel his apella ; 
That heaven, which forms his home above, 
He can make on earth, wherever he dwells, 
And he will—if thou wilt be mine, love! 


TO LADIES’ EYES. 


To ladies’ eyes a round, boy, 

We can't refuse, we can’t refuse ; 
Though bright eyes so abound, boy, 

"Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose. 
For thick as stars that lighten 

Yon airy bowers, yon airy bowers, 
The countless eyes that brighten 

This earth of ours, this earth of ours. 
But fill the cup—where’er, boy, 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
We're sure to find Luve there, boy, 

So drink them a]Jl! so drink them all! 


Some looks there are so holy, 

They seem but given, they seem but given, 
As splendid beacons solely, 

To light to heaven, to co to heaven. 
While some—oh! ne’cr believe them— 

With tempting ray, with tempting ray, 
Would lead us (God forgive them !) 

The other way, the other way. 
But fill the cup—where’er, boy, 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
We’re sure to find Love there, boy, 

So drink them all! so drink them all! 


a anti sobipgictrentield a Fi 
ve seems portray ve seems portrayed § 
But shun the flattering error, ips 

"Tis but his shade, *tis but his shade. 
Himeelf has fixed his dwelling 

In eyes we know, in eyes we know, 
And lips—but this is telling, 

here they go! so here they go ! 

Fill up, fill up—where’er, boy, 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
We're sure to find Love there, boy, 

So drink them all! so drink them all ! 
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FORGET NOT THE FIELD. 


ForcGET not the field where they perished, 
The truest, the last of the brave, 

All gone—and the bright hope they cherished 
Gone with them, and quenched in their grave. 


Oh ! could we from death but recover 
Those hearts, as they bounded before, 

In the face of high Heaven to fight over 
That combat for frcedom once more ;—~ 


Could the chain for an instant be riven 
Which Tyranny flung round us thon, 
Oh! tis not in Man nor in Heaven 
To let Tyranny bind it again ! 


But ‘tis past—and though blazoned in story 
The name of our Victor may he, 

Accursed is the march of that glory 
Which treads o’er the hearts of the free. 


Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Tlumed by one patriot naime, 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On liberty’s ruins to fame ! 


THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE. 


THEY may rail at this life—from the hour I began it, 
I’ve found it a life full of kindness and bliss ; 

And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this, 

As long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptured I see, 

They may say what they will of their orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


kn Mercury’s star, where each minute can bring them 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain on high, 
Though the nymphs may have livelier poeta to sing them, 
They’ve none, even there, more enamoured than I. 
And as long as this harp can be wakened to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, 
They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 


But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me, i5 
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In that star of the west, by whose shadowy splendour 
At twilight so often we've roamed through the dew, 
There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms as tender, 
And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you. 

But though they were even more bright than the queen 
Of that isle they inhabit in heaven’s blue sea, 

As I never those fair young celestials have seen, 
Why,—this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare, 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 
Heaven knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 
Oh ! think what a world we should have of it here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, : 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me, 


OH FOR THE SWORDS OF FORMER TIME! 


Ox for the swords of former time ! Oh for the kings who flourished then ! 
Oh for the men who bore them, Oh for the pomp that crowned thom, 

When, armed for Right, they stood When hearts and hands of freeborn 

sublime, men 

And tyrants crouched before them ! Were all the ramparts round them ! 

When pure yet, ere courts began When, safe built on bosoms true, 
With honours to enslave him, The throne was but the centre 

The best honours worn by Man Round which Love a circle drew, 
Were those which Virtue gave him. That Treason durst not enter. 

Oh for the swords of former time! Oh for the kings who flourished then! 
Oh for the men who bore them, Oh for the pomp that crowned them, 


When, armed for Right, they stood When hearts and hands of freehorn 
sublime, men 
And tyrants crouched before them! Were all the ramparts round them! 


NE’ER ASK THE HOUR. 


Ne’rr ask the hour—what is it to us But moments of joy are, like Lesbia’s 
How Time deals out his treasures ? ne. gs 
The golden moments lent us thus Too quick and sweet to be reckoned. 
Are not his coin, but Pleasure’s, Ther fill the cup—what is it to us 
If counting them over oould add to How Time his circle measures ? 
their bliases, ; . The fairy hours we call up thus 
I'd number each glorious second : Obey no wand but Pleasure's ! 
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Young Joy ne'er thought of count- Than to watch with old Care how the 


ing, hours, shadow stole on, 
Till Care, one summer’s morning, And how fant that light was going 
Set up among his smiling flowers So fill the cup—what is it to us 
A di by. way of warning. How Time his circle measures ? 
But Joy loved better to gaze onthesun, The fairy hours we call up thus 
As long as its light was glowing, Obey no wand but Pleasure’s. 


SATL ON, SAIL ON. 


SalI on, sail on, thou fearless bark— 
Wherever blows the welcome wind, 
It cannot lead to scenes more dark, 
More sad, than those we leave behind. 
Each wave that es seems to say, 
‘Though death beneath our smile may be, 
Less cold we are, less false than they 
Whose smiling wrecked thy hopes and thee.’ 


Sail on, sail on—through endless space— 
Through calm—through tempest—stop no more ; 
The stormiest sea’s a reating-p 
To him who leaves such hearts on shore. 
Or-—if some desert land we meet, 
Where never yet false-hearted men 
Profaned a world that else were sweet— 
Then rest thee, bark, but not till then. 


THE PARALLEL. 


Yes, sad one of Sion,+—if closely resembling, 
In shame and in sorrow, thy withered-up heart— 
drinking, deep, deep, of the same ‘cup of trembling’ 
Could make us thy children, our parent thou art. 


Like thee doth ou. nation lie conquered and broken, 
And fallen from her head is the once royal crown ; 

Tn her streets, in her halls, Desolation hath spoken, 
And ‘while it is day yet, her sun hath gone down.’ 


"Like thine doth her exile, mid dreams of returning, 
Die far from the home it were life to behold ; 
Like thine do her sons, in the day of their mourning, 
Remember the bright things that bless’d them of old! 





— 


' These verses were written after the perusal of « treatise by Mr. Hamilton, professing to prove 
that the Irish were originally Jews, ms mae 
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Ah, well may we call her, like thee, ‘the Forsaken,’ 
Her boldest are vanquished, her proudest are slaves ; 
And the harps of her minstrels, when gayest they waken, 
Have breathings as sad as the wind over graves ! 


Yet hadst thou thy vengeance—yet came there the morrow, 
That shines out at last on the longest dark night, 

When the sceptre that smote thee with slavery and sorrow 
Was shivered at once, like a reed, in thy sight. 


When that cup, which for others the proud Golden City 
Had brimmed full of bitterness, drenched her own lips, 

And the world she had trampled on heard, without pity, 
The howl in her halls and the cry from her ships. 


When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust, f 
And—a ruin, at last, for the earth-worm to cover— 
The Lady of Kingdoms lay low in the dust. 


DRINK OF THIS CUP. 


Drink of this cup—you'll find there’s a apell in 

Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are in, 

Only taste of the bubble that gleams on the top of it ; 
But would you rise above earth, till akin 

To immortals themselves, you must drain every drop of it. 
Send round the cup—for oh ! there’s ah tr in 

Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


Never was philtre formed with such power 

To charm and bewilder as this we are quaffing ! 
Its magic began, when, in Autnmn’s Fish Hoar, 

As a harvest of gold in the fields it stood laughing. 
There having by Nature’s enchantment been filled 

With the balm and the bloom of her kindliest weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was distilled, 

To enliven such hearts as are here brought together ! 
Then drink of the cup—you'll find there’s a spell in 

Its every dro Bees the ills of mortality— 8 
Talk of the cordial that g eeprit for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


And though, perhaps—but breathe it to no one— 
Like cauldrons the witch brews at midnight so awful, 
in secret this  emaede wes first taught to flow on, 
Yet—’tisn’t less potent for being unlawful, 
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What though it may taste of the smoke of that flame 
Which in silence extracted ita virtue forbidden ? 
Fill up—there’s a fire in some hearts I could name, 
Which may work to its charm, though now lawless and hidden. 
So drink of the cup—for oh ! there’s a spell in 
Its every sae pred the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that gasariy for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Down in the valley come meet me to-night, 
And I'll tell you your fortune truly 

As ever 'twas told, by the new moon’s light, 
To young maidens shining as newly. 


But, for the world, let no one be nigh, 
Lest haply the stars should deceive me ; 
These secrets between you and me and the sky 
Should never go farther, believe me. 


If at that hour the heavens be not dim, 
My science shall call up before you 

A male apparition—the image of him 
Whose destiny ’tis to adore you. 


Then to the | pena be thou but kind, 
And round you so fondly he’ll hover; 
You’ll hardly, my dear, any difference find 

’Twixt him and a true living lover. 


Down at your fect, in the pale moonlight, 
He'll kneel with a warmth of emotion— 

An ardour, of which such an innocent sprite 
You’d scarcely believe had a notion. 


What other thoughts and events may arise, 

As in Destiny’s book I’ve not seen them, 

_ Must only be left to the stars and yom eyes 
To settle ere morning between them. 


OH, YE DEAD! 


Ou, ye dead ! oh, ye dead ! whom we know by the light you give 
your cold gleaming eyes, though you move like men who live, 
\y leave you thus your graves. 


—_ 
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‘Where the worm and the sea-bird only know your bed, 
To haunt this spot, where all 
: Those eyes that wept your fall, 
And the hearts that bewailed you, like your own, lie dead { 


It is trune—it-is true—we are shadows cold and wan ; 
Tt is true—it is true—all the friends we loved are gonc. 
But, oh! thus even in death, 
So sweet is still the breath 
Of the fields and the flowers in a hae we wandered o’er, 
That, ere condemned we go 
To freeze mid Hecla’s! snow, 
We would taste it awhile, and dream we live once more ! 


O’DONOGHUE'S MISTRESS.* 


Or all the fair months, that round the sun 
In light-linked dance their circles run, 
Sweet May, sweet May, shine thou for me! 
For still, wheu thy earliest beams arise, 
That youth who beneath the blue lake lies, 
Sweet May, sweet May, returns to me. 


Of all the smooth lakes, where daylight leaves 
His lingering smile on yolden eves, 
Fair lake, fair lake, thou'rt dear to me; 
For when the last April sun | Pitel dim, 
Thy Naiads prepare his atged for him 
Who dwells, who dwells, bright lake, in thee. 


Of all the proud steeds, that ever bore 
Young pluméd chicfs on sea or shore, 

White steed, white steed, most joy to thee, 
Who still, with the first young glance of spriny, 
From under that glorious lake Font bring, 

Proud steed, proud steed, my love to me. 


While white as the sail some bark unfurls, 
When newly launched, thy long mane? curls, 
Fair seed, fair steed, as white and free; 








1 Paul Zeland mentions that there is a moun- 
tain in some part of Ireland where the ghosts of 
persons who have died in foreign lands walk 
about and converse with those they meet, like 
living people. 1f asked why they do not return 
to their homes, they say they are obliged to go to 
Mount Hecla, and disappear immediately. 

4 The perenne of the tradition respectin 
O'Donoghue and his white horse may be foun 
in Mr. Weld’s Account of Killarney, or more 
fully detailed in Derriok's Letters. For man 
years after his death, the spirit of this hero is 
supposed to have been seen on the morning of 


white horse, to the sound of sweet, unearthly 
music, and preceded by groupe of youths and 
maidens, who flung wreaths of delicate spring 
flowers in his path. 

Among other stories connected with this 
Legend of the Lakes, it is said that there was a 
young and beautiful girl, whose imagination was 
80 impressed with the idea of this visionar 
chieftain, that she fancied herself in love with 
him, and at lest, in a fit of insanity on a May- 
morning threw herself jnto the lake, 

3 The boatmen of Killarney call those waves 
which come of a windy day, crested with foam. 
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And spirits, from all the lake’s deep bowers, 
Glide o’er the blue wave scattering flowers, 
Fair steed, around my love and thee : 


Of all the sweet deaths that maidens die, 
Whose lovers beneath the cold wave lie, 

Most sweet, most sweet, that death will be, 
Which under the next May-evening’s light, 
When thou and thy steed are lost to sight, 

Dear love, dear love, I'll die for thee, 


ECHO. 


How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To music at night, 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, o’er lawns and lakea, 

Goes answering light. 


Yet Love hath echoes truer far 
d far more sweet, 
Than o'er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 
The songs repeat. 


*Tis when the sigh in youth sincere, 
And only then, — 
The sigh, that’s breathed for one to hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear, 
Breathed back again ! 


OH! BANQUET NOT. 


Ox ! banquet not in those shining bowers 
Where youth resorts, but come to me ; 

For mine’s a garden of faded flowers, 
More fit for sorrow, for age, and thee. 

And there we shall have our feast of tears 
And many a cup in silence pour— 

Our guests, the shades of former years— 
Our toasts, to lips that bloom no more. 


There, while the myrtle’s withering boughs 
Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 

We'll brim the howl to broken vows, 
To friends long lost. the changéd. the dead. 
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Or, as some blighted laurel waves 
Ite branches o’er the dreary spot, 
We'll drink to those neglected graves 
Where valour sleeps, unnamed, forgot ! 


THEE, THEE, ONLY THEE. 


Tne dawning of morn, the day-light’s sinking, 
The night’s long hours still find me thinking 
Of thee, thee, only thec. 
When friends are met, and goblets crowned, 
And smiles are near that once enchanted, 
Unreached by all that sunshime round, 
My soul, hke some dark spot, is haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee 


Whatever in fame’s high path could waken 
My spirit, once, is now forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 
Like shores, by which some headlong bark 
To the ocean hurries—resting never— 
Life’s scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 


1 have not a joy but of thy bringing, 
And pain itself seems sweet, when springing 
From thee, thee, only thee. 
Like spells that nought on earth can break, 
Till lips that know the charm have spoken, 
This heart, howe’er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee. 


SHALL THE HARP THEN BE SILENT? 


SAL the harp then he silent when he, who first gave 

‘To our country a name, is withdrawn from all eyes? 
Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the grave, 

Where the first, where the last of her patriots lies ?? 

* 

No—faint though the death-song may fall from his lips, 

Though his harp, like his soul, may with shadows be crossed, 
Yet, yet shall 1t sound, ’mid a nation’s eclipse, 

And proclaim to the world what a star hath been lost ?° 


_— 





1 The celebrated Irish orator and patriot, Grattan. 
It is only these two first verses that are either fitted or intended to be sung. 
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What a union of all the affections and powers, 
By which life is exalted, embellished, refined, 
Was embraced in that spirit, whose centre was ours, 
While its mighty circumference circled mankind ! 


Oh, who that loves Erin, or who that can see, 

Through the waste of her annals, that epoch sublime— 
Like a pyramid raised in the desert-—where he 

And his glory stand out to the eyes of all time !— 


That one lucid interval snatched from the gloom 
And the madness of ages, when, filled with his soul, 
A nation o’erleaped the dark bounds of her doom, 
Aud, for one sacred instant, touched hberty’s goal ! 


Who, that ever hath heard him—hath drank at the source 
* Of that wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s own, 
In whose high-thoughted daring, the firc, and the force, 
And the yet untamed spring of her spirit, are shown ;- 


An eloquence, rich—wheresoever its wave 

Wandered free and triumphant—with thoughts that shone through 
As clear as the brook’s ‘stone of lustre,’ and gave, 

With the flash of the gem, its solidity too ;—~ 


Who, that ever approached him, when, free from the crowd, 
In a home full of love, he delighted to tread 

"Mong the trees which a nation had giv’n, and which bowed, 
As if each brought a new civic crown for his head,— 


That home, where—like him who, as fable hath told, 

Put the rays from his brow, that his child might come near— 
Every glory forgot, the most wise of the old 

Became all that the simplest and youngest hold dear :— 


Is there one who has thus, through his orbit of life, 

But at distance observed him, through glory, through blame, 
In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of strife, 

Whether shining or clouded, still high and the same ? 


Such a union of all that enriches life’s hour, 

Of the sweetness we love and the greatness we praise, 
As that type of simplicity blended with power, 

A child with a thunderbolt, only portrays.— 


Oh no—not a heart that c’er knew him but mourns, 

Deep, deep, o’er the grave where such glory is shrined— 
O’& a monument Fame will preserve ’mong the urns 

Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind } 
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OH, THE SIGHT ENTRANCING. 


On, the sight entrancing, 
When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files arrayed 
With helm and blade, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing ! 
When hearts are all high beating, 
And the trumpet’s voice > a 
That song whose brea 
May lead to death, 
But never to retreating ! 
Oh, the sight entrancing, 
When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files arrayed 
With helm and blade, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing ! 


Yet ‘tis not helm or feather— 
For ask yon despot whether 


His plaméd bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together. 
Leave pomps to those who need ’em-~— 
Adorn but Man with Freedom, 
And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves 
That crawl where monarchs lead 'em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver, 
Stone walls in time may sever ; 
"Tis heart alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free for ever ! 
Oh, that sight entrancing, 
When morning’s beam is glancing 
O'er files arrayod 
With helm and blade, 
And in freedum’s cause advancing ! 


SWEET INNISFALLEN. 


Sweet Iunisfallen, fare thee well, 
May calm and sunshine long be thine! 

How fair thou art let others tell, 
While but to feel how fair is mine ! 


Sweet Iunisfallen, fare thee well, 
And long may light around thee 
smile, 
As soft as on that evening fell 
When first I saw thy fairy isle ! 


Thou wert too lovely then for one 
Who had to turn to paths of care— 
Who had through vulyar crowds to run, 
er leave thee bright and silent 
lere : 


No more alung thy shores to come, 
But on the world’s dim ocean tost, 

Dream of thee sometimes as 8 home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost ! 


Far better in thy weeping hours 
To part from thee as I do now, 
When mist is o'er thy blooming bowers, 
Like Sorrow’s veil on Beauty’s brow. 


For though unrivalled still thy grace, 
Thou dos* not look, as then, toe 


But in thy shadows seem’st a place 
Where weary man might hope to 
rest— 


Might hope to rest, aud tind in thee 
gloom like Eden’s, on the day 
He left its shade, when every tree, « 
Like thine, hung weeping o’er his 
way ! 


Weeping or smiling, lovely isle ! 
And still the lovelier for thy tears— 
For though but rare thy sunny smile, 
'Tis heaven’s own glance when it 


appears. 
@ 
— feeling hearts, whose joys are 
cw, 
But, when indeed they come, divine— 


The steadiest light the sun e’er threw 
Is lifeless to one gleam of thine ? 
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‘TWAS ONE OF THOSE DREAMS. 


*T was one of those dreams that by music are brought, 
Like a light summer haze, o’er the poet's warm thought, 
When, lost in the future, his soul wanders on, 

And all of this life but its sweetness is gone 


The wild notes he heard o’er the water were those 
lo which he had sung Erin’s bondage and woes, 
And the breath of the bugle now wafted them o’er 
From Denis’ green isle to Glena’s wooded shore 


He listened—while high o’er the eagle’s rude nest 

The lingering sounds on their way loved to rest; 

And the echoes sung back from their full mountain quire, 
As if loth to let song so enchanting expire. 


It seemed as if every sweet note that died here 

fas again brought to life in some airier sphere, 
Some heaven in those hills where the sou of the strain, 
That had ceased upon earth, was awaking again ' 


Ob forgive, if, while listening to music whose breath 
Seemed to circle his name with a charm against death, 
He should feel a proud spirit within him proclaim— 
‘Even so shalt thou live in the echoes of Fame: 


‘Even so, though thy memory should now die away, 
"Twill be caught up again in some happier day, 

And the hearts and tho voices of Erin prolong, 

Through the answering future, thy name and thy song " 


FATREST ! PUT ON AWHILE. 


Farrest ! put on awhile Rocks, through myrtle boughs, 
These pinions of light I bring thee, In grace majestic frowning— 
And o’er thy own green isle Like some warrior’s brows 
‘ In fancy let rai wing thee. That Love hath just been crowning. 
ever did Ariel’s plume , 
: Islets so freshly fair 
y ng Hogar en ee That never hath birdcome nigh them, 
As I shall waft thee over But, from his course onrone? alr, 
: Hath been won downward by them'— 
Fields, where the Spring delays, Types, sweet maid, of thee, 
And fearlessly meets the ardour ose look, whose blush inviting, 
Df the warm Summer's gaze, : Never did Love yet see 
With but her tears to guard hor. From heaven, without alighting. 





Deemed 


1In describing the Skeligs (islands of the barony of Forth) Dr. Keating says: ‘There is a 
rertain attractive virtue in the soil, which draws down all the that attemyi to fly over it, 
and obliges them to light upon the rovk,’ 
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Lakes where the = lies hid,! a if, while scenes so grand, 

And caves where the diamond’s o beautiful, shine before thee, 
sleeping Pride for thine own dear land 

Bright as the gems that lid Should haply be stealing o’er thee, 
Of thine lets fall in weeping. Oh, let grief come firat, 

Glens, where Ocean comes, O’er pride itself victorious— 
To ’scape the wild wind’s rancour, To think how man hath curst 

And harbours, worthiest homes What Heaven had made so glorious ! 


Where Freedom’s sails could anchor. 


QUICK! WE HAVE BUT A SECOND. 


Qvuicx ! we have but a second, See the glass, how it flushes, ‘ 
Fill round the cup while you may ; Like some young Hebe’s lip, 
For Time, the churl, hath beckoned, And half meets thine, and blushes 
And we must away, away ! That thou shouldst delay to sip, 
Grasp the pleasure that’s flying, Shame, oh shame unto thee, 
For oh! not Orpheus’ strain If ever thou seest the day 
Could keep sweet hours from dying, | When a cup or a lip shall woo thee, 
Or charm them to life again. And turn untouched away ! 
Then quick ! we have but a second, Then quick ! we have but asecond, 
Fill round, fill round, while you Fill round, fill round while you 
may ; may ; 
For Time, thechurl, hath beckoned, For Time, the churl, hath beckoned, 
And we must away, away ! And we must away, away! 


AND DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS. 


Anp doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I’ve been wandering away ? 
To see thus around me my youth’s early friends, 
As smiling and kind as in that happy day ! 
Though hap y o’er some of your brows, as o’er mine, 
The snow-fall of Time may be stealing—what then? 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
We'll wear the gay tinge of youth's roses again. 


What softened remembrances come o’er the heart, 
In gazing on those we've been lost to so long ! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them, like visions ef yesterday, throng. 
1 ‘Nennins, a British writer of the ninth cen- | present made, a.n. 1 by Gilbert Bish f 
wy, mentions the abundance of pearls in [ro- Limerick oy kien Are bishop of Canterbury, 
Trish pearls,’— 


nd. Their princes, he says, hung them behind | of & considerable quantity of 
wir ears. and this we find confirmed by a| O’Ralloran. : 7 
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As letters some hand hath invisibly traced, 

When held to the flame will steal out on the sight, 
So many a feeling, that long seemed effaced 

The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 


And thus, as in Memory’'s bark we shall glide 
To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew— 
Though oft we gai see, looking down on the tide, 
The wreck of full many a hope shining through— 
Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers, 
That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 
Deceived for a moment, we'll think them still ours, 
And breathe the fresh air of Life’s morning once more, 


So bnef our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost, 
For want of some heart, that could echo it near. 
Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss ; 
For a smile, or a grasp of the haud, hastening on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this. , 


But come—the more rare such delights to the heart, 

The more we should welcome, and bless them the more : 
They’re ours whea we meet—they are lost when we part, 

Like birds that bring summer, and tly when ’tis o’er. 
Thus circling the cup, hand in hand, cre we drink, 

Let sympathy pledge us, through pleasure, through pain, 
That fast as a feeling but touches one link, 

Her magic shall send it direct through the chain. 


THE MOUNTAIN SPRITE. 


Iw yonder valley there dwelt, alone, 

A youth, whose life all had calmly Hown, 

Till spells came o’er him, and, day and night, 

He was haunted and watched by a Mountain Sprite. 


As he, by moonlight, went wandering o’er 
The golden sands of that island shore, 

A footprint sparkled before his sight, 

*Twas the fairy foot of the Mountain Sprite. 


Beside a fountain, one sunny day, 

As, looking down on the stream, he lay, 

Behind him stole two eyes of light, 

And he saw in the clear wave the Mountain Sprite. 


He turned—but lo, like a startled bird, 
The Spirit fed—and he only heard 
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Sweet music, such as marks the flight 
Of a journeying star, from the Mountain Sorite. 


ewildered, his pencil took 
And, guided only by memory’s light, 
Drew the fairy form of the Mountain Sprite. 


One night, pursued by that dazzling look, 
The Forth, t 


Oh thou, who lovest the shadow,’ cried 
A gentle voice, whispering by his side, 
‘Now turn and see,’—here the youth’s delight 
Scaled the rosy lips of the Mountain Sprite. 


‘Of all the Spirits of land and sea, 
Exclaimed he then, ‘ there is none like thee ; 
And oft, oh oft, may thy met alight 

In this lonely arbour, sweet Mountain Sprite.’ 


AS VANQUISHED ERIN. 


As vanquished Erin wept beside | And brings triumphant, from beneath, 
The Boyne’s ill-fated river, His shafts of desolation, 
Ahe saw where Discord, in the tide, And sends them, winged with worse 
Had dropped his loaded quiver. than death, 
‘Lie hid,’ she cried, ‘ye venomed Throughout her maddening nation. 
darts, Alas for her who sits and mourns, 
.Where mortal eye may shun you ; Even now beside that river— 
Lie hid—for oh! the stain of hearts Unwearied still the fiend returns, 
That bled for me is on you. And stored is still his quiver. 
‘When will this end? ye Powers of 
But vain her wish, her weeping vain— Good !" 
As Time too well hath taught her : She weeping asks for ever ; 
Each er the fiend returns again, But only hears, from out that flood, 
And dives into that water : The demon answer, ‘ Never !’ 


DESMOND'S SONG. 


By the Feal’s wave benighted, Some voice whispered o’er me, 
Not a star in the skies, As the threshold I ercased, 
To thy door by Love lighted, There was ruin before me : 
I first saw those eyes, If I loved, I was lost. | 


1 Thomas, the heir of the Desmond family,had this inferior alllance alienated his followers, 
accidentally been so e ed in the chase, that whose brutal pride regarded this indulgence of 
he was benighted near Tralee, and obliged to his love as an unpardonable degradation of his 
take shelter at the Abbey of Feal, inthe house of family.’—Zeland, vol. li. 
one of his dependants, called Mac Cormac. Ca- * This air has been gars Ae euccessfally sip- 
therine, a beautiful dsoghter of his host, instan ead pia with words ge Bayiy, that I should have 
inspired the Earl with a violent passion, w it untouched if we have apared ao in- 
be could not subdues. He married her, and }0. teresting a melody eat of our collection, 
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Love came, and brought sorrow 
Too soon in his train ; 

Yet so sweet, that to-morrow 
"T would be welcome again. 

Were misery’s full measure 
Poured out to me now, 

I would drain it with pleasure, 
So the Hebe were thou. 


You who call it dishonour 
To bow to this flame, 

If you’ve eyes, look but on her, 
And blush while you blame. 


Hath the pear] less whiteness 
Because of ite birth ? 

Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth ? 


No—Man, for his glory, 
To history flies ; 

While Woman's bright story 
Is told in her eyes. 

While the monarch but traces 
Through mortals his line, 

Beauty, born of the Graces, 
Ranks next to divine } 


THEY KNOW NOT MY HEART. 


Trey know not my heart, 


who believe there can be 


One stain of this earth in its feelings for thee ; 

Who think, while I see thee in beauty’s young hour, 
As pure as the morning’s first dew on the flower, 

I could harm what I love—as the sun’s wanton ray 
But smiles on the dewdrop to waste it away ! 


No—beaming with light as those 
There’s a light round thy heart w 


young features are, 
ich 18 lovelier far : 


It is not that cheek—’tis the soul dawning clear 
Through its innocent blush makes thy beauty so dear- 
As the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 

Is looked up to the more, because heaven is there ! 


I WISH I WAS BY THAT DIM LAKE. 


I wish I was by that dim lake,! 
Where sinful souls their farewells take 
Of this vain world, and half-way le 
In Death’s cold shadow, ere they die. 
There, there, far from thee, 

Deceitful world, my home should be— 





@ 

2 These verses are meant to allude to that 

gnolent haunt of superstition called Patrick’s 
. “In the midst of these gloom 

‘cus of Donnegall (says Dr. Cam Fell) 
ake, which was to become the mystic 
this fabled and intermediate state, In the lake 
ware several islande; but one of them was digni- 


fied with that called the M of Pur ' 
Which daring the dark anes attracted the note 


of all Christendom, and was the resort of peni- 
tents and pilgrims from almost every country in 


urope. 

Ttewas,’ as the same writer tells us, ‘one of 
the most dismal and dreary spots in the Norti, 
almost inaccessible, through d leas and 
rugged mountains, frightful with iImpénding 
rocks, and the hollow marmurs of the western 
winds in dark caverns, peopled “only with such 
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Where, come what might of gloom and pain, 
False hope should ne’er deceive again ! 


The lifeless sky, the mournful sound 

Of unseen waters, falling round— 

The dry leaves quivering o’er my head, 
man, unquiet even when dead— 

These—ay—ihese should wean 

My soul trom Life's deluding scene, 

And turn each thought, each wish I have, 

Like willows, downward towards the grave. 


As they who to their couch at night 

Would welcome sleep, first quench the light, 
So must the hopes that keep this breast 
Awake, be quenched, ere it can rest. 

Cold, cold, my heart must grow, 

Unchanged by either joy or woe, 

Like freezing founts, where all that’s thrown 
Within their current turns to stoue 


SHE SUNG OF LOVE. 


SHE sung of love—while o’er her lyre 
The rosy rays of evening fell, 

As if to feed with their soit fire 
The sow within that trembling shell. 

The same rich light hung o’er her cheek, 
And played around those lips that sung 
And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak, 
If love could lend their leaves a tongue. 


But soon the west no longer burned, 
Each rosy ray from heaven withdrew ; 
And when to gaze again | turned, 
The minstrel’s form seemed fading too. 
As if her light and heaven’s were oue, 
The glory all bad left that frame ; 
And from her glimmering lips the tone, 
As from a parting spirit, came. 


Who ever loved, but had the thought 
That he and all he loved must part ? 


ES 


fantastic beings as the mind, however » io} * Now in the glimmert ing light she grovs 

from strange soncciation wont to pabtld fof to} Less and less earthly.” a 

such gloomy scenes.’-—Siriclures on the Zicolesi- 

ustical and History of Ireland. I would quote the entire passage, but that I fear 
‘ The thought here was suggested oe to put my own hambie imitation of if out of 

beautiful nes in Mr. Rogers's Poem of Human | countenance, 


Life, beginning, 
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Filled with this fear, I flew and caught 
That fading image to my heart— 

Ané cried, ‘Oh Love! is this thy doom ? 
Oh light of youth’s resplendent day ! 

Must ye then lose your golden bloom, 
And thus like sunshine die away ? 


SING—SING—MUSIC WAS GIVEN. 


Srina—sing—Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, hke planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
Beauty may boast of her eyes aud her cheeks, 
But love from the lips his true archery wings ; 
And she who but feathers the dart when she speaks, 
At once sends it home to the heart when she sings, 
Then sing—sing—Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, lke plavets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 


When Love, rocked by his mother, 
Lay sleeping as calm as slumber could make him, 
‘Hush, hush,’ said Venus, ‘no other 
Sweet voice but his own is worthy to wake him.’ 
reaming of music he slumbered the while, 
Till faint from his lips a soft melody broke, 
And Venus, eactanted- looked on with a smile, 
ile Love to his own sweet singing awoke ! 
Then sing—sing—music was given 
=o brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, hke pe in heaven 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
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CORRUPTION, AND INTOLERANCE. 
TWO POEMS: 
ADDRESSED TO AN ENGLISHMAN BY AN IRISHMAN. 


1808. 


PREFACE. 


THE practice which has been lately introduced into literature, of writing very 
Jong notes upon very indifferent verses, appears to me rather a happy invention ; 
as it supplies us with a mode of turning dull poetry to account, and as horses 
too heavy for the saddle may yet serve well cnough to draw lumber, so poems 
of this kind make excellent beasts of burden, and will bear notes, thongh they 
may not bear reading. Besides, the comments in such cases are so little under 
the necessity of paying any sarvile deference to the text, that they may even 
adopt that Socratic dogma, ‘Quod supra nos nihil ad nos.’ 

n the first of the two following Poems, I have ventured to speak of the 
Revolution of 1688 in language which has sometinics-been employed by Tory 
writers, and which is therefore neither very new nor popular. But however az 
Englishman might be repruached with ingratitude, for depreciating the merite 
and: results of a measure, which he is taught to regard as the source of his 
liberties—-however ungrateful it might appear in Alderman B—rch to question 
for a moment the purity of that glorious era, to which he is indebted for the 
seasoning of so eine orations—yet an Irishman, who has none of these obli- 

tions to acknowle ge: to whose country the Revolution brought nothing but 
injury and insult, and who recoliccts that the book of Molyneux was burned, 
by order of William’s Whig Parliament, for daring to extend to unfortunate 
Ireland those principles on which the Revolution was professedly founded—an 
Irishman may be allowed to criticise freely the measures of that period, without 
exposing himself either to the imputation of jngratitude, or to the suspicion of 
being influenced by any Popish remains of Jacobitism. No nation, it is true, 
was ever blessed with a more golden opportunity of establishing and securing 
its liberties for cver than the conjuncture of Fighty-eight presented to the 
people of Great Britain. But the disgraceful reigns of Charles and James had 
weakened and degraded the national character. The bold notions of popular 
right, which had arisen out of the struggles between Charles the First and his 
Parliament, were gradually supplanted by those slavish doctrines for which 
Lord H—kesb—ry eulogizes the churchmen of that period ; and as the Refor. 
mation had happened too soon for the purity of religion, so the Revolution came 
too late for the rare of liberty. Its awe accordingly were for the most 
part specious and transitory, while the evils which it entailed are still felt and 
still increasing. By rendering unnecessary the frequent exercise of Prerogative, 
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—that unwieldy power which cannot move a step without alasm,—it dimi- 
.nished the only interference of the Crown, which is singly and independently 
sxposed before the people, and whose abuses therefore are obvious to their 
senses and capacities; like the myrtle over a celebrated statue in Minerva’s 
temple at Athens, it skilfully veiled from the public eye the only obtrusive 
feature of royalty. At the same time, however, that the Revolution abridged 
this unpopular attribute, it amply compensated by the substitution of a new 
yower, a8 much more potent in its effect as it is more secret in its operations. 
fn the disposal of an immense revenue and the extensive patronage annexed to 
it, the first foundations of this power of the Crown werc laid ; the innovation 
of a standing army at once increased and strengthened it, and the few slight 
barriers which the Act of Settlement opposed to its progress have all been 
gradually removed during the Whiggish reigns that succeeded ; till at length 
this spirit of influence has lnccome the vital principle of the State,—an agency, 
subtle and unseen, which pervades every part of the Constitution, lurks under 
21 its fayms, and regulates all its movements, and, like the invisible sylph or 
grace which presides over the motions of beauty, 


INam, quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit, 
Componit furtim subsequiturque.’ 


The cause of Taberty and the Revolution are yo habitually associated in the 
minds of Englishmen, that probably in objecting to the latter, I may be thought 
hostile or indifferent tothe former; but assuredly nothing could be more unjust 
than such a suspicion, The very object, indeed, which my humble animad- 
versions would attain is, that in the crisis to which I think England is now 
hastening, and between which and foreign subjugation she may soon be com- 
pelled to choose, the errors and omissions of 1688 may be remedied; and, as it 
was then her fate to experience a Revolution without Reform, she may now 
seck a Reform without Revolution. 

In speaking of the partics which have so long agitated England, it will be 
observed that I lean as little to the Whigs as to their adversaries. Both 
factions have been equally crucl to Ireland, and perhaps equally insincere in 
their efforts for the hberties of England. Therc is one name, indeed, connected 
with Whiggism, of which I can never think but with veneration and tender- 
ness, As justly, however, might the light of the sun be claimed by any 
particular nation, as the sanction of that name be monopolized by any party 
whatever. Mr. Fox belonged to mankind, and they have lost in him their 
ablest friend. 

With respect to the few lines upon Intolerance, which I have subjoined, they 
are but the imperfect beginning of a long series of Essays, with which T here 
menace my readers, upon the same important subject. I shall Iook to no 
higher merit in the task than that of giving a new form to claims and remon- 
strances, which have often been much more eloquently urged, and which would 
long ere now have produced their effect, but that the minds of some of our 
statesmen, like the pupil of the human eye, contract themselves the more the 
stronger lilt there is shed upon them. 


COBRUPTION, 


AN EPISTLE. 


Nouv 8 dave wonep ef ayopas exnmerpatat tavra’ avreuryxta. S¢ avr TouTwy, Vp’ wy arolwAd 
rat vevoonney W ‘EAAas. Tovra 8’ eari te; SnAos, et Tus etAnde Te: yeAws ay OOADYN” ovyyvuNAN 
“iS @AeyXOMevols’ pLTOs, AY TOUTALS Tis EMITIWG TaAAG Tavra, OTA EK TOV Bwpodoxey ypTarat.—~ 
Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 


Boast on, my fricnd—though oes of all beside, 

Thy struggling nation still retains her pride 31 

That pride, which once in genuine glory woke 

When Marlborough Jongh, and brilliant St. John spoke , 
That pride which still, by time and shame unstrung, P 
Outlives e’en Wh—tel——cke’s sword aud H—wk—sb’ry’s tongue ! 
Boast on, my friend, while in this humbled isle* 

Where Honour mourns and Freedom fears to smilo, 

Where the bright light of England s fame is known 

But by the baleful shadow she has thrown 

On all our fate’—where, doom’d to wrongs and slights, 

We hear you talk of Britain’s glorious rights, 

As wretched slaves, that under hatches he, 

Hear those on dock extol the sun and sky ! 

Boast on, while wandering through my native haunts, 

1 coldly listen to thy patriot vaunts ;_ 

And feel, though close our weddect countries twine, 

More sorrow for my own than pride from thine. 


Yet pause a moment—and if truths severe 
Can find an inlet to that courtly ear, 
Which loves no politics in rhyme but Pye's, 
And hears no news but W—rd’s gazetted lies,— 
If aught can please thee but the good old saws 
Of ‘ Church and State,’ and ‘ William’s matchless laws,’ 
And ‘ Acts aud Rights of glorious Eighty-eight,’— ‘ 
Things, which though now a century out of date, 
Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, 
A few crank arguments for speeching lords,‘ 





2* Angli suas ac sua omnia impense mirantur; | affairs can look for. All the penal lews of that 
emteras nationes despectui habent.” — Barclay | unparalleled code of oppression, which were 
(as quoted in one of Dryden's prefaces). made after the last event, were manifestly the 
t ingiand began very early to feel the effects | effects of national hatred and scorn towards a 
of cruelty towards her dependencies. ‘ The| conquered people, whom the victors delighted 
severity of her government (says Macpherson) | to trample upon, and were not at,all afraid to 
contributed more to deprive her of the continental | provoke.’ 
dominions of the fami ? of Plantagenct than the{ * It never seems to occur to thone orators and 
arms of France.’—- is Hzstory, vol i, dressers who round off so many sentences 
® * By the total reduction of the kingdare of Iro- | and puragraphe with the Bill of Rights, the Aet 
fand in 1601 (saves Burke), the ruin of the native | of Settlemont, &c., that most of the provisions 
Irish, and in a great measure too, of the first! which these Acts contained for the preservation 
races of the English, wae completely accom- | of parliamentary independence have been lo 
uew English interest was settled | laid aside as romantic and troublesome. So that 
as solid q a anything in I I never hear 2 politician who quotes 
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Turn, while I tell how England's freedom found, 
‘Where most she look’d for life, her deadliest wound ; 
How brave she struggled, while her foe was seen, 
How faint since Influence lent that foe a screen ; 
How strong v’er James and eoeery she prevail’d, 
How weakly fell, when Whigs and gold assail’d. 


While kings were poor, and all those schemes unknown 
Which drain the people, to enrich the throne ; 
Ere yet a yielding Commons had supplied 
Those chains of gold by which themselves are tied ; 
Then pone Prerogative, untaught to creep 
With bribery’s silent foot on Freedom’s slcep, 
Frankly avow’'d his bold enslaving plan, 
And claim’d a right from God to trample man ! 
But Luther's schism had too much roused mankind 
For Hampden’s truths to linger long behind ; 
Nor then, when king-like popes had fallen se low, 
Could pope-like kings? escape the levelling blow. 
That ponderous sceptre (in whose place we bow 
To the light talisman of influence now), 
Too gross, too visible to work the spell 
Which modern power performs, in fragments fell ; 
In fragments lay, till, patch’d and painted o’er 
With leur-de-lys, it shone and scourged once more. 


’T was then, my friend, thy kneeling nation quafi’d 
Long, long and deep, the churchman’s opiate draught 
Of tame obedience—till her sense of right 
And pulse of glory seem'd extinguish’d quite, 

And Britona slept so sluggish in their chain, 
That wakening Freedom call’d almost in vain. 

O England! England! what a chance was thine, 
When the last tyrant of that ill-starr’d line 

Fled from his sullied crown, and left thee free 
To found thy own eternal liberty ! 

How bright, how glorious, in that sunshine hour 
Might patriot hands have raised the triple tower® 


seriously the Declaration of Rights, &c., to prove illustration, into what doting, idiotic brains the 
the actual existence of se fag ipa that I do plan of arbitrary power may enter 
whom Mo 


hot think of that Marqu 


ntesquicu °° Tacitus has expressed his opinion, ina pas- 


mentions, who set about looking for mines inthe sage very frequently quoted, that such a distri- 
Pyrenees, on the strength of authorities which bution of power as the theory of the tiritish con- 
ead in some ancient authors. The poor stitution exhibits is merely a subject of bright 
Marquis toiled and searched invain. He quoted speculation, ‘a system more ensi! sed than 
hia authoritige to the last, but found no mines practised, and which, even could it happcn to 


A 
1 The chiof, porhaps the only advantage which and, in truth, 9 review of Eng 


exist, wonld certainly not por aboot 
aid’s annals wou 


hos resulted from the system of influence, is that dispose us to agree with the great historian's re- 
tranquil cotiree of uninterrapted action which mark, For we find that at no period whatever 
it has given to the administration of govern- hos this balanee of the three estates existed; 


" The rae 
- ahd ‘ 
cand Be gee 


that the nobles pedo till the policy of 

n correspondence between James Henry VII. and his sucecasor reduced ¢ 
teenie’ (the Duke of Bucking- weight by breaking up the feudal system of pro- 
find aeons the Hardwicke perty that the power of the Crown became 

mtly shows. if we wantediiny such then supreme and absolute, till the bold en- 
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Of British treedom, on a rock divine 
Which neither force could storm nor treachery mine t 


But, no—the luminous, the lofty 
Like mighty Babel, seem’d too 


fie 
bold for man ; 


The curse of jarring tongues again was given 

To thwart a work that raised men nearer heaven, 

While Tories marr’d what Whigs had scarce Le ye 
done,® 


While Whigs 


undid what Whigs themacives h 


The time was lost, and William, with a smile, 
Saw Freedom weeping o’er the unfinish’d pile ! 


Hence all the ills you suffer,—hence remain 
Such galling fragments of that feudal chain, 





croachments of the Commons subverted the 
fabric altogether; that the alternate ascendancy 
of prerogative and privilege distracted the period 
which followed the Restoration; and that, lastly, 
the Acts of 1688, by laying the foundation of an 
unbounded court-influence, have secured a pre- 
ponderance to the Tlirone, whichevery su ng 
year increases. So that the vaunted Britis 
constitution has never perhaps existed but in 
merc theory. 

4 ** Those two thieves,” says Ralph, “ between 
whom the nation was crucified.”— Use and Abuse 
of Parliament. 

% Tho monarchs of Great Britain can never be 
sufficiently grateful for that accommodating 
spirit which led the Revolutionary Whigs to 

ve away the crown, without imposing any 
of those restraints or stipulations which other 
men might have taken advantage cf so favour- 
able a moment to enforce, and in the framing of 
which they had so good a mode! to follow as the 
limitations proposed by the Lords Essex and 
Halifax, in the debate upan the Exclusivn Bill, 
They not only condescended, however, to accept 
of piaces, but took care that these dignities should 
be no impediment to their ‘voice potential’ in 
affairs of legislation; and although an Act was 
after many years suffered to pass, which by one 
of its articles disqualified placemen from serving 
as members of the House of Commons, it was yet 
not allowed to interfere with the influence of the 
reigning monarch, nor with that of his successor 
Anne, e purifying clause, indeed, was not to 
take effect till after the decease of the latter Sove- 
reign, and she very considerately repealed it 

ether. So that, as representation has con- 
tinued ever since, if the king were simple enough 
to send to foreign courts ambassadors who were 
most of them in the pay of those caurts, he 
would be just as honestly and faithfully repre- 
sented as are his people. 

It would be to enumerate all the 
fayours which were conferred upon William by 
those ‘apostate Whigs.’ They complimented 
him with the first suspension of the Habeas 

us Act which had been hazarded sinve the 
ation ofthat privilege; and thia example 

of our deliverer’s reign hee not be 
nm any of his successors, They promoted the 


hment of a standing army, and circu-! the 





lated in its defence the celebrated ‘ Balancing 
Letter,’ in which it is insinuated that"England, 
even then, in her boasted hour of regeneration, 
was arrived at such a pitch of faction and cor- 
ruption that nothing could keep her in order bat 
a Whig ministry and a piel a army. They 
refused as long as they could, shorten the 
duration of Parliaments ; and though the Decla- 
ration of Rights eek non leclaed the necessity of 
such a reform, they were able, by arts uot un- 
known to modern ministers, to brand those as 
traitors and republicans who urged it. But the 
grand and distinguishing trast of their measures 
was the power which they gave to the Crown of 
annihilating the freedom of elections, of muddy- 
ing for ever that stream of representation which 
had, even in the most agitated times, reflected 
some features of the pcople, but which then for 
the first time became the Pactolus of the Court, 
and grew so darkened with sands of gold that it 
served for the le's mirror no longer. We 
need but consult the writings of that time to 
understand the astonishment then excited by 
measures which the practice of a century has 
rendered nol only tamiliar, but necessary. See 
a pamphiet called ‘ The Danger of Mercenar 
Parhaments,’ 1698; ‘State Tracts,’ Will. III, 
vol. ii. p. 638; and see also ‘Somo Paradoxts 
presented as a New Year's Gift,’—(State Poems, 
vol. iil. p. 327), 

3 The last great wound given to the feudal sys- 
tem was the Act of the 12th of Charles IL, which 
abolished the tenure of knight’s service in 
Pi oe and which Blackstone compares, {fur its 
salutary influence upon property, to the boasted 
provisions of cg Charta itself. Yet even in 
this Act we see the effects of that counteracting 
spirit which has contrived to weaken every 
effort of the English nation towards llberty, 
The exclusion of copyholders fro&: their share 

Clective rights was permitted to remain 
es a brand of feudal servitude, and aa an ob, 

cle to the rise of that strong counter. 
balance which an equal representation of pro- 
perty would oppose to the weight of the 
Crown. If the managers of the Revolution had 
been sincere in their wishes for reform, they 
would not only have taken this fetter off the 
rights of election, but wonld have age 

mode adopted in Cromwell's time, ‘of 
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Whose links around you by the Norman flung, 
Though loosed and broke so often, still have clung. 
: Hence sly Prerogative, like Juve of old, 
Has turn’d his eiandes into showers of gold, 
Whose silent courtship wins securer joys, 
Taints by degrees, and ruins without noise. 
While parliaments, no more those sacred things 
Which make and rule the destiny of kings, 
Like loaded dice by ministers are thrown, 
And each new set of sharpers cog their own. 
Hence the rich oil, that from the Treasury steals, 
And drips o’er all the Constitution’s wheels, 
Giving the old machine such pliant play, ? 
That Coast and Commons jog one joltless way, 
While Wisdom trembles for the crazy car, 
So gilt, so rotten, carrying fools so far ; 
And the duped people, hourly doom’d to pay 
The sums that bribe their liberties away, 





— 


creasing the number of knights of the shire, | the constitution, is still leftin free and unqualified 
to the exclusion of those rotten insignificant | activity, notwithstanding the example of that 
boroughs, which have tainted the whole mass | celebrated Bull for the limitation of this ever-bud, 
of the constitution. Lord Clarendon calls this | ding branch of prerogutive, which was proposed 
measure of Cromwell's ‘an alteration fit to be in the reign of George I. under the peculiar 
more warrantable made, and in a better time.’ sanction and recommendation of the Crown, but 





It formed part of Mr. Pitt’s plan in 1783; but 
Pitt’s plan of reform was a kind of announced 
aramatic piece, about as likely to be ever acted 
as Mr. Sheridan’s ‘ Foresters.’ 


1 ————— fure enim tutum iter et patens 
Converso in pretiurn Deo. 


Aurum per medios ire satellites, &c.—Horat. | 


It would be amusing to trace the history of 
Prerogative from the date of its strength under 
the Tudor princes, when Henry VII. and his 
successors ‘ taught the pope (as Nathaniel 
Bacon says) to dance to the tune of Allegiance,’ 
'o the period of the Revolution, when the Throne, 
a its attacks upon liberty, be d 
the noisy explosions of Prerogative for the silent 
ané effectual air-gun of Influence. In following 
its course, too, since that memorable era, we 
shall find that, while the royal power has becn 
abridged in branches where it might be made 
conducive to the interests of the ple, it has 


been left in full and unshackled vigour against | 


almost every point where the integrity of the 
constitution is vulnerable. For instance, the 
power of chartering boroughs, to whose capri- 
cious abuse in the hands of the Stuarts we are 
indebted for most of the present anomalics of 
representation, might, if suffered to remain, have 
in some degree atoned for its mischief, by re- 
storing the old unchartered boroughs to their 
rights, and widening more equally the basis of 
the legislature. But, by the Act of Union with 
Scotland, this part of the Proccaenve was re- 
moved leat Freedom should have a chance of 
being healed, even by the rust of the spear which 
had formerly wounded her. The us 
eal however, of creating peers, whi 
#"” excised for 


often ex thagovernment aguinat 


has | money he m 


which the Whigs thought mght to reject, with 
all that characteristic delicacy, which, in general, 
prevents them, when enjoying the sweets of 
office themselves, from taking any uncourtly ad- 
vantage of the Throne. It will be recollected, 
however, that the creation of the twelve peers b 
the Tories in Aune’s reign (a measure whic 
Swift, like a trae party man, defends) gave 
these upright Whigs all possible alarm for their 
liberties, 

With regard to this generous fit about his 

rerogative which seized so unroyally the good 

ing George I., historians have hinted that the 
paroxyam originated far more in hatred to his 


to exchange ; son than in love to the constitution; but no 


loyal person, acquainted with the annals of the 
three Georges, could possibly suspect any one of 
those gracious monarchs either of ill-will to his 
heir, or indifference for the coustitution. 

2 “They drove so fast (says Welwood of the 
ministers of Charics I.), that it was no wonder 
that the wheels and chariut broke.’ (Afemoire, 

. 35).— But this fatal accident, if we may jud 
rom ape. is to be imputed far less tothe 
folly and impetuosity of the drivers, than to the 
want of that suppling oil from the Treasury 
which has been found so necessary to make a 
government like that of England run smoothly. 

ad Charlea beon a8 well provided with this 
article as his suecessora have been since the 
happy Revolution, his Commons would never 
have merited from him the harsh appellation of 
‘seditious vipers,’ but would have been (as they 
now are, and I trust always will be) ‘dutiful 
Commons,’ ‘ loyal Commons,’ &c., &c., and would 
have given him ship-money, or any other sort of 
ight take a fancy to. 
* During the reigus of Charles and James, ‘No 


S64 CORRUPTION. 
Like a youn le, who has Jent his plume 
To fi : the shaft by which he daa es doom, 


See their own feathers pluck'd, to wi 


the dart 


Which rank corruption destines for ther heart |, 
But soft ! ame friend, I hear thee proudly say 


‘ What ! 


I listen to the impious lay, 


That dares, with Tory licence, to profane 
The bright bequests of Walliam’s glorious reign ? 
Shall the great wisdom of our patriot si 


Whom H—wks—b— 
Be slander'’d thus ? 


siren, ; 
quotes and savoury B—rch admires, 
hall honest St—le agree 


With virtuous R—se to call us pure and free, 
Yet fail to prove it? Shall our patent pair 

Of wise state-poets waste their words in air, 
And Pye unheeded breathe his prosperous strain, 
And C—nn—g take the people’s sense in vain ?”") 


The people !—ah, that Freedom’s form should stay 
Where Freedom’s spirit long hath pass’d away! 
That a false smile should play around the dead, 
And flush the features where the soul hath fled !? 
When Rome had lost her virtue with her rights, 
When her foul tyrant sat on Caprex’s heighta* 
Amid his ruffian spies, and doom'd to death 
Each noble name they blasted with their breath,-—— 
H’en then (in mockery of that golden time, 

When the Republic rose revered, sublime, 
And her free gons, diffused from zone to zone, 
Gave kings to every country but their own), — 
FE’en then the senate and the tribunes stood, 
Insulting marks, to chow how Freedom’s flood 





i was the watch-word of freedom, and | but I am aware that this is not fit language to 
served to 


invasions of bigotryand prerogative. The Revolu- 
tion, however, by removing this object of jealousy, 
has prodoced a reliance on the orthodory of the 
Throne, of which the Throne has not failed to 
take advantage; and the cry of ‘No Po 
haviag thus lost its power of alarming the 
people against the inroads of the Crown, has 
served ever since the very different purpose of 
strengthening the Crown against the pretensions 
and struggles of the people. The danger of the 
Chareh trom P, and Pretenders was the 
chief t for the repeal of the Triennial Lill, 
for adoption of a rrp ely for the 
numerous suspensions of the H Corpus Act, 
and, in short, for all those spirited infractions of 
past tpiagetesli by eter a of the a 
cen were 80 eminen’ atinguished. 6 
have seen lately, too, tow the Throne has 
game scarecrow sort of 


keep the public spint awake agumnst the | 


be held at a time when our birthday odes and 
agi ag are written by such pretty poets as 
Mr. P—e and Mr. C—nn—ng, All I wish is, 
that the latter gentleman would 

with his brother P—e, by which means we 
should have somewhat leas prose in our odes, 
and certainly orf praeds in our politica, 

3 ‘It is a scandal (said Sir Charles Bedley, in 
William's reign) that a government so sick at 
heart as ours is should look so well in the face ;' 
and Edmund Burke has said, in the present 
reign, ‘When the people conceive that laws and 
tribunals, aud even pope assemblies, are per 
verted from the ends of their inetation, Enay 
fina ‘n these names of degenerated she 
ments only new motives to discontent. Those 
hodits which, when full of Hfe and beauty, ss! 
their arms and were thelr joy an@ comfort, when 
dead and patrid, become more loathsome from 
remembrance of former ondearments,’--Thoughte 
on the Present. Discontents, 1770, 

5 We are told by Tacitus of a certain rece of 
_— who made themselves particularly useful to 


are by no means 


CORRUPTION. 


Had dared to flow, in glory's radiant day, 
And how it ebb’d,—for ever ebb’d away !' 


Oh, look around—though yet a tyrant’s sword 
Nor haunts cur sleep nor trembies o’er our board, 
Though blood be better drawn by modern quacka, 
With Treasury leeches than with sword or axe ; 
Yet say, could e’en a prostrate tribune's power. 
Or a mock senate, in e’s servile hour, 

Insult so much the claims, the rights of man, 

As doth that feéter’d mob, that divan, 

Of noble tools and honourable knaves, 

Of pension’d pada and privileged slaves ! 

That party-colour’d mass, which nought can warm 
But quick ein apt heat-—whose ready swarm 
Spread their light wings in Bribery’s golden sky, 
Buzz for a period, lay their eggs, and die ;— 

That greedy vampire, which from Freedom’s tomb 
Comes forth with all the mimicry of bloom 

Upon its lifeless cheek, and sucks and drains 

A people’s blood to feed its putrid veins! 


Heavens, what a picture! yes, my friend, ’tis dark ; 
‘But can no light be found, no genuine spark 
Of former fire to warm us? 1s there none, 
To act a Marvell's part ?’*—I fear not one. 
To place and power all public spirit tends, 
Jn place and power all public spirit ends ;8 
Like hardy plants, that love the air and sky, 
When out, twill thrive—but taken in, twill die ! 


Not bolder truths of sacred Freedom hung 
From Sidney’s pen or burn’d on Fox's tongue, 
Than upstart Whigs produce each market night, 
While yet their conscience, as their purse, is light ; 
While debts at home excite their care for those 
Which, dire to tell, their much-loved country owes, 
And loud and upright, till their price be known, 
They thwart the King’s supplies to raise their own. 





' There is something very touching in what 


with which they already began ‘bona 


disscrere.’ astonished the worthy baronet. 


on says that Cesar’s Interference with 


of his power,’—Zoman Repu 
* Audrew Morvoll, the honest opposer of the 


(says he) that all those who had 
election ‘made the subversion of | most of those who had offices, vo 


® Tho following artless speech of Sir Francis 
Tacitus tells us of the hopes that revived in a | Winnington, in the reign of Charles the Secqnd, 
few patriot bosoms, when the death of Augustus | will amuse those who are fully aware of the per- 
was nesr approaching, and the fond og tion | fection we have siuce attained in that system of 

ibertatis {| government whose humble beginnin 


ore felt than any ot the former acts | as they were directed by some great officar 
0, 


the rei 


and the nat Sach of parliament who, accord- | thom here.’ He alludes to that 
the ancient mode, took wages his | was called, par exdellence, tho 
nents, The Commons have, since then, | ment—o distinction, however, which 


ged thelr f 


lost, and which we merel 
the 


: the 
me mons rode bat spirited effusions of | custorn, just as we say ' 


book v, chap. i. | exactly as if their business in this House 
been to preserve their pensions and offices, 
Charlies the Second, | not to make lawa for the good of them who sent 


ye it frum o 
Rebellion.” 


CORRUPTIGN. 


But bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum— 


Aad though T feck ae if 


Whigs grow dumb. 
as if indignant Heaven 


Must think that wretch too foul to be forgiven 
Who basely hangs the ad protecting s 


Of Freedom’s ensign o’er 


rruption’s trade, 


And makes the sacred flag he dares to show 
His passport to the market of her foe, 
Yet, yet, I own, so venerably dear 


Are Freedom's 


grave old anthems to my ear, 


That I enjoy them, though by raacals sung, 

And reverence Scripture e’en from Satan's tongue. 
Nay, when the constitution has expired, 

Pll have such men, like Irish wakers, hired 


To sing old ‘ Habeas C 


us’ by its side, 


And ask, in purchased ditties, why it died ? 


See that smooth lord, whom nature’s plastic pains 
Seem to have destined for those Eastern reigns 
When eunuchs fiourish’d, and when nerveless things 
That men rejected were the chosen of Kings ;'— 
E’en he, forsooth (oh, mockery accurst !) 

Dared to assume the patriot’s name at first— 

Thus Pitt began, and thus begin his apes; 

Thus devils, when first raised, take pleasing shapes, 
But oh, poor Ireland ! if revenge be sweet 

For centuries of wrong, for dark deceit 

And withering insult—for the Union thrown 

Into thy bitter Ss a when that alone 


Of slavery’s draug 
Revenge 


¢ was wanting*—if for this 
sweet, thou hast that demon’s bliss; 


For, oh ! ’tis more than hell’s revenge to see 

That England trusts the men who've ruin’d thee ;— 
That, in these awful days, whon every hour 

Creates some new or blasts some ancient power, 





1 According to Xenophon, the chief circum- 
stance which recommended these creatures to 
the ee of Eastern princes was the igno- 
ninious station they held in society, and the 

ility of their being, upon this account, 
more devoted to the will and caprice of a master, 
from whose notice alone they derived considera- 
tion, and in whose favour they might scek refuge 
from the general con of mankind. 
Pie ire fh the cup an Union shall be thrown.’— 


+ Among the many measures which, since the 
Revolution, have contributed to increase the in- 
fluence of the throne, snd to feed up this‘ Aaron's 

v of the constitution esent health 


poctabh to its 
le maguitude, there 





ee ee ee ee ee ee 


fit to be admitted into the English House of Com- 
mons,’ But Sir John would have known, if he 
had not been out of place at the time, that the 
peeey of such materiale was uot among the 
east of their recommendations. Indeed, the 
ied pr of the Scotch Unton were by no means 
eppoinsee in the leading object of their mea- 
sure, for the triumphant majorities of the court- 
party in parliament may be dated from the ad- 
mission of the 45 and the 16. Once or twice 
ra the alteration of their law of treason and 
the imposition of the malt-tax (casures which 
were in direct violation of the Act of Unicn), 
these worthy North Britons arrayed themeelved 
in opposition to the Court ; but finding this effort 
for their country unavatling, the dently de- 
termined to think thenceforward of themaelves, 
few men have ever kept to a laudable reso- 
lution more arly. The effect of Irish repre- 
sentation on the liberties of England will be ne 


less perceptible and permanent, 


INTOLERANOE. 


a 
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When proud Napoleon, like the burning shield? 
Whose light compell’d each wondering foe to yield, 
With baleful lustre blinds the brave and free, 

And dazzles Europe into slavery,- 


That, in this hour, when 


patrist zeal should 


guide, 


When Mind should rule, and—-Fox should not have died, 
All that devoted England can oppose 

To enemies made fiends, and friends made foes, 

Is the rank refuse, the despised remains 

Of that unpitying power, whose whips and chains 
Made Ireland first, in wild, adulterous trance, 

Turn false to England’s bed, and whore with France. 
Those hack’d and tainted tools, so foully fit 

For the grand artizan of mischief, P—tt, 

So useless ever, but in vile employ, 

So weak to save, so vigorous to destroy ! 

Such are the men that guard thy threaten’d shore, 

O England ! sinking England !* boast no more. 


INTOLERANCE, 


A SATIRE, 
‘This clamour, which pretends to be raised for the safety of religion, has almost worn out the very 


appearance of it, and rendered us not only the most divided but 


faco of the earth.’—Addison, Freeholder, No. 37. 


e most immoral people upon the 


Start not, my friend, nor think the muse will stain 
Her classic fingers with the dust profane 

Of Bulls, Decrees, and all those thundering scrolls, 
That took such freedom once with royal souls,’ 





1 The magician’s shield in Ariosto : 


*E tolto per verti dello splendore 
e La libertate a Joro.’—Canto 2. 


We are told that Cwsar’s code of morality was 
contained in the following hnes of Huripzdes, 
which that great man [requently repeated :— 


Eurep yap adixecy xpy tunavwcdos mepe 
KaddAugrov adtxev’ a Fe 5’ evoeBery xpewy. 


ols is also, as it appears, the moral code of Na- 
eon. 

§ The snowing 
letter written by § 
the Duke of B 


prophetic remarks occur in a 
ir Robert Talbot, who attended 
ford to Paris in 1762. Talking 
of States whic have grown powerful in com- 
meéroe, he says, Halvieban J to the nature and 
common course of things, there is a confederacy 
against them, and consequently, in the same 
Proportion as they increase in riches they ap- 
week to destruction, The address of our Kin 

illfam, in making all Europe take the alarm a 
France, has brought that country before us near 
that inevitable period, We must necessarily have 
our tarn, and Britain will attain it as soon 


as France shall have a declaimer with organs as 
proper for that political purpose as were those of 
our William the Third. ..., Without doubt, my 
Lord, Great Britain must lower her flight. Europe 
will remind us of the balance of commerce, as sh¢ 
has reminded France of the balance of power, 
The address of our statesmen will immartalize 
them by contriving for us a descent which shall 
not be a fall, by making us rather resembie Hol- 
land than Carthage and Venice,’—Letters' on the 
French Nation. 

3 The king-deposing doctrine, notwithstanding 
its many mischievous absurdities, was of no little 
service to the cause of political liberty, by incul- 
eating the right of resistance to tyrauts, and 
asserting the will of the people to be the on! 
true fountain of power. Bellarmine, the moet 
violent of the advocates for papal authority was 
one of the first to maintain (De Pontif, lib. 1, 
cap. 7) ‘that kings have not their authority or 
office immediately from God nor his law, but only 
from vhe law of nations;’ and in King James's 
* Detence of the Rights of Kings against Cardinal 


Perron,’ we find his M: ressing atron. 
indignation sgaiust the bardinal for having md 


of the people must be obtained’ — * for by these i 
words (sayé James) the peopic are exalted above senists, he answered, that ‘he %.ad been b 
Jaden of the king’s de- lawyer, and had therefore nothing to do with 


and made the 
2). divinity.’—It were to be wished that some of out 


Honouradle ‘ 
74 this chair in 5 
o His 
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When heaven waa yot the pope’s exclusive trade, 
And kings were damn’d as fast as now they're made. 
No, no—let D-—gen—n search the papal chair’ 
For fragrant treasures long forgotten there: 
And, aa the witch of sunless Lapland thinks 
That little swarthy gnomes delight in stinks, 
Let sallow P—rc-—v—l snuff up the gale 
Which wizard D—gen—n’s gather’d sweets exhale. 
Enough for me, whose heart has learn’d to scorn 
Bigots alike in Rome or England born, 

o loathe the venom, whencesoe’er it springs, 
From popes or lawyers,” pastry-cooks or kings, — 
Enough for me to laugh and weep by turns, 

As mirth provokes, or indignation burns, 
As C—nn—ng vapours, or as France succeeds, 
As H—wk—sb’ry proses, or as Ireland bleeds ! 


And thou, my friend, if, in these headlong days, 
When bigot zeal her drunken antics plays 
So near a precipice, that men the while 
Look breathless on and shudder while they smile— 
If, in such fearful days, thou’lt dare to look 
To hapless Ireland, to this rankling nook 
Which Heaven hath freed from poisonous things in vain, 
While G—ff—rd’s tongue and M—sgr—ve’s pen remain— 
If thou hast yet no guiden blinkers got 
To shade thine eyes from this devoted spot, 
Whose wrongs, though blazon'd o’er the world they be, 
Placemen alone are privileged not to see— 
Oh ! turn awhile, and, though the shamrock wreathes 
My homely harp, yet shall the song it breathes 
Of Ireland's slavery, and of Ireland’s woes, 
Live, when the memory of her tyrant foes 
Shall but exist, all future knaves to warn, 
Embalm’'d in hate and canonized by scorn. 
When C—stl—r—gh, in sleep still more profound 
Than his own opiate tongue now deals around, 
Shall wait th’ impeachment of that awful day 
Which even Ais practised hand can’t bribe away. 


And oh! my friend, wert thou but near me now, 
To see the spring diffuse o’er Hrin’s brow 
Smiles that ehiue out, unconquerably fair, 
H’en through the blood-marks left by C—md—n? there,— 


a 


nerted ‘that to the deposing of aking the consent 7 When Innocent X. was entreated to decide 
the controverey between the Jesuits and the Jan- 


Pisctie popes 
a 5 of the ~The | Enulish pettifoggers knew their own fit element 
gery boyd eee by be £8 vail es Pope Innocent X. 
panheim we 


rica de Papa Vamina’ (p. 38) Ireland :~ 
ae a is 9 
taka ia fulness of the soil, the ad 


recommend if as a model for th ‘To wind up all, whether we regard 
the Dactor ie aboat to vantage of the 
of Ireland, so many convmmodious havens, or the natives 


§ Not the C—md—n who speaks thus of 
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Couldst thou but see what verdure liam the sod 
Which none but tyrants and their slaves have 
And didst thou know the apirit, kind and brave, 
That warms the soul of insulted slave, 
‘Who, tired with struggling, sixks beneath his lot, 
And seems by all but watchful France forgot*— 
Thy heart would burn —yes, e’en thy Pittite heart 
Would burn, to think that such a blooming part 
Of the werld’s garden, rich in nature’s charms, 
And fill'd with social souls and vigorous arms, 
Should be the victim of that canting crew, 
So smooth, so godly, —yet so devilish too; 
Who, arm’d at once with prayer-books and with whips,? 
Blood on their hands and Scripture on their lips, 
Tyrants by creed, and torturers by text, 
ake this life hell, in honour of the next/ 
Your R—desd—les, P—rc—v—ls,—O gracious Heaven, 
If Pm prea be my tongue forgiven, 
When here I swear, by my soul’s hope of rest, 
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I’d rather have been born ere man was blest 
With the pure dawn of Revelation’s light, 
Yes,—rather plunge me back in Pagan night, 





themselves, who are warlike, abeenicos, hand- 
some and well-complexioned, soft-skinned and 
very nimble, by reason of the pliantness of 
their.muscles, this island is in many respects so 
happy, that Giraldus might very well say, ‘Nature 
had regarded with more favourable eyes than 
ordinary this Kingdom of Zephyr.’’ 

' The example of toleration, which Bonaparte 
has held forth, will, I fear, produce no other 
effect than that of determining the British Go- 
vernment to ro from the very spirit of 
opposition, in their own old system of intolerance 
and injustice ; just as the Siamese blacken their 
ee because,’ as they say, ‘the devil has white 

8. 

* One of the unhappy results of the contro- 
versfbetween Protcstanta and Catholics, is the 
mutual exposure which their criminationa and 
recriminations have produced. In vain do the 
Protestants charge the Papists with closing the 
door of salvation upon others, while many of 
their own writings and articles breathe the same 
uncharitable spirit. No canon of Constance or 
Lateran ever damued heretics more effectually 
than the eighth of the Thirty-nine Articles con- 
signs to perdition every single member of the 
Greek Church; and 1 doubt whether a more 
swee! ing clause of damnation was ever Labh cote 
in the most bigot€d council, than that which the 
Calvinistio theory of predestination in the seven- 
teenth of these Articles exhibits. It is trae 
that no liberal Protestant avows such exclasive 
Opinions; that on he ole an muat jeel 
& pang while he en 


propositions contained in our Liturgy and Ar- 
ticles, which no man of common sense amo us 
believes,’ But while all this is freely co ed to 
Protestants, while nobody doubts their sincerity, 
when they declare that their articles are not 
essentials of faith, but a collection of opinions 
which have been promulgated by fallible men, 
and from many of which they feel themselves 
justitied in dissenting,—while eo much liberty of 
retractation is allowed to Protestants upon their 
own declared and subscribed articles of rtligi 

is it not strange that a similar indulgence should 
be so obstinately refused to the Catholics, upon 
tenets which their Church has uniformly re- 
sisted and condemned, in every country where it 
has independently flourished ? When the Catho- 
lics say, ‘The decree of the Council of Lateran, 
which ie object to us, has no claim whatever 
upon either our faith or our reason; it did not 
even profess to contain any doctrinal decision, 
but was merely a judicial proceeding of that as- 
sembly; and it would be as fair for us to impute 
a wife-killsng doctrine to the Protestants, because 
their first pope, Henry VILL, was sanctioned in 
an indulgence of that propensity, as far you to 
conclude that we have mnhorited a king-deposing 
taste from the acts of the Council of Lateran, or 
the secular pretensions of our Popes.’ 

5 Inagingular work, written by one Franciscus 
Collius, ‘Upon the Souls of the Pagans,’ the 
author discusses, with much coolness and ery. 
dition, all the onal chances of salvation upon 
which ao heathen palloscpive: might caloulste, 
Consigning to perdition, without much diffienity, 
Plato, pocent es, es ea sage he whose fate he 
seems to hesita hagoras, in consideration 
of his golden and the many miraales which 
he performed, having balanced a little his 
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find take my chance with Socrates for bliss, 
Than be the Christian of a faith like this, 

Which builds on heavenly cant its éarthly sway, 
And in a convert mourns to lose a prey ; 

Which, binding policy in spiritual chains, 

And tainting piety with temporal stains,’ 
Corrupts both state and charch, and makes an oath 
The knave and atheist’s rt into both ; 
Which, while it dooms dissenting souls to know 
Nor bligs above nor liberty below, 

Adds the slave’s suffering to the sinner’s fear, 
And, lest he ‘scape hereafter, racks him here !? 
But no—far other faith, far milder beams 

Of heavenly justice warm the Christian’s dreams ; 
His creed is writ on Mercy’s page above, 

By the pure hands of all-atoning Love ; 

He weeps to see his soul's religion twine 


The tyrant’s sceptre with her wreath divine, 
And he, while round him sects and nations raise 
To the one God their varying notes of praiso, 
Blesses each voice, whate’er its tone may be, 
That serves to swell the general harmony.* 


claims, and finding reason to father all these 
miracles on the devil, he at length, in the twenty- 
h chapter, decides upon damning him also, 
(De Anmmabus Paganorum, lib, iv. cap. 20 and 
25.) The poet Dante compromises the matter 
with the Pagans, and gives them a neutral terri 
tory or himbo of their own, where their employ- 
ment, it must be owned, is not very enviable— 
*Senza speme vivemoindesio.’~-Cantoiv. Among 
the numerous errors imputed to Origen, he 18 
accused of havmg denied the eternity of future 
unishment; and, if he never advanced a more 
irrational doctrine, we may venture, I think, to 
forgive him, 
include the devil himself in the general hell- 
delivery which he supposed woald one a or 
other take place, and in this 8t. Augustin thinks 
him rather too merciful—' Misericordior profecto 
fuit Origenes, qui et ipsum diabolum,’ &. (De 
Civitat, Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 17.) St. Jerom says 
that, according to Ungen, ‘the devil, after a cer- 
tain time, will be as well off os the angel Ga- 
briel,’ ‘Id ipsum fore Gabrielem quod dia- 
bolum.’ (See his ‘ Epistte to Pammachius,.') But 
Hatloix, m his‘ Defence of Origen,’ denies that 
he had any of this misplaced tenderness for the 
dovil—I take the hberty of recommending these 
notitie upon damnation to the particular atten- 
tion of the learned Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
4 Mr. Fox, in his speech on the of the 
Test Act (1790), thas condemns the intermixture 
of religion with the political constitation of a 
State:—' What pu ’ he asks, ‘oan it serve, 
except the baleful purpose of comirnunicating 
and receiving contamination? Under such an 


alliance must slight woon the one, 
and overwhelm the other.’ Locke, too 
soys of the counexion between Church and 


He went so far, however, as to, 





State: ‘The boundaries on both sides are fixed 
and immovable. He jumbles heaven end earth 
together, the things most remote and cpposite, 
who mixes these two societies, which are in their 
original, end, business, and in everything, per- 
fectly distinct and infinitely different trom each 
other.’ —Firat Letter on Toleratron, 

The corruptions introduced into Christianity 
may be dated from the period of its establish- 
ment under Constantine, nor could all the splen- 
dour which it then acquired atone for the peace 
and purity which it lost. 

3 There has been, after all, quite as mach 
intolerance among Protestants as among Papists, 
According to the hackneyed quotation~— 

* Ihacos intra muros peccatur et extra,’ 

Even the great champion of the Reformation 
Melancthon, whom Jortin calls ‘a divine of 
much midness and good nature,’ thus expresses 
his approbation of the burning of Servitus: 
* Legi,, he says to Bullinger, ‘gue de Serveti 
biasphemifs respondistis, et pietatem ac judicia 
vestra probo. Judico otiam senatum Genevensem 
recté fecisse, quod hominem pertinacem ct non 
omissurum blasphemias sustalit ; ac miratus sum 
ease qui severitatem illam improbent.’ 1 have 
mach pleasure in contrasting with theee ‘ mild 
and good-natured’ sentiments the following worda 
of the Papist Baluze, in sie gga his friend 
Conringius :-~‘ Interim amemus, Conrings, at 
tametal divarsas o es tuemur in caus rev 
ligionis, moribus diveral non simus, qul 
Conring. af : tol. : seeund., oo 

e « par, 1 DOs 

3 *Le drmnce oat ia chose 4 
propre & ramener le siéele d’ot, et & faird uti 
concert et une harmenie de 
struments de différen 
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Such was the spirit, grandly, gently bright, 
That fill’d, O Fox! thy peaceful soul with light. 
While blandly spreading like that orb of air 
Which folds our planet in its circling care, 
The mighty sphere of thy transparent mind 
Embraced the world, and breathed for all maukind. 
Last of the great, farewell !-~yet not the last— 
Though Britain’s sunshine hour with thee be past 
Terne still one gleam of glory give: , 
And feels but half thy loss while Gvattan lives. 


APPENDIX. 


THE following is part of a Preface which was intonded by a friend and 

countryman of mine for a collection of Irish airs, to which he has adapted 

English words. As it has never been published, and is not inapplicable to my 

subject, I shall take the liberty of subjoining it here. P 
* * 

Our history, for many centuries past, is creditable neither to our neighbours 
nor ourselves, and ought not to be read by any Irishman who wishes either to 
love England or to feel proud of Ireland. The loss of independence very early 
flebased our character; and our feuds and rebellions, though frequent and 
ferocious, but seldom displayed that gencrous spirit of enterprise with which 
the pride of an independent monarchy go long dignified the struggles of Scot 
land, It is true this island has given birth to heroes who, under more favour- 
able circumstances, might have left in the hearts of their countrymen recollec- 
tions as dear as those of a Bruce or a Wallace; but success was wanting to 
consecrate resistance, their cause was branded with the disheartening nanie of 
treason, and their oppressed country was such a blank among nations, that, 
like the adventures of those woods which Rinaldo wished to explore, the fame 
of their actions was lost in the obscurity of the place where they achieved them. 

~—— Errando in quelli boschi 

Trovar potria strane avventure o molte, 

Ma come i luoghi i fatti ancor son foschi, 

Che non se n’ ha notizia le pru volte. 
Hence is it that the annals of Ireland, through a lapse of six hundred years, 
exhibit not one of those shining names, not one of those themes of national 
pride, from which poetry borrows her noblest inspiration ; and that history, 
which ought to be the richest garden of the Muse, yields nothing to her but 
weeds and cypress. In truth, the poet who would embellish his songs with 
allusions to Irish names and events, must be contented to seek them in those 
carly periods when our character was yet unalloyed and original, before the 
pepente craft of our conquerors had divided, weakened, and diagraced us; 
and the only traits of heroism, indeed, which he can venture at this day ta 
commemorate, with safety to himself, or perhaps with honour to his country, 
are to be looked for in those times when the native monarchs of Ireland dis 


able pour je m e Yantformité d'une seule | ner much more worthy of themselves and of the 
Volx,'-— esate Phi higque, &e., | cause, if they had written in an age leas distracted 
es i, vi, Both Baye and ke would by religious ces, 

¥O the subject of Toleration in a mau-| + Ariosto, canto iv, 
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played and fostered virtues worthy of a better age; when our Malachies wore 
Pollars of gold which they had won in si from the-invader,! and our 
Briens deserved the blessings of a peor ¥ all the most estimable qualities of 
aking. lt may be said, indeed, that the ic of tradition has shed a charm 
over this remote period, to which it is in reality but little entitled, and that 
most of the pictures, which we dwell on so fondly, of days when this island 
was distinguished amidst the gloom of Europe, by the sanctity of her morals, 
the spirit of her knighthood, and the polisk of her schools, are little more than 
the inventions of national partiality,—that bright but spurious offspring which 
vanity engenders upon ignorance, and with which the first records of every 
people abound. But the sceptic is scarcely to be envied who would pause for 
stronger proofs than we already possess of the early glories of Ireland ; and 
were even the veracity of all these proofs surrendered, yet who would not fly 
to such flattering fictions from the sad degrading truths which the history of 
later times presents to us ? 

The language of sorrow, however, is, in geveral, best suited to our Music, 
and with themes of this nature ye en may be amply pedpen There is not 
a page of our annals which cannot afford him a subject, and while the national 

use of other countries adorns her temple with trophies of the past, in Ireland 
her altar, like the shrine of Pity at Athens, is to be known only by the tears 
that are shed upon it; ‘lacrymis altaria sudant.’* 

There is a well-known story, related of the Antiochians under the reign of 
Theodosius, which is not only honourable to the powers of music in general, but 
- which applies so peculiarly to the mournful melodies of Ireland, that I cannot 
resist the temptation of introducing it here.—The piety of Theodosius would have 
been admirable, if it had not been stained with intolerance; but his reign, I 
believe, affords the first example of a disqualifying penal code enac y 
Christians against Christians.? Whether hie interference with the religion of the 
Antiochians had any share in the alienation of their loyalty is not expressly 
ascertained by historians ; but severe edicts, heavy taxation, and the rapacity 
and insolence of the men whom he sent to govern them, sufficiently account for 
the discontents of a warm and susceptible a rp Repentance soon followed 
the crimes into which their impatience had hurried them; but the vengeance 
of the Emperor was implacable, and punishments of the most dreadful nature 
hung over the city of Antioch, whose devoted inhabitants, totally resigned to 
despondence, wandered through the streets and public assomblies, giving utte- 
rance to their grief in dinges of the most touching lamentation. At length, 
Flavianus, their bishop, whom they had sent to mtercede with Theodosius, 
finding all his entreaties coldly rejected, adopted the expedient of teaching 
these songs of sorrow which he had heard from the lips of his unfortunate 
countrymen to the minstrela who performed for the Emperor at table. The 
heart of Theodosius could not resist this appeal; tears fell fast into his cup 
while hae listened, and the Antiochians were forgiven.—Surely, if music ever 
spoke the misfortunes of a Ppooples or could ever conciliate forgiveness for their 
errors, the music of Ireland ought to posseas these powers. 





1 Sea ‘Wamier’s History of Ireland,’ vol. 1. | fanatic lace. The seoctaries were gradually 
k ix, disqual for the possession of honourable or 

§ ‘Statias, Thebald, lib. xii. lucrative employments, and T US WAS fife 

**A sort of civil exvommuniecation,’ says Gib- | tisfed with his own justice when he decreed, 
bon, ‘which separated them from their fellow- pep iey the Eunomians Getiepulne he 
ea Ty 8 pecaas beans ot 3 and this | of the Son from that of the Father, they s 
declaration of the to Bay Oe aaeae Tenrne Sacks alias os of sonetting 
Justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a | any advantage from tary donations,’ 


THE SCEPTIC: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL SATIRE: 
1808, 


NOMON TIANTON BAZIAEA.—Pindar, ap. Herodot, lib. 3. 


PREFACKE. 


Tx sceptical philosophy of the ancients has been as much misrepresented as 
the Epicurean. Pyrrho, perhaps, may have carried it to an irrational excess 
(though we must not believe, with Beattie, all the absurdities imputed to this 
arc a but it appears to me that the doctrines of the school, as stated 
y Sextus Empiricus, are much more suited to the frailty of human reason, and 
more conducive to the mild virtues of humility and paticnce, than any of 
those systems which preceded the introduction of Christianity. The Sceptics 
held a middle path between the Dogmatists and Academicians, the former of 
whom boasted that they had attained the truth, while the latter denied that 
any attainable truth existed. The Sceptics, however, without asserting or 
denying its existence, professed to be modestly and anxiously in search of it; 
us St. Augustine expresses it, in his liberal tract ayainst the Manicheans, ‘nemo 
nostrum dicat jain se invenisse veritatem ; sic cam queeramus quasi ab utrisque 
nesciatur.’ From this habit of impartial investigation, and the necessity which 
they imposed upon themselves of studying, not only every system of philo- 
sophy, but every art and scieucc which pretended to Jay its basis in truth, they 
necessarily took a wider range of erudition: and were more travelled in the 
regions of philosophy than those whom conviction or bigotry had domesticated 
in any particular system. I[¢ required all the learning of dogmatism to over- 
throw the dogmatism of learning ; and the Sceptics, in this respect, resembled 
tha} ancient incendiary, who stole from the altar the fire with which he 
destroyed the temple. This advantage over all the other sects is allowed to 
them even by Lipsius, whose treatise on the miracles of the Virgo Hallensis 
will sufficiently save him from all suspicion of scepticism. * Labore, ingenio, 
memoria supra omnes pene philosophos fuisse.—-Quid nonno omnia alorum 
secta tenere debuerunt et inquirere, si poterunt refellere? res dicit. Nonne 
oratioues varias, raras, subtiles inveniri ad tam receptas, claras, certas (ut vide- 
batur) sententias evertendas ’ etc. ete.—Manuduct. ad Philusoph. Stoic. Diss. 4. 
The difference between the scepticism of the ancients and the moderns is, 
that the former doubted for the purpose of inves , a8 may be exempli- 
fied by the tlfird book of Aristotle's Metaphysics, while the latter investigate 
for the purpose of doubting, 13 may be seen through most of the philosophical 
works of Hume. Indeed, the Pyrrhonism of latter days is not only more subtle 
than that of antiquity, but, it must be confessed, more dangerous in its 
tendency. The happiness of a Christian depends eo much upon his belied, thas 
it is natural he should feel alarm at the progress of doubt, lest it steal by 
degrees into the region from which he is most interested in excluding - and 
] 
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poison at last the very spring of his consolation and ie. Still, however, the 
abuses of doubting ought not to deter a philosophical mind from indulging’ 
mildly and rationally in its use; and there is nothing, | think, more consistent 
with the humble spirit of Christianity, than the scepticism of him who pro- 
fesses not to extend his distrust beyond the circle of human pursuits and the 
pretensions of human knowledge. A philosopher of this kind is among the 
readiest to admit the claims of Heaven upon his faith and adoration : it is only 
to the wisdom of this weak world that he refuses, or at least delays, his as- 
sent; it is only in passing through the shadow of earth that his mind undergoes 
the eclipse of scepticism, No follower of Pyrrho has ever spoken more strongly 
against the dogmatists than St. Paul himself, inthe First Epistle tothe Corinthians ; 
and there are passages in Ecclesiastes and other parts of Scripture which justify 
our utmost diffidence in all that human reason originates. I¢ven the sceptics 
of antiquity refrained from the mysteries of theology, and, in entering the 
temples of religion, laid aside their philosophy at the porch. Sextus Empini- 
cus thus declares the acquiescence of his sect in the gencral belicf of a superin- 
tendiug Providence : Ty yev Biy xaraxodrovOovvres adotacrws gdayev exvar Jeous 
Ka. ceBouwevy Oeovs Kar mpovoew avrovs dayev.—Lib, iii. cap. 1. In short, it 
appears to me that this rational and well-regulated scepticism is the only 

aughter of the schools that can be selected as a handmaid for piety: he who 
distrusts the light of reason will be the first to follow a more lummous guide ; 
and if, with an ardent love for truth, he has sought her in vain through the 
ways of this life, he will turn with the more hope to that better world, where 
all is simple, true, and everlasting : for there is no parallax at the zenith—it 
is only near our troubled horizon that objects deceive 1s into vague and erro- 
neous calculations. 
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As the gay tint that decks the vernal rose,? 
Not in the flower, but in our vision glows ; 
As the ripe flavour of Falernian tides, 

Not in the wine, but in our taste resides ; 
So when, with heartfelt tribute, we declare 
That Marco’s honest and that Susan’s fir, 
*Tis in our minds, and not in Susan’s eyes 
Or Marco’s life, the worth or beauty lies? 
For she, in flat-nosed China, would appear 
As plain a thing as Lady Anne is here ; 





1°The particular bulk, number, figure, and 
Motion of the parts of fire or snow are really in 
them, whether any one perceive them or not, and 
therefore they may be called real qualities, be- 
cause they really exist in those bodies; but light, 
heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really 
in them than sickness or pains in manne, Take 
away the sensation of them; let not the eye see 
light or colours, nor the ear hear sounds, Jet the 
P not taste, nor the nose smell, and all 
gual pectoris? fens rene ee 
cu @ and cease,’ — Locke. 

book il, chap, vii” oe 


Bishop Berkeley, it is well known, extended 
this doctrine even to primary qualities, and 
supposed that matter itself hasbut an ideal ex- 
istence. How shall we apply the bishop's theory 
to that period which preceded the formation of 
man, when our system of sensible things was 
acl ie the sun shone, and the waters 

owed, withont any sentient being to witness 
them? The spectator, whom Whiston supplies, 
will scarcely solve the difficulty: ‘To speak my 
ee freely,’ sa : he, ‘I oats pial Mossias 
was there resent,’ —-See Wit the 
Mosaic Oreation. oe 
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And one light joke at rich Loretto’s dome 
Would rank good Marco with the damned at Rome. 


There’s no deformity so vile, so base, 
That ’tis not somewhere thought o charm, a grace ; 
No foul reproach that may not steal a beam 
From other suns, to bleach it to esteem ! 
Ask, who is wise ?—you’ll find the self-same man 
A sage in France, a madman in Japan ; 
And here some head beneath a mitre swells, 
Which there had tingled to a cap and bells : 
Nay, there may yet some monstrous region be, 
Unknown to Cook, and from Napoleon free, 
Whero C—stl—r—gh would for a patriot pass, 
And mouthing M—lgr—ve scarce i deemed an ass! 
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‘ List not to reason,’ Epicurus cries, 
But trust the senses, there conviction lies :"2—- 
Alas! they judge not by a purer light, 
Nor keep their fountains more untinged and bright 


Habit so mars them that the Russian swain 

Will sigh for train-oi] while he sips champagne 

And health so rules them, that a fever’s heat 
Would make even Sh—r—d—n think water sweet ! 


Just as the mind the erring sense helieves, 
The erring mind, in turn, the sense deceives ; 
And cold disgust can find but wrinkles there, 
Where passion fancies all that’s smooth and fair, 
——, who sees, upon his pillow laid, 

A face for which ten thousand pounds were paid, 
Can tell, how quick before a jury flies 
The spell that mocked the warm seducer’s eyes ! 


Self is the medium least refined of all 

Through which opinion’s searching beam can fall ; 
And, passing there, the clearest, steadiest ray 
Will tinge its light and turn its line astray. 

The Ephesian smith a holier charm espied 

In Dian’s toe, than all his heaven beside ; 





1 This was also the crecd of those modern 
Epicureans whom Ninon de !’Enclos collected 
around her in the Rue des Tournelles, and whose 
object seoma to have been to decry the faculty of 
reason, as tending only to embarrass our use of 
pleasures, without enabling us in any degree to 
avoid their abut. Madame des Houliéres, the 
fair pupil of Des Barreaux in the arts of poetry 
and voluptuousness, has devoted most of her 
verses to this laudable purpose, and is such a 
determined foe to reason, that in one of her pas- 
torals she congratulates her sheep on the want 
tect St. Evremont speaks thus upon the sub- 

3 


*Un mélange tncertain d’esprit et de matiére 
Nous fait vivre avec trop ou trop peu de lumitre, 


— 


¥ * * * Ld 


Nature, éléve-nous A la clarté des anges, 
Ou nous abaise au sens des simples animaux.’ 


Which sentiments I_ have thus ventured to para- 
phrase: 


Had man been made, at nature’s birth, 

Of only flame or only eart. 

Had he been formed a perfect whole 
Of purely that, or grossly thts, 

Then sense would ne’er have clouded sou!, 
Nor soul restrained the sense’s bifss, 

Oh happy! had his light been strong, 
Or had he never shared a light, 

Which burns enough to show he’s wrong, 
Yet not enough to lead him right ! 
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1 With most of this writer’s latter politics I 


eannot 
main 
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And true religion shines not half so true 

On one good living aa it shines on two. 

Had W—lc—t first been pensioned by the Throne, 
Kings would have suffered by his praise alone ; 

And P—ine perhaps, for something snug per ann., 
Had laughed, like W—ll—sly, at all Rights of Man ! 


But ’tis not only individual minds 

That habit tinctures, or that interest blinds ; 

Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, or pride, 
Their ostrich-heads in solf-illusion hide ; 

Thus England, hot from Denmark’s smoking meads, 
Turns up her cyes at Galha’s guilty deeds ; 

Thus, selfish still, the same dishonouring chain 

She binds in Jreland, she would break in Spain ; 
While praised at distance, but at home forbid, i 
Rebels in Cork are patriots at Madrid ! 

Oh ! trust me, Self can cloud the brightest cause, 
Or gild the worst ; and then, for nations’ laws ! 

Go, good civilian, shut thy uscless book, 

In force alone for laws of nations look. 

Let shipless Danes and whining Yankees «dwell 

On naval rights, with Grotius and Vattel, 

While C—bb—t’s! pirate code alone appears 

Sound moral sense to England and Algiers ! 


Woe to the Sceptic, in these party days, 
Who burns on neither shrine the balm of praise ! 
For him no pension pours its annual fruits, 
No fertile sinecure spontaneous shoots; 
Not his the meed that crowned Don Hi—kh—m’s rhyme, 
Nor sees he e’er, in dreams of future time, 
Those shadowy forms of sleek reversions rise, 
So dear to Scotchmen’s second-sighted eyes ! 
Yet who, that looks to time’s accusiny leaf, 
Where Whig and Tory, thief opposed to thief, 
On either side in lofty shame are seen, 
While Freedom’s form hangs crucified between — 
Who, B—rd—tt, who such rival rogues can see, 
But flies from both to honesty and thee? 


If, giddy with the world’s bewildering mave,’ 
Hopeless of pend through its weedy ways, 
One flower of truth, the busy crowd wo shun, 
And to the shades of tranquil Icarning run 





the differences with America, would establish a 
eonfess I feel a most hearty concurrence, and | species of maritime tyranny, ab discreditable to 
perhaps, if I were an Englishman, my pride | the character of England as it would be galling 
might lead me to acquiesce in that system of law- 
less, unlimited sovereignty which he claims s0| 3 The agitation of the ship is one of the chief 
boldly for his country at sea; but wiewing the} difficulties which par the discovery of the 
question somewhat more disinterestedly, nnd as | longitude at sea; an 

a friend to the common rights of mankind, I | life are equally unfavourable to that calm level of 
thinking that the doctrines which he | mind which is necessary to an inquirer aft 
upon the Copenhagen expedition and | truth, 


and unjust to the other nations of the world. 


the tumult and hurry of 
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Flow many a doubt pursues ! how oft we sigh, 
When histories charm, to think that histories lie ! 
That all are grave romances at the best, 
And M—sgr—ve’s but more clumsy than the rest! 
By Tory Hume’s seductive page beguiled, 

e fancy Charles was just and Strafford mild ; 
And Fox himself, with party pencil, draws 
Monmouth a hero ‘ for the good old cause !"! 


Then, rights are wrongs, and victories are defeats, 
As French or English pride the tale repeats : 

And when they tell Corunna’s story o’er, 

They'll disagree in all but honouring Moore ! 
Nay, future pons, to flatter future courts, 

May cite, perhaps, the Park-guns’ gay reports, 
To prove that England triumphed on the morn 
Which found her Junot’s jest and Europe’s scorn ! 


In science too—how many a system, raised 
Like Neva’s icy domes, awhile hath blazed 
With lights of fancy and with forms of pride, 
Then, melting, mingled with the oblivious tide ! 
Now Earth usurps the centre of the sky, 

Now Newton puts the paltry planet by ; 

Now whims revive beneath Descartcs’ pen, 
Which now, assailed by Locke’s, expire again : 
And when, perhaps, in pride of chemic powers, 


We think the keys of 


ature’s kingdom ours, 


Some Davy’s magic touch the dream unscttles, 
Aud turns at once our alkalis to metals ! 


Or, should we roam, in metaphysic maze, 
Through fair-built theories of former days, 


Sone 


—mm—d from the north, more ably skilled, 


Like other Goths, to ruin than to build, 
Tramples triumphant through our fanes o’erthrown, 
Nor leaves one grace, one glory of his own! 


Oh, Learning! Learning! whatsoe’er thy hoast, 
Unlettered minds have taught and charmed us most: 
The rude, unread Columbus was our guide 

To worlds which learned Lactantius had denied, 





—a 


1 That flexibility of temper and opinion 
which the habits of scepticism are so ca)culated 
to produce are thus pleaded for by Mr. Fox, m 
the very sketch of Monmouth to which I allude; 
and this part of the picture the historian may be 
thought to bite drawn for himself. ‘ One of the 
most conspicuous features in his character seems 
to have been a remarkable, and, as some think, a 
culpable degree ot flexibility. That such a dis- 

sition is preferable to its opposite extreme wi) 
be admitted by all who think that modesty, even 
in excess, is more nearly allied to wisdom than 
conceit and self-sufficiency. Ile who has atten- 


general, concerns of life, may possibly go still 
further, and may rank a willingness to be con- 
vinced, or in some cases even without conviction, 
to concede our own opinion to that of other men, 
among the principal ingredients m the composi- 
tion of practical wisdom.’ The sceptic’s readiness 
of concession, however, arises more from uncer- 
tainty than conviction, more from a suspicion that 
his own opinion may be wrong than from any per- 
snasion that the opinion of his adversary 13 right. 
‘It may be so,’ was the courteous and sceptical 
formula which the Dutch were accustomed to 


reply to tha atatamante af ambhaaenadnra —_Gan 


tively considered the political, or mdeed the Lloyd's State Worthies, art. Sir Thomas Wiat. 
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And one wild Shakspeare, following Nature’s lights, 
Is worth whole planets filled with Stagyrites ! 


See grave Theology, when once she strays 

From Revelation’s path, what tricks she plays ! 
How many various heavens hath Fancy’s wing 
Explored or touched from sly rer down to King !! 
And hell itself, in India nought but smoke,? 

In Spain’s a furnace, and in France—a joke 


Hail, modest ignorance ! thou goal and prize, 

Thou last, best knowledge of the humbly wise ! 
Hail, sceptic ease ! when error’s waves are past, 
How swect to reach thy tranquil port at last, 

And, gently rocked in undulating doubt, 

Smile at the sturdy winds which war without ! 
There gentle Charity, who knows how frail Ps 
The bark of virtue, even in summer’s gale, 

Sits by the nightly fire, whose beacon glows 

For all who wander, whether friends or foes ! 

There Faith retires, and kecps her white sail furled, 
Till called to spread it for a purer world ; 

While Patience lingers o'er the weedy shore, 

And, mutely waiting till the storm be o’er, 

Turns to young Hope, who still directs his eye 

To some blue spot, just breaking in the sky ! 


These are the mild, the blest associates given 
To him who doubts, and trusts in nought but Heaven ! 


~ oe = 


1 King, in his ‘ Morsels of Criticism,’ vol. i, | The reader who is curious about infernal matters 
supposes the sun to be the receptacle of blessed | may be edified by consulting ‘Rusca de Inferno,’ 


spirits. 


particularly lib. ii. cap. 7, 8, where he will tind 


2 Tho Indians call hell ‘the House of Smoke.’ | the precise sort of fire ascertamed in which 
Sec Picart upon the ‘ Religion of the Banians.’ | wicked spirits are to be burned hereafter. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SONGS IN 


M.P.; OR, THE BLUE-STOCKING 


A COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


Isl. 


BOAT GLEE. 


Tie song that lightens the languid way, 
en brows are glowing, 
And faint with rowing, 
Is like the spell of Hope’s airy lay, 
To whose sound through life we stray ; 
The beams that flash on the oar a while, 
As we row along through the waves 
su clear, 
Illume ita spray, like the flecting smile 
That shines o'er surruw’s tear. 


Nothing is lost on him who sees 
With an cye that feeling gave ;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
and a picture in overy wave. 
Then sing to lighten the languid way ; 
When brows are glowing, 
And faint with rowing, 
Tis like the spell of Hope's airy lay, 
To whose sound through life we stray. 


Tis sweet ® behold when the billows 
ate sleeping, 
Some Bey oo loures bark moving 
acefully by ; 
No damp on her deck but the even- 
tide's weeping, 
No breath in her sails but the sum- 
mer wind’s sigh. 


Yet who would not turn with a fonder 
enotion, 
To gaze on the lifeboat, though 
rugged and worn, 
Which often hath wafted o’er hills of 
the occan 
The lost light of hope to the seaman 
forlorn ! 


Oh! grant that of those who in life’s 
sunny slumber 
Around us like stmmer-barks idly 
have played, 
When storms are abroad we may find 
in the number 
One friend, like the life-boat, to fly 
to our aid. 


WuEn Lelia touched the Inte, 
Not then alone ’twas felt, 
But when the sounds were mute, 
Iu memory still they dwelt. 
Sweet Inte! in nightly slumbers 
Still we heard thy morning numbers. 


Ah, how could she, who stole 
Such breath from simple wire, 
Be led, in pride of soul, 
To string with gold her lyre ? 
Sweet lute! thy chords she breaketh ; 
Golden now the strings she waketh ! 


20% 


In this his acheming Lottery ; 
For hearta, we're to}d, 
In shares he sold 
To many a fond believing drone, 
And cut the hearts 
In sixteen parts 
So well, each thought the whole his 
° 


wn. 
Chor.—A Lottery, a Lottery, etc. 


THovuGH sacred the tie that our country 
entwineth, 
And dear to the heart her remem- 
brance remains, 
Yet dark the ties where no liberty 
shineth, 
And sad the remembrance that 
slavery stains. 
O thou who wert born in the cot of the 


peasan 
But diest in languor in luxury’s dome, 
Our vision, when absent—our glory, 
when present — 
Where thou art, O Liberty ! there is 
my home. 


Farewell to the land where in child- 
hood J’ve wandered ! 
In vain is she mighty, in vain is she 


rave ! 1 
Unblessed is the blood that for tyrants 
is squandered, 
And fame has no wreaths for the 
brow of the slave. 
But hail to thee, Albion ! who meet’st 
the commotion 
Of Europe as calm as thy cliff. eet 
the foam ! 
With no bonds but the law, and no 
slave but the ocean, 
Hail, Temple of Liberty! thou art 
my home. 





Ox think, when a hero is sighing, 
What in guch an adorer ! 
What woman can dream of denying 
The hand that lays laurels before her? 
No heart is 20 guarded around, 
iced le of a victor will take 
it ; 


No bosom can slumber so sound, 
But the trampet of glory will wake it. 


MP.; OR, THR BLUE-STOCKING. 


Love sometimes is given to sleeping, 
And woe to the heart that allows him ; 
For ob, neither smiling nor weeping 
power at those moments to 
But though he was l fast, 
ut though he was sleeping so 
That the life almost seemed to for- 
sake him, 
Believe me, one soul-thrilling blast 
From the trumpet of glory would 
wake him. 


Mr. Orator Purr had two tones is 
his voico 
The one squeaking thus, and tlic 
other down so ! 
In each sentence he uttered he gave 
you your choice, 
For one was B alt, and the rest G 
below. 
Oh! oh, Orator Puff! 
One voice for one orator’s surely 
enough. 


But he still talked away spite of coughs 
and of frowns, 

So distracting all ears with his ups and 
his downs, 

That a wag once, on hearing the orator 


Bay, 

‘My voice is for war,’ asked him, 

‘Which of them, pray ? 
Oh! ob! ete. 


Reeling homewards one evening, top- 


heavy with gin, ¢ 
And rehearsing his speech on the 
the crown, 


weight of 
He tripped near a sawpit, and tumbled 


right in, 
‘ Sinking Fund, the last words as his 
noddle came down, 
Oh ! ob! etc. 


‘Help! help !’ he exclaimed, in his he 
and she tones, t 

‘Help me out! help me out—I have 
broken my bones !" 

‘Help you out? said a Paddy who 
passed, ‘ what a bother ! 

Why, there’s two of you there, can’t 
you help one another ? 

Oh! ch! ete. 


ry 
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E lapse manibus cecidére tabelle,-- Ovid. 


DEDICATION. 
1814, 





TO ST N W—--LR-——E, Esq. 


My praR W—2z,—It is now about seven years since I promised (and I grieve 
to think it is almost as long since we met) to dedicate to you the very first 
book, of whatever size or kind, I should publish. Who could have thought 
that so many years would elapse without my giving the least signs of life upon 
the subject of this important promise? o could have imagined that a 
volume of doggerel, after all, would be the first offering that Gratitude would 
lay upon the shrine of Friendship ? 

If, however, you are as interested about me and my pursuits as formerly, you 
will be happy to hear that doggerel is not my ony occupation ; but that f am 
hae to throw my name to the Swans of the Temple of Immortality, 

eaving it, of course, to the said Swans to determine whether they ever will 
take the trouble of picking it from the stream. 

In the meantime, my dear W——e, lke a pious Lutheran, you must judge 
of me rather by my faith than my works; and however trifling the tribute 
which I offer, never doubt the fidelity with which I am, and always shall be, 


Your sincere and attached friend, 
THE AUTHOR. 





March 4, 1813. 


PREFACE. 


Tue Bag from which the following Letters are selected was dropped by a Two- 

enny Poatein about two months since, and picked up by an e of the 
Rociet forthe Suppression of Vice, who, supposing it might materially assist 
the pave pescarones of that institution, immediately took it to his employers, 
and was rewarded handsomely for his trouble. Such a treasury of secrets was 
worth a whole host of informers; and accordingly, like the Cupids of the poet 
(if I may use so profane a simile), who ‘fell at odds about the sweet-bag of « 
bee.’* those venerable suppressors almost fonght with each other for the honour 





3 Ariosto, canto 35, 3 Herrick. 
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and delight of first ransacking the Post Bag. Unluckily, however, it turned 
out, upon examination, that the discoveries of profligacy which it enabled them 
to e, lay chiefly in those upper regions of society which their well-bred 
regulations forbid them to molest or meddle with. In consequence, they 
gained but very few victims by their prize; and after lying for a week or two 
under Mr. H—tch—d’s counter, the Bag, with its violated contents, was sold 
for a trifle to a friend of mine. 

It happened that I had been just then seized with an ambition (having never 
tried the strength of my wing but in a newspaper) to publish something or other 
in the shape of a book; and it occurred to me that, the present being such a 
letter-writing era, afew of these twopenny-post epistles, turned into easy verse, 
would be as ae and popular a task as I could possibly select for a com- 
mencement. 1 did not think it prudent, however, to give too many Letters at 
first, and accordingly have been obliged (in order to eke out a sufficient number 
of pages) to reprint some of those trifles which had already appeared in the public 
journals. As, in the battles of ancient times, the shades of the departed were 
sometimes seen among the combatants, so I thought I might remedy the thin- 
— of my ranks by conjuring up a few dead and forgotten ephemerons to fill 

em. 

Such are the motives and accidents that led to the present publication; and 
as this is the first time my Muse has ever ventured out of the go-cart of a news- 
paper, ae T feel all a parent’s delight at seeing little Miss go alone, I am 
also not without a parent’s anxiety, lest an unlucky fall should be the conse- 

uence of the experiment ; and I need not point out the many living instances 
there are of Muses that have suffered severely in their heads, from taking too 
early and rashly to their feet. Besides, a book is so very different a thing 
from a newspaper! In the former, your doggerel, without either company or 
shelter, must stand shivering in the middle of a bleak white page by itself ; 
whereas in the latter it is comfortably backed by advertisements, and has some- 
times even a speech of Mr. St—ph—n’s, or something equally warm, for a 
thauffe-pié,—so that, in general, the very reverse of ‘laudatur et alget’ is its 


__ Ambition, however, must run some risks, and I shall be very well satisfied 
if the reception of these few Letters should have the effect of sending me to the 
Post Bag for more. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTEENTH EDITION. 
BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 


In the absence of Mr. Brown, who is at present on a tour through—-—, I feel 
myself called upon, as his friend, to notice certain misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations to which this ttle volume of Trifles has given mse. = ¢ 

Tn the first placo, it is not true that Mr. Brown has had any accomplices in 
the work. A note, indeed, which has hitherto accompanied his Preface, ma 
very Ty have been the origin of such a supposition ; but that note, which 
was merely the caquetry of an author, I &ave in the present edition taken ypon 
myself to remove, and Mr. Brown must therefore be considered (like the 
mother of that unique production the Centaur, mova kas wovor) a8 alone respon- 
sible for the whole contents of the volume, 
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In the next place, it has been said that, in consequence of this graceless little 
book, a certain distinguished Personage A cdhbere upon another distinguished 
Personage to withdraw from the author that notice and kindness with which he 
had so long and so liberally honoured him. There is not one syllable of truth 
in this story. For the magnanimity of the former of these persons I would, 
indeed, in no case answer too rashly ; but of the conduct of the latter towards 
my friend, I have a proud gratification in declaring that it has never ceased to 
be such as he must remember with indelible gratitude,—a gratitude the more 
cheerfully and warmly paid, from its not being a debt incurred solely on his 
own account, but for kindness shared with those nearest and dearest to him. 

To the charge of being an Irishman, poor Mr. Brown pleads guilty; and I 
believe it must also be sped that he comes of a Roman Catholic family : 
an avowal which, I am aware, is decisive of his utter a shales in the eyes of 
those exclusive patentees of Christianity, so worthy to have been the followers 
of a certain enlightened bishop, Donatus,! who held ‘that God is in Africa, and 
not elagwhere. But from all this it does not necessarily follow that Mr. Brown 
is a Papist ; and, indeed, I have the strongest reasons for suspecting that they 
who say so are totally mistaken. Not that I presume to have ascertained his 
opinions upon such subjects: all I know of his orthodoxy is, that he has a 
Protestant wife, and two or three little Protestant children, and that he has 
been seen at church every Sunday for a whole year together, listening to the 
sermons of his truly reverend and amiable friend Dr. ——, and behaving there 
as well and as orderly as most people, 

There are a few more mistakes and falsehoods about Mr. Brown, to which I 
had intended with all becoming gravity to advert; but I begin to think the 
task is altogether as useless as it is tiresome. Calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions of this sort are, like the arguments and statemcnts of Dr. Duigenan, not 
at all the less vivacious or less serviceable to their fabricators for having been 
refuted and disproved a thousand times over: they are brought forward again 
as good as new, whenever malice or stupidity is in want of them, and are as 
useful as the old broken lantern, in Fielding’s Amelia, which the watchman al- 
ways keeps ready by him, to produce, in proof of riot, against his victims. I 
shall therefore give up the fruitless toil of vindication, and would even draw 
my pen over what I have already written, had I not promised to furnish the 
Publisher with a Preface, and know not how else I could contrive to eke it 
out. 
I have added two or three more trifles to this edition, which I found in the 
Morning Chronicle, and knew to be from the pen of my friend. The rest of 
the volume remains? in its original state. 


April 20, 1814. 





1 Bishop of Case Nigra in the fourth century. | brings the Ode, it is said, more home to the 
2 A new reser as been suggested in noble translator, and gives a peculiar force and 
‘ original of tho Ode of Horace, freely translated : aptncss to the cpithet ‘ estuosas,’ I merely 

by Lord Eldon. In the line ‘Sive per S$ iter ' throw out this emendation for the learned, being 
sostuceas,’ Jt is proposed by a ba trifling alte- , unable myself to decide upon its merits. 
ration to read ‘Surtees’ instead of ‘Syrteis,’ which | 


INTERCEPTED LETTERS, Er. 


LETTER L 


ER OF W——8S TO THE LADY B—RB—A 
A—SHL—Y.) 





FROM THE PR-—-NC-—8S CH 


My dear Lady Bab, you'll be shocked, I’m afraid, 

When you hear the sad rumpus your ponies have made; 
Since the time of horse-consuls (now long out of date) 

No nage ever made such a stir in the State ! @ 


Lord Eld—n first heard—and as instantly prayed he 

To God and his King—that a Popish young lady 

(For though you’ve bright eyes, and twelve thousand a year, 
It is still but too true you're a Papist, my dear) 

Had insidiously sent, by a tall Irish groom, 

Two priest-ridden ponies, just landed from Rome, 

And so full, little rogues, of pontifical tricks, 

That the dome of St. Paul’s was scarce safe from their kicks ! 


Of at once to papa, in a flurry, he flies— 

For papa always does what these statesmen advise, 

On condition that they'll be, in turn so polite 

As in no case whate’er to advise him too right— 

‘ Pretty doings are here, sir (he angrily cries, 

While by dint of dark eyebrows he strives to look wise) ; 
"Tis a scheme of the Romanists, so help me God ! 

To ride over your most Royal Highness roughshod— 
Excuse, sir, my tears, they're from loyalty’s source— 
Bad enough ‘twas for Troy to be sacked by a Horse, 

But for us to be ruined by Ponies, still worse !’ : 


Quick a council is called—the whole cabinet sits— 
The Archbishops declare, frightened out of their wits, 
That if vile Popish ponies should eat at my manger, 
From that awful moment the Church is in danger ! 
As, give them but etabling, and shortly no wiailay 
Will suit their proud stomachs but those of St. Paul’s. 


The Doctor,? and he, the devout man of Leather, 
V—ns—tt—t, now laying their saint-heads together, 
Declare that these skittish young a-bominations 
Are clearly foretold in chap. vi. Revelations— 

Nay, they verily think oe point out the one 
Which the Doctor’s friend Death was to canter upon ! 


1 This ho isa Roman Catholic, had lately mad t of some beautiful 
nin young lady, w & an Lie, re g 8 sroeent ¢ som ponies 
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Lord H—rr—by, hoping that no one imputes 

To the Court any fancy to persecute brutes, 

Proteats, on the word of himself and his cronies, 
That had these said creatures been Asses, not Ponies, 
The Court would have started no sort of objection, 
As Asses were, there, always sure of protection. 


‘If the Pr—nc—ss will keep them ( ve Lord C—stl—r—gh), 
To make them quite harmless, the only true way 
Is (as certain Chief-Justices do with their wives) 
To flog them within half an inch of their lives— 
If they’ve any bad Irish blood lurking about, 
This (he knew by experience) would soon draw it out.’ 
Or—if this be thought cruel—his Lordship proposes 
‘The new Veto-snaiile to bind down their noses— 
A pretty contrivance, made out of old chains, 

ich appears to indulge, while it doubly restrains ; 
Which, however high-mettled, their gamesomeness checks 
(Adds his Lordship humanely), or else breaks their necks 


This proposal received pretty general applause 

From the statesmen around—and the neck-breaking clause 
Had a vigour about it, which soon reconciled. 

Even Eld—n himself to a measure go mild. 

So the snafiles, my dear, were agreed to nem. con., 

And my Lord C—stl—r—gh, having so often shone 

In the fettering line, is to buckle them on. 


I shall drive to your door in these Vetos some day, 
But, at present, adieu !—I must hurry away 

To go see my mamma, 2s I’m suffered to meet her 
For just half-an-hour by the Q—n’s best repeater. 





LETTER Ii. 
FROM COLONEL M‘M—H-—N TO G—LD FR-—-NO—S L—KCTIE, ESQ. 


Dear Sir, I’ve La had time to look | All, that can be well understood 

Into your very learned book,? In this said book, is vastly poe 
Wherein—as plain as man can speak, | And, as to what's incomprehensible, 
Whose English is half modern Greek— | I dare be sworn ’tis full as sensible. 
You prove that we can ne’er intrench : 

Our happy Jsles against the French, But to your work’s immortal credit, 
Till Royalty in England’s made The P -—e, good sir,—the P——e has 
A much more independent trade— read it. ; 

In short, until the House of Guelph _{ (The only book himeelf remarks, 

Lays Lords and Commons on the shelf,; Which he has read since Mrs. 
And boldly sets up for itself ! Clarke’s. ) 








1 Soe the ‘ Edinburgh Review. No. zl. 
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Last levee-morn he looked it through 
During that awful hour or two 

Of grave tonsorial preparation, 

Which, to a fond admiring nation, 
Sends forth, announced by trump and 


rum, 
The best-wigged P———e in Christen- 
dom ! 


He thinks, with you, the imagination 

Of partnership in legislation 

Could only enter in the noddles 

Of dull and ledger-keeping twaddles, 

Whose heads on firms are running so 

They even must have a King and Co., 

And hence, too, eloquently show forth 

On checks and balances, and so forth. 

But now, he trusts, we are coming 
near a 

Better and more royal era ; 

When England’s monarch need but 


say, 
‘Whip me those scoundrels, C—stl— 
r—gh ! 


Or— Haug me up those Paypists, El- 


—tH, 
And ‘twill be done—ay, faith, and well 
done. 


With view to which, I’ve his com- 
mand 

To beg, sir, from your travelled hand 
(Round which the foreign graces swarm) 
A plan of radical reforin ; 

Compiled and chosen, as best you can, 
In Tarkey or at Ispahan, 

And quite upturning, branch and root, 
Lords, Commons, and Burdett to boot ! 


But, pray, whate’er you may impart, 
write 

Somewhat more brief than Major C-—rt- 
wr—ght ; 

Else, though the P——-e be long in 


maid tal 
‘Twould take, at least, a fortnight’s 
wigging-~ 





? The learned Colonel must allude here to a 
description of the Mysterious Isle, in the History 
of Ab Son of Hanif, where such inverse! 
of the order of nature are enid to have taken 
place.—‘A scére of old women and the same 
number of old men played bare and there in the 
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Two wigs to every paragraph— 
Before he well could get through half. 


You'll send it, also, speedily— 

As, truth to say, 'twixt you and me, 
His Highness, heated by your work, 
Already thinks himself Grand Turk ! 
And you'd have laughed, had you seen 


how 
He scared the Ch—nc—ll—r just now, 


When cae his Lordship’s entcring 
puffed) he 

Slapped his back and called him 
* Mufti!’ 


The tailors, too, have got commanis 
To put directly into hands 

All sorts of dulimans and pouches, 
With sashes, turbans, and pabouches 
Ee 2 Y—rm—th's sketching out a 


Pp 
Of new moustaches & [ Ottomane), 
And all things fitting and expedient 
To Turkify our gracious R—g—nt! 


You therefore have no time to wastec—~ 
So send your system,— 
Yours, in haste. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Before I send this scrawl away, 

I seize a moment, just to say 

There’s some parts of the Turkish 
system 

So vulgar, *twore as well you missed 
en. 

For instance in Seraylio matters— 

Your Turk, whom girlish fondness 
flatters, 

Would fill his Haram (tastele g fool !) 

With tittering, red-checked things from 
school— 

But here (as in that fairy land, 

Where Love and Age went hand in 
band ;? 

Where lips till sixty shed ro honey, 

And Grandams were worth any money) 


court, some at chuck-farthing others at tip-cat 
or at cockles.’—And again, There is not 


believe me, more engaging than those lovely 
bye tg oye ete,—Bee Tales of the Hast, vol, iii, 
pp. ’ . 
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Our Sultan has much riper notions— This rule’s for favourites — nothing 
So, let your list of ske-promotions more— 
Include those only, plump and sage, For, as to wives, a Grand Signor, 

© reg 


Who've reached ¢. ation-age; § Though not decidedly without them, 
That is—as near as one can fix Need never care one curse about them ! 
From Peerage dates—fall fifty-six. 

LETTER III. 


FROM G. R. TO THE E—— OF y——.! 


WE missed you last night at the ‘ hoary old sinner’s,’ 

Who gave us, as usual, the cream of good dinners— 

His soups scientitic—his fishes quite prime— 

His poe superb —and his cutlets sublime ! 

In short, ’twas the anug sort of dinner to stir a 

Stomachic orgasm in my Lord E gh, 

Who set-to, to be sure, with miraculous force, 

And exclaimed, between mouthfuls, ‘A He-cook, of course ! 
While you live—(whats there under that cover ? ry look)—= 
While you live=tt'l just taste it)—ne’er keep a She-cook, 
*Tis a sound Salic law—(a small bit of that toast)— 

Which ordains that a female shall ne’er rule the roast 

For Cookery’s a secret—(this turtle’s uncommon)— 

Like Masonry, never found out by a woman ! 





The dinner, you know, was in gay celebration 
Of my brilliant triumph and H—nt’s condemnation 
A. compliment too to hia mblpey ¢ the J—e 
For his speech to the J—y,—and zounds ! who would grudge 
Turtle-soup, though it came to five guineas a bowl, 
To reward such a loyal and complaisant soul ! 
We were all in high gig—Roman Punch and Tokay 
Travelled round, till our heads travelled just the same way,— 
And we cared not for Juries or Libels—no—damme! nor 
Even for the threats of ast Sunday’s Examiner ! 


More good oie saan eaten than said—but Tom T—rrh—t 
In quoting Joe Miller, you know, has some merit, 

And, hearing the sturdy Justiciary Chief 

Say—sated with turtle—‘ ll now try the beef ’— 

Tommy whispered him (giving his Lordship a sly hit), 

*I fear “twill be hung-beef, my Lord, if you éry it ! 


Apa C—md—n was there, who, that morning, had gone 
179 fit his new Marquis’s coronet on ; 

And the dish set before him—oh, dish well-devised ! 

Was, what old Mother Glaase calls, ‘ a calf's head surprised !’ 
The brains were near—— ; and once they’d been fine, 

But of late they had lain so long soaking in wine, 


of letter, as the reader will perceive, was written the day after s dinner given by the M~ 
Roa y 18 
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That, however we atill might in courtesy call 
Them a fine dish of brains, they were no brains xt all. 


When the dinner was over, we drank, ev 


Tn & bumper, ‘the venial 


delights of Cri bane 


one 


At which H—d—t with warm reminiscenves 
And E-—-b’r—h chuckled to hear himself quoted. 


Our next round of toasts was a fancy quite new, 
For we drank—and you'll own ’twas benevolent too— 
To those well-meaning husbands, cits, parsons, or peers, 


Whom we’ve any time honoured by kissing th 


eir dears: 


This museum of wittols was comical rather; 


Old H—d—t gave M——y, and / gave 





In short, not a soul till this morning would budge— 
We were all fun and frolic !—and even the J-—e 
Laid aside, for the time, his juridical fashion, 

And through the whole night was not once in a passion ! 


I write this in bed, while my whiskers are airing, 


And M—c has as 
For 


dose of jalap 
or T—mmy T—rr—t at breakfast to quaff ; 


aring 


As I feel I want something to give me a laugh, 
And there’s nothing so good as old T—mmy, kept close 
To his Cornwall accounts, after taking a dose ! 


LETTER IV. 


FROM THE RIGHT HON. P-—-TR~—CK 


D~—G-—-N-——-N TO THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR J--HN N-~CH-—-L. 


Dublin,! 


Last week, dear N—ch—l, making! “ sg: oa ‘ traitor” —hiocup—and all 


merry 
At dinner with our Secretary, 


You must be muzzled, Doctor Pat !— 


When all were drunk, or pretty near You must indeed—hiccup—that’s flat.’ 


(The time for doing business pele 

Says he to me, ‘ Sweet Bully Bottom ! 

These Papist dogs—hiccup—od rot 
em | 


Deserve to be bespattered—hiccup— 
With all the dirt even you can pick 


But, i the P——e—(here’s to him— 

ip, hip, hurra !)—is trying still 

To humbug them with kind profes- 
sions, 

And as you deal in sfroug exprossiona— 


1 This letter, which contained some véry heavy 
poner marge} have been arneghd London by 
a hand, aud then Twopenny 
Pest-Office, to save trouble Bee the Appendix. 


Yes—‘ muzzled’ was the word, Sir 
John— 

These fools have opp a@ muzzle on 

The boldeat mouth that e’er ran o’er 

With slaver of the times of yore ?— 

Was it for this that back I went 

As far as Lateran and Trent, 

To prove that they, who damned us 


then, ‘ 
Ought now, in turn, bedamnedagain !|— 
The divert victim still to ait 
Of G—tt—n’s fire and C—nn—g’s wit, 


to the Press, how 
aazle’ bas been taken off, and 
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To hear even noisy M—th—w gabble 
o 


Nor sien bio once the W—e of ge fi ! 

Oh ! ’tis too much—who now will be 

The Nightman of No-Popery ? 

What Courkicr: Saint, or even Bishop, 

Such learned filth will ever fish up? 

If there among our ranks be one 

To Paros my place, ‘tis thou, Sir 
ohn— 


Thou—who, like me, art dubbed Right, 


Hon., 
Like me, too, art a Lawyer Civil 
That wishes Papists at the devil ! 


e 
To whom, then, but to thee, my friend, 
Should Patrick! his portfolio send ? 
saa ee thine—his learned port- 
olio, 
With all its theologic olio 
Of Bulls, half Irish and half Roman— 
Of Doctrines now believed by no man— 
Of Councils, held for men’s salvation, 
Yet always ending in damnation— 
(Which shows that since the world 
creation, 
Your Priests, whate’er their gentle 


apron 
Have always a taste for damning); 
pious scraps, 


’ 
5 


And many more such 
To prove (what we've long proved 
perhaps) 
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That, mad as Christians nsed to be 

About the Thirteenth Century, 

There's lots of Christians to be had 

In this, the Nineteenth, just as mad ! 

Farewell —I send with this, dear 
N—ch—1! 

A rod or two I’ve had in pickle, 

Wherewith to trun old Gr—tt—n’s 
jacket.— 

The rest shall go by Monday’s Pa 


Among the enclosures in the foregoing 
Letter was the following ‘ Unanswerable 
Argument against the Papisis.’ 


* * * % # ie * 


We're told the ancient Roman nation 
Made use of spittle in lustration.*— 
(Vide Lactantium ap. Calleum?— 

i.e. you need not read but see 'em). 
Now, Irish Papists (fact surprising !) 
Make use of spittle in baptizing, 
Which proves them all, O’Finns, 


Bans, 
Connors, and Tooles, all downright 
agaus ! 
This fact’s enough—let no one tell us 
To free such sad salivous fellows— 
No—no—the man baptized with spittle 
Hath no truth in him—not a tittle ! 


LETTER V. 


FROM THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF C 
! I've been just sending out 





My dear Lady 





TO LADY 





About five hundred cards for a snug little Rout— ; 
(By-the-bye, you’ve seen Rokeby !—this moment got mine- 
The Mail Coach edition‘—prodigiously fine !) 


ed 


1 This is a bad name for poetry; but D-—-gen—n {| Doctor’s reference here, and find him, for onca, 
is worse,—As Pradentius pends upon a very dif- | correct. The following are the words of his 





ferent subject— indignant referee Gallus: ‘ Asserere non vere- 
torquoetur Apollo mur sacrom baptismom a Papistis pro: 1, ob 
Nomine percussus. sputi usum in eatoram expiatione a Paganis 

*, . . » . lustralibus ante salivis non a Chris paged 
Expiat.—Pers. Sat. 2. # See Mr. Murray's advertisement about the 


* I have taken the trouble of examining tho | MaiCoach copies of Zokety. 
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But I can’t conceive how, in thia very cold weather, 

I'm ever to bring my five hundred together ; 

As, unless the thermometer’s near boiling heat, 

One can never get half of one’s hundreds to meet— 
(aproide vould | have laughed to see Townsend, last night, 
Escort to their chair, with his staff so polite, 

The ‘Three Maiden Miseries,’ all in a fright ! 

Poor Townsend, like Mercury, filling two posts, 
Supervisor of théeves, and chief usher of ghosts /) 


But, my dear Lady , can’t you hit on some notion, 
At least jor one night to set London in motion ? 
As to having the R--g—nt—that show is gone by— 
Besides, I’ve remarked that (between you and [) 
The Marchesa and he, inconvenient in more ways, , 
Have taken much lately to whispering in doorways; 
Which—considering, you know, dear, the size of the two-- 
Makes a block that one’s company cannot get pki ; 
And a house such as mine is, with doorways so small, 
Has no room for such cumbersome love work at all !— 
(Apropos, though, of love-work—you’ve heard it, I hope, 
That Napoleon’s old Mother's to marry the Pope,— 
What a comical pair !)—But, to stick to my Rout, 
"T will be hard if some novelty can’t be struck out. 
Is there no Aigerine, no Kamchatkan arrived ? 
No Plenipo Pacha, three-tailed and ten-wived ? 
No Russian, whose dissonant consonant name 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of fame ? 





I remember the timo, three or four winters back, 
When—provided their wigs were but decently black— 
A fow Patriot monsters, from Spain, wero a sight 

That would people one’s house for one, nght after night, 
But—whether the Ministers pawed them too much— 
(And you know how they spoil whatever they touch), ' 
Or, whether Lord G—rge (the young man about town) 
Has by dint of bad poetry written them down— 

One has certainly lost one’s Peninsidar rage, 

And the only stray Patriot seen for an aa 

Has been at such places (think how the fit cools) 

As old Mrs. V n’s or Lord L—vy—rp—l's ! 





But in short, my dear, names like Wintztschitstopschinzoudhoff 
Are the only things now make an evening go smooth eff— 

So get me a Russian—till death I’m your debtor— 

If he brings the whole Alphabet, so much the better ! 
And—Lord ! if he would but ix character sup 

Of his fish-oil and candles, he’d quite set me up ! 


Au revoir, my sweet girl-I must leave you in haste— 
Little Gunter has brought me the Liqueurs to taste. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


2 eae Bol ig have you found any friend that can conster 
at Latin account, t’other day, of a Monster 7 

If we can’t get a Russian, and that thing in Latin 

Be not too improper, I think [’ll bring that in. 


LETTER VI. 


FROM ABDALLAH? IN LONDON, TO MOHASSAN IN ISPAHAN. 


Wuiist thou, Mohassan (happy thou !) 

Dost daily bend thy loyal brow 

Before 6ur King—our Asia’s treasuro ! 

Nutmeg of Comfort! Rose of Plea- 
sure {— 

And bear’st as many kicks and bruises 

As the said Rose and Nutmeg chooses ;— 

Thy hoad still near the bowstriny’s 
borders, 

And but left on till further orders ! 

Through London streets with turban 


alr, 
And caftan floating to the air, 
I saunter on—the admiration 
Of this short-coated population— 
This sewed-up race —this buttoned 
nation— 
ae while they boast their laws so 
ree, 
Leave not one limb at liberty, 
But live, with all their lordly speeches, 
The slaves of buttons and tight 
e breeches. 


1 Alluding, I suppose, to the Latin advertise- 
ment of a Lusus Nature in the newspapers 


lately. 

Ri T hnave made many inquiries about this Per- 
sian gentleman, but cannot satisfactorily ascer- 
tain who he is. From his notions of Religious 
Liberty, however, I conclude that he is an im- 

ortation of Ministers; and he has arrived just 

tine to assist the P-——e and Mr. L—ck—e in 
their new Oriental Plan of Reform. See the se- 
cand of thes@ Letters.—How Abdallah’s Epistie 
to ispahan found ita way into the Twopanny 
ee Bag is more than I can pretend to account 

0 


fr. 
8 * O'aut un. honndte bonis, _ a Turkih 
governor of de Ruyter; ‘c’est grand dommage 
qu'il sult Chrétien.’ 

* Bunnites god Shiites arb the two leading sects 


into ‘Which the Mohammedan world is divi 
ang they have gone on enrsing and 


Yet, though they thus their knee-pans 
fette 


r 

Cha Christians, and they know no 
etter),? 

In somethings they’re a thinking nation, 

And, on Religious Toleration, 

I own I like their notions quite, 

They are so Persian and go right ! 

You know our Sunnites,‘* hateful dogs ! 

Whom every pious Shiite flogs, 

Or longs to flog’—’tis true, they pray 

To God, but in an ill-bred way ; 

With neither arms, nor legs, nor faces 

Stuck in their right, canonic places !° 


Tis true, they worship Ali's name’— 

Their heaven and ours are just the 
same— 

(A Persian’s heaven is easily made, 

*Tis but—black eyes and lemonade). 

Yet, though we've tried for centuries’ 


We can’t persuade the stubborn pack, 





each other, without any intermission, for about 
eleven hundred B he The Sunni is the esta- 
blished sect in Turkey, and the Shia in Persia; 
and the differences between them turn chiefly 
upon those im t points which our pious 
friend Abdallah, in the true spirit of Shite 
ascendency, reprobates in this Letter. 

5 S Les bbe étaiont comme les catho- 
liques de Musulmanisme,’—D’ Herbeiot. 

In contradistinction to the Sounis, who in 
their prayers cross their hands on the lower part 
of the breast, hiabs drop their arms in 
straight lines; and as the Sounis, at certair 
periods of the prayer, gy their foreheads oi 
the d or carpet, the Schiahs,’ etc. ete,— 


« Voyage. 
7 * Les Turca ne détestent pas Ali réotprogne- 
ment; an contraire ils le reconnaissent,’ eto eta. 


® 
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By bastinadoes, screwa, or nippers 
To wear the established peaegroen alip. 
! 


pers 

Then—only think—the libertines ! 

They wash their toes, they comb their 
chins, ® 

With many more such deadly sins ! 

And (what's the worst, though last I 
rank it) 

Believe the Chapter of the Blanket ! 

Yet, ape of tenets go flagitious, 

(Which must at bottom be seditious 

As no man living would refuse 

Green slippers, but from treasonous 
Views ; 

Nor wash his toes, but with intent 

To overturn the government !) 

Such is our mild and tolerant way, 

We only curse them twice a-day 

(According to a form that’s set), 

And, far from torturing, only let 

All orthodox believers beat ’em, 

And twitch their beards, whene’er they 
meet ‘em. 

As to the rest, they’re free to do 

Whate’er their fancy prompts them to, 

Provided they make nothing of it 

Towards rank or honour, power or 
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Who disbelieve (the Lord be thankéd) 
The aforesaid Chapter of the Blanket. 


The same mild views of Toleration 
Inspire, I find, this buttoned nation, 
Whose Papists (full as ere to rogue, 
And only Sunnites with a brogue) 
Fare just as well, with all their fuss. 
As Sunnites do with us. 


The tender Gazel 1 enclose 

{s for my love, my Syrian Rose— 
Take it, when night begins to fall, 
And throw it o’er her mother’s wall. 


GAZEL 


Rememberest thou the hour we er 
That hour, the seri er and the 1 
Oh! not so sweet the Siha thorn 

To summer bees at break of morn, 

Not a so sweet, through dale and 


ell, 
To camels’ ears the tinkling bell, 
As is the soothing memory 
Of that one precious hour to me! 


How can we live, so far apart ? 

Oh! why not rather heart to heart 
United live and die ?7— 

Like those sweet birds that fly toge- 


profit ; ther, 
Which things, we naturally expect, With feather always touching feather, 
Belong to us, the Established sect, Linked by a hook and eye |§ 
LETTER VIL 


FROM MESSRS, L-—-CK—GT—N AND CO. TO ——— ——, ESQ.‘ 


Perr Post, Sir, we send your MS.—looked it through— 


Very sorry 


—but can’t undertake—’twouldn’t do. 
Clever work, Sir !~would get 

Its only defect is—it never wo 
And though Statesmen may 


rodigiously well— 
sell Pe 
glory in being unbought, 


In an Author we think, Sir, that’s rather a fault. 





1 “Tho Bhiites wear green slippers, which the 
Sonniies consider as & great oie Pb al 
sin oe Shaan pelnts of Atrence, xs well os for 

pope the book by me) to Picart’ 
Of the MMi an Sects, 
% This will 


spose to an 
reader, but it i Absa 
ian’ Persian ; and the ¢ to wile he 


f 


d to 
difference, as well as for | to which the 


alludes is the J: , of which I Gnd the follow- 
ing account ta Wanetoeon ni oe of bird that 
ja sai e but one wing, on the o te side 
male has a hook and the female a 

astened 


ting, so thet, when they fly, they are f 


From motives of delicacy, and indeed of 


Sellow-feeling, I ae Leg S the ore 


lotten-—tes the Appensty 
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Hard times, Sir,—mest books are too dear to be read 

Though the gold of Good-sense and Wit's small-change are fled, 
Yet the paper we publishers pass, in their stead, 

Rises higher each day, and (’tis frightful to think it) 

Not even auch names as F—tzg—r—d's can sink it ! 

However, Sir—if you're for trying again, 

And at somewhat that’s vendible—we are your men. 


Since the Chevalier C—rr took to marrying lately, 
The Trade is in want of a Traveller greatiy— 
No job, Sir, more easy—your Country once planned, 
A month aboard ship and a fortnight on land 
Puts your Quarto of Travels clean out of hand. 
An Kast-India pee a thing that would tell— 
And a lick at the Papists is swre to sell well. 


Or—eu ng you have nothing orginal in you— 

eso Write Parodicn, Sir, and such Gans it will a you, 
You'll get to the Blue-stocking Route of Alb-——n—a ! 
(Mind—not to her dinners—a second-hand Muse 
Mustn’t think of aspiring to mess with the Blues.) 
Or-——in case nothing else in this world you can do— 
The deuce is in't, Sir, if you cannot review / 


Should you feer any touch of poetical glow, 

We've « scheme to suggest—Mr. Sc—tt, you must know 
(Who, we're sorry to say it, now works for the Row’), 
Having quitted the Borders to seek new renown, 

Is coming, by long Quarto stages, to Town ; 

And beginning with Rokeby (the job's sure to pay), 

Means to do all the Gentlemen’s Seats on the way. 

Now, the Scheme is (though none of our hackneys can beat him) 
To start a fresh Poet through Highgate to meet him ; 

Who, by means of quick proofs—no revises—long coaches— 
May do a few Villas before Sc—tt approaches— 

Tadesd: if our Pegasus be not curst ree 

He li reach, without foundering, at least Woburn Abbey, 


Such, Sir, is our plan—if you're up to the freak, 
'Tis a match ! and we'll put you in training next week— 
At present no more—in reply to this Letter, a 


Line will oblige very much 
Yours, et cetera, 
Temple of the Muses. 





' This all T believe, to a curious correspondence which is said to ee lately bee 
tween ase a coniens of Bck—-gh—ms—e, and a certain ingenious Parodis 
We 
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LETTER Vill. 
FROM COLONEL TH~M—8 TO —— ——, ESQ. 


Come to our Féte,? and bring with thee 

Thy newest, best embroidery ! 

Come to our Féte, and show again 

That pea-green coat, thou pink of men ! 

Which charmed all eyes that last sur- 
veyed it, 

When Z 1's self inquired ‘ who made 
it 

When Cits came wondering from the 


East, 
And thought thee Poet Pye, at least / 


Oh! come—{if haply ’tis thy week 

For looking pale)—with paly cheek ; 
Though more we love thy roseate days, 
When the rich rouge-pot peurs ite blaze 
Full o’er thy face, and, amply spread, 
es even thy whisker-tops with red — 
Like the last tints of dying Day 

That o’er some darkling grove delay ! 


Bring thy best lace, thou gay Phi- 
lander ! 
oe lace, like H—rry Al—x—nd—r, 
‘oo precious to be washed)—thy rings, 
Thy seals—in short, thy prettiest 


things ! 
Pat all thy wardrobe’s ene on, 
And yield, in frogs and fringe, to none 
But the great R—g—+t’s self alone ! 
Who, by particular desire, 
For that night only, means to hire 
A dress from Romeo C—tes, Esquire— 
Something between (‘twere sin to hack 
it 


) 
The Romeo robe and Hobby jacket ! 


1 This Letter enclosed a Card for tho Grand 
Féte on the Sth of February. 


s tu, Melpomene, semel 
ascentem plactdo lumine, videris, etc, 


The Man, upon whom thou hast deigned to 
Thon great Nragic Muse! at the hour of his 
Let them say what they will, that’s the man 





Give others thy’ tears, but let we have thy 
v6 y et me have 
mirth. 


The aseertion that follows, however, is not veri- 
Sed in the instance before us; 


Hail, first of Actors !* best of R—g—ts ! 

Born for each other's fond allegiance ! 

Both gay Lotharios—both good dres- 
sers— 


Of Serious Farce doth learned Profes- 


sors— 
Both circled round, for use or show, 
With coxcombs, wheresoe’er they go ! 


Thou ee the time, thou man of 
ore 

It takes to chalk a ball-room floor— 

Thou know’st the time, too, well-a- 


! 
It ake to dance that chalk away,’ 
The ball-room opens—far and nigh 
Comets and suns beneath us lie ; 
O’er snowy moons and stars we walk, 
And the floor seems a sky of chalk ! 
But soon shall fade the ag deceit, 
When many a maid, with busy feet 
That sparkle in the Lustre’s ray, 
O’er the white path shall bound and 


play 

Like Nymphs along the Milky Way !~— 

At every step a star is fled, 

And suns grow dim bencath their 
tread ! 

So passeth life—(thus Se—tt would 
wri 


te, 
And spinsters read him with delight) — 
Hours are not feet, yet hours trip on, 
Time isnot chalk, yettime’s soon gone !¢ 


But, hang this long digressive flight ! 
I meant to say, thou’lt see, that night 


re eines 
. « » Ron equus impiger 
Curu ducet Achaico, : 

® To those who neither go to balls nor read 
the Morning Post,it may be necessary to men- 
tion that the floors of ball-rooms, in general, are 
chalked, for safety and for ornament, with various 
fanciful devices. 


* Hearts are not flint, yet flinte are rent, 
Hearts aro not steel, yet steel is bent. 


After all, however, Mr. Sc—tt may well say to 
the Colonel (and, indecd, to much better wags 
than the Colonel), paoy poperc@or 7 piperorbas, 
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What falsehood rankles in their hearts, 
‘Who aay the P——e neglects the arts — 
Neglects the arts !—no, St-——g! no ; 
Thy Cupids answer ‘’tis not so ; 

And every floor, that night, shall tell 
How quick thou daubest, and how well ! 
Shine ag chon may’st in French ver- 


milion, 
Thou'rt best—beneath a French cotil- 


on; 

And still com’st off, whate’er thy faults, 

With flying colours in a Waltz | 

Nor ree thon mourn the transient 
te 

To thy best works assigned by Fate— 


While some chefs-d’ceuvre live to weary 


one, 

Thine boast a short life and a merry one; 
Their hour of glory past and gone 
With ‘ Molly, put the kettle on !’ 


But, bless my soul! I’ve scarce a leaf 
Of paper left—so, must be brief. 


This festive Féte, in fact, will be 

The former Féte’s fac simile ;! 

The same long Masquerade of Rvoms, 

reas in such different, quaint cos- 
umes 
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(These, P—rt—r, are thy glorious 
works !) 

You’d swear Egyptians, Moors, and 
Turks, 

Bearing Good-Taste sonie deadly malice, 

Had clubbed to raise a Pic-Nic Palace ; 

And each, to make the oglio pleasant, 

Had sent a State-Room asa present ;—- 

The same fautewils and girandoles— 

The same gold Asses,? pretty souls ! 

That, in this rich and classic dome, 

oe su perfectly at home! 

The same bright river ’mongst the 
dishes, 

But not—ah ! not the same dear fishes— 

Late hours and claret killed the old 
ones ! 

So, ’stead of silver and of gold ones 

(It being rather hard to raise 

Fish of that specte now-a-days), 

Some sprats have been, by = sae 


wish, 
Promoted into Silver Fish, 
And Gudgcons (so V—ns-~—tt—t told 
The R—g-—t) are as good as Goll / 


So, pr’ythee, come—our Féte will Le 
But half a Féte, if wanting thee F _ 


-th's 


APPENDIX. 
Letrer IV. Page 294, 


Amone the papers enclosed in Dr. D~g—n—n’s Letter, there is an Heroic 
Efiistle in Latin verse, from Pope Joan to her Lover, of which, as it is rather a 
curious document, I shall venture to give some account This female Pontift 
was 8 native of England (or, according to others, of Germany), who at an early 
age disguised herself in male attire, and followed her lover, a young ecclesiastic, 
to Athens, where she studied with such effect, that upon her arrival at Rome 
she was thought worthy of being raised to the Pontiticate. This Epistle is 
addressed to her Lover (whom she had elevated to the dignity of Cardinal), 
soon after the fatal accouchement, by which her Fallibility was aad dete 

She begins by reminding him very tenderly of the time whon they were in 
Athens—wpen 

it Aertel stream 
We whispering walked along, and learned to speak 

The tenderest feelings in the purest Greek ; 





1 (Cmrl—t—n H—=o will exhibit a complete fac-simile, in respect to interior ornament, to 
what it did at the last Féte. The same fend taverien ate, high oipr Pot, ° ‘ 
* The salt-cellars on the P-——e’s own table were in the form of an ass with panniers, 
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Ah ! then how little did we think or hope, 
Dearest of men! that I should e’er be Pope !* 
That I—the humble Joan—whose housewife art : 
Seemed just enongh to keep thy house ant! heart 
And those, alas ! at sixes and at tere 
ould soon keep all the keys of all the Heavens |’ 


Still leas (she continues to say) could they have foreseen that such a cata 
strophe as had happened in Council would befall them—that she 


‘Should thus surprise the Conclave’s grave decorum, 
And let a Tittle Pope pop out before ’em— 

Pope Innocent / alas, the only one 

‘That name should ever have been fixed upon !’ 


She then very pathetically laments the downfall of her greatness, and 
enumerates the various treasures to which she is doomed to bid farewell for 
ever. 

ia ch more dear, me precious ih times over—— 
arewell, mry Lord, my Cardinal, my Lover ! 

I made thee Cardinal—thou mad’st me—ah ? 

Thou mad’st the Papa* of the World—Mamma !’ 


I have not time now to translate any more of this Epistle; but I presume the 
argument which the Right Hon. Doctor and his friends mean to deduce from it, 
is (in their usual convincing strain) that Romanista must be unworthy of 
Emancipation now, because they had a Petticoat Pope in the Ninth Century. 
Nothing can be more logically clear, and I find that Horace had exactly the 
same views upon the subject : 

Romanus (eheu pa negabitis !) 
Emancipatus Fomine 
Fert vallum !— 


Lerrer VII. Page 294. 


Thé Manuscript, which I found in the Bookseller’s Letter, is a Melodrama, 
in two Acta, entitled, ‘The Book,’? of which the Theatres, of course, had had 
the refusal, before it was presented to Mesars. L—ck—ngt—n and Co. This 
rejected however, es considerable merit, and I shall take the 
liberty of laying a sketch of it before my Readers. 

The firat Act opens in a very awful manner: Time, three o'clock in the 
morning -—Seene, the Bourbon Chamber* in C—r—lt—n House—Enter the 
P———e —t solus.—After a few broken sentences, he thus exclaims: 








1 Gpanheim attribates the unanimity with / that anybody had ever scen it; and, indeed, Gro- 
which Joan was elected, to that innate =f irre- | tins ig of oplulon that no such book peer cxlnad 
sistible charm by which her sex, though latent, | It was tled ‘Liber de tribus {mpostoribus,’ 
0 upon the instinct of the Cardinals; ‘Non | (See ‘ Morhof. Oap. da Libris damnatis.’)}—Our 

aliqudé, sed concorditer, omnium in se converso | more modern mystery of the ‘pee resembles 
desiderio, ep sunt blendientis sexus artes, Ja- | this in many particulars; and number of 
ay tor pnt ln for it ot till th - ‘aligh eae: 7 Set the. 

an joo wee n e y, a 
that the op of Rome took | im ow a coincidence 


e 

ar Pees wena eoeierions took Ya tae sixteenth; < The chamber, suppers, hich was tie ae 
of the learned af spoke of it; | Grand Fate, and was ornamented (all ' for 
many wrote against + though tdives bok appent the deliveranoe of Europe’) with deure de Lys, 
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Away—away— 
. Thou haunt’st my fancy so, thow devilish Book ! 
I meet thee—trace thee, wheresoe’er I look. 
; see head ee ink in a aa al 
see thy foolecap on my H— "s Spouse— 
V—nse—t—t’s head recalls thy leathers case, 
And all thy dlank-leaves stare from R—d—r’s face ! 
While, turning here [laying his hand on his heart], I find, ah wretched elf! 
Thy List of dire Errata in myself. ts 
[ Walks the stage in considerable agitation. | 

Oh Roman Punch ! oh potent Curagoa ! 
Oh Maraschino ! Maraschino oh ! 
Delicious drams ! why have you not the art 
To kill this gnawing Book-worm in my heart ? 


He aoe interrupted in his Soliloquy by perceiving some scribbled frag. 

ments of paper on the ground, which he collects, and ‘by the light of two 

magnificent candelabra’ discovers the following unconnected words—‘ Wife 

Re cted’—‘ the Book’—‘Wrong Measures’—‘ the Queen’—‘ Mr, Lambert’—‘ the 
—g—t. 


Ha! treason in my House !—Curst words, that wither : 
My princely soul | shaking the papers violently], what Demon brought you hither ? 
‘My wife !’"—~‘ the Book,’ too !—~stay—a nearer look— 
[Holding the fragments closer to the Candelabra) 
Alas! too plain, B, double O, K, Book— 
Death and destruction ! 


He here rings all the bells, and a whole legion of Valets enter—A scene of 
cursing and swearing (very much in the German style) ensues, in the course of 
which messengers are despatched in different directions for the L—rd Ch—n- 
c—ll—r, the D—e of C—b—Il—d, etc, ete.—The intermediate time is filled 
up by another Soliloquy, at the conclusion of which the aforesaid Person 
rush on alarmed—the D—e with his stays only half-laced, and the Ch—ne—lior 
with his wig thrown hastily over an old red night-cap, ‘to maintain the 
becoming splendour of his office”! The R—g—t produces the appalling frag- 
meats, upon which the Ch—ne—llor breaks out into exclamations of loyalty and 
tenderness, and relates the following portentous dream :— 


"Tis scarcely two hours since 
I had a fearful dream of thee, my P——e !— 
Methought I heard thee, ’midst a courtly crowd, 
Say from thy throne of gold, in mandate loud, 
‘Worship my whiskers !'—[weeps] not a knee was there 
But bent and worshipped the ustrious Pair 
That curled in conscious majesty ! [pulls out his handkerchiey}—while cries 
Of ‘ WRiskers ! whiskers ! shook the echoing skies !— 
Just in that glorious hour, methought there came, 
With looks of injured pride, a Princely Dame, 
And a young maiden clinging to her side, 








2 “To enable the individual who holds the office of Chancellor to maintain it in becoming 
splendour,” (A loud langh,)—Lord Castlereagh’s Speech upon the Vice-Chancellor's But, 
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As if she feared some tyrant would divide 

The hearts that nature and affection tied ! 

The Matron came—within her right hand glowed 

Of Pages Wane ce eal lle ia 
apers wipes his eyes|—collected in her veil— 

The venal agidenie. the slanderous tale, 

The wounding hint, the current lies that pasa 

From Post to Courier, formed the motley maas ; 

Which, with disdain, before the Throne she throws, 

And lights the Pile beneath thy princely nose. [ Weep. ] 

Heavens, how it blazed !—~I’d ask no livelier fire 

[with animation] To roast a Papiat by, my gracious Sire !|— 

But ah! the evidence—[weeps again]—I mourned to see— 

Cast, as it burned, a deadly light on thee! 

And Tales and Hints their random sparkles flung, 

And hissed and crackled like an old maid’s tongue ; 

While Post and Courier, faithful to their fame, 

Made up in stink for what they lacked in flame ! 

When, lo, ye Gods !—the fire, ascending brisker, 

Now singes one, now lights the other whisker— 

Ah! whore was then the Sylphid that unfurls 

Her fairy standard in defence of curls ? 

Throne, Whiskers, Wig, soon vanished into smoke, 

The watchman cried ‘ past One,’ and—I awoke. 


Here his Lordship weeps more profusely than ever, and the R—g—t (who 
has been very much agitated during the recital of the age by a movement 
as characteristic as that of Charles XII. when he was shot, claps his hands to 
his whiskers to feel if all be really safe. A Privy Council is held—all the 
Servants, etc. are examined, and it appears that a Tailor, who had come to 
meagure the R—g—t fora dress (which takes three whole pages of the best super- 
fine clinguant in describing), was the only person who had Deen in the Bourbon 
Chamber during the day. It is accordingly determined to seize the Tailor, and 
the Council breaks up with a unanimous resolution to be vigorous. 

The commencement of the Second Act turns chiefly upon the Trial and Im- 
prisonment of Two Brothers ; but as this forms the under plot of the Drama, I 
shall content myself with extracting from it the following speech, whiclf iq 
addressed to the two brothers, aa they ‘ exeunt severally’ to Prison :— 


Go to your Prisons—though the air of Spring 

No mountain coolness to your cheeks shall bring ; 
Though summer flowers shall pass unseen away, 
And all your portion of the glorious day 

May be some solitary beam that falls, 

At morn or eve, upon your dreary walls— 

Some beam that enters, trembling as if awed, 

To tell how gay the young world laughs abroad ! 
Yet go—for thoughts, as blessed as the air 

Of Spring or Summer flowers, await you there ; 
tbs, ce such aa He, who feasts his courtly crew 
In rich conservatories, never knew ! 


i The Hunts, 
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Pure self-esteem—the smiles that light within— 

: The Zeal, whose circling charities begi 
With the few loved ones Heaven has placed it near, 
Nor cease, till all Mankind are in its sphere !— 
The Pride, that suffers without vaunt or plea, 
And the fresh Spirit, that can warble free, 
Through prison-bars, its hymn to Liberty ! 


The Scene next sarees to a Tailor’s Workshop, and a fancifully-arranged 
group of these Artists is discovered upon the Shop-board.—Their task evidently 
of a royal nature, from the profusion of gold-lace, frogs, etc. that Jie about.— 
They all rise and come forward, while one of them sings the following Stanzas, 
to the tune of ‘ Derry Down :— 


My brave brother Tailors, come, straighten your knees, 
For a moment, like potenes stand up at ease, 
* While I sing of our P——e (and a fig for his railers), 
The Shop-board’s delight ! the Mecenas of Tailors ! 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


Some monarchs take roundabout ways into note, 

But Has short cut to fame is—the cut of his coat ; 

Philip’s Son thought the World was too small for his Soul, 

While our R—g—t’s finds room in a laced button-hole ! 
Derry down, ctc. 


Look through all Europe’s Kings—at least those who go loose— 
Not a King of them all’s such a friend to the Goose. 
So, God keep him increasing in size and renown, 
Still the fattest and best-fitted P——-e about town ! 
Derry down, etc. 


During the ‘ Derry down’ of this last verse, a messenger from the S—c—t—y 
of S——e’s Office rushes on, and the singer (who, luckily for the effect of the 
scene, is the very Tailor suspected of the mysterious fragments) is interrupted 
in the midst of his Jaudatory exertions, and hurried away, to the no small 
surprise and consternation of his comrades. The plot now hastens rapidly in 
its Uevelopment—the management of the Tailor’s examination is highly skiltul, 
and the alarm which he is made to betray is natural without being ludicrous. 
The explanation, too, which he finally gives, is not more simple than satis- 
factory. It appears that the said fragments formed part of a self-exculpatory 
note which he intended to send to Colonel M‘M——n upon subjects purely 
prOreenione and the correspondiag bits (which still lie luckily in his pocket) 

eing produced, and skilfully laid beside the others, the following billet-doux is 
the satisfactory result of their juxtaposition :— 


Honoured Colonel—my Wife, who's the Queen of all slatterns, 
Weglected to put up the Book of new Patterns. 

She sent the wrong Measures too—shamefully wrong— 
They're the same used for poor Mr. Lambert, when young ; 
But, bless you ! they wouldn’t go half round the R—g—t, 

So hope you'll excuse yours till death, most obedient. 


This fully explains the whole mystery—the R--g—t resumes his wonted 
smiles, and the Drama terminates, ga asi to the ssbisgaction. of all parties. 


TRIFLES. 
1814. 


THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAPERS. 


A DREAM. 


‘It would be impossible for his 1 Hipnnoss to disengage his person from the ae-umulating 
wus of papers that encompassed it.’—Lord Castlereagh’s Speech upon Colonel M‘Mahon's Appownt- 
ment, 


Last night I tos#’d and turn’d in bed, 

But could not sleep—at length I said, 

‘Vl think of Viscount C—stl—r—gh, 

And of his speeches—that’s the way.’ 

And so it was, for instantly 

I slept as sound as sound could be. 

And then I dream'd—0O frightful dream ! 
i has no such theme ; 

never wrote or borrow’d 

Any horror, half so horrid ! 


Methought the P——e, in whisker’d state, 
Before me at his breakfast sate ; 

On one side lay unread Petitions, 

On t’other, Hints from five Physicians— 
Here tradegmen’s bills, official papers, 
Notes from my Lady, drams for vapours— 
There plans of saddles, tea and toast, 
Death-warranta and the Morning Post. 


When lo! the papers, one and all, 
As if at some magician’s call, 
Began to flutter of themselves 
From desk and table, ae and shelves, 
And, all each some different capers, 
Advanced, O jacobinic papers ! 
As though they said, ‘Our sole design iz 
To suffocate his Royal Highness !’ 
bs — of this ag nedition 

as a huge Catholic Petition, 
With grievances so full and heavy, 
Tt thresten'd worst of all the bevy. 

- addresses 


Thea Qommon-Hall came 

saree ens araaer at 
#8 well- y 

Asif debdewined © be vend | 
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Next Tradesmen’s Balls began to fly, 

And Tradesmen’s Bills, we know, mount high, 
Nay, e’on Death- Warrants thought they'd best 
Be lively too, and join the rest. 


But, oh, the basest of defections . 

His Letter about ‘ predilections "— 
His own dear Letter, void of grace, 
Now flew up in its parent's face ! 
Shock’d with this breach of filial duty, 
He jusé could murmur ‘et tu Brute ? 
Then sunk, subdued upon the floor 

At Fox’s bust, to rise no more ! 


I wak’d—and pray’d with lifted hand, 
‘Oh! never may this dream prove true; 
Though Paper overwhelms the land, 
Let it not crush the Sovereign too ! 


PARODY OF A CELEBRATED LETTER. 


At length, dearest Freddy, the moment is nigh, 
When, with P—re—v—l’s leave, I may throw my chains by ; 
And, as time now is precious, the first thing I de, 
Is to sit down and write a wise letter to you. 

* * * * * * 
I meant before now to have sent you this Letter, 
But Y—rm—th and I thought perhaps *twould he better 
To wait till the Irish affairs were decided— 
That is, till both Houses had prosed and divided, 
With all due appearance of thought and digestion— 
For, though H—rtf—rd House had long settled the question, 
I thought 1t but decent, between me and you, 
That the two other Houses should settle it too. 


I need not remind you how curs bad 
Our affairs were all looking when Father went mad ; 
A strait waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 
A more limited Monarchy could not well be. 
I was call’d upon then, in that moment of puzzle, 
To choose my own Minister—just as they muzzle 
A ct a young bear, and then mock his disaster, 
By bidding him choose out his own dancing-master 


I thought the best way, as a dutiful son, 
Was to do as Old Royalty’s self would have done. _ 
So I sent word to say, I would keep the whole batch in, 
The same chest of tools, without cleansing or 
For tools of this kind, like Martinus’s sconce, 
Would lose all their beauty if purified once ; 


gee antique shield of Martinus Scriblerus, which, upon scouring, tarned out fo be only an 
SvOmOe, 





5% pene potngetenttne seth 
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And think—only think if our Father should find, 


Upon iy in to his mind, 

That improvement had epaii'd any favourite adviser—_ 
That R—se was grown honest, or W—stm—rel—nd wiser— 
That R—d—r was, e’en by one twinkle, the brighter— 

Or L-—v—rp—l’s speeches but half a pound lighter— 
What a shock to his old royal heart it would be ! 

No !—far were such dreams of improvement from me : 
And it pleased me to find, at the house, where, you know, 
There’s such good mutton cutlets and strong curacoa,! 
That the Marchionéss call’d me a duteous o. ; 

And my Y—rm—th’'s red whiskers grew redder for joy ! 


You know, my dear Freddy, how oft, if I would, 
By the law of laat Seasions I might have done good. 
I might have withheld these political noodles 
From knocking their heads against hot Yankee Doodles ; 
I might have told Ireland I pitied her lot, 
Might have sooth’d her with hope—but you know I did not. 
And my wish is, in truth, that the best of old fellows 
Should not, on recovering, have cause to be jealous, 
But find that, while he has been laid on the shelf, 
We've been all of us nearly as mad as himself. 
You smile at my hopes-—-but the Doctors and I 
Are the \aat that can think the K—ng ever will die! 


A. new era’s arrived —though you’d hardly believe it— 
And all things, of course, must be new to receive it. 
New villas, new fétes (which e’en Waithman attends)— 
New saddles, new helmets, and—why not new friends ? 

& * * 


I repeat it, ‘New Friends’—for I cannot describe 

The delight I am in with this P—ro—v—1I tribe. 

Such capering !—-Sach vapouring !—Such rigour !—Such vigour ' 
North, South, East, and Weat, they have cut auch a figure, 
That soon they will bring the whole world round our ears, 
And leave us no friends—but Old Nick and Algiers, 

When I think of the glory they’ve beam’d on my chains, 

"Tis enough quite to turn my illustrious brains ! 

It is true we are bankrupts in commerce and riches, 

But think how we furnish our Allies with breeches ! 

We've lost the warm hearts of the ple ie ted, 

But then we've got Java, an island mu , 

To put the last lingering few who remain, * 

Of the Walcheren warriors, out of their pain, 

Thon how Wellington fights | and how squabbles his brcther ! 
For Papist the one, and with Papist the other ; 

One crushing Napoleon by taking a city, 

While t’other laya waste a whole Cath’lic committee ! 

Oh, deeds of renown !~shall I boggle or flinch, 





oman. 


1 The letier-writer’s favourite luncheon. 


With such prospects before me? by Jove, not an inch. 
aaa sf Aitbmndey aienmma neem enennen melanie eaten: Seemann 
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No—let England’s affairs go to rack, if they wi 
We'll look after th’ affaire of the Conti Den 
And, with nothing at home but starvation and riot, 
Find Lisbon in bread, and keep Sicily quiet. 
I am proud to deslare I have no predilections, 
My heart is a sieve, where some scatter’d affections 
Are just danced about for a moment or twa, 
And the Aner they are, the mere sure to ran through : 
Neither have I resentments, nor wish there should come ill 
To mortal—exoept (aow I think on’t) Beau Br—mm—l, 
‘Who threaten’ year, in a superfine passion, - 
To cut me, and bring the old K—ng into fashion. 
This is all 1 can lay to my conscience at present, 
When such is my temper, so neutral, so pleasant, 
So royally free from all troublesome feelings, 

little encumber’d by faith in my dealin 
(And that I’m consistent the wort will allow, 
What I was at Newmarket, the same I am now). 
When such are my merits (you know I hate orackinp), 
I hope, like the vendor of Best Patent Blacking, 
‘To meet with the generous and kind approbation 
Of a candid, enlighten'd, and liberal nation.’ 


By-the-bye, ere I close this magnificent letter 
(No man, except Pole, could have writ it a better), 
"Twould please me if those, whom I’ve humbugeg’d #6 jong 
With the notion (good men !) that I knew right from wrong, 
Would a few of them join me—mind, only a few— 
To let ¢o00 much light in on me never would do ; 
But even Grey’s brightness sha’n't make me afraid, 
While ve C—md—n and Eld—n to fly to for shade ; 
Nor will Holland’s clear intellect do us much harm, 
While there’s W—stm—rel—nd near him to weaken the charm, 
As for Moira’s high spirit, if aught can subdue it, 
Sure joining with H—rtf—rd and Y—rm-—th will do it ! 
Between R—d—r and Wh—rt—n let Sheridan sit, 
And the fogs will soon quench even Sheridan’s wit ; 
And against all the pure poe feeling ia cael 
E’en in Whitbread himself we've « host in G—rge R—se! 
So, in short, if they wish to have places they may, 
And I'll thank you to tell all these matters to Grey, 
Who, I doubt not, will write (as there’s no time to lose), 
By the da vee A ah to tell Grenville the news ; 
And now, dearest Préd ishouee I’ve no predilection), 
Believe me yours always with truest affection. 


P.S*? A copy of this is to P—re—v—1] going— 
Good Lord ! how St. Stephens will ring with his crowing ! 
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ANAORSONTIO, 
TO A PLUMASSTER. 


Fine and feathery artisan ! 
ratte oo 

i ur art 90 
Make for me a P-—eo's Pinome— 
Feathers soft and feathers rare, 
Such as suite a P——e to wear ! 


First, thou downiest of men ! 

Seek me out a fine Pea-hen; 

Such a Hen, so tall and grand, 

As by Juno’s side might stand, 

If there were no Cocks at hand ! 
Seek her feathers, soft as down, 

Fit to shine on P——~e’s crown ; 

If thou canst not find them, stupid ! 
Ask the way of Prior's Cupid. 


ing these in order due, 
Pluck me next an old Cuckoo, 
Emblem of the happy fates 
Of easy, kind, cornuted mates 
Pluck him well—be sure you do— 
Who wouldn’t be an old Cuckoo, 
Thus to have his plumage blest, 


Beaming on a R—y—! crest ? 


Bravo, Plumist !|.—now what bird 
Shall we find for Plume the third ? 
You must get a learned Owl, 
Bleakest of black-letter fowl—- 
Bigot bird, that hates the light, 
Foe to all that's fair and bright ! 
Seize his quills (so form’d to pen 
Books, that shun the search af men; 
Books, that, far from every eye, 
In ‘ swelter’d venom sleeping’ lie !) 
Stick them in between the two, 
Proud Pea-hen and old Cuckap. 


Now you have the triple feather, 
Bind the kindred stems together 
With a silken tie, whose hue 
Once was brilliant Buff and Bluc ; 
Sullied now—alas, how much ! 
Only fit for Y—rm—th’s touch. 


There— pon lr task is done ; 
Present worthy G——ge’s Son ! 
Now, beneath, in letterg neat, 
Write ‘I serve’ and all’s complete. 


EXTRACTS 
FYROM THE DIARY OF A POLITICIAN. 


Wednesday. 


TrRover M—ncoh—st—r Square took a canter just now— 
Met the old yellow chariot, and made a low bow. 

This I did, of course, thinking ‘twas loyal and eivil, 

But got such a look, oh, ’twas black as the devil ! 

How unlucky !—«ncog. he was travelling about, 

And I, like a noodle, must go find him out! 


Mem.— When next by the old yellow chariot f ride 
To remember there iz nothing princely inside, 


At levee to-day made another sad blunder— 


Thursday. -. 


What can be come over me my: I wonder ? 


The P-——o was as cheerful, as 


all his life, 


He had never been troubled with friends or a wife— 
‘Fine weather,’ says he—to which I, who must te, 


Answer'd, ‘Yes, Sir, but cha 


rather of la 


He took it, I fear, for he look’d somewhat gruff, 
And handled his new pair of whiskers so rough, 
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That before all the courtiers I fear'd they’@ come off, 
And then, Lord! how Geramb would truraphantiy scoff; 


Mem.~To buy for son Dicky some unguent or lotion 
To nourish his whiskers—sure road to promotion !? 
Saturday, — 
Last night a Concert—vastly gay-——~ 
Given by Lady C—stl—r-—, ¥ 
My Lord loves music, and we know,’ 
Has two strings always to his bow. 
In choosing songs, the R—g-—t named 
‘Had la ae : 


for false framed. 
While gentle H—:tf—d sg be and pray’d 
For ‘ Young J am and sore afraid.’ 


EPIGRAM.?® 


Wuar news to-day ?—‘ Oh! worse and worse— 
M—c ia the Pr——oe’s Privy Purse !’~ 

The Pr——ce’s Purse / no, no, you fool, 

You mean the Pr——ce’s Ridicule, 


KING CRACK® AND HIS IDOLS. 
WRITTEN AFTER THE LATE NEGOCIATION FOR A NEW M—N—STRY. 


Kine Crack was the best of all possible Kings 
(At least, so his courtiers would swear to you gladly), 
But Crack now and then would do het’rodox things, 
And, at last, took to worshipping Images sadly, 
Some broken-down Idols, that long had been placed 
In his Father's old Cabinet, pleased him so much, 
That he knelt down and worshipp’d, though—such was his taste |— 
They were monstrous to look at, and rotten to touch ! 


And these were the beautiful Gods of King Crack !— 
Till his people, disdaining to worship such things, 

Cried Aisadoone and all, ‘Come, your Godships must pack— 
You will not do for us, though you may do for Kings.’ 











1 England is not the only country where merit of | _* One of those antediJuvian prinees with whom 
this kind is noticed and rewarded, ‘I remember,’ | Manetho and Whiston seem ¢0 intimately ac 
says Tavernier, ‘to have seen one of the Kitig of | quainted. If we had the Memairs of ‘{ 
Pervia’s portere, whose mustaches were so lo from which Manetho compiled his History, we 
that he could tie them behind his neck, for which | should tind, 1 dare say, that Crack was only a 
reason he had @ at pension, Vinee Begent, and that he, bape, supceeted hon, 

¢is a «mot, attriba ow who (oa Whiston waa King of the 
how truly, te the Br—c—st “f W—es, I have Anvosifayian D . 
merely versified it, 
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Then, yon Oc the gross. aa under their feet, 


pees sen ares 6 Corser ! 
igh bat only en 
That youll i Ga Wont Ganeuser Godiveat eae taosan'ates 


I'll try,’ says King Crack—then they furnish’d him models 
Ot batter shaped er but he ng them al back ; 
Some were chisell’d too fine, some had heads ‘stead of noddles, 
In short, they were all much too godlike for Crack ! 


So he took to his darling old Idols again, 

And, just men their lege, and new bronzing their faces, 
In open defiance of and of men, 

Set the monsters up grinning once more in their places ! 


WHAT'S MY THOUGHT LIKE? 


Quest. Why is a pump like V—so—nt C— stl—r—gh ? 
Answ. Because it 18 a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout and spout and spout away, 
Tn one weak, wazhy, everlasting flocd ! 


EPIGRAM. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CATHOLIC DELEGATE AND HIS R-~Y—L H—GHN—SS 
THE D—~——~E OF C--B-—L-—D, 


Sarp his Highness to Ned, with that grim face of his, 
‘Why refuse us the Veto, dear aia Neddy ?— 
* Because, Sir,’ said Ned, looking full in his phiz, 
‘You re forbidding enough, mm all conscience, already !’ ; 


WREATHS FOR THE MINISTERS. 
AN ANACREONTIO. 
Hrruer, ira ora of Flowers ! Hither come, and gaily twine 


Haste thee from Old Brompton’s| Brightest herbs an wa of thine 
bowers— Into wreaths for catia who rule us, 

Or (if — that abode) each who rule and (some say) fonl 

From the King’s well- seca der en 

Where each little nursery bud Flora, eu sure, will love to please 


Breathes the dust and quafis the mud! | England’s Household Deities ! 





1 ae dnadecke: fe Wks manner oar eace Gane Gods. ep Juvenal, Sat. 
ix, v. 138, Pl talls : 
owl beget pe kre os tat Gouaeal axe pow, ‘much gives to 
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First you must then, willy-nilly ' (Such as H-—df-—~6 brought away 
Fetch me many an lily— irom Pall Mall last Patrick’s Day',— 
Orange of the darkest dye Stitch the garland through and through 
Irish G—ff—rd can supply ! With shabby threads of every hue- 
Choose me out the longest sprig, And as, ders |—~entre nous— 
And stick it in old Eld—n's wig ! rut oe loves air Shey of men) 
Find me next a P 1ttle torture, now and then, 
Type of his barangres oo doa io ire apabre ha at of Syrens ! 
Garland gaudy, dull and cool, Pye y curhng-irons. 
tee led oa 

ill console his brilliant brows ’ — ae 
For that loss of laurel boughs tary bend I pale hits y 
Which they suffer’d (what a pity) How the oldest rose that grows 
On the road to Paris city. Must be pluck'd to deok Old R~e— 
Next our C—stl—r—gh to crown, How the Doctor's brow should smile 
Bring tne, from the county Down, Crown’d with wreaths of Camomile ; 
Wither’d Shamrocks which have been But time presses—to thy taste 
Gilded o’er, to hide the green I leave the reat, so, prithee, haste ! 

EPIGRAM. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A DOWAGER AND HER MAID ON THE NIGHT OF 
LORD Y~—RM—TH’'S FETE, 


‘1 want the Court-Guide,’ said my Lady, ‘to look 
If the House, Seymour Place, be at 30 or 20” — 

‘We've lost the Court-Guide, Ma’am, but here’s the Red Book, 
Where you'll find, I dare say, Seymour Places in plenty ! 


HORACE, Ope xz. Lr. 1. 
FREELY TRANSLATED BY G. R.? 


Comz, Y—rm—th, my boy, never trouble your brains, 
About what your old crony, 
The Emperor pee 
Is doing or brewing on Muscovy’s plains ; 


4Nor tremble, my lad, at the state of our granaries ; 


Should there come famine, 
Still plenty to cram in 
You always shall have, my dear Lord of the Stannaries ! 





1 Certain tinsel imitations of the Shamrock 3 Quid bellicosus Cantaber rt iad 


hich are distributed by the servants of C——— lp inctl, cogit 
House every Bt. Patrick's Day. : Div sn ) ae remnitiag 
® This and the following are extracted from a Qumrere, 
work which may, some t oot ie are $ a= neo trepides in asa 
r) 6 
Sito Kuehl by toveral Persons of Fashion’ | -«-‘Posoentta svrd pamca. 
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Brisk let as revel, while revel wo may ; te 
1 For the gay bloom of fifty soon passes away, 
And then people get fat, 
And infirm, and—all that, 
§ And a wig (I confess it) so clumuily sits, 
That it frightens the little loves ont of their wite; 


8 whiskers, too, Y—rm—th !—alas, even the 
as ene so rosy they burn, ? hi 
Too quickly must turn 
(What a heart-breaking change for thy whiskers !) to Grey. 


4Then, why, my Lord Warden! oh! why should you fidget 
Your mind about matters you don’t understand ? 

Or why should you write yourself down for an idiot, 
Because ‘ you,’ forsooth, ‘have the pen in your hand /’ 


Think, think how much better 
Than scribbling a letter 
(Which both you and I 
Should avoid, by the bye), 
5 How much pleasanter 'tis to sit under the bust 
Of old Charley, my friend here, and drink like a new one ; 
While Charley looks sulky, and frowns at me, just 
As the Ghost in the Pantomime frowns at Don Juan ! 


®To crown us, Lord Warden ! 
a In eee Br ci 
rows plenty of monk’s hood in venomons sprigs ; 
uP Otto of Roses re 
Refreshing all noses 
Shall sweetly exhale from our whiskers and wigs. 


7 What youth of the household will cool our noyau 
In that streamlet delicious, 
That down ‘midst the dishes, 
All full of gold fishes 
Romantic doth flow ?— 
® Or who will repair 
Unto M——- Sq———e, 
And see if the gentle Marchesa be there ? 


Go—bid her haste hither, 














® And let her bring with her 
ices ras retro 6 
Levis Juv et Decor, Canos odorati co ‘ 
3 Pellente lascivos Amores sree oy ue nardd 
& —--—-— pegue nine Lata rubene nitet ” Benita nedontia Walerul 
Vaita, ; Poo pratereynde igmpbat 
é quid saternis minerene ® Quis ddmo 








Consiliis animam ? Lyden P 
Gar nn ab ala vl pana, oa + sm Rr te ay cam 108 (qu are 
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LILO LAP TPORY 4NUTE WES Y LICL MUL UL D BULA 
Nig ! let her come, with her ipa treason 1 
ntle and juvenile, curly and gay, 
ia e manner of—Ackermann’s Dresses for May! 


HORACE, Ovr xxx. Lys. 1. 
FREELY TRANSLATED BY LORD ELD-=N, 


*T HE man who keeps a conscience pure 
(If not his own, at least his Prince’s), 
sa i toil and danger walks secure, 
big and black, and never winces ! 


3 No want has he of sword or dagger, 
Cocked hat or ringlets of Geramb ; 

Though Peers may laugh, and Papists swagger, 
He does not care one single d—~mn ! 


4 Whether ’midst Irish chairmen going, 
Or through St. Giles’s alleys dim, 

*Mid drunken Sheelahs, blasting, blowing, 
No matter, ’tis all one to him. 


5 For instance, I, one evening late, 


Upon a gay vacation y; 
Sin the ‘pet of Church and State, 
God knows how) to Cranbourne Alley. 


When lo! an Irish Papist darted 

Across my path, gaunt, grim, and big— 
I did but frown, an off he started, 

Scared at me c’en without my wig ! ! 


6 Yet a more fierce and raw-boned dog 
Goes not to mass in Dublin cl 

Nor shakes his brogue o’er Allen's ; Bog, 

Nor spouts i in Catholic Committee ! 

















erreremenn ete eee sine aia eee eel creme, Pen 
1 Incomtam Lacene $ Namque me silvé ludus in Sabina 
More comam religata nodo. Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 
2 Integer vit@ scelerisque purus, Terminum curis Lee expeditis 
Non eget Mauri es sanittie arcu, or bil 
Nec acca gravida I earns he alling the reader's attention to 
pharetra, the peculiar ingenult lit which these lines are 
4 Rive per Syrtes iter eestaosns, pe aphrased. Not to mention the happy con- 
Sive mrs inhospitalem sfon of the Wolf into a a st youd prs 
eens use loca fabulosus Romulus was suckled by a 


Lam yan. founded by pees and thet the bone has 
The noble aalatce had, at first, laid the anid re To at Rome), there is a 
scene of these im ee eet of his Rist neat in RUppe rt 


the mands qu fon alosue lambit | consciousness with eit the ste ae 


See an covileating Chat it is oun ine | ‘cunts: capeditie’ ton aa ft - 
? a a 
, t "now to. he res to mish | read, ‘ cheteea athe fttettooa kdpaed 
is certainly his ‘losis ‘without his wig, are 
reston for out pven commonly civil to altogether the eotable @ apectmetis af 


$12 PRIFTES. 


Oh f pilsee me ‘midst O’Rourkes, O'Toole, 
The ragged -biood of Tara ; 
Or place me where Dick M—rt—n rules 
houseless wilds of Connemara ; 


* Of Church and State I'll warble still, 
Though e’en Dick M—rt—n’s self should | i : 
Rw betas and State, like Jack and Ji 
3 So loving! 7 ope a hill— 
Ah oe ne'er like Jack and Jill to tumble ! 


THE NEW COSTUME OF THE MINISTERS. 
nova monstra creavit.—Ovid, Metamorph. lb. 1. v. 437. 


HAavine sent off the troops to brave Major Camac, 
With as ing horse-tail at each valorous back, 

And such helmets, God bless us ! as never deck’d any 
Male creature before, except Signor Giovanni— 

‘ Let’s see,’ says the R—g—t (like Titus, perplex’d 
With the duties of empire), ‘ hou shall 1 dress next % 





He looks in the glass—but  oaiipepi is there, 
‘Wig, whiskers, and chin-tufts all right to a hair ;* 
Not a single ex-curl on his forehead he traces— 
For curls are like Ministers, strange as the case is, 
The falser they are, the more firm in their places. 


His coat he next views—but the coat who could doubt ? 
For his Y—rm —th’s own Frenchified hand cut it out ; 
Every pucker and seam were made matters of State, 
And a grand Household Council was held on each plait ! 


Then whom shall he dress! shall he new-ri es brother, 
Great C—mb—rl—d’s Duke, with some kickshaw or other? 
And kindly invent him more Christian-like shapes 

For his feather-bed neckcloths and pillory-capes 3? 


Daunias in latis alit msculetis, Jack fell down 
Neo Jubs piers generat leontum And broke his Crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


7P Satan alla campis 
Arbor sul ecreatur aura; mf ¢ That taodel of princes, the Emperor Commo- 
on eo maluaque poor was parti y, luxurious in the dressing 


ae hair, His conscience 
x saat, bere remark that cana not at wih a a birber,, sud he nove rot ie yo bare hina 
eae Jupiter’ "of lm 
Tair ta tan tneoes upiter’ his beard—‘ timore t na ae 


; mado, ae rpg pet inte the Peon 
om ‘sna gay en of Soe i 
pec eek iat Be Seas 
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Ah! no--here his ardour would meet with delays, 
For the Duke had been gatety packed up in new stays, 
So complete for the winter, he saw very plain 

"T would be devilish hard work to wnpack him again ! 


So, what’s to be done ?—there’s the Ministers, bless em !— 
As he made abe Papp why shouldn’t he drass’em ? 

‘An excellent thought !—call the tailors—be nimble— 

Let Cum bring his spy glass, and H—rtf—d her thimble ; 
While Y—rm—th shall give us, in spite of all quizzers, 
The last Paris cut with his true Gallic scissors. 


So saying, he calls C—stl—r—gh, and the rest 

Of his Heaven-born statesmen, to come and be dress'd. 
While Y—rm—th, with snip-like and brisk expedition, 
Cuts up, all at once, a large Cath’lic petition 

In long tailors’ measures (the P-——e crying ‘ Well done !’) 
And first puts in hand my Lord Chancellor Eld—n. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN A LADY AND GENTLEMAN, UPON THE ADVANTAGE OF (WHAT I8 
CALLED) ‘HAVING LAW ON ONE'S SIDE,’ 


THE GENTLEMAN’S PROPOSAL. 


*‘ LRGGE AURRA, 
S’ei piace, ei lice.’ 
Come, fly to these arma, nor let beauties so bloomy 
To one frigid owner be tied ; 
Your prudes may revile, and your old ones look gloomy, 
But, dearest ! we've Law on our side. 


Oh ! think the delight of two lovers congenial, 
Whom no dull decorums divide ; 
, Their error how sweet, and their raptures how vesial, 
When once they’ve got Law on their side ! 


Tis a thing that in every king’s reign has been done, too ; 
Then why should it now be decried ? 

If the father has done it, why shouldn't the son, too ? 
For so argues Law on our side ! 


And, e’en should our sweet violation of duty 
By cold-blooded jurors be tried, 
» They can but bring it in ‘a misfortune,’ my beauty 
As long as we've Law on our side. 


THE LADY'S ANSWER. 
Hold, held, my good sir 1 go a littie more slowly 
For, grant meso taithlem a bride, 
Such sinners as we are a Little too low?y, 
To hope to have Law on our side. 


Bld 


: TRIPLES. 
Had you been & great prince, to whose star shining o’er ’em 
Thy people sheuld took for their gni : 


e, 
Then your Highness (and, ison ight kick down decorum— 
You'd always have Law on your ide” 


Were you e'en at old Marquis, in mischief grown h 
Whrss Leerk, thous it long aro died a 
To the pleasures of vice, is alive to its ylory— 

You stiil would have Law on your side. 


But for you, sir, crim. con, is a path full of troubles ; 
By my advice therefore abide, 

And leave the pursuit to those princes and nobles 
Who have such a Law on their side ! 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. 


FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW THEATRE OF ST. ST--PH--N, INTENDED TO 
HAVE BEEN SPOKEN BY THE PROPRIETOR IN FULL COSTUME, ON THE 241fH 
OF NOVEMBER. 


Tis day » New House, for your edification, 

We open, moat one and right-headed nation ! 
Excuse the materials—though rotten and bad, 

They're the best that for money just now could be had ; 
And, if echo the charm of such houses should be, 

You will find it shall echo my speech to a T. 


As for actors, eve av the old Company yet, 
The same motley, odd, tragi-comical set : 

And considering they all were but clerks t’other day, 
It is truly su peng Wee well they can play. 

Our manager (he, who in Ulster was nurst, 

And pay he go Bragh for the galleries first, 

But, on finding Pitt-interest a much better shing. 
Changed his note of a sudden, to God save the Kuvg ;) 
Still wise as he’s blooming, and fat as he’s clever, 
Himself and his speeches as lengthy as ever, 

Here offers you still the full use of his breath, 

Your devoted and long-winded proser till death ! 


You remember last season, when things went perverse on, 

We had te engage (as a block to rehearse on,) 

One Mr, V—ns—tt—t, a Bod sort of person, 

Who's also employ’d for this season to play, 

S ‘ Raising Aa tint i ’ a De ‘ phe 
e expect too—at least we've been plotting and planning— 

To Fr that press actor from Liverpool, O—nn-—ng ; 

And, as at the Oirowts there's nothing attracts, 

Like a good dis rte p gett itor wixt the acts, 

If the manager should, with the help of Sir P--ph—m, 

Got up new diversions, and C—nu—ng should stop ‘em, 


¢ 
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Who knows but we'll have to announce jn the papers, 
‘Grand fight—second time—with additional caper.’ 
Be your taste for the ludicrous, humdrum, or sad, 
a is plenty of eign stigeree houze to be ona am 

ere our manager rule re weeping w : 
For a dead hand at tr always was he ; 
And there never wis Ci er in er and cup, 
‘Who so amélingly Et all his up, 
His powers poor Ireland will never forget, 


And tha amdacn af Walakhanan errann nlam éham evat 


So much for the actors—for secret machinery, 
Traps and deceptions, and shifting of scenery. 
¥—rm—th and Cum are the best we can find, 

To transact all that trickery business behind. 

The former’s employ’d too to teach us French jigs, 
Keep the whiskers in curl, and look after the wigs. 


In taking my leave now, I’ve only to say 
A few Seate in the House not as yet sold away, 
May be had of the manager, Pat C—stl—r—gh. 


THE SALE OF THE TOOLS. 
Instrumenta regni.—Zacitue. 


Herr’s a choice set of Tools for you, gemmen and ladies, 
They'll fit you quite handy, whatever your trade is ; 
(Except it be Cabinet-making--1 doubt 

In that delicate service they’re rather worn out; 

Though their owner, bright youth ! if he’d had his own will, 
Would have bungled away with them joyously still.) 

You can see they ve been pretty well hack’d—and alack ! 
What tool is there job after job will not hack ? 

Their edge is but dullsh, it must be confess'd, 

And their temper, like E nb’r———h’s none of the best, 
But you'll find them good hard-working Tools, upon trying, 
Were’t but for their drass they are worth the buying ; 
They’re famous for making blends, sliders, and screens, 

And they’re, some of them, excellent turning machines ! 


The first Tool I'll put up (they call it a Chancellor) 
Heavy concern to both purchaser aod selier—_ 
ough made of pig iron, yet worthy of note “tis, 

"Tis ready to melt at a minute's notire. 
Who bids? Gentle buyer ! twill turn as thou shapest — 
"Twill make a good thumb-acrew to torture a Papist ; 
Or else a cramp-iron, to stick in the wall ; 
= — gurctoyy = women are preplien Sheraton fall 

tter, perhaps (for ’'m guessing , 
A heavy drag-chain for seme lawyer's old reodia: 








Sud TRIFLER. 
Will nobody bid? It is cheap, I am sure, sir— 


Ones, twice, going, thrice, gone !—it is yours, sir. 
To Sg f money you shan’t be dintreas’d, . 
As a Hill at tong date suite the Chancellor best. 


Come, where's the next ue pete ! ee in a trice— 
is implement, gemmen, a wasa Vice 

inp yr close vant ot cae that poe let 

othing out of its grasp it once ha 
But it ies has received a new coat a! tn, 
Bright enough for a prince to behold himself in ! 
Come, what shall we say for it? brieklv ! bid on, 
We'll the sooner get rid of it—going—qnite gone ! 
God be with it, such tools, if not quickly knock’d down, 
Might at last cost their owner—how much? why a Crown / 


The next Tool I'll set up has hardly had handsel or 

Sach duil things as these ehowld be sold by the gross 
uch du as these shou 80 ; 

Yet, dull as it is, twill be found to shave close, 

And like other close shavers, some courage to gather, 

This blade first began by a flourish on leather / 

You shall have it dor siligise. Retaphin marvel with me 

At the terrible tinkering work there must be, 

Where a tool such as this is (I'll leave you to judge it) 

Is placed by ill luck at the top of the Budget! 


LITTLE MAN AND LITTLE SOUL. 


A BALLAD TO THE TUNE OF ‘THERE WAS A LITTLE MAN, AND HE WOOED A 
LITTLE MAID,’ DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. CK~-RL—S aBB—T. 


Head ‘Arcades ambo 

i 1818, 
THERE was a little Man, and he had a little Soul, 

And he said, ‘ Little soul, let us try, try, try, 

ther it’s within our reach 
To make up a little Em, 

Just between little you and little I, 1, J, 

Just between little you and little I 1’ 


Then said his little 
Peeping from her little hole, 


u Pray tell 1H ffs the oak ‘ 
ust our little, © speech be about, bout, bout 
Must our little, little speech be about? ; 


Th Man look’d bi 
a te conatauue of hin wig, ‘ 
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And he call’d his little Soul to order, order, arder, 
Till she fear'd he’d make her jog in 
To jail like Thomas 
(As she wasn’t Duke or Earl), te reward her, ward her, ward her, 
As she wasn’t Duke or Earl, to-reward her. 


The little Man then spoke, 
. ‘ Little Soul, it is ne eee 
For as sure as J—cky F—ull—r loves a sup, sup, sup, 
I will tell the Pri ecb igen ory 
What I think of Church and Steeple, 
And my little aha plan to prop them up, up, up, 
And my little patent plan to prop them up.’ 


Away then, cheek by jowl, 
Little Man and little Soul 
Went and spoke their little speech to a tittle, tittle, tittle, 
And the world all declare 
That this priggish little pair 
Never yet mm all their lives look’d so little, little, little, 
Never yet in all their ves look'd so little ! 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR LORD WELLINGTON. 


suosque tibi commendat Troja Pawarxzs 
Hos cape fatorum comites,— Virgil. iaie 





AS recruits in these times are not easily got, 

And the Marshal muse have them—pray, why should we not, 
As the last and, I grant it, the worst of our loans to him, 
Ship off the Ministry, body and bones to him ? 

There’s not in all England, I'd venture to swear, 

Any men we could half so conveniently spare, 

And, though they’ve been helping the French for years past, 
We may thus make them useful to England at last, 


C—stl—r—gh in our sieges might save some disgraces, 

Being used to the taking and keeping of places ; 

And Volunteer C—nn—g, still ready for joining, 

Might show off his talent for sly undermining... 

Could the Household but spare us its glory and pride, 

Old H—di—t at horn-works again might be tried, 

apd the Ch—f J—st—e make a bold charge at his side ! 
ile V—ns—tt—t could victual the troag St tick, 

And the Doctor look after the baggage and sick. 


Nay, I do not see why the great R—g—t himself 

Should, in times auch as these, stay at home on the shelf ;— 
Th through narrow defiles he’s not fitted to pass, 
Yet whe could resist, if he bore down en masse ? 
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And though oft, of an evening, perhaps, he might prove, 
Like our brave Spanish allies, ‘ unable to move,’ 

Yet there's one thing in war of advantage unbounded, 
Whioh is that he could not with ease be surrounded / 

In my ners se sing tee 
At present no more but—gooa iuck to the shipment ! 


HORACE, Ope x. Las. m1, 
A FRAGMENT, 


Odi profanum valgus et arceo. 
Favete li : carmina non prius 
Audita, Musarum sacerdos, 
Vv ibus puerisque canto. 
mendorum in proprios § 


4818, 


wate thee, O Mob! as my lady hates delf, 

To Sir Francis I'll give up thy claps and thy hisses, 
Leave old Magna Charta to shift for itself, 

And, like G—dw—n, write books for young masters and misses, 
Oh ! it is not high rank that can make the heart merry, 

Even monarchs themselves are not free from mishap, 
Though the Lords of Westphalia must quake before Jerry, 

Poor Jerry himself has to quake before Nap. 


HORAT. Lis. 1. ODE XxxvIM. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus : 

shee nexee philyra coronm, 

Mitte sectart Rosa quo locorum 6 
Sera moretur, 


TRANSLATED BY A TREASURY CLERK, WHILE WAITING DINNER FOR THE RIGHT 
HON. GQ-—~RGE R-—-SE. 


Boy, tell the Cook that I hate all nick-nackeries, 


Fricassées, vol-au-venta, puffs and gim-crackerice— 
Six by the Horse-Guards !—old Gregory is late— 


But come—lay the table-cloth—zounds ! do not wait, 
Nor to inquire, while the dinner is staying, ‘ 
At which of his places old R—e is delaying !* 

* * * * * * * 





' The character given te the Spanish soldier, | present, In the first place, he ransacks the 
in Sir John Murray's memorable é osertase Politirum of the Persian poet Sadi, 

* The literal closeness of the version here! with the hope of finding some Potties , to 
cannot but be admired. The tranalater has | match the gentleman fh the tert—but in vain: 
flowery note tpon he then tells us that Cicero accused Verres of 


added « long, eradite, and 
Poses. ofwhth T nan mavalw civa @ ananiman rannaina nann a anahian ‘ Malltanal saned Sretasae * 
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IMPROMPTU. 


UPON BEING OBLIGED TO LEAVE A PLEASANT PARTY, FROM THE WANT OF A 
PAIR OF BREECHES TO DRESS FOR DINNER IN. 


1810, 


Berwken Adam and me the great difference is, 
Though a Paradise each has been forced to resign, 
That he never wore breeches till turn’d out of his, 
While, for want of my breeches, I’m banish’d from mine, 


ameter 


LORD WELLINGTON AND THE MINISTERS. 


1818, 


@ 39 ently in peace Alcibiades smiled, 
hile in battle he shone forth so terribly grand, 


That the emblem they 
With a thunderbolt p 


ved on his seal was a child, 
ed in its innocent hand. 


O Wellington ! long as such Ministers wield 


Your 


ificent arm, the same emblem will do; 


For while they’re in the Council and you in the Ficld, 
We've the babies in them, and the thunder in you / 





which, from the odd mixture of words, he sup- 
pone to be a kind of Irish Bed of Roses, like 

ord Castlereagh’s. The learned Clerk next 
favours us with some remarks upon a well-known 
punning epitaph on Fair Rosamond, and ex- 
presses a most loyal hope, that, if ‘Rosa munda’ 
mean ‘a Rose with clean hands,’ it may be found 
applicable to the Right Honourable Rose in 
question, He then dwells at some length upon 


ao teeneeeeiaemenemmnrneeetaetnemnentaataettaataaaeamene orate teemmerene ea eeaeneemnen manana meme nemneenremmarnneteenenenemmaeeaimet ene eeeeaeneeteantienl 


the ‘ Rosa aurea,’ which, though descriptive, in 
one sense, of the old Treasury statesman, yet, as 
being consecrated and worn by the Pope, muat, 
of course, not be brought into the same atmo- 
sphere with him. Lastly, in reference to the 
‘old Rose,’ he winds up with the pathetic la 
mentation of the poet, ‘ consen Rosas: 
whole note, indeed, shows a knowledge of Roses 
that is quite edifying, 


SACRED SONGS. 


1816. 


THOU ART, O GOD! 
Arr— Unknown.) 


* The day is thine, the night also is thine: thou hast red the light andthe sun. Thou 
haat set as borders of the earth: thou hast made sammie acd winter.”—-Pedtue las iv, 16, 17, 


Txov art, O God! the life and light When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Its glow by day, its smile oe mgt Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose 
rom Thee. 


Are but reflections caught plume 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, Issparkling with unnumber'd eyes ;— 
And all things fair and bright are That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
thine. So grand, so countless, Lord! are thine. 
When day, with farewell beam, delays When youthful spring around us 
Among the opening clouds of even, breathes, 
And we can almost think we aze Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
Through golden vistas into heaven; And every flower the summer wraaiice 


Those hues, that make the sun’s de- _Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
clin Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 


@ 
So soft, so radiant, Lord! are thine. And all things fair and bright are thine 


THIS WORLD IS ALL A FLEETING SHOW. 


Arn—Stevenson. 
Txis world is all a fleeting show Are blossoms gather’d for the tomb, — 
For man’s illusion given ; There's nothing bright but Heaven ! 


The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 


; hing Poor wanderers of a stormy day 
Phares noeniig tue bas seaven.! From wave to wave we're, driven, 


And false the light on glory’s plume, And fancy’s flash and reason's ray 
As fading hues of even ; | Serve but to light the troubled way,— 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty’s, There’s nothing calm but Heaven ! 





TY have heard that this air is by the late Mrs. Sheridan, It is sung to the beautifal old words, 
1 do confess thou'rt smooth and fair,’ 


BAORED SONGS. 
FALL'N IS THY THRONE. 
Arrn— Martini. 

Fax’ x is thy throne, O Israel ! Then sunk the star of Solyma ;— 

Silence is ae thy plains ; ‘Then pass’d her glory’s day, 
Thy dwellings all lie desolate, Like heath that, in the wilderness‘ 

Thy children weep in chains. The wild wind whirls away. 
Where ate the dews that fed thee Silent and waste her bowers, 

On Etham’s barren shore ? Where'once the mighty trod, 
That fire from heaven which led thee, And sunk those guilty towers, 

Now lights thy path no more. "Where Baal reign’d as God ! 


Lord ! thou didst love Jerusalem ;— 
Once, she was all thy own ; 
Her love thy fairest beritage,} 
Her power thy glory's throne,? 
Till evil%came, and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive-tree ;3— 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 
For other gods than Thee ! 


‘Go,’ said the Lord, ‘ye conquerors ! 
Steep in her blood your swords, 
And raze to earth her battlements,® 
For they are not the Lord’s ! 
Till Zion’s mournful daughter 
O’er kindred bones shall tread, 
And Hinnom’s vale of slaughter® 
Shall hide but half her dead !’ 


WHO IS THE MAID!’ 
Arrn— Beethoven. 


Woo is the maid my spirit seeks, 
Has ne beve’s roses on her cheeks ? 
Is hers an eye of this world’s light ? 
No, wanand sunk with mi 
pale looks of her I love ; 
Or if, at times, a light be there, 
Its beam is kindled from above. 


I ehose not her, my soul’s elect, 


h cold reproof and slander’s 
t 


ight prayer 


harcore but faintly warms the 
a uae beats beneath a broider’d veil ; 
nd she, w eee sara are ag ing vest 
To mourn her frailty, still is frail.® 


Not so the faded form I pri 
And love, because its bloom is gone; 
The glory in those sainted eyes 
Is all the grace her brow puts on. 


From those who seek their Maker’s | And ne’er was Beauty’s dawn so bright, 


shrine 


In gems and garlands proudly deck’d, | Which, like 
As if themselves were things divine! 





¥* } have left mine heritage; I have given the 


dear! 
énemies,’— Jer. xii, 


3* Do not disgraco ‘the throne of thy glory.’ 


Jer, xiv, 21. 


2 
®*The Lord called thy name, A olive- 
tree, fair, and a Of pool Gait,’ be Jer xi. 16. 

** For he be like the heath in the desert.’ 


—Jer, tvii, 6, 


5* Take away her battlements; for they ate 


not the Lord’s.’—Jer, v.10, 


§ ‘ Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, that it shall no mor hey Toph nor 


Ney 


beloved of my soulinto the hands of her | there be 


nitentes 

ambitio  Nalle 
que meam 
rol jajunans, fleta pene cmoata.’-—Epist, 


So touching as that form’s decay, 
e altar's trembling light, 
In holy lustre wastes away ! 


of Slaughter ; for they shall bury in Tophet, til) 
no place.’-—Jer. vii. 32. 

7 These lines were suggested by a passag 
some calumnious remarks 


St. Jerome’s reply to 
that had been circulated upon his intimacy with 


the Matron Paula ~~‘ Numguid me vestes serice, 

factes, ant suri rapuailt 
it alia Bomm matronaruia, 
possit edemare mentem, nisi nen 


titA putem. 
caryeoel Se ae Bpit ob ie 
2) 


ein 
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THE BIRD LET LOOSE. 
 Arn—Beethoven. 


Tux bird, let loose in Eastern skies} | So grant me, God, from every care, 
When hastening fondly home, End stain of passion ta 

Ne’er se earth her wing, nor flies Aloft, through Virtue’s purer air, 
Where idle warblers roam. To hold my course to i 

Buthighsheshoots through aizandlight, No sin to cloud—no lure to stay 
Above all low delay, My soul, as home she springs ;— 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, Phy somenis on her joyful way, 
Nor shadow dims her way. y freedom in her wings ! 


OQ THOU WHO DRY'’ST THE MOURNER’S TEAR. 
Am—Haydn. 
*He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” —Pealm cxlvii, 8, 


O Tsou who dry’st the mourner’s When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
! And e’en the nope that threw 
How dark this world would be, A moment's sparkle 


o’er our tears, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, Is dimm’d and vanish’d too ! 

We could not fly to Thee. Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
The friends, who in our sunshine live, Did not thy wing of love 

When winter comes are flown: Come, brightly wafting through the 
And he, who has but tears to give, gloom 

Must weep those tears alone. Our peace-branch from above? 
But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, Then surrow, touch’d by Thee, grows 

Which, like the plants that throw bright 


Their fragrance from the wounded With more than rapture’s ray ; 
part, As darkness shows us worlds of light 
Breathes sweetness ont of woe, We nevor saw by dayé 


WEEP NOT FOR THOSE. 
Atrr—Avison. 


Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spirit’s young bloom, - 
Or earth had profaned what was born for the skies. 
Death chill’d the fair fountain, ere sorrow had stain’d it} 
*T was frozen in all the pure light of its course, 
And but sleeps, till the sunshine of heaven has unchain'd it, 
To water that Eden, where tirst was its source ! 
Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 


(ro anacrdaeegene dcetplcearcacpa beane peter IR eR PTE EE LAOS REESE DEEDS ICT ITN ESTO ACPA NE EES 
' The carrier pizeon, itis well known, files at an clevated in order to surmount eb 
¢iacle between her and the place to which she is destined, vite, ares 
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Ere sin threw a blight o'er the spirit’s young bloom, 
Or earth had profaned what yaa boo for the skies. 


Mourn not for her, the young bride of the vale,? 

Our gayest and loveliest, lost to us now ; 
Ere life's early lustre had time to grow pale 

And the garland of love was yet fresh on her brow ; 
Oh! then was her moment, dear spigit, for flying 

From this gloomy world, while ite gloom was unknown : 
And the wild hymus she waxbled so sweetly, in dying, 

Were echo’d in heaven by lips like her own ! 
Weep not for her,—in her spring-time she flew 

To that land where the wings of the soul are unfurl’d, 
And now, like a star beyond evening’s cold dew, 

Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world. 


THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT SHRINE. 
AIR~ Stevenson, 


Tue turf shall be my fragrant shrine; Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thine; The glories of thy wondrous pame. 
reece Uametr ee spire airs, 1'll read th ee 
nd silent thou my 0 rayers. re anger 1n the 
ee kas That alos awhile the day-beam's 
My choir shall be the moonlight waves, track ; 
en murmuring homeward to their Thy mercy in the azure hue 
caves, Of sunny brightness, breaking throngh ! 
Or when the stillness of the sea, ; : 
E’en more than music, breathes of, There’s nothin bright, above, below, 
Thee ! | From flowers that bloom to stars that 


ow, 
Pll seek by day, some glade unknown, | But e its light ay soul can see 
All light and silence, like thy Throne! Some feature of thy deity ! 
oe é the ‘adbcway te cei There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
rite. ; 
QR TEE WEOUT ES: “eat in te ploom 4 trees thy love, 
Thy heaven, on which ‘tis bliss to look, And meekly wait that moment, when 
Shall be my pure and shining book, § Thy touch shall turn all bright again ! 


1 This second verse, which I wrote long after heard of her death. During her last delirium, 

the first, alludes to the fate of a very lovely she sang several hymns in a voles even clearcr 

and amiable girl, the daughter of the late Colonel and sweeter than usual, and son toartionlecly 

Bainbri who was married in Ashbourne some from the present collection larly 
Co ctober 81, 1815, and died of a feverin ‘There's no ht bat Heaven’), w 

a few weeks after. Tho sound of her marriage- this very in Thad often beard during 

bells seemed scarcely out of our ears, when we the summer. 
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SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL, 
MIRIAM’S SONG, , 
Arm—Avteon.? 


“And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbre! in her hand; and al! the women 
vent out after her with timbesia and with dances--20d, Rv. 20. = 


Sovnb the loud ‘timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph’d—his people are free. 
Ring—for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 
is chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave, 

How vain was their boasting !—the Lord hath but spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph’d—his people are free. t 


Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord, 
His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword !— 
Who shall return to tell Egypt*the sng 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 
For the Lord hath look’d out from his pillar of glory,? 
And all her brave thousands are ’d in the ti 
Sound the lond timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph’d, his people are free, 


GO, LET ME WEEP. 
AIR—Stevenson. 


Go, let me weep! there’s bliss in tears, ; And, while they pass’d, a fragrance 
When he, who sheds them, inly feels rew, 
Some lingering stain of early years But left no trace of sweets behind. — 
Effaced by every drop that steals. |The warmest sigh that pleasure heavos 
The frurtless showers of worldly woe Is cold, is faint, to those that swell 
Fall dark to earth, and never rise; |The heart, where pure repentance 
While tears, that from repentance flow, grieves 
In bright exhalement reach the skies.{| O’er hours of pleasure, loved too 
Go, let me weep ! there’s bliss in tears, well ! 
When he, who sheds them, inly feels | Leave me to sigh o'er days that flew 
Some lingering stain of early years More idly than the summer's wind, 
by every drop that steals. | And, while they pass’d, a fragrance 


rew, 
Leave me to sigh o’er hours that few | But left no trace of swadts behind. 
' More idly than the summer's win 





‘I have so altered the character of this air,; *‘And it came to pass, that in the morning 
which us from the Avison's | watch, the Lord looked unto the host of the 


nning of one of 
old-fashioned con that, without this ac- ptlans through the of fire and of the 
Enosiotement, i could hardly, I think, be or sod irubled te bow ofthe Beyptians— 
ecognised, Eaed, xiv, 
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COME NOT, O LORD! 
Ain-—Haydn. 


Comz not, O Lord! in the dread robe On Egypt thy pillar frown’d dark 
of splendour e80 os 
Thou wor’st on the Mount, in theday © While Israel bask’d all the night in 
of _ ire ! shed P ita beam. 
vere an Hesfared sii ae So, when the dread clouds of anger en- 


fold Thee 
oe ercy flings over thy features From nu, in "thy fesiag Gide de 


Lord! Thou rememb’rest the night, While vahroaded in terrors the guilty 


when thy nation’ behold Thee 
sacs tip graas. her foe by the red- Oh! turn upon us the mild light of 
g stream ; thy love ! 


WERE NOT THE SINFUL MARY’S TEARS. 
Arn—Stevenson. 


Were not the sinful Mary’s tears Pheu now those gems of grief were 
An offeri worthy Heaven, ere 
When o’er the faults of former years Which shine for God alone ! 


She wept—and was forgiven ? la bl those sweets, so humbly 
When, bringing every balmy sweet That hair, —those weeping eyes,— 

Her day of luxury stored, And the sunk heart, pak is ae bled,—- 
She o’er her Saviour’s hallow’d feet Heaven’s noblest sacrifice ? 

The precious perfume pour'd ;— Thou, that hast slept in error’s sleep, 


Oh ! wouldst thou wake in heaven. 
And wiped them with that golden hair, Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep 
» Where once the diamond shone, ‘Love much,’—and be forgiven! 


AS DOWN IN THE SUNLESS RETREATS. 
Alr—Haydn. 


As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are esi no mortal can see, 
So, deep in ain soul the & Lada ed of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to ‘Thee ; 
My God ! silent to Thee ; 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee. — 


the of the of this passage is borrowed from some lite prose” 
and the of Kaveal ; anulth was writer, whose me ae 
cid tod dackome to ten, but tga me ee 


t i 
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So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee ! 


As still, to the Star of its Worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea, 
So, dark ag I roam, in this wintry world ahrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee ; 
My God ! trémbling to Thee ; 
True, fond, trembling to Thee !— 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee! 


BUT WHO SHALL SEE. 
Arr—Stevenson. 


Bur who shall see the glorious day Then, Judah ! thou nomore shalt mourn 
When, throned on Zion’s brow, Beneath the heathen’s chain ; 

The Lord shall rend that veil away Thy days of splendour shall return, 
Which hides the nations now ! Xnd all be new again. 

When earth no more beneath the fear The Fount of life shall then be quaffed 


rebuke shall lie; In peace by all who come! 
When pain shall cease, and every tear And every wind that blows shall waft 
Be wiped from every eye, Some long-lost exile home ! 


ALMIGHTY GOD! 
CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 


A.micury Gop ! when round Thy shrine | When round Thy cherubs, smiling calm 
The palm-tree’s heavenly branch we | Without thcir flames, we wreathe th8 


twine, palm, 
(Emblem. of Life’s eternal ray, Oh God ! we feel the emblem true,— 
And Love that ‘ fadeth not away,’) Thy mercy is eternal too ! 
We bless the flowers, expanded all, | Those cherubs with their smiling eyes, 
We bless the leaves that never fall, That crown of palm which never dies, 
And trembling say, ‘ In Eden thus Are but the types of Thee above— 
The Tree of Life may flower for us! | Eternal Life, and Peace, and Love ! 


tn 


1*The Scriptures ha that the} and 1 Ki 
Temple of secaalaes oe at pe of the Messiah, vi, palm-trees, snd open fi.werk, ings 
it is natural to conclude t ay Palms, which| 3* the passover of the tabernacles was 








made so us a figure in that ture, | revealed to th t 1 in the t 
seprasented t ¢ and Smt eattey which then the : d tmagee wliich appeared. ib 
trare to : -| that structure ware no longer surrounded by 
tious on Pain us a sacred by FF. procter igea eect es as & of tho 

t dispensation of mercy, by which oon» 
Oe ok a vaicvel ‘al taarulle oP an aes firmed frationd Govan heat #6 zONi> 


eognd about with carved figures of cherubims, | kind,’ ioms on the Palen, . 
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OH FAIR! OH PUREST? 
SAINT AUGUSTINE T0 HIS SISTER? 


Ou fair! oh purest! be thou the dove The sacred pages of God’s own book 
That flies alone to some sunny grove, Shall be the spring, the eternal brook, 
And lives unseen, and bathes her In whose holy mirror, night and day, 
Thou wilt study Heaven’s reflected ray : 

All vestal white in the limpid spring. And should the foes of virtue dare, 
There if the hovering hawk be near, | With gloomy wing, to seek thee there, 
That limpid spring in its mirror clear Thou wilt see how dark thew shadows 
Reflects him ere he can reach his lie 

prey, Between heaven and thee, and tremb- 
And wafns the timorous bird away. ling fly ! 

_ Ob! be like this dove ; Oh ! be like the dove ; 

Oh fair ! oh purest ! be like this dove. | Oh fair! oh purest! be lke the dove, 


ANGEL OF CHARITY. 


Anoxt of Charity, who from above Hope and her sister, Faith, were given 
Comest to dwell a pilgrim here, But as our guides to yonder sky ; 
Thy voice is music, thy smile is love, Soonas art reach the verge of heaven, 

And pity’s soul is in thy tear ! Lost in that blaze of bliss, they die. 


When on the shrine of God were laid But long as Love, almighty Love, 
First-fruits of all most good and fair, Shall on his throne of thrones abide, 

That ever grew in Eden’s shade, Thou shalt, oh! Charity, dwell above, 
Thine was the holiest offering there! | Smiling for ever by his side. 


BEHOLD THE SUN. 


Ain—Lord Mornington, 
BrHoxp the sun, how bright Before yon sun arose, 
From yonder east he springs, Stars clustered through the aky— 
As if the soul of life and ligh Bat oh how dim, how pale were those, 
Were breathing from his wings. To his one burning eye ! 
So bright the gospel broke So truth lent many a ray, 
Upon the 0 ot men ; To bless the Pagan’s night— 
So fresh the dreaming world awoke But, Lord, how weak, how cold were 
In truth’s full radiance then ! they, ; 
To thy one glorious light! 
YIn St. A e's treatise upon thé advan- ad instar pavide columbe uentare rivos 


tages of a solitary life, addressed to his alster, aquarum et quasi in speculo accipitris cernere 
there is the follow fancifal passage, from supervolantis effigiem et cavere. Rivi aquaram 
sich mene ge tamed Sng go enn fis pofarion, beydae-De 
soror securam, 1» 

, nunguam n oe on R vad » Fy 
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LORD, WHO SHALL BEAR THAT DAY? 
Atn-—Dr. Boyce. 


Lorn, who shall bear that day, so dread, so splendid, 
When we shall see Thy angel hovering o’er 

This sinful world, with hand to heaven extended, 
And hear him swear by Thee that time's no more ? 

When earth shall feel thy fast consuming ray— 

Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day ? 


When through the world Thy awful call hath sounded— 
‘Wake, oh ye dead, to judgment wake, ye dead!”! 
And from the clouds, by seraph eyes surrounded, 
The Saviour shall put forth His radiant head ; é 
While earth and heaven before Him pass away— 
Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day? 


When, with a glance, the eternal Judge shall sever 
Earth’s evil spirits from the pure and bright, 
And say to those, ‘ Depart from me for ever !’ 
To these, ‘Come, dwell with me in endless light !’ 
When each and ail in silence take their bh 
Who, mighty God, ch who shall bear that day ? 


OH! TEACH ME TO LOVE THEE. 
Arrn—Haydn. 


Ox ! teach me to love thea, to feel what thou art, 
Till, filled with the One sacred image, my heart 
Shall all other passions disown~— 
Like some pure temple that shines apart, 
Reserved for thy worship alone ! 


In joy and in sorrow, through praise and through blame, 
Oh still let me, living and dy ine the same, ngh 

In thy service bloom and decay— 
Like some lone altar, whose votive flame 

Tn holiness wasteth away ! 


Though born in this desert, and doomed by my birth' 
To pain and affliction, to darkness and dearth, 
; On thee let my spirit rely— 
Like some rude dial, that, fixed on 
Still looks for ite ight from the : 





J" Awake, yo dead, and come to Judgmiect,’ 
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WEEP, CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 
Arn—Stevenson. 


Wezp, weep for him, the Man of God— Remember ye his partin ; 
In yonder vale he aunk to rest, His farewell song by Jordan's tide, 
But none of earth can point the sod When, full of glory and of days, 
That flowers above his sacred breast. He saw the promised land—and died! 
Weep, children of Larael, weep ! Weep, children of Israel, weep! 
His doctrines fell like heaven’s rain, 
His words refreshed like heaven’s Yet died he not as men who sink, 


dew— Before our eyes, to soulless clay; 
Oh, ne’er shall Isracl see again But, changed to spirit, like a win 
A chief, to God and her so true. Of summer ligh ning, passed away!? 
Weep, children of Israel, weep ! Weep, chil of Israel, weep ! 


LIKE MORNING, WHEN HER EARLY BREEZE. 
Atrn—Beethoven. 


LiKE morning, when her early breeze Till David touched his sacred lyre, 
Breaks up the surface of the seas, In silence lay the unbreathing wire ; 
That in their furrows, dark with night, But when he swept its chords along, 
Her hands may sow the seeds oflight— Even angels stooped to hear that song. 


Thy grace can send its breathings o’er So sleeps the soul, till Thou, O Lord, 
The spirit, dark and lost before, Shall deign to touch its lifeless chord— 
And, freshening all its depths, prepare Till, waked by Thee, its breath shall rise 
For truth divine to enter there ! In music worthy of the skies { 


COME, YE DISCONSOLATE. 
Arr—CGerman. 


Comz, ye disconsolate, where’er you Here speaks the Comforter, in God's 
languish, name saying, 

Come, atthe shrine of God fervently ‘Earth has no sorrow that Heaven 
neel ; cannot cure.’ 

sate wounded hearts, here Go ask the infidel what boon he brings 


Earth has no sorrow that Heaven What charm for aching hearts he can 
cannot heal. 





- rev: - - . a 
DWEET AS LOAY UeBVERy promise nope 
Joy of the Sesolate, ight of prep nn sings us— 
ope, when all others die, fadeless! ‘ has no sorrow that God 
and pure, cannot heal.’ 


in the Holy Books that he died, which was done 
out of fear, lest they ahould venture to say that, 
because of his virtas, he went to 
God,'—Jesephus, Book iv, . vid, 


v As he was going to embrane Bileaser and 
Joshua, and was stil] discoursi wits them 6 
cloud over him on the eeddeu, and he 

appeared in acertain valley, although ke wrote 
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AWAKE, ARISH, THY LIGHT 18 COME. 
Arn—Stevenson. 


AWAKE, arise, light is come ; Surely the isles shall wait for me, 
Vhe nations, before outshone The ships of Tarshish round wil) 


th ver 
Now at thy feet lie dark and dumb— To bring thy sons across the soa, 


The glory of the Lord is on thee! And wait their gold and silver oven. 
j ; And Lebanon, thy pomp shall 
Arise —the Gentiles to thy ray The the vias the palm vicborions: 


noe ta nook of earth shall Shall beautify our Holy Place, 
gon rt at 
ae Does Ieee No more shall discord haunt thy ways, 


Lift up thine eyes around, and see, Nor ruin waste thy cheerless nation ; 
‘er forei fields. o’ But thon shalt call thy portals Praise 
" wate na eE, canes And thou shalt name thy walls Sal- 


Thy exiled sons return to thee, vation. 
o thee return thy home-sick Thesun nomore shall make thee bright, 
daughters. Nor moon shall lend her lustre ta 


ae thee ; 
4d camels rich, from Midian’s tents, But Gop Himself shall be thy Light, 
arroee their treasures down before And flash eternal glory Cul Bhe, 


thee ; 
And Saba bring her gold and scents, | Thy sun shall never mor elF< down ; 
’ A ray, from heaven itself descended, 
DORI: Shy at eit sparklo over: thee: Shall light thy everlasting crown— 
See who are these that, like a cloud, Thy days of mourning all are ended. 
Are gathering from all earth’s ay, own, elect, and righteous Land ! 
dominions, he Branch, for ever green and 
Like doves, long absent, when allowed vernal, 


Homeward to shoot their trembling Which I have planted with this hand— 
pinions. Live thou shalt in Life Eternal. 


THERE IS A BLEAK DESERT. 
ArRn—Crescentini. 


Tuer is a bleak Desert, where daylight grows weary 
Of wasting its smile on a region 80 dreary— 

What may that desert be? 
"Tis Life, cheerless Life, where the few joys that come 
Are lost, like that daylight, for tis not their home. 


There is a lone Pilgrim, before whose faint eyes 

The water he pante for but sparkles and flies— 
Who may that Pilgrim he ? 

*Tis Man, hapless Man, through this life tempted on 

By fair shining hopes, that in shining are gone. 
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There is a bright Fountain, through that Desert stealing, 


To pure one its refreshment revealing 
+ may that fountain be ? 
"Tis Truth, holy Truth, that, like springs under ground, 


By the gifted of Heaven alone can be found. 


There is a fair Spirit, whose wand hath the spell 
To point where those waters in secrecy dwell—— 
Who may that Spirit be ? 
Tis Faith, humble Faith, who hath learned that, where’or 
Her wand stoops to worship, the Truth must be there. 


SINCE FIRST THY WORD. 
AtrR—Nicholas Freeman. 


Since first Thy word awaked my heart, 
Like new life dawning o’er me, 

Where’er I turn mine eyes, Thou art, 
All light and love before me. 

Nought else I feel, or hear, or sea— 

bonds of earth I sever—.- 

Thee, oh God, and only Thee, 

I live for, now and ever. 


Like him, whose fetters dropped away 
gee i ot, a his prison, 
spirit, touc y Mercy’s ray, 

Hath from her chai arisen 

And shall a soul Thou bid’st be free 
Return to bondage ?—never ! 

Thee, oh God, and only Thee, 
I live for, now and ever. 


HARE ! 'TIS THE BREEZE, 
AIR—Rowsseau. 


Harx !—'tis the breeze of twilight calling 
Earth’s w children to repose ; 
While, round the couch of Nature falling, 
Gently the night’s soft curtains close. 
Soon o’er a world, in sleep reclining, 
Numberless stars, through yonder dark, 
Shall look, like eyes of cherubs shinin 
From out the veils that hid the Ark! 


Guard us, oh Thou, who never sleepest, 
Thou who, in silence throned above, 
Throughout all time, unwearied, & 

Thy watch of Glory, Power, and Love 
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Grant one coane Thine eye sccurely 
so an tte ype 
Like ‘gealed fountains,’ mall till han 


WHERE IS YOUR DWELLING, YE SAINTED? 


Wuenxsz is your dwelling, ye sainted ! 
Through what Elysium more bright 
Than fancy or hope ever painted, 
Walk ye in glory and light? 
Who the same kingdom inherits? 
Breathes there a soul that may darc 
Look to that world of spirits ? 
Or hope to dwell with you there? 


es who, even in exploring 
ature through all her ae ways, 


Went, like the seraphs, ado ; 
And veiled your eyes in the blaze— 
Martyrs, who left for our reapin 
ths you had sown in your blood— 
Sinners, whom long years of weeping 
Chastened from evil to good— 


Maidens who, like the young Crescent, 
Turning away your pale brows 
From earth, and the light of the Present, 
Looked to your Heavenly Spouse—. 
sat through what region enchanted 
alk ye, in heaven's sweet air ? 
Or, oh, to whom is it ted, 
Bright souls, to dwell with you there. 


HOW LIGHTLY MOUNTS THE MUSE’S WING. 
AIR— Anonymous, 
How lightly mounts the Muse’s wing, 
Whose theme is in the skies— 
Like morning larks, that sweeter sing 
The nearer heaven they rise ! 
Though Love his wreathad lyre may tune, 
Yet ah { the flowers he round it wreathes 
Were plucked beneath pale Passion’s moon, 
Whose madness from their odour breathes, 
How purer far the sacred lute, 
Round whieh Devotion ties 
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Though War's high-sounding harp may be 
Most welcome to the hero’s ears, . 
Alaa, his chords of vi 


Are bathed all o’er with tears. 

How far more sweet their numbers run 
Who hymn, like saints above, 

No victor but the Eternal One, 
No trophies but of Love ! 


GO FORTH TO THE MOUNT. 
AIrR—Slevenson. 


Go forth to the Mount—bring the olive-branch home, 
e And rejoice, for the day of our Freedom is come ! 

From that time, when the moon upon Ajalon’s vale, 
Looking motionless down, saw the kings of the earth, 

In the presence of God’s mighty Champion grow pale— 
Oh never had Judah an hour of such mirth ! 

Go forth to the Mount—bring the olive-branch home, 

And rejoice, for the day of our Freedom is come ! 


Bring myrtle and palm—bring the boughs of each tree 
That is worthy to wave o’er the tents ee the Free, 
From that day, when the footsteps of Israel shone, 

With a light not their own, through the Jordan’s deep tide, 
Whose waters shrank back as the Ark glided on— 

Oh never had Judah an hour of such pride ! 
Go forth to the Mount—bring the olive-branch home, 
And rejoice, for the day of our Freedom is come ! 


IS IT NOT SWEET TO THINK, HEREAFTER 
Arr—Haydn. 


Is it not sweet to think, hereafter, 
When the spizit leaves this paper) 
Love, with deathless wing, shall waft her 
To those shelong hath mourned for here ? 
Hearts from which ’twas death to sever, 
Eyes, this world can ne’er restore, 
There, as warm, as bright as ever, 
Shall meet us and be lost no more. 


e When wearily we wander, asking 
Of earth and heaven, where are they, 
Beneath whose smile we once aff ing— 
Blest, and thinking bliss would stay! 
Hope still lifts her radiant finger, 
< onine to the — noe: 
whose portal yet they linger, 
king back for ua to come. 
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Alas! alas! doth Hope deceive us? 
Shall friendship—love—shall all those ties 
That bind a moment, and then leave us, 
Be found ag where nothing dies ? 
Oh ! if no other boon were given, 
To keep our hearts from wrong and stain, 
Who would not try to win a heaven 
Where all we love shall live again ? 


WAR AGAINST BABYLON. 
A1R—Novello. 


‘ War against Babylon !’ shout we around, 

Be our banners through earth unfurled ; 
Rise up, ye nations, ye ki at the sound— 

‘War agents Babylon !’ shout through the world ! 
Oh thou, that dwellest on many waters, 

Thy day of pride is ended now; 
And the dark curse of Israel’s daughters 

Breaks, like a thunder-cloud, over thy brow ! 

War, war, war against Babylon ! 


Make bright the arrows, and athe the shields, 
Set the standard of God on igh— 
Swarm we, like locusts, o’er all her fields, 
‘Zion,’ our watchword, and ‘ vengeance’ our cry ! 
Woe! woe !—the time of thy visitation 
Is come, proud Land, thy doom is cast — 
And the bleak wave of desolation 
Sweeps o’er thy guilty head at last ! 
ar, war, war against Babylon! ‘ 


LALLA ROOKT : 
AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE, 
1817. 


TO 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esa. 


THIS VOLUME I8 DEDICATED 


BY 


iis VERY GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE FRIEXK?D, 


THOMAS MOORE. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


In the eleventh year of the reign of Aurungzebe, Abdalla, King of the Lesser 
Bucharia, a lineal descendant from the Great Zingis, having abdicated the 
throne in favour of his son, set out on a pilgrimage to the Shrine of the Pro- 
phet ; and, passing into India through the delightful valley of Cashmere, rested 
or a short time at Delhi on his way. He was entertained by Au be in & 
style of magnificent hospitality, worthy alike of the visitor and the host, and 
was afterwards escorted with the same splendour to Surat, where he embarked 
for Arabia. During the stay of the Royal Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was 
eed upon between the Prince, his son, and the youngest daughter of the 
mperor, Lalla Rookh ;*—a princess described by the ts of her time, as 
more beautiful than Leila,* Shirine,‘ Dewildé,5 or any of those heroines whose 
names and loves embellish the songs of Persia and Hindostan. It was intended 
that the nuptials should be celebratell at Cashmere; where the young King, as 
soon as the cares of empire would permit, was to meet, for the first time, his 
lovely bride, and, after a few months’ repose in that enchanting valley, conduct 
her over the snowy hills into Bucharia, 

The day of Lalla Rookh’s d re from Delhi was as splendid as sunshine 
and pageantry could make it. The bazaars and baths were all covered with the 
richest tapestry 5 hundreds of gilded barges upon the Jumna floated with their 
banners shining in the water ; while vsti the streets troops of beautiful 
children went strewing the most delicious flowers around, as in that Persian 
festival called the Scattering of the Roses ;§ till orery part of the city was as 
fragrant as if a caravan of musk from Khoten ha through it. The 
Princess, having taken leave of her kind father, who at parting hung a corne- 
lian of Yemen round her neck, on which was inscribed a verse from the Koran, 
and having sent a considerable present to the Fakirs, who kept up the Perpe- 
tual prey in her sister’s tomb, meekly ascended the palankeen prepared for her ; 
and, while Aurungzebe stood to take a last look from his balcony, the proces- 
sion moved slowly on the road to Lahore. 

Seldom had the eastern world seen a cavalcade so superb. From the gardens 
in the suburbs to the imperial , it was one unbroken line of splendoar. 
The gallant aL Deere of the Rajas and Mogul lords, yey Seen by those 

pe ’ 








insignia of the ror’s favour,’ the feathers of the egret of Cashmere in their 
1 These particulars of the visit of the King of | Dewildé and Chizer, the son of the Emperor Alla, 
Bucharia to Aurungzebe are found in Dows’|ias written in an elegant poem by the noble 
Bigiory of Hindostan, vol, iii, p. 383. Chusero,’—Ferishta, Gul Reazée. 
3 Tulip-cheak 7 ‘One mark of honour or knighthood bestowed 


3 Leila,--The mistress of Mejnoun, upon whose | by the Emperor is the permission to wear a small 
ria 80 many rumances, in all the languages of | kettle-drum at the bows of their saddles, which 
the are founded. at first was invented for the training of hawks, 

maty with Khoeron and with Merhad, wise | feld by all sportsmen to that end’-aPyyer’s 
yw ofrou and w er 5 n end,’ e 

Herbelot, Gibbon, Oriental Eo. : 

§ Dewildé—'The history of the loves of | ‘Those on whom the King bas conferred the 
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turbans, and the small silver-rimmed kettle-drums at the bows of their saddles ; 
the costly armour of their cavaliers, who vied, on this cecasion, with the 
of the great Kedar Khan,' in the brightness of their silver battle-axes and the 
maesinees of their maces of gold ;—the glittering of the gilt pine-apples® on the 
tops of the eens ;—-the embroidered trappings of tho elephants, beari 
on their small turrets, in the shape of little antique temples, within whic 
the ladies of Lalla Rookh lay, as it were, enshrined ;—the rose-coloured veils 
of the Princess's own sumptnous litter,* at the front of which a fair young 
female slave sat fanning her through the curtains, with feathers of the Argus 
easant’s wing; and the lovely troop of Tartarian and Cashmerian maids of 
enour, whom the young King had sent to accompany his bride, and who rode 
on each side of the litter, upon small Arabian horses ;—all was brilliant, taste- 
ful, and magnificent, and pleased even the critical and fastidious Fadladeen, 
Great Nazir or Chamberlain of the Haram, who was borne in his palankeen, 
immediately after the Princess, and considered himself not the least important 
personage of the pageant. 

Fadladeen was a judge of ever ening om the pencilling of a Circassian’s 
eyelids to the deepest questions of science and literature ; from the mixture of 
® conserve of rose-leaves to the composition of an epic poem: and such influ- 
ence had his opinion upon the various tastes of the day, that all the cooks and 


ets of Delhi stood in awe of him. His 
Sadi :—‘ Shou] 
night,” declare that you behold the moon and stars.’ 


unded upon that line of 


of which A 
that of the 
Jaghernaut 


nee conduct and opinions were 
the Prince at noonday say, ‘‘It is 
And his zeal for religion, 


urungzebe was a munificent protector, was about as disinterested as 
goldamith who fell in love with the diamond eyes of the idol of 


_, During the first days of their journey, Lalla Rookh, who had passed all her 
life within the shadow of the royal Gardens of Delhi, found enough in the 





pri must wear an ornament of jewels on the 

right side of the turban, surmounted by a high 
lume of the feathers of a kind of egret. Thi 
ird is found only in Cashmere, and the feathers 

are carefully collected for the Kiug, who bestows 


them on his nobles.’—Elphinstone's Account 
Caudul if 


1 Kedar Khan, &c.—"Khedar Khan, the Kha- 
ay or King, of Turquestan beyond the Gihon 
(at the end of the eleventh century), when- 
ever he appeared abroad receded by 
seven hundred horsemen with silver batttle- 
axes, and was followed by an equal number 

maces of gold. He was a great patron 


er was 


of , and it was he who used to preside at 
lio exercises of genius, with four basins of 
gold and silver by him to distribute among the 
. 'a Dissertation, 


poets who ped Ay — Richardson 
to his 


The pine-apples, &o.—‘*The kubdeh, a 
large voflen knob, geverally in the shape of a 
pine-apple, on the top of the canopy over the litter 
or Palanqul "om Scott's Notes onthe Rahardanush. 

The vase-coloured veils of the Princess's litter, 
—In the poem of Zohair, in the Moallakat, there 
is the lively description of ‘a company 
of seated on camels :’— 

. are mounted in carriages covered with 


conti and with rose-coloured veils, the 
ngs f avsthe bus clecinses Anica: 





Jieent 





‘When they ascend frum the bosom of the vale, 
they sit forward on the saddle-cloths with every 
mark of a voluptuous paicty. 

* Now, when they have reached the brink of 
yon blue gushingrivulet they fix the poles of their 
tents like the Arabs with a settled mansion.’ 

* Religion, of which Aurunyzebe was a muni- 
rotector. —‘lhis hypocritical emperor 
would have made a worthy associate of certain 
Holy Leagues. ‘He held the cloak of religion,’ 
gays Dow, ‘ between his actions and the vulgar; 
and impiously thanked the Divinity for a suecess 
which he ow: dto his own wick: dnesa. When he 
was murdering and persecuting his brothers awi 
their families, he waa building a magnificent 
moaque at Delhi, as an offering to God for His 
agsigstance to him in the civil wars, He acted as 
high priest at the consecration of this temple; 
and made a practice of attending divine serv'ce 
there, in the humble dressofafnkeer, Bntwhcn 
he lifted one hand to the Divinity he with the 
other signed warrants for the accasaination of his 
relations.’ Htetory of Hindostan, vol. th. p. 285. 
See alvo the curious Ietter o. aurungzebe given in 


the Oriental Coflectrons, vol. i. p. 320. 
* The diamond eyes of the edol, &e.—'The idol 
at Jaghernant has two fine diamonds foreyes, No 
dsemith is suffered to eutor the 3 one 
aving stolen one of these eyes, being ap 
all nigh¢ with the idol.’ T'avernier. 
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heauty of the scenery through which they passed to interest her mind and de- 
light her imagination ; and when, at evening or in the heat of the day they 
turned off from the high road to those retired and romantic places which 
been selected for her encampments—sometimes on the banks of a amall rivulet, 
as clear as tite waters of the Lake of Pearl ;! sometimes under the sacred shade 
of a banyan tree, from which the view opened upon a glade covered with ante- 
pes ; and often in those hidden, embowered spots, described by one from the 
of the West? as ‘places of melancholy, delight, and safety, where all the 
company around was wild peacocks and turtle-doves ;'—she felt a charm in 
these scenes, so lovely and so new to*her, which for a time made her indifferent 
to every other amusement. But Lalla Rookh was y and the young love 
variety ; nor could the conversation of her Ladies and the Great Chamberlain, 
een (the only persons, of course, admitted to her pavilion), sufficiently 
enliven those many vacant hours, which were devoted neither to the pillow nor 
the palankeen, There was a little Persian slave who sung sweetly to the Vina, 
and who now and then lulled the Princess to sleep with the ancient ditties of 
“ her country, about the loves of Wamak and Ezra,* the fair-haired Zal and his 
istress Rodahver,‘ not forgetting the combat of Rustam with the terrible 
ite Demon.* At other times she was amused by those graceful dancing girls 
of Delhi, who hatl been permitted by the Brahmins of the Great Pagoda to at- 
tend wre much to the horror he the Hes pa Rigel Lr could 
see nothing graceful or agreeable in idolaters, and to whom the very tinkling 
of their Iden anklets was an abomination.® 
But these and many other diversions were repeated till they lost all their 
charm, and the nights and noondays were beginning to move heavily, when at 
length it was recollected that, among the attendants sent by the bridegroom, 
was a young poet of Cashmere, much celebrated throughout the valley for his 
manner of reciting the stories of the East, on whom his Royal Master had con- 
ferred the privilege of being admitted to the pavilion of the Princess, that he 
might help to beguile the tediousness of tae jouey by some of his most agree- 
able recitals. At the mention of a Booty Fadladeen elevated his critical eye- 
brows, and having refreshed his faculties with a dose of that delicious opium’ 





' Lake of Peari.—‘ In the neighbourhood is 
Notte Gill, or the Lake of Pearl, which receivos 
this name from its pellucld water.’—Pennant’s 
Hindostan. 


3 Desoribed by one from the Teles of the West, 
&e,—BSir Thomas Roe, ambassador from James I, 
to Jehanguire. 


) 
§ Loves of Wamak and Eera.—‘ The Romance 
Wamakw written in Persian verse, which 
éGontains the loves of Wamak and Ezra, two 
celebrated lovers who lived before the time of 
Mohammed.’—Note on the Oriental Tales, 


mense,quadrangular monument in commemora: 
tion of this combat, called the ‘Kelaat-i-Deey 
Sepeed,’ or castle of the White Giant, which 
Father Angelo, in his Gazophylacium Persicnm, 
p. 127, declares to have been the most memorable 
monument of antiquity which he had seen in 
Persia,—Vide Ouseley's Persian Miscellaniea, 

8 Their golden anklets,—‘'The women of the 
Idol, or Dancing Girls of the Pagoda, have little 
golden bells fastened to their feet, the soft, har- 
monious tinkling of which vibrates in unison 
with the exquis te melody of their volces,/—~ 
Maurice's Indian Antiquities. 

‘The Arabian courtesans, like the Indtan 
women, have little golden bells fastened round 
their lege, neck, and elbows, to the sound of 
which they dance before the King® The Arabian 


rings on fingers, to 
Late little hella are suspended, ns well as in the 

r, that their superior 
Tank may be known, and gf Ara ar yocelve 
Whee | in passing ane homene due to them.’-—Oalmet's 
1 That elisious opium, £0.—' Abou-Tige, ville 


de la Thebaide, ot i} croit seater de 
noir, dont se fait le meilleur opium,’—, Horbelot, 
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which is distilled from the black poppy of the Thebaia, gave orders for the 
miustrel to be forthwith introduced into the presence. 

The Princess, who had once in her life seen a poet from behind the screens 
of gauze in her father’s hall, and had conceived from that specimen no very 
favourable ideas of the Caste, expected but little in this new exhibition to 
interest her ;—she felt inclined, however, to alter her opinion on the very first 
appearance of Feramorz. He was a youth about Lalla Rookh’s own age, and 

ful as that idol of women, Crishna,'—such as he appears to their young 
imaginations, heroic, beautiful, breathing music from hig very eyes, and exalt- 
ing the religion of his worthippers into love. His dress was simple, yet not 
without some marks of costliness, and the Ladies of the Princess were not long 
in discovering that the cloth which encircled his high Tartarian cap, was of the 
most delicate kind that the shawl-goats of Tibet? supply. Here and there, too, 
over his vest, which was confined by a flowered girdle of Kashan, hung strings 
of fine 1, disposed with an air of studied negligence ;—nor did the exquisite 
embrajdery of his sandals escape the observation of these fair critics; who, 
however they might give “be | to Fadladeen, upon the unimportant topics of 
religion and government, had the spirit of martyrs in everything relating to 
auch momentous matters as jewels and embroidery. 

For the pe of relieving the pauses of recitation by music, the youn 
Cashmerian held in his hand a kitar ;—such as, in old times, the Arab maids o 
the West used to listen to by moonlight in the gardens of the Alhambra—and, 
havi ng premised, with much humility, that the story he was about to relate was 
founded on the adventures of that Veiled Prophet of Khorassan* who, in the 
year of the Hegira 163, created such alarm throughout the Eastern Empire, 
made an obeisance to the Princess, and thus began :— 


THE VEILED PROPHET OF KHORASSAN.*¢ 


In that sr les Province of the Sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines npon, 
Where, all the iba asap of his beam, 
Flowerets and fruits blush over every stream,? 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among Merou’s® bright palaces and groves ;— 
There, on that throne to which the blind belicf 
4 Of millions raised him, sat the Prophet-Chief, 
The Great Mokanna. O’er his features hung 
The Veil, the Silver Veil, which he had flung 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His dagzling brow, till man could bear 1ts light. 


2The Indian Apollo. That idol of women, name was Hakem ben Haschem, and who was 
Crishna.—‘He and the three Ramas are do- called Mocanna, from the veil of silver gauze (or, 
scribed as youths of perfect beauty; and the ag others say, golden) which he always wore, 
gai tig of page e were al parsionsrely in vide D' Herbelot. 
ove W na, who continues to this hour = Khorassan signifies, in the old Persian 
the darlin of the Indian women.’—Sir W. : “aan 
Jones, ON the Gods of Graroe, Italy, and India, rere: EEOVIBOS Ce TOE IOn OE TUS aun ae 
*The shawl-goats Tibet. — Turner's ; \ 
Embassy for a description of this animal, ‘the  * Flowerets and fruits, blueh over every stream. 
moét beautiful among the whole tribe of goats.’ —" The fruits of Meru are finer than those of ang 


other place; and one cannot see in 
Cashmere polar pen the sing montedia city such t palaces, with groves and sireainn, ren 
S The Veiled Prophet of Khorastan.—For the gardens.’ —Hbn Haukal's Geography, 
real history of this Impostor, whose orieinal © One of the royal cities ef Khorasaat. 
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For far lesa luminous,! his votaries said, 


‘Were e’en the gleams, miraculously ghed 
O’er Mousss’s* cheek, when down the Mount he trod, 
All glowing from the presence of his God ! 


On either side, with ready hearts and hands, 
His chosen guard of bold believers stands ; 
Young fire-eycd disputants, who deem their swords, 
On points of faith, more eloquent than words ; 
And such their zeal, there’s not a youth with brand 
Uplifted there, but, at the Chief's command, 

ould make his own devoted heart its sheath, 
And bless the lips that doom'd so dear a death ! 
In hatred to the caliph’s hue of night,? 
Their vesture, helms and all, is snowy white ; 
Their weapons various—some, equipp d for speed, 
With javelins of the light Kathaian reed,‘ 
Or bows of buffalo horn, and shining quivers 
Fill'd with the stems® that bloom on [ran’s rivers ; 
While some, for war’s more terrible attacks, 
Wield the huge mace, and ponderous battle-axe ; 
And, as they wave aloft in morning’s beam 
The milk-white plumage of their helms, they seem 
Like a chenar-tree grove® when winter throws 
O’er all its tufted heads his feathering snows. 


Between the porphyry pillars, that uphold 
The rich moresque- work of the roof of gold, 
Aloft the harem s curtain’d galleries rise, 
Where, through the silken network, glancing eyes, 
From time to time, like sudden gleams that glow 
Through autumn clouds, shine o'er the pomp below.— 
What impious tongue, ye blushing saints, would dare 
To hint that aught but Heaven hath placed you there ? 
Or that the loves of this light world could bind, 
In their gross chain, your Prophet's soaring mind ? 
No—wrongful thought !--commission’d from above 
To people Eden's bowers with shapes of love 
(Creatures eo bright, that the same lips and eyes 
They wear on earth will serve in Paradise), 





‘| ' For far less luminous, &c.—'Ses disciples as-| 5 Pichula, used anciently for arrows by the 
surolent qu'il se couvroit le visage, pour ne pas | Persians. 
ébloulr ceux qui l’approchoit par l’éclat de son| Filled with the steme that bloom on Tran’s 
visage, comme Moyse.’—D’ Herbdelot. rivere.-~The Persians call this plant Gaz, The 
§ Moses. celebrated shaft of Isfendiar, one of their anaient 
§ Black was the colour adopted by the caliphs | heroes, was made of it.—‘ Nothing cat: be mare 
wWthe Hoase of Abbas in their garments, turbans, | beautiful than the apprar me of this plant in 
und atan flower during the roins on the @anks of the 
Je hatred to the Oaliph’s aoe ight.—‘Tl fant | rivers, where it is usually interwoven with a 
si pag, ici touchant les habits blancs des dis- | lovely twining asclepius.’—Sir W, Jones, Botant- 
ciples de Hakem, que la couleur des habits, des | cal Odbservutions. 
et des ctendards des Khalifes Abassides | ©The oriental plane. ‘The chenar is a de- 
etant ia noire, o¢ chef de rebelies ne pauvolt jas | lighttul trap ; its bole is of a tine white and 
choisir une qui lai fat oppose. —— : . | smooth bark ; and its foliage, which grows ina 
i end con At ae ee po at the summit, ie of a bright green,’ 
dark javelina, wrought o haian | Morier’s Travels, 
ceeds, slender and delicate, —-Peeme af dure, 
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There to recline among heaven’s native maids, 

And crown th’ elect with bliss that never fades-— 
Well hath the Prophet-Ohief his bidding done ; 
And every beauteous race berteath the sun, 

From those who kneel at Brahma’s burning founts,! 
To the fresh nymphs bounding o’er Yemen's mounts; 
From Persia’s eyes of full and fawn-like ray, 

To the small, hali-shut glances of Kathay ; 

And Georgia’s bloom, and Azab’s darker smiles, 
And the gold ringlets of the Western Isles ; 

All, all are there; each land its flower hath given, 
To form that fair young Nursery for Heaven 


But why this pageant now ? this arm’d array ? 
What triumph crowds the rich divan to-day 
With turban’d heads, of pc hue and race, 
Bowing before that veil'd and awful face, 
Like tulip-beds® of different shape and dyes, 
Bending beneath th’ invisible west-wind’s sighs ! 
What new-made mystery now, for Faith to sign, 
And blood to seal, as genuine and divine ?— 
What dazzling mimicry of God’s own power 
Hath the bold Prophet plann’d to grace this hour ? 
Not such the pageant now, though not less prond,— 
Yon warrior youth, advancing from the crowd, 
With silver bow, with belt of broider’d crape, 
And fur-bound bonnet of Bucharian shape, 
So fiercely beautiful in form and eye, 
Like war's wild planet in a summer sky ;— 
That youth to-day,—a proselyte worth hordes 
Of cooler spirits and less practised swords,— 
Is come to join, all bravery and belief, 
The creed and standard of the heaven-sent Chief. 


Though few his years, the west already knows 
Young Azim’s fame ;—beyond th’ ss pa snows, 
Ere manhood darken’'d o’er his downy cheek, 
O’erwhelm’'d in fight, and captive to the Greek,’ 
He linger'd there, till peace dissolved his chains ;— 
Oh ! who could, e’en in bondage, tread the plains 
Of glorious Greece, nor feel his spirit rise 
Kindling within him ? who, with heart and eyes, 
Could walk where Liberty had been, nor see 
The shining footprints of her Deity, ; 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air, 
Which mutely told her spirit had been there ? 


£ The buming fountains of Brahma, near Chit- | bonnet, shaped moch after the Polieh faghion 
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eateemed as holy-—-Turser. having alargefur border. They tie their kaftans 
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Not he, that youthful warrior,—no, too well 

For his soul’s quiet work’d th’ avesaing spell 
And now, returning to his own dear land, 

Full of those dreams of good that, vainly Sen 
Haunt the young heart prone views of human-kind, 
Of men to gods exalted and refined ;—— 

False viewa, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 

‘Where earth and heaven but seem, alas! to meet: 
Soon as he heard an Arm Divine was rai 

To right the nations, and beheld, emblazed 

On the white flag Mokanna’s host unfurl'd, 

Those words of sunshine, ‘ Freedom to the World,’ 
At once his faith, his sword, his soul obey’d 

Th’ inspiring summons: every chosen blade, 

That fought beneath that banner’s sacred text, 
Seem’'d doubly edged, for this world and the next ; 
And ne’er did Faith with her smooth bandage bind 
Eyes more devoutly willing to be blind, 

In virtue’s cause ;—never was soul inspired 

With livelier trust in what it most desired, 

Than his, th’ enthusiast there, who kneeling, pale 
With pious awe, before that Silver Veil, 

Believes the form, to which he bends his knee, 
Some pure, redeeming angel, sent to free 

This fetter’d world from every bond and stain, 
And bring its primal glories back again ! 


Low as young Azim knelt, that motley crowd 
Of all earth’s nations sunk the knee and bow’d, 

With shouts of ‘Alla !’ echoing long and loud ; 

While high in air, above the Prophet’s head, 

Hundreds of banners, to the sunbeam spread, 

Waved, like the wings of the white birds that fan 

The flying throne of star-taught Soliman !? 

Then thus he spoke :—‘ Stranger, though new the frame 
Thy soul inhabits now, I’ve track’d its lame 

For many an age,” in every chance and change, 

Of that existence, through whose varied range— 

As through a torch-race, where, from hand to hand, 
The flying youths transmit their shining brand— 

From frame to frame th’ unextinguish’d soul 

Rapidly passes, till it reach the goal ! 


‘Nor think ‘tis only the gross spirits, warm’d 
With duskier fire and for earth’s medium form’d, 





1 ihe throue of atar-taught Solomon.—| wind, at his command, took up the et, and 

wyasertl, tarot was called "Star | transported it, with all that were upon 

of Genij.” en Solomon tray the : 

castern writers say, "he had a carpet of green time flying over dir heads, and forming a kind 
was p them from the 


all men p} 2 The transmigration of sonls was one of his 
themtalves on tis ticht hand ‘and the spirit of | doctrinesyoirAlorteloe, 
his jafi; and that when all were in order, the 
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That run this course ;~—-beings, the most divine, 
Thus deign through dark mortality to shine. 

Such was the easence that in Adam dwelt, 

To which all heaven, except the Proud One, knelt ?! 
Such the refined intelligence that ewer 

In Moussa’s frame ;-—and, thence descending, flow’d 
Through many a Prophet’s breast :*—in Issa*® shone, 
And in Mohammed burn’d ; till, hastening on, 

(As a bright river that, from fall to fall 

In many @ maze descending, bright through all, 
Finds some fair region where, each labyrinth past, 
In one full lake of light it rests at last !) 

That Holy Spirit, settling calm and free 

rom lapse or shadow, centres all in me !’ 


Again, throughout th’ assembly, at these words, 
Thousands of voices rung; the warriors’ swords 
Were pointed up to heaven; a sudden wind 
In th’ open banners play’d, and from behind 
Those Persian hangings, that but ill could screen 
The haram’s loveliness, white hands were seen 
Waving embroider’d scarves, whose motion gave 
A perfume forth ;—like those the Houris wave, 

en beckoning to their bowers th’ Immortal Brave. 


‘But these,’ pursued the Chief, ‘ are truths sublime, 
That claim a holier mood and calmer time 
Than carth allows us now ;—this sword must first 
The darkling prison-house of mankind burst, 
Ere peace can visit them, or truth let in 
Her wakening daylight on a world of sin ! 
But then, celestial warriors, then, when all 
Earth’s shrines and thrones before our banner fall ; 
When the glad slave shall at these feet lay down 
His broken chain, the tyrant lord his crown, 
The priest his book, the conqueror his wreath, 
And tom the lips of Truth one mighty breath 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 
That whole dark pile of human mockeries ;— 
Then shall the reign of Mind commence on earth, 


And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 

Man, in the sunshine of the world’s new spring, 
Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing ! 
Then, too, your Prophet from his angel brow 
Shall cast the Veil, that hides its splendours now, 





1¢ And when he sald unto the angels, W mort d’Adam, Dieu étoit apparu sous la figure 
Adam, they all worshipped him except Eblis | do pseu prophétes, et autres grands hommes, 
(Lucifer), who refused.’--T'ke Koran, fi, | qu'il avoit choisis, jusqu’é ce qu’ll prit cella 
®Through many a hef'e breast.—This is | d‘'Abu Moslem, de Khorassan, lequel 
to D’Horbelot’s account of the doc- fessoit Verreur de la Tenass ou 
Dios” scat uals une forme et Hgure umnaine | Prince ie Divinteé étolt paseo, et demoendas on se 
av: une forme ne en 88 

qe ent commandé aux Anges d’adorer Lar paced 
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And gladden’d earth s through her wide expanse, 
Bank initia pisses Of sts couse eaaoet 


* For thee, young warrior, welcome !——thou hast yet 
Some tasks to learn, some frailties to forge’ 

Ere the white war-plume o’er thy brow can wave ;- 
But, once my own, mine all till m the grave !’ 


The pomp is at an end,—the crowds are gone— 
ach ear and heart still haunted by the tone 
Of that deep voice, which thrill’d like Alla’s own ! 
The young all dazzled by the plumes and lances, 
The glittering throne, and haram’s half-caught glances ; 
The old deep pondering on the promised reign 
Of peace and truth ; and all the female train 
Ready to riek their eyes, could they but gaze 
A moment on that brow’s miraculous blaze ! 


But there was one, among the chosen maids 
Who blush’d behind the gallery’s silken shades, 
One, to whose soul the pageant of to-day 
Has been liko death ;—you saw her pale dismay, 
Ye wondering sisterhood, and heard the burst 
Of exclamation from her lips, when firat 
She saw that youth, too well, too dearly known, 
Silently kneeling at the Prophet’s throne. 


Ah, Zelica! there was a time, when bliss 
Shone o’er thy heart from every look of his ; 
When but to see him, hear him, breathe the air 
Be Dla Be ave was thy soul’s area prayer ! 

en round him such a perpetual spell, 
Whate’er he did, one ever di i gee 
Too happy days | when, if he touch’d a flower 
Or gem of thine, ’twas sacred from that hour ; 
When thou didst study him, till every tone 
And gesture and dear look became thy own,— 
‘Thy voice like his, the changes of his face 
In thine reflected with still lovelier grace, 
Like echo, sending back sweet music, fraught 
With twice th’ aerial sweetness it had brought ! 
Yet now he comes—brighter than even he 
E’er beam’‘d before,——but ah! not bright for thee ; 
No—dread, unlook’d for, like a viaitant 
From th’ other world, he comes aa if to hannt 
Thy guilty soul with dreams of lost delight, 
Long lost to all but capris’ Ae aching sight ;—~ 
Sad dreams ! as when the Spirit of our youth 
Returns in sleep, sparkling with all the truth 
And innocence once ours, and leads us back, 
In mournful mockery, o’er the shining track 
Of our young life, and points out every ray 
Of hope and peace we've lost upon the way ! 
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Once happy pair !—in proud Bokhara’s groves, 
Who had not heard of their first youthful loves ? 
Born by that ancient flood,’ which from ite spring 
In the Dark Mountains swiftly wandering, 
Enrich’d by every pilgrim brook that shines 
With relics from Bucharia’s ruby mines, 

And, ey oie the Caspian half its strength, 
In the cold Lake of Eagles sinks at length ;— 
There, on the banks of that bright river born, 
The flowers, that hung above its wave at morn, 
Bless’d not the waters, as they murmur’d by, 
With holier scent and lustre, than the sigh 
And virgin glance of first affection cast 
Upon their youth’s smooth current, as it pass’d ! 
But war disturb’d this vision——far away 

e From her fond cyes, summon’d to join th’ array 
Of Persia’s warriors on the hills of Thrace, 
The youth exchanged his sylvan dwelling-place 
For the rude tent and war-field’s deathful clash ; 
His Zelica’s sweet glances for the flash 
Of Grecian wild-tire, and Love’s gentle chains 
For bleeding bondage on Byzantium’s plains. 


Month after month, in widowhood of soul 

Drooping, the maiden saw two summers roll 
Their suns away--but, ah! how cold and dim 
Even summer suns, when not beheld with him ! 
From time to time ul-omen'd rumours came, 
(Like spirit tongues, muttering the sick man's name, 
Just ere he dics),—at length, those sounds of dread 
Fell withering on her soul, ‘ Azim is dead ! 
O grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide worjd, without that only tie 
For which it loved to live or fear’d to die ;— 
Lorn as the hung-up lute, that ne'er hath spoken 

: Since the sad day its master-chord was broken ! 


Fond maid, the sorrow of her soul was such, 
E’en reason sunk, blighted beneath its touch ; 
And though, cre long, her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 
Though health and bloom return’d, the delicate chain 
Of bout once tangled, never clear’d again. 
Warm, lively, soft as in youth's happiest day, 
The mind was still all there, but turn’d astray ;— 
CA wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone 
All stars of heaven, except the guiding one ! 
Again she smiled, nay, much and brightly smiled, 
But ’twas a lustre strange, unreal, wild ; 
Pecasneneteapesiensmeinnemtaasnarnnmameete areent 


1The Amoo, which rises in the Belur Tag, or Dark Mountains, and running nearly from to 
west, splits into two branches, one white toll into the Caspian Sea, and the other tate Ana 
Jahr, or the Lake of Eagles, 
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And bi ro — sung to her lute’s eonehing strain, 
: no’ : i 
Aetatitnce nett ion 
en, vanqgu some minstrel’s pow 
‘She dies pon the lute whose sweetness broke her heart ! 


Such was the mood in which that mission found 
Young Zelica,—that mission, which around 
The eastern world, in every region blest 
With woman’s smile, sought out its loveliest, 
To grace that galaxy of lips and eyes, 
Which the Veil’d Prophet destined for the skies | 
And such quick welcome as a spark receives 
Dropp’d on a bed of autumn’s wither’d leaves, 
Did every tale of these enthusiasts find 
In the wild maiden’s sorrow-blighted mind. 
All fire at once the maddening zeal she caught ;— 
Elect of Paradise ! blest, rapturous thought ; 
Predestined bride, in heaven’s eternal dome, 
Of some brave youth—ha! durst they say ‘of some? 
No—of the one, one only object traced 
In her heart’s core too deep to be effaced ; 
The one whose memory, fresh as life, is twined 
With every broken link of her lost mind ; 
Whose image lives, though reason’s self be wreck’d, 
Safe ’mid the ruins of her intellect ! 


Alas, poor Zelica ! it needed all 
The fantasy, which held thy mind in thrall, 
To see in that gay haram’s glowing maids 
A sainted colony for Eden’s shades ; 
Or dream that he,—-of whose unholy flame 
Thou wert too soon the victim,—shining came 
From Paradise, to people its ad sphere 
With souls like thine, which he hath ruin’d here ! 
No—had not reason’s light totally set, 
And left thee dark, thou hadst an amulet 
In the loved image, graven on thy heart, 
‘Which would have saved thee from the tempter’s art, 
And kept alive, in all its bloom of breath, 
That purity, whose fading is love’s death !|— 
But lost, inflamed,—a restless zeal took place 
Of the mild virgin’s still and feminine i— 
First of the Prophet’s favourites, proudly first 
In zeal and charms,—too well th’ impostor nursed 
Her soul’s delirium, in whose active flame, 
Thus lighting up a young, luxuriant frame, 
He saw more potent sorceries to bind 
To his dark yoke the spirits of mankind, 
More subtle chains than hell itself e’er twined. 
No art was spared, no witchery ;—all the skill 
His demons taught him was employ’d to fill 


) The nightingale. 
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ler mind with gioom and ecstasy by turns— 

That gloom, through which frenzy but fiercer burns ; 
That ecstasy, which from the depth of sadness 

Glares like the maniac’s moon, whose light is madness ! 


*T was from a brilliant banquet, where the sound 
Of poesy and music breathed around, 
Together picturing to her mind and ear 
The glories of that heaven, her destined sphere, 
Where all was pure, where every stain that lay 
Upon tho spirit’s light should pass away, 
And, realizing more than youthful love 
E’er wish'd or dream’d, she should for ever rove 
Through fields of fragrance by her Azim’s side, 
His own bless’d, purified, eternal bride !— 
"Twas from a scene, a witching trance like this, 
He hurried her away, yet breathing bliss, 
To the dim charnel-house ;—through all its steams 
Of damp and death, led only by those gleams 
Which foul Corruption lights, as with design 
To show the gay and proud. she too can shine !— 
And, passing on through Et ae aly ranks of dead, 
, Which to the maiden, doubly crazed by dread, 
Seem’d, through the bluish death-light round them cast, 
To move their lips in mutterings as she pass’d— 
There, in that awful place, when each had qnaff’d 
And pledged in silence such a fearful draught, 
Such-—oh | the look and taste of that red bowl 
Will haunt her till she dies—he bound her soul 
By a dark oath, in hell’s own language framed, 
Never, while earth his mystic presence claim’d, 
While the blue arch of day hung o’er them both, 
Never, by that all-imprecating oath, 
In joy or sorrow from his side to sever. — 
She swore, and the wide charnel echo’d, ‘never, never f 


From that dread hour, entirely, wildly given 
To him and—she believed, lost maid !—to Heaven ; 
Her brain, her heart, her passions all inflamed, 
How proud she stood, when in full haram named 
The Priestess of the Faith !—how flash’d her eyes 
With light, alas! that was uot of the skies, 
When round in trances only leas than hers, 
She saw the haram kneel, her prostrate worshippers ! 
Well ae Mokanna think that form alone 
qt spells enough to make the world his own :— 
ight, lovely limbs, to which the spirit’s play 
Gave motion, airy as the dancing spray, 
When from its stem the small bird wings away ! 
Lips in whose rosy labyrinth, when she smiled, 
The soul was lost ; blushes, swift and wild. 
As are the momen meteors sent 
Acros th’ uncalm but beauteous firmament. 
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And then her look !—oh ! where's the heart so wise, 
Could unbewilder’d meet those matchless eyes ? 
Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite withal, 

Like those of angels, just before their fall ; 

Now shadow’d with the shames of earth—now crose’d 
By glimpses of the heaven her heart had lost ; 

In every glance there broke, without control, 

The flashes of a bright but troubled soul, 

Where sensibility still wildly play’d, 

Like lightaing, round the ruins 1t had made ! 


And such was now young Zelica—so ch 
From her who, some years since, delighted ran, 
The almond groves, that shade Bokhara’s tide, 
All life and Bliss, with Azim by ber side !? 
So alter’d was she now, this featal day, 
When, ’mid the proud divan’s dazzling array, 
The vision of that youth, whom she had loved, 
And wept as dead, before her breathed and moved :— 
When—bright, she thought, as if from Eden’s track 
But half-way trodden, he had wander'd back 
Again to earth, glistening with Eden’s light— 
Her beauteous Azim shone before her sight, 


O Reason ! who shall say . "hat spells renew, 
When least we look for it, thy broken clue ? 
Through what small vistas o’er the darken’d brain 
Thy intellectual daybeam bursts again ? 

And how, like forts, to which beleaguerers win 
dang pie entrance through some friend within, 
One clear idea, waken’d in the breast 

By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest ? 

ould it were thus, unhappy girl, with thee ! 

But, though light came, it came but partially ; 
Enough to show the maze, in which thy sense 
Wander’d about,—but not to guide it Goenss 
Enough to glimmer o’er the yawning wave, 
But not to point the harbour which might save. 
Hours of delight and peace, long left behind, 
With that dear form came rushing o’er her mind ; 
But oh ! to think how deep her soul had gone 
In shame and falsehood since those moments shore ; 
And, then, her oath—there madness lay again, 
And, shuddering, back she sunk into a chain 
nig ar darkness, as if ee 

m light, whose every glimpse was 
Yet, one relief this glance of fornier ao ge 
Brought, mingled with its psin,—teare, floods of tears, 
Let\foosa in apeing-tiroe trom che sncwy kills, 

oose in -taine the sn i 

And ing warm, ofter a sleep of frost, 
Through where their flow had long been lost ! 
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Sad and subdued, for the first time her frame 
Trembled with horror, when the summons came 
(A summons proud and rare, which all but she, 
And she, till now, had heard with ecstasy), 
To meet Mokanna at his place of prayer, 
A garden oratory, cool and fair, 
By the stream’s side, where still at close of day 
The Prophet of the Veil retired to pray ; 
Sometimes alone—but oftener far with one, 
One chosen nymph to share his orison. 


Of late none found such favour in his sight 
As the young Priestess ; and though, since that night 
When the death-caverns echo'd every tone 
Of the dire oath that made her all his own, 
Th’ impostor, sure of his infatuate prize, 
Had, more than once, thrown off his soul’s disguise, 
And utter'd such unheavenly, monstrous things, 
As e’en across the peeheeete wanderings 
Of a weak intellect, whosc lamp was out, 
Threw startling shadows of dismay and doubt ;— 
Yet zeal, ambition, her tremendous vow, 

- The thought, still haunting her, of that bright brow 
Whose blaze, as yet from mortal eye conceai’d, 
Would soon, proud triumph ! be to her reveal’d, 

To her alone ;—and then the hope, most dear, 
Most wild of all, that her transgression here 
‘Was but a passage through earth’s grosser fire, 
From which the spirit would at last aspire, 
Even purer than before,—as perfumes rise 
Through flame and smoke, most weleome to the skies— 
And that when Azim’s fond divine embrace 
Should circle her in heaven, no darkening trace 
Would on that bosom -he once loved remain, 
But all be bright, be pure, be iis again !— 
These were the wildering dreams, whose curst deceit 
Had chain‘d her soul beneath the tempter’s feet, 
And made her think even damning falsehood sweet. 
But now that Shape, which had appall'd her view, 
That Semblance—oh, how terrible, if true !— 
Which came across her frenzy’s full career 
With shock of consciousness, cold, deep, severe, 
As when, in northern seas, at midnight dark, 
An isle of ice encounters some swift bark, 
And, startling all its wretches from their sleep, 

eBy one cold impulse hurls them to the deep ;— 
So came that shock not frenzy’s self could bear, 
And waking up each long-lull’d image there, 
But check’d her headlong soul, to sink it in despair! 


Wan and dejected, through the evening dusk, 
She now went slowly to that small kiosk, 
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Where, poner’ alone his impious schemes, 
Mokanna waited her—too wrapt in dreams 
Of the fair-ripening future's rich success, 

To heed the sorrow, pale and spiritless, 


That sat upon 


his victim's downcast brow, 


Or mark how slow her step, how alter’d now 
From the quick, ardent Priestess, whose light bound 


Came like 


From that wild Zelica, 


a ge o'er th’ un 


echoing ground,— 


whose every glance 


Was thrilling fire, whose every thought a trance ! 


Upon his couch the Veil’d Mokanna lay, 

e lamps around—not such as lend their ray, 
Glimmering and cold, to those who nightly pray 
In holy Koom,! or Mecca’s dim arcades,— 

But brilliant, soft, such lights as lovely maids 
Look loveliest in, shed their luxurious glow 


Upon his mystic Veil’s white 
Beside him, ’stead of beads an 


littering flow. 
4 books of prayer, 


Which the world fondly thought he mused on there, 
Stood vases, filled with Kishmee’s* golden wine, 


And the red weepings 
Of which his curtain 


of the Shiraz vine ; 


full many a draught 


d li 
Took zealously, as if each drop they quaff’d, 
Like Zemzem’s Spring of Holiness,® had power 
To freshen the soul’s virtues into flower ! 
And still he drank and ponder’d—nor could see 
Th’ approaching maid, so deep his reverie ; 
At length, with fiendish laugh, like that which broke 


Frora 


blis at the Fall of Man, he spoke :— 


‘Yes, ye vile race, for hell’s amusement given, 

Too mean for earth, yet claiming kin with Heaven , 
God’s images, forsooth !—such gods as he 

Whom India serves, the monkey deity ;4 

Ye creatures of a breath, proud things of clay,® 

To whom if Lucifer, as grandams say, 


Ripe 


1 The cities of Com (or Koom) and Cashan are 

hall of mosques, mausoleums, and scpulohies of 

the doscendan ts of Ali, the saints of Persia,— 
in, 


® An island in the Persian Gulf, celebrated for 
its white wine, 


$ The miraculous well at Mecca; so called, 
says Bale, from the murmuring of its waters. 


$ Whom India serves, the agri deity.—‘ Apes 
are in many parte of India highly venerated, 
eut of respect to the god Hannaman, a deity 
Lockey of the form of that race.’—Pennant's 

sedostun, 

See a curious account in ‘Stephen’s Persia’ of 
a solemn embassy from some purt of the Indies 
to Goa, when the Portuguese were there, offering 
vast treasures for the pecans of a monkey's 
tooth, which they held in great veneration, and 
which had taken away upon the conquest 
of the kingdom of Jafanapatan, 
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5 ——~ * proud things of clay, 
To whom if Lucifer, as grandams say, 
Refused, though at the forfeit of Heaven’s light, 
To bend in worship, Lucifer was right.’ 


This resolution of Eblis not to acknowledge 
the new creature, man, was, according to Ma- 
hometan tradition, thus adopted :—* The earth 
(which God had selected fur the materials of his 
work) was carried into Arabia, to a place be- 
tween Mecca and Tayef, where, being first kneaded 
by the angels, it was afterwards fashioned by 
d himself into a human form, and left to dry 
for the space of forty days, or, as others say, ag 
aro years: the angela, in the meantime, 
visiting it, and Eblis (then one of the angels 
uearest t0 God’s presence, afterwards the devil) 
‘among the rest; hut he, not contented with 
looking at it, kicked it with his foot till it rang, 
and knowing God that creature to be 
his superior, took a secret resolution never to 
acknowledge him gs such,’—Sale on the Koran, 
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Refused, hgh at the forfeit of Heaven’s light, 
To bend in sober 7) Lucifer was right |— 

Soon shall I plant this foot upon the neck 

Of your foul race, and without fear or check, 
Luxuriating in hate, avenge my shame, 

My deep-felt, long-nurst loathing of man’s name |~ 
Soon, at the“head of myriads, blind and fierce 

As hooded falcons, through the universe 

T'll sweep my darkening, desolating way, 

‘Weak man my instrument, curst man my prey! 


‘Ye wise, ye learn’d, who grope your dull way on 
By the dim twinkling gleams of ages gone, 
Like superstitious thieves, who think the light 
From dead men’s marrow guides them best at night?'— 
Ye shall have honours—wealth,—yes, sages, yes— 
1 know, grave fools, your wisdom’s nothingness ; 
Undazzled it can track yon starry sphere, 
But a et stick, a bauble, blinds it here. 
How I shall laugh, when trumpeted along, 
In lying speech, and still more lying song, 
sd these learn’d slaves, the meanest of the throng ; 
Their wits bought up, their wisdom shrunk so amall, 
A sceptre’s puny point can wield it all ! 


‘Ye too, believers of incredible creeds, 
Whose faith enshrines the monsters which it breeds ; 
Who, bolder even than Nemrod, think to rise, 
By nonsense heap’d on nonsense to the skies ; 

e shall have miracles, aye, sound ones too, 
Seen, heard, attested, everything—but true. 
Your preaching zealots, too inspired to seek 
One grace of meaning for the things they speak ; 
Your martyrs, ready to sled out their blood, 
For truths too heavenly to be understood ; 

And your state priests, sole vendors of the lore, 
That works salvation ;—as on Ava’s shore, 
Where none but priests are privileged to trade 
In that best marblo of which Gods are made ;?-— 
They shall have mystories—aye, precious stuff 
For knaves to thrive by—mysteries enongh ;' 
Dark, tangled doctrines, dark as fraud can weave, 
Which simple votaries shall on trust receive, 
While craftier feign belief, till they believe. 
A heaven too ye must have, ye lords of dust,— 
A splendid paradise—pure souls, ye must : 

e That Prophet ill sustains his holy call, 
Who finds not heavens to suit the tastes of all; 








1 A kind of lantern furmerly used by robbers, | (the Birman deity) is made is held sacred. Bir 
called Hand of Glory, the candle for which | mans may not bias the marble in maag, but 
was made of the fat of a dead malefactor, This,} are suffered, and indeed aneouraged, to buy 
pth waa rather a western than an eastern | figures of the deity ready-made,’—Symer’e Ava, 
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Hours for boys, omniscience for sages, 

And wings and giories for all ranks and ages. 
Vain things !—as lust or Moree f inspires,. 

The heaven of each is but wha desires, 
And, soul or sense, whate’er the object be, 
Man would be man to all eternity! , 

So let him—Eblis ! grant this crowning cu 

But keep him what he is, no hell were worse.’~ 


‘O, my lost soul !’ exclaim’d the shuddering maid, 
Whose ears had drunk like poison all he said ;— 
Mokanna started—not abash’d, afraid,.— 

He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics knows of icicles ! 

But, in those dismal words that reach'd his ear, 

‘O my lost soul !’ there was a sound so drear, 

So like that voice, among the sinful dead, 

In which the legend o’er hell’s gate is read, 

That, new as ‘twas from her, whom nought could dim 
Or sink till now, it startled even him. 


‘Ha, my fair Priestess !—thus, with ready wile, 
Th’ impostor turn’d to greet her—‘ thou, whose smile 
Hath anreiaton in its rosy beam 
Beyond the enthusiast’s hope or prophet’s dream ! 
Light of the Faith ! who twin’st religion’s zeal 
So close with love’s, men know not which they feel, 
Nor which to sigh for, in their trance of heart, 

The heaven thou preachest or the heaven thou art ! 
What should I be without thee ? without thee 

How dull were power, how joyless victory ! 

Though borne by angels, if that smile of thine 
Bless'd not my banner, ’twere but half divine 
But—why so mournful, child? those eyes, that shone 
All life last night—what !-—is their glory gone ? 
Come, come—thig morn’s oes hath made them pale, 
They want rekindling—suns themselves would fail, 
Did not their comets bring, as I to thoo, 

From Light’s own fount supplies of brilliancy ! 

Thon seest this cup—no juice of earth is here, 

But the pure waters of that upper sphere, 

Whose rills o’er ruby beds and topaz flow, 

Catching the gem’s bright colour, as they go. 

Nightly my Genii come and fill these urns— 

Nay, drink —in every drop life’s essence burns ; 

*T will make that soul all fire, those eyes all light—~ , 
Come, come, I want thy loveliest smiles to-night : 
There is a youth—-why start ?—thon saw'st him ther ; 
Look’d he not nobly ? such the godlike men 

Thou’lt have to woo thee in the bowers above ;— 
Though he, I fear, hath thoughts too stern for love, 
Too raled by that cold enemy of bliss : 

The world calls virtue—we must conquer this ;-— 
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Nay, shrink not, pretty ; "tis nob for thee 

; To soan the maze of heaven's mystery. 

The steel must pass through fire, ere it can yield 
Fit instruments for mighty hands to wield, 

This very night I mean to try the art 

Of powerful beauty on that warrior’s heart. 

All that my haram boasts of bloom and wit, 

Of skill and charms, most rare and ne ae 
Shall tempt the bey 3 young Mirzala’s blue eyes, 
Whose sleepy lid like snow on violet lies ; 
aoe cheeks, warm as & ope -day sun, 
And lips that, like the seal of Solomon, 

Have magic in their pressure; Zeba’s lute, 

And Lilla’s dancing feet, that gleam and shoot 
Rapid and white as sea-birds o’er the deep !— 

» All shall combine their witching powers to steep 
My convert’s spirit in that softening trance, 
From which to heaven is but the next advance— 
That glowing, yielding fusion of the breast, 

On which Religion stamps her image best. 

But hear me, Priestess !—though each nymph of these 
Hath some peculiar, practised power to please, 

Some glance or step, which, at the mirror tried, 

° First c 8 herself, then all the world beside ; 
There still wants one to make the victory sure, 
One who in every look joins every laure ; 

Through whom all beauty’s beams concentred pass, 
Dazzling and warm, as through love's burning-glass 
Whose gentle lips persuade without a word, 
Whose words, even when pergrieenpay ary adored, 
Like inarticulate breathings from a shrine, 

Which our faith takes for granted are divine ! 

Such is the nymph we want, all warmth and light, 
To crown the rich temptations of to-night ; 

Such the refined enchantress that must be 

This hero’s vanquisher,—and thou art she !’ 


With her hands clasp’d, her lips apart and pale, 
The maid had stood, gazing upon the Veil 
From which these words, like south winds through a fonce 
Of Kerzrah flowers, came fill’d with pestilence :! 
So boldly utter’d too! as if all dr 
Of frowns from her, of virtuous frowns, were fled, 
And the wretch felt assured that, once plunged in, 
Her woman’s soul would know no pause im ein | 


At first, though mute she listen’d, like a dream 
Seem’d all he said 3 nor could her mind, whose beam 
As yet waa weak, penetrate half his scheme. 











’ ¥¢ is commonly said in Persia, that if a man breathe in the hot south wind, waich in June or 
Jaly pacsee over that Gower (the Kersereh), it will kill him.’—Thevenot. 99 
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But bebe at length, he uttered, ‘Thou art she !’ 

All flash’d at once, and, shrieking piteoualy, 

‘Oh, not for worlds ! she cried—‘ Great God ! to whom 
I once knelt innocent, is this my doom ? 

Are all my dreams, my hopes of heavenly bliss, 

My purity, my pride, then come to this ?— 

To live, the wanton of a fiend! to be 

The pander of his guilt—O infamy ! 

And sunk, myself, as low as hell can steep 

In its hot flood, drag others down as deep ! 

Others ?—ha! yes—that youth who came to-day— 
Not him I Joved—not him—oh, do but say, 

But swear to me this moment ’tis not he, 

And I will serve, dark fiend ! will worship even thee !’ 


‘ Beware, young raving thing !—in time beware, 
Nor uttcr what I cannot, must not bear 

Even from thy lips. Go—try thy lute, thy voice ; 

The boy must feel their magic—l rejoice 

To sce those fires, no matter whence they rise 

Once more illuming my fair Priestess’ eyes ; 

And should the youth, whom soon those eyes shall warm, 
Indeed resemble thy dead lover's form, 

So much the happier wilt thou find thy doom, 

As one warm lover, fall of life and bloom, 

Excels ten thousand cold ones in the tomb. 

Nay, nay, no frowning, sweet !—those eyes were mado 
For love, not anger—1 must be obey’d.’ 


‘Obey’d !—'tis well—yes, I deserve it all— 

On me—on me Heaven’s vengeance cannot fall 

Too heavily—but Azim, brave and true 

And beautiful—must he be ruin’d too ? 

Must he, too, glorious as he is, be driven, 

A renegade, like me, from love and heaven ? 

Like me ?—weak wretch. I wrong him—not like me; 
No—he’s all truth and strength and purity ! 

Fill up your maddening hell-cup to the brim, 

Its witchery, fiends, will have no charm for him. 
Let loose your glowing wantons from their bowers, 
He loves, he loves, and can defy their powers ! 
“Wretch as I am, in Ais heart still I reign 

Pure as when first we met, without a stain ! 

Though ruin'd—lost-—my memory, like a charm 

Left by the dead, still keeps his soul from harm. 

Oh ! never let him know how deep the brow 

He kiss'd at parting is dishonour'd now— 
Ne’er tell him how debased, how sunk is she, 

‘Whom ones he loved !—once !-—sti#l loves dotingly ! 
Thou luugh’st, turmentor,—what !—thou'lt brand my name t 
Do, do—ia vain - he’ll not believe my shame— 

He thinks me true--that nought beneath God's sk 
Tould tempt or change me, and—so once thought i 
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But this is past—though worse than death 
Than hell—'tis nothing, while he knows it ned ie 

Far off to some benighted land T'll fly, 

Where sunbeam ne’er shall enter till I die ; 

Where none will ask the lost one whence she came, 

But I may fade and fall without a name ! 

And thou—curst man or fiend, whate’er thou art, 

Who found’st this burning plague-spot in my heart, 

And spread’st it—oh, so quick !—through soul and frame, 
With more than demon’s art, till I became 

A loathsome thing, all pestilence, all flame !- 

If, when ’'m gone— —’ 


* Hold, fearless maniac, hold, 

Nor tempt my rage !—by Heaven ! not half so bold 
The puny bird that dares, with teasing hum, 
Within the crocodile’s stretch’d jaws to come !} 
And so thou’'lt fly, forsooth ’—what !—give up all 
Thy chaste dominion in the Haram Hail, 
Where now to Love and now to Alla given, 
Half mistress and half saint, thou hang’st ae even 
As doth Medina’s tomb, *twixt hell and heaven ! 
Thou lt fly !—as easily may reptiles rnn 
The gaunt snake once hath fix'd his eyes upon ; 

° As easily, when caught, the prey may be 
Pluck’d from his loving folds, as thou from me. 
No, no, ’tis fix’d—let good or ill betide, 
Thou'rt mine till death, till death Mokanna’s bride ? 
Hast thou forgot thy oath ?—’ 


At this dread word, 
The Maid, whose spirit his rude taunts had stirr’d 
Through all its se even and roused an anger there, 
That burst and lighten’d even through her despair ;—~ 
Shrunk back, as if a blight were in the breath 
That spoke that word, and stagger’d, pale as death. 


‘Yes, my sworn bride, let others seek in bowers 
Their bridal place—the charnel vault was ours ! 
Instead of scents and balms, for thee and me 
Rose the rich steams of sweet mortality ;— 

Gay, flickering death-lights shone while we were wed, 
And, for our guests, a row of goodly dead 
seers spirits in their time, no doubt), 
rom reeking shrouds upon the rite look’d out ! 

That oath thou heard’st more lips than thine repeat— 
That cup—thou shudderest, lady—waa it sweet ? 

eo That cup we pledged, the charnel’s choicest wine, 
Hath bound thee—aye—body and soul all mine ; 


? ancient story concerning the Trochilus, | the purpose of picking the crocodile’s teeth. Thu 
or tnd, catering with inpanity into pane. ol reumatanse is related of the asa 
the mouth of the crocodile, is &rmly believed in | fact to which he was witnom, hy Paul 
Java — Bartow's Cochin-Chinc. Voyage fait en 1714, 

The bumming-hird is eaid to run this risk for 
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Bound thee by chasing that, whether blest or ourst, 
matter now, hac all ee ! 

enca, Women, arvam, , 
Look wild, look—~an g but sad ; yet 8 ae 
One moment more— what this night hath pass’d, 
T see thou know’st me, know’st me well at laat. 
Ha! ha! and so, fond thing, thou thought’st all true, 
And that I love mankind—TI do, I do— 
As victims, love them ; aa the eset, Haaee 
Upon the small sweet fry that round him floats ; 
Or as the Nile-bird toves the slime that gives 
That rank and venomous food on which she lives !? 


‘And now thou seest iny soul’s angelic hue, 
Tis time these features were uncurtained too ;— 
This brow, whose light—O rare celestial light ! 

fath been reserved to bless thy favour'd sigh : 

Chese dazzling eyes, before whose shrouded might 
Thou’st seen immortal Man kneel down and quake— 
Would that they were heaven's lightnings for his sake ! 
But turn and Jook—then wonder, if thou wilt, 
That I should hate, should take revenge, by guilt, 
Upon the hand, whose mischief or whose mirth 
Sent me thus maim’d and monstrous upon earta ; 
And on that race who, though more vile they be 
Than mowing apes, are demigods to me! 
Here — judge if hell, with all its powers to damn, 

Can add one curse to the foul thing I am !—’ 


He raised his veil—the Maid turn’d slowly round, 
Look’d at him—shriek’d—and sunk upon the ground ! 


_ On their arrival, next night, at the PP goes of encampment, they were snr- 
eat and delighted to find the groves all round illuminated ; some artista of 

amtcheou having been sent on previously for the purpose.? On each side of 
the green alley, which led to the Royal Pavilion, artificial sceneries of bamboo 
work® were erected, representing arches, minarets, and towers, from which 
hung thousands of silken lanterns, painted by the moat delicate pencils of 
Canton. Nothing could be more beautiful than the leaves of the mango-trees 
and acacias, shining in the light of the bamboo scenery, which shed a lustre 
round as soft as that of the nights of Peristan. 








ed 





5 2 an ae ri “ (Nill, viz.) Mier Ibis. j ina ae — bose in me Dient se ascend 
a serpentium populatur ova, gr mamque | m cent throves were @ wwans, 
ex his esoam nidis: suis refert,—Solsnus, which in a moment arrived at Yamtcheou, The 
® Some artiste of Yumicheou having been sent on | Emperor saw at his leleure all tB: solemnity, 
previously.—‘ The Feastof Lanterns is celebrated | being carried upon a cloud that hovered over the 
at Yamtcheou with more magnificence than any- | city and deseended by 3 aad came beck 
where else: and the report goos, that the iJumina- with the same and equipage, nobody 
tions there are so aplendid, that an Emperor once, court perceiving his absence.’ Present 
not daring openty to leave his court to go thither, | State of China, P46. 
eommitted ee ae pe ae oe ® Artificial sceneries boo work.-~Heg 
casses of his family into the hands of s wia- | a description of the n Ales in the 
who promised to transport them thither | ‘ Asiatic Annual K of 7804, 
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Lalla Rookh, however, who was too much occupied by thesad story of Zelica 
and her lover, to give a thought to anything else, except, perhaps, him who 
related it, hurried on through this scene of splendour to her pavilion—greatl 
to the mortification of the poor artists of Yamtcheou—and was followed wi 
equal ey by the Great Chamberlain, cursing, as he went, the ancient 

landarin, whose parental anxiety in lighting up the shores of the lake, where 
his beloved daughter had wandered and been lost, was the origin of these fan- 
tastic Chinese illuminations.? 

Without a moment's delay, young Feramorz was introduced, and Fadladeen, 
who could never make up his mind aa to the merits of a poet till he knew the 
aetizious sect to which he belonged, was about to ask him whether he was 
a Shia or a Sooni, when Lalla Rookh impatiently clapped her banda for silence, 
and the youth, being seated upon the muanud near her, proceeded :— 


PREPARE thy soul, young Azim !-——thou hast braved 
® The bands of Greece, still mighty, though enslaved ; 
Hast faced her phalanx, arm’d with all 1ts fame, 
Her Macedonian pikes and globes of flame ; 

All this hast fronted, with heart and brow, 
But a more perilous trial waits thee now, ~ 
Woman's bright eyes, a dazzling host of eyes 
From every land where woman smiles or sighs; 
Of every hue, as Love may chance to raise 

His black or azure banner in their blaze ; 

And each sweet mode of warfare, from the flash 
That lightens boldly through the shadowy lash, 
To the sly, stealing splendours, almost hid, 
Like swords half-sheathed, beneath the downcast lid, 
Such, Azim, is the lovely, luminous host 

Now led against thee; and, let conquerors boast 
Their fields of fame, he who ns virtue ae 

A young, warm spirit against beauty’s charmd, 
Who feels her bitohtness. yet poe thrall, 
Is the best, bravest conqueror of them all. 


Now, through the haram chambers, moving lights 

e And busy shapes proclaim the toilet’s rites ;— 

From room to room the ready handmaids hie, 

Some skill’d to wreathe the turban tastefully, 

Or hang the veil, in negligence of shade, 

O'er the warm blushes of the youthful maid, 

Who, if between the folds but one eye shone, 

Like Seba’s Queen could vanquish with that one? :—- 

While some bring leaves of henna, to i 

The fingers’ ends with a bright roseate hue,® 


) The orifia 2 these fantastic Chinese FUumi- same day; they continued the ceremony every 
wations,—‘ he alge piers it to an acoldent year Apa tae one lighted his Jantern, and by de- 
in the family of a famous manda- grees it com into a custom,’—. t 
co, whose dee walking one evenin apon bari: Signe 

the shore of a fell in and was dro ; ‘Thou hast ravished my heart with one of 

, thine a eee a ; 
3 * They tinged the ends of her fingers scarlet 
with henna, 60 that they resembled of 
coral,’ Story of Prines Futtun in Haherdenush, 
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So bright, that in the mirror’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream ; 

And Alas mix the Kohol’s jetty dye, 
To give that long, dark ish to the eye,? 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia’s vales, so beautiful ! 


Allis in motion : rings and plumes and pearls 
Are shining everywhere !—some younger girls 
Are gone by regia (Be to the gavden beds 
To gather fresh, cool chaplets tor their heads ; 
Gay creatures! sweet, though mournful, ‘tis to see 
How each prefers a garland from that tree 
Which brings to mind her childhood's innocent day, 
And the dear fields and oe far away. 
The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the Champac’s leaves of gold,® 
Thinks of the time when, by the Ganges’ flood, 
Her little een seatter'd many a bud 
Upon her long black hair, with glossy gleam 
Just dripping from the consecrated stream ; 
While the young Arab, haunted hy the smell 
Of her own mountain flowers, as by a spell,— 
The sweet Flcaya,? and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy*— 
Sees, call’d up round her by these magic scents 
The well, the camels, and her father’s tents; 
Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 
And wishes even its sorrows back again ! 


Meanwhilo, through vast illuminated halls, 
Silent and bright, where nothing but the falls 
Of fragrant waters, gushing with cool sound 
From many a jasper fount is heard around, 
Young Azim ruams bewilder’d,—nor can guess 
What means this maze of light and loneliness, 
Here, the way leads, o’er tessellated floors 
Or mats of Cairo, through long corridors, 
Where, ranged in casselets and silver urns, 
Sweet wood of aloe or of sandal burns ; 











* The women blacken the inéide of their eye- , already taken notice of, we find that where Jeze- 
with a powder named thé black Kohol,’— | bel is said (2 Kings ix. 30) * to have painted her 
ussel, face,” the original words are “she adjusted her 
The Kohol's jetty dye.—‘ None of these ladies,’ eyes with the powder of lead-ore,” '—Shuw's 


Greased till they bave tinged th adr and edges of athe f the blossoné of the gold- 
ve @ 0 ¢ oppearance of the bloss ¢ 
their eyelids with the der of lead-ore, Now, coloured Caniber un the black hair of the ota 


as this o is rmed by di firstinto women has supplied the Sanserit poets with man 

the pore ful wgoden bods the Wick. Sagan llc: dete eerste vl 
ra’ ar us for e co 

t h the : over the ball ee : 


aball a lively image of what the Prophet; Of the genus Mimosa, ‘which 

Jer, ir.) many be pupponed $0 mean by <rende branches wieuora an ed pyrene te 
with .” This practice seem saluted thaw) re ufidet 

aoubt of great uity; for besides the instance shade,’ Niebubr 
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And spicy rods, such as illume at night 
The bowers of Tibet,’ send forth odorous light 
Like Peris’ wands, when pointing out the road 
For some pure spirit to its blest abode !|— 
And here, at once, the glittering saloon 
Burats on his sight, boundless and bright as noon 3 
Where, in the midst, reflecting back the rays 
In broken rainbows, a fresh fountain plays 
High as th’ enameil’d cupola, which towers 

rich with arabesques of gold and flowers z 


And the mosaic floor 


neath shines through 


The sprinkling of that fountain’s silvery dew, 
Like the wet, glistening shells, of every dye, 
That on the margin of the Red Sea lie. 


Here too he traces the kind visitings 
Of woman’s love in those fair, living things 


Of land and wave, whose fate,—in 


ndage thrown 


For their weak loveliness—is like her own ! 

On one side gleaming with a sudden grace 
Through water, brilliant as the crystal vase 

In which it undulates, small fishes shine, 

Like golden ingots from a fairy mine ;— 

While, on the other, latticed lightly in 

With odoriferous woods of Comorin,? 

Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ;— 


Gay, spar 


kling loories, such as gleam between 


The crimson blossoms of the coral tree’ 
In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea : 
Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon,’ and the thrush 


Of Hindostan,® whose 


oly warblings gush, 


At evening, from the tall pagoda’s top ;— 

Those golden birds that, in the spice time, drop® 
About the gardens, drunk with that sweet foo 

‘Whose ecent hath lured them o’er the summer fluod ;7 
And those that under Araby’s soft sun 

Build their high nests of budding cinnamon ;—§ 

In short, all rare and beauteous things, that fly 
Through the pure element, hero calmly lio 





1 *Cloves are a cipal ingredient in the com- 
tion of the Leaies poi which men of rank 


burning in their presence,’— 
Turner's 1 tbet 


§*C’est d’ok vient le bofs d’aloes, que les 
Arabos eppglient Oud Comari, ot celui du sandal, 
qui e’y trouve en grande quantité.’—D' Herbelot. 
* ‘Thousands of variegated loories viait the 
¢ in Me saineeen uantitios of blue pigeons, 
‘In Mecca there areq 
which none will adfright or abuse, much less kill,’ 
FT Apeeode trash to eatoeraed th 
. a ed amon e 
fret choristers of India. It site por on the 
saured pagodas, and from thence delivers its me- 
lodious song,’--Pennant’s Hindostan, 








6 * drop 
About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food,” 


Tavernier adds, that while the Birds of Para- 
dise lie in this intoxicated state, the emmets 
come and eat off their legs; and that hence at is 
they are said to have no feet. 

? Birds of Paradise, which, at the natmeg sea- 
son, come in flights from the southern ialea to 
India, and ‘the strength of the nutmeg,’ says 
Tavernier, ‘so intoxicates them, that they tall 
dead drunk to the earth,’ : 

®¢That bird which liveth In Arabta, and 
buildeth its nest with cmmamon,’—Zrown's 
Vulgar Zrrora 
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Sleeping in }j the green birds! that dwell 
In en's ake elas of asphodel | 

So on, through scenes all imagining,— 
More like the faxuries that impious king 
Whom Death's dark angel, with his lightuing torch, 
Struck down and blasted even in pleasure’s porch, 
Than the pure dwelling of a prophet sent, 
Arm’d with Heaven's sword, for man’s enfrancnisement, — 
Young Azim wander'd, looking sternly round, 
His simple garb and war-boots’ clanking sound 
But ill according with the pomp and 
And silent lull of that voluptuous place ! 


‘Is this then,’ thought the youth, ‘is this the way 
To free man’s spirit from the deadening sway 
Of worldly sloth ;—to teach him, while he livea, : 
To know no bliss but that which virtue gives, 
And when he dias, to leave his lofty name 
A light, a landmark on the cliffa of fame ? 
It was not so, land of ne generous thought 
And daring deed ! thy godlike sages taught ; 
It was not thus, in bowers of wanton ease, 
Thy Freedom nursed her sacred energies ; ' 
Qh ! not beneath th’ enfeebling, withering glo 
Of such dull luxury did those myrtles grow 
With which she wreathed her sword, when she would dare 
Immortal deeds ; but in the bracing air 
Of toil, —-of temperance,—of that high, rare, 
Ethereal virtue, which alove can breathe 
Life, health, and lustre into Freedom's wreath ! 
Who, that surveys this span of earth we press, 
This speck of life in time’s great wildernesa, 
This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 
woe the future, two seternities ! ~ 
Would sully the bright spot or leave it bare, 
When he might build him a proud temple there 
A name, that long shall hallow all its space, 
And be each purer soul's high reating place ! 
But no—it cannot be, that one, whom God 
Has sent to break the wizard Falschood’s rud,— 
A het of the Truth, whose mission draws 
Ite rights from heaven, shonld thus prafane his cause 
With the world’s vulgar pomps ;—no, no—I see— 
He thinks me weak —this glare of luxury 
Is but to tempt, to try the eaglet gaze 
Of my young soul ;—ahine on, ’twill stand the blaze f'— 


So thought the youth ;-- but, even while he defied 
This witching scene, he felt its witchery glide 
+ * The spirits of the martyrs ii be lodged | fri i Paradisa, 
i she eroge of gtom binds’—-GHbbon, vol, ia. by lightning tas foe tap he siemgeed to ete 
* Shodad, who made the delicious gardens of 
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Through every sense. The breathing round, 
ae as i ra = a still sound 
falling waters aa song 

Of Indian bees at mnset, when they throng 

Around the fragrant Nilica, and dee 

In its blue bloasoms hum themselveg to p 

And music too—dear music ! that can touc 

Beyond all else the soul that loves it much— 

Now heard far off, so far as but to seem 

Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream ;— 

All was too much for him, too full of bliss, 

The heart could nothing feel, that felt not this : 

Soften’d he sunk upon a couch, and gave 

His soul up to sweet thoughts, like wave on wave 

Ss in smooth seas, when storms are laid ;— 
® He eee of Zelica, his own dear maid, 

And of the time when, full of blissful sighs, 

They sat and look’d into each other’s eyes, 

Silent and happy—as if God had givon 

Nought else worth looking at on this side heaven ! 


*O my loved mistress! whose enchantments still 
Are with me, round me, wander where I will— 
It is for thee, for thee alone I seek 
The paths of glory—to light up thy cheek 
With warm approval—in that gentle look, 
To read my fees as in an angel’s boo 
And think all toils rewarded, when from thee 
I gain a smile, worth immortality ! 
How shall I bear the moment, when restored. 
To that young heart where I alone am lord, 
Though of such bliss unworthy,—since the best 
Alone deserve to be the happiest !— 
When from those lips, unbreathed upon for years, 
I shall again kias off the soul-felt tears, 
And find those tears warm as when last they started, 
Those sacred kisses pure as when we parted ! 
O my own life !—-why should a single day, 
A moment keep me from those arms away * 


While thus he thinks, still nearer on the breeze 
Come those delicious, dream-like harmonies, 
Each note of which but adds new, downy lnks 
To the soft chain in which his spirit sinks, 

He turns him toward the sound, and, far away 
Through a long vista, sparkling with the play 
Of countless lamps,—like the rich track which day 
Leaves on the waters when he sinks from ua; 
So long the path, its light so tremulous, — 
ae sees a group of female forms advance, 

e chain’d tegether in the mazy dance 


acter ie RRL PEPE ACA SE CE TIA ACOSO EE PIO STILT SEL TNT I EL RT SINT ESE DLR BES 
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By fotters, forged in the green sumny howers, 

As they were captives to the ae Flowers ;~- 

And some di round, unlink’d and free, 

Who seem’d to mock their sisters’ slavery, 

And round and round them still, in wheeling flight, 

Went, like gay moths about a lamp at night; 

While others waked, (as y along 

Their feet kept time,) the very soul of song 

From psaltery, pipe, and lutes of heavenly thrill, 

Or their own youthful voices, heavenlier still! 

And now they come, now pass before his eye, 

Forms such as Nature moulds, when sbe would vie 

With Fancy’s pencil, and give birth to things 

rete beyond its fairest picturings ! 

Awhile they dance before him, then divide 

Breaking, like rosy clouds at even-tide 

Around the rich pavilion of the sun,— 

Till silently dispersing, one by one, 

Through many a path that from the chamber leads 

To gardens, terraces, and moonlight meads, 

Their distant laughter comes upon the wind, 

And but one trembling nymph remains behind,— 

Beckoning them back in vain, for they are gone, 

And she is left in all that light alone 

No veil to curtain o’er her beauteous brow, 

In its young bashfulness more beauteous now ; 

But a light, golden chain-work round her hair,! 

Such as the maids of Yezd and Shiraz wear,? 

From which, on either side, gracefully hung 

A golden amulet, in th’ Arab tongue, 

Engraven o’er with some immortal line 

From holy writ, or bard scarce less divine ; 

While her left hand, as shrinking ly she stood, 

Held a small lute of gold and sandal-wood, 

Which, once or twice, she touch’d with hurried strain, 

Then took her trembling fingers off again. 

But when at length a timid glance she stole 

At Azim, the sweet gravity of soul 

She saw through all his features calm’d her fear, 

And, like a half-tamed antelope, more near, 

Nant sinking a pee igor i —then sat her down 
pon a musnud’ 2, an r grown, 

In the etic mode of Isfahan‘ S 

Touch’d a preluding strain, aud thus began :— 


ee NR ae ee a ae ee ere Oe er ge ee een 
1 But a light, er chain-work round her| Persia, The proverb is, that to live happy, a 
hair, Paty or of the head-dresses of the Per- | man must have a wife of Yead, eat the bread of 
sian women is composed of a light golden chain- | Yezdecas, and drink the wine of Shiraz,’ 
work, set with small Pog with a thin gold | Tavernier, 

plate pendant, about the bigness of a crown-| * Musnuds are cumhioned seats, usually reseryod 
piece, on which is impressed an Arabian a prayer, for persons of distinction. 

and which hangs upon the cheek below ear.’|; *# Persians, like the ancient Greeks, gail 
High othe a of Yen—"Certtly the | ferent cousin ot lla at Sao 

~ nt coun Q 
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There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer's' atream, 
And the ge puny ary sings round it all the day leng ; 
In the time of my childhood 'twas like a sweet dream, 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song. 
That bower and its music I never forget, 
But oft when alone, in the bloom of the year, 
I think—is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ! 


No, the roses soon wither’d that hung o’er the wave, 

But some blossoms were gather’d, while freshly they shone, 
And a dew was distill’d from their flowers, that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when summer was gone. 
Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year; 
Thus bright to my soul, as ’twas then to my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer ! 


Poor maiden " thought the youth, ‘if thou wert sent, 

With thy soft lute and beauty’s blandishment 
To wake unholy wishes in this heart, 
_ Or tempt its truth, thou little know’st the art, 

For though thy lip should sweetly counsel wrong, 
Those vestal eyes would disavow ita song. 
But thou hast breathed such purity, thy lay 
Returns so fondly to youth's virtuous day, 
And leads thy soul—if e’er it wander’d thence— 
So gently back to its first innocence, 
That I would sooner stop the unchain’d dove, 
When swift returning to its home of love, 
And round its snowy wing new fetters twine, 
Than turn from virtue one pure wish of thine ” 


Scarce had this fecling pass’d, when, sparkling through 

The gently-open’d curtains of light bluc 
That veil’d the breezy casement, countless eyes, 
Peeping like stars through the blue eveuing akiea, 
Look’d laughiny in, as if to mock the pair 

t sat so still and melancholy there. 
And now the curtains fly apart, and in 
From the cool air, ‘mid showers of jessamine 
Which those without fling after them in play, 
Two lightsome maidens spring, lightsome as they 
Who live in th’ air on odours, and around 
The bright saloon, scarce conscious of the ground, 
Chase one another, in a varying dance 
Of mirth and languor, coyness and advance, 
Too eloquently like love’a warm pursuit :— 
While she who sung so gently to the lute 
Her dream of home, steals timidly away, 
Shrinking 4s violets do in summer’s ray, — 





1 A river which flows near the ruins of Chilminar, 


bells hanging on the trees, w 
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Bat takes with her from Azim’s heart that sigh 
We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 

In the world’s crowd, too Jovely to remain, 
Creatures of light we never see again | 


Around the white necks of the ay eehs ste danced. 
Hung carcanets of orient gems, that gia 
More brilliant than the sea-glass glittering o’er 
The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore ;! 
While from their long, dark tresses, in a fall 
Of curls descending, bells as musical 
As those that, on the golden-shafted trees 
Of Eden, shake in the Eternal Breeze,* 
Rung round their steps, at every bound more sweet, 
As ’twere th’ ecstatic language of their feet ! 
At length the chase was o'er, and they stood wreathed 
Within each other’s arms; while soft there breathed 
Through the cool casement, mingled with the sighs 
Of moonlight flowers, music that seem’d to rise 
aome still lake, so liquidly it rose ; 
And, as it swell’d again at each faint close, 
The ear could track through all that maze of chords 
And young sweet voices, these impassion’d words :— 


A Spirit there is, whose fragrant sigh 
Is burning now through earth and air; 
Where cheeks are blushing, the Spirit is nigh, 
Where lips are meeting, the Spirt is there ! 


His breath is the soul of flowers like these, 
And his floating bie ! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies,*¥ when the breeze 
Is making the stream around them tremble ! 


Hail to thee, hail to thee, kindling power ! 
Spirit of Love ! Spirit of Biiss ! 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 
And there never was moonlight so sweet as this. 


By the fair and brave, By the first love-beat 
Who blushing unite, Of the youthful heart, 

Like the sun and wave, By the bliss to meet, 
When they meet at night! And the pain to part ! 

By the tear that shows By all that thou hast 
When passion is nigh, To mortals given, 

As the flows Which—oh ! could it ‘set, 
From the heat of the sky ! This earth were heaven! 


1° To the north of us {on the ecast of the Cas- motion by the wind pro from the th 
near Badku roam fs mh para of God aot as the stot ed ty eset i 
arising from gcargigas ; 
exyutals with which it abounds.'—Jouraey of the! *The blue lotos, whiah grows in Cashmere 
2 Ambdssador to Persia, 1746. and in Persia. 
4To which will be the sound of the ‘Whose wauton eyes resethble bine water- 
Willke putin lilies agitated by the breese,'—Jayadeos, 
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We call thee hither, enchanting Power ! 
Spirit of Love | Spirit of Blas! 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight horr, 
d there never was moonlight so sweet as this, 


Impatient of a scene whose luxuries stole, 

Spite of himself, too deep into his soul, 
And where, ’midst all that the young heart loves most, 
Flowers, music, smiles, to yield was te be lost, 
The youth had started up, and turn’d away 
From the light nymphs and their luxurious lay, 
To muse upon the pictures that hung round,}— 
re images, that spoke without a sound, 
And views, like vistas into fairy ground. 
But here again new spells came o’er his sense ;— 
All that the pencil’s mute omnipotence 
Could call up into life, of soft and fair, 
Of fond and passionate, was glowing there ; 
Nor yet too warm, but touch'd with that fine art 
Which paints of pleasure but the purer part ; 
Which knows e’en Beauty when half veil’d is best, 
Like her own radiant planet of the west, 

» Whose orb when half retired looks loveliest {* 
There bung the history of the Genii-King, 
Traced through each gay, voluptuous wandering 
With her from Saba’s bowers, in whose bright eyes 
He read that to be blest is to be wise ;°—~ 
Here fond Zuleika* woos with open arms 
The Hebrew boy, who flies from her young charma, 
Yet, flying, turns to gaze, and, half undone, 
Wishes that heaven and she could duth be won ! 
And here Mohammed, born for love and guile, 
Forgets the Koran in his Mary’s smile ;— 
Then beckons some kind angel from above 
With a ucew text to consecrate their love " 





me 





—_— — ~ 


1 It has been ataddert supposed that the| wife, according to the sura, or chapter of the 
Mohammedans prohibit all pictures of animals; | Alcoran, which contains the history of Joseph, 

t Toderini shews that, though the practice is | and which, for elegance of style, surpasses every 
forbidden by the Koran, they are not more averse ; other of the Prophet’s books; some Arabian 
to painted pares and images than other people. | writers also call her Rail. The passion which 
From Mr, Murphy's work, too, we find that the | this frail beanty of antiquity conceived for her 
Arabs of 8 had no objection to the intro- | young Hebrew slave has given rise to a much- 
doction of figures into painting. ng peer eg a the , ~ wenn 

3 Whose orb when half-retired looks loveliest .—~ | 2 usel vau by Noured ; 
This is not quite af Biesetesi true. ‘Dr. brag tore copy of which es ge pas mary brary 
Halley,’ says Kell, ‘has shewn that Venus is cir ro ay ste" ge ott’ e finest in 
brightest whee she is about forty degrees ro- | Whole world.’— Vote upon # Translation of 
moved from the sun; and that then but only a Hi 


02. 
Teivients adventure with the h J 
eapoe-rafi of her lucid disk ts to be seen from is the subject of many Ori er —_ 


* For the loves of King Solomon (who was aia tat 


enpponed to preside over the whole race of Geni 5Tho particulars of Mahomet’s amour with 

with Balkis, the Queen of Sheba or Saba, vide Mary, the Coptic girl, in ustifioation of whichhe 

D' Herbelot and the Notes on the Koran, chap. 2, gr evel chap . Koran, wag be found 
¢ Zuleida-'Such was tho name of Potiphar’s sia pon Abulfeda, p. 
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With rapid step, yet pleased and lingering eye, 
Did the youth pasa these pictured stories by, 

And hasten’d to a casement, where the light 

Of the calm moon came in, ape. treshty Cant 

The fields without were seen, sleeping as still 

As if no life remain’d in breeze or rill. 

Here paused he, while the music, now less near, 
Breathed with a holier lan on his ear, 

As though the distance and that heavenly ra 
Through which the sounds came floating, took away 
All that had been too earthly in the lay. 

Oh ! could he listen to such sounds unmoved, 

And by that light—nor dream of her he loved? 
Dream on, unconscious boy ! while yet thou mayst ; 
"Tis the last bliss thy soul shall ever taste. 

Clasp yet awhile hor et to thy heart, 

Ere all the light that made it dear depart. 

Think of her smiles as when thou saw’st them last, 
Clear, beautiful, by nought of earth o’ercast ; 
Recall her tears, to thee at parting given, 

Pure as they weep, if angels weep, in heaven ! 
Think in her own still bower she waits thee now, 
‘With the same glow of heart and bloom of brow, 
Yet shrined in solitude—thine all, thine only, 

Like the one star above thee, bright and lonely! 
Oh, that a dream go sweet, so long enjoy’d, 

Should be so sadly, cruelly destroy’d ! 


The song is hush’d, the laughing nymphs are own, 
And he is left, musing of bliss, alone ;— 
Alone !—no, not alone—that heavy sigh, 
That sob of grief, which broke from some one nigh— 
Whose could it be ?—alas ! is misery found 
Here, cven here, on this enchanted ground ? 
He turns, and sees a female form, close veil’d, 
Leaning, as if both heart and strength had fail’d, 
Gro a pillar near ;—not glittering o’er 

ith gems and wreaths, such as the others wore, 
But in that deep blue, melancholy dress,! 
Bokhara’s minaidens wear, in mindfulness 
Of friends or kindred, dead or far away ;— 
And such as Zelica had on that day 
He left her,— when, with heart too full to speak, 
He took away her last warm tears upon his cheek. 


A strange emotion stirs within him,—more 
Than mere compassion ever waked before ;~ ® 
Uneonsciously he opes his arms, while she 
Springs forward, as with life’s last energy, 

But, swooning in that one convulsive bound, 
Sinks, ere dhe reach his arms, upon the ground ;— 


1 * Deep bine is theis mourning solour,’—-Hanwag, 
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Hor veil falls off—her faint hands clasp his kneea— 
But, ah vale (oo hace are 

a » 80 80 -~none but a lover 
Could in that wreck of beauty's shrine discover 
The once adored divinity ! even he 
Stood for some moments mute, and doubtingly 
Put back the ringlets from her brow, and 
Upon those lids, where once such lustre blazed 
Ere he could think she was indeed his own, 
Own darling maid, whom he so long had known 
In joy and sorrow, beautiful in both ; 
Who, e’en when grief was heaviest-——when loth 
He left her for the wars—in that worst hour 
Sat in her sorrow like the sweet night flower,* 
When darkness brings its ves glories out, 
And spreads its sighs like frankincense about ! 


* Look up, my Zelica—one moment show 
Those gentile eyes to me, that I may know 
Thy life, thy loveliness, is not all gone, 
But there, at least, shines as it ever shone. 
Come, look upon thy Azim—one dear glance, 
Like those of old, were heaven ! whatever chance 
Hath brought thee here, oh! "twas a blessed onc! 
There—my sweet lids—they move—that kiss hath run 
Like the firat shoot of life through every vein, 
And now I clasp her, mine, all mine again ! 
Oh, the delight !—now, in this very hour, 
When had the whole rich world been in my power, 
I should have singled out thee, only thee, 
From the whole world’s collected treasury — 
To have thee here—to hang thus fondly o’er 
My own best, purest Zelica once more !’ 


It was indeed the touch of those loved lips 
Upon her cyes that chased their short eclipse, 
And, gradual as the snow, at heaven's breath, 
Melts off and shows the azure flowers beneath, 
Her lids unclosed, and the bright eyes were seen 
Gazing on his,—not, as they late had been, 
Quick, restless, wild, bnt mournfully serene ; 

As if to lie, e’en for that tranced minute, 

So near his heart, had consolation in it; 

And thus to wake in his beloved caress 

Took from her goal one half its wretchedneas. 
But, when she heard him call her good and pure, 
Oh, ’twas too much —too dreadful to endure ! 
Shnuddering, she broke away from his embrace, 
And, hiding with both hands her guilty face, 
Said, in a tone whose anguish would have riven 
A heart of very marble, ‘ Pure ?—O Heaven ! ——’ 


*§ Tae sorcowsn) nyctanthes, which begins to spread ita rich odour after sunaag, 
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That tone—those looks so changed-—the withering blight, 
That sin and sorrow leave where’er they Hght-~ 
The dead d rie as thdae sunk eyes, 
UB 


He would have seen himself, too happy boy 
Reflected in a thousand ane of joy ;— 

And then the place, that bright anbo ly place, 
‘Where vice lay hid beneath each winning grace 

And charm of luxury, as the viper weaves 

Its wily covering of sweet balsam-leaves ;}— 

All struck upon his heart, sudden and cold 

As death itself ;—it needs not to be told— 

No, no—he sees it all, plain as the brand 

Of burning shame can mark—whate’er the hand, 

That could from heaven and him such brightness sever, 
*Tis done—to heaven and him she’s lost for ever ! 

It was a dreadful moment; not the tears, 

The lingering, lasting misery of years, 

Could match that minute’s anguish—all the worst 

Of sorrow’s elements in that dark burst 

Broke o’er his soul, and, with one crash of fate, 

Laid the whole hopes of his life desolate ! 


‘Ob! curse me not,’ she cried, as wild-he toss’d 
His desperate hand towards heaven—‘ though I am lost, 
Think not that guilt, that falashood made me fall, 
No, no—’twas grief, *twas madness, did it all ! 

Nay, doubt me pact Noes all thy love hath ceased— 
I know it hath—yet, yet believe, at least, 

That every spark of reason’s light must be 
Quench’d in this brain, ere I could stray from thee ! 
They told me thou wert dead—why, Azim, why 
Did we not, both of us, that instant die 

When we were parted ?—oh ! couldet thou but know 
With what a deep devotedness of woe 

I wept thy absence—o’er and o’er again 

Thinking of thee, still thee, till thought fie pain, 
And memory, like a drop that, night and day, 

Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away. 
Didst thou but know how pale I eat at home, 

My eyes still turn’d the way thou wert to come, 
And, all the long, long night of hope and fear, 

Thy voice and sounding in my ear— 

O ! thou wouldst not wonder that, at last, 
When every hope was all at once o’ercaat, 

When T heard frightfal voices round me asy 

Azm is dead /—this wretched brain gave way, 

And I became a wreck, at random driven, 

Without one glimpse of reason or of heaven-- 


ae the vi hich went balsam i 
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All wild—and even this guenchless love within 
Turn’d to foul fires to + me into sin! 

Thou pitiest me --I knew thou wouldst—that aky 
Hath nought beneath it half so lorn as I. 

The fiend, who lured me hither—hist ! come near, 
Or thou too, thou art.lost, if he should hear— 
Told me such things—oh ! with such devilish art, 
As would have ruin’d even a holier heart— 

Of thee, and of that ever-radiant sphere, 

Where bless’d at length, if I but served him here, 
£ should for ever live in thy dear sight, 

And drink from those pure eyes eternal light ! 
Think, think how lost, how madden’d I must be, 
To hope that guilt conld lead to God or thee ! 
Thou weep’st for me—do weep—oh ! that I durst 
Kiss off that tear ; but, no—these lips are curst, 
They must not touch thee ;—one divine caress, 
One blessed moment of forgetfulness 

I’ve had within those arms, and that shall lie, 
Shrined iu my soul’s deep memory till I die! 

The last of joy’s last relics here below, 

‘The one sweet drop, in all this waste of woe, 

My heart has treasured from affection’s spring, 
To soothe and cool its deadly withering ! 

But thou-~yea, thou must aed ever go; 

This place ia not for thee—for thee ! oh, no! 

Did I but tell thee half, thy tortured brain 
Would burn like mine, and mine go wild again ! 
Enough, that Guilt reigns here—that hearts once good, 
Now tainted, chill’d and broken, are his food. — 
Enough, that we are parted—that there rolls 

A flood of headlong fate between our souls, 
Whose darkness severs me as wide from thee 

As hell from heaven, to al! eternity ’— 


‘ Zelica | Zelica !? the youth exclaim’d, 
In all the tortures of a mind inflamed 
Almost to madness—‘ by that sacred heaven, 
Where yet, if prayers can move, thou'lt be forgiven 
As thou art here—here, in this writhing heart, 
All sinful, wild, and ruin'd as thou art ! 
By the remembrance of our once pure love, 

ich, like a church-yard light, still burns above 

The grave of our lost soula—which guilt in thee 
Cannot extinguish, nor despair in me! 
I do conjure, implore thee to fly hence— 
If thou hast yet one spark of innocence 
Fly with me from this place, -——’ 


‘With thee ! ob blizs, 
*Tis worth whole years of torment to hear this. 
What ! take the lost one with thee ?—let her rove 
By thy dear side, az in those days of love, 
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When we were both go happy, both so pure— 
Too heavenly dream ! if there's on & cure 
For the sunk heart, “tis this—day after day 

To be the blest companion of thy way ;— 

To hear thy angel eloquence—to see 

Those virtuous eyes for ever turn’d on me ; 

And in their light rechasten silently, 

Like the stained web that whitens in the sun, 
Grow pa by being purely shone upon ; 

And thou wilt pray for me—I know thou wilt— 
At the dim vesper hour, when thoughts of guilt 
Come heaviest o’er the heart, thou’lt lift thine eyes, 
Full of sweet tears unto the darkening skies, 
And plead for me with Heaven, till I can dare 
To fix my own weak sinful glances there ;— 

Till the good angels, when they see me cling 
For ever near thee, pale and sorrowing 

Shall for sb Breer pronounce my soul forgiven, 
And bid thee take thy weeping slave to heaven ! 
Oh, yes, I'll fly with thee—— 


Scarce had she said 
These breathless words, when a voice deep and dread 
As that of Monker, waking up the dead 
From their first sleap—so startling ’twas to both— 
Rung adie the casement near, ‘Thy oath! thy oath ! 
O Heaven, the ghastlinegs of that Maid’s look !|— 
‘Tis he,’ faintly she cried, while terror shook 
Her inmost core, nor durst she lift her eyes, 
Though through the casement now, nought but the skies 
And moonlight fields were seen, calm as before— 
‘°Tis he, and I am his—all, all is o’er— 
Go—fly this instant, or thou’rt ruin’d too— 
My oath, my oath, O God! tis all too true, 
True as the worm in this cold heart it is— 
I am Mokanna’s bride—his, Azim, his— 
The dead stood round us, while I spoke that vow, 
Their blue lips echoed it—I hear them now ! 
Their eyes g on me, while I pledged that bowl, 
“T'was blood—I feel it in my soul } 
And the Veiled Bridegrooim—hist ! I’ve seen to-night 
What a, maaenerail not of—so foul a sight, 
So horri h ! never mayst thou see 
What there lies hid from all but hell and me! 
But I must hence—off, off—I am not thine, 
Nor Heaven’s nor Love's, nor aughs that is divine— 
Hold me not—ha !---think'st thou the fiends that sever 
Hearta, cannot sunder hands 4—thus, then-—for ever !’ 


With all thet strength, which madness lends the weak, 
She flung away his arm; and, with a shriek,— 
Whose th he should linger out more years 
Than wretch e’er told, can never leave his cara, — 
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Flew up throngh that long avenue of light, 
Fleetly as some dark cminoas bird aft t 
Across the sun, and soon was out of sight ! 


LALLA RooxH could think of nothing all day but the misery of these two 
young lovers. Her gaiety was gone, and she looked ively even upon Fad- 

een, She felt too, without knowing why, a sort of un pleasure in ima- 
gining that Azim must have been just such a yonth as Feramorz; just as 
worthy to enjoy all the blessings, without any of the pangs, of that illusive 
yassion, which too often, like the sunny apples of Istakhar,’ is all sweetness on 
sme side, and all bitterness on the other. 

As they passed along a ere river after sunset, they saw a young 
Mindoo girl® upon the bank, whose employment seemed to them so strange, 
that they stopped their palankeens to observe her. She had lighted a small 
lamp, fi¥ed with oil of cocoa, and placing it in an earthen dish, adorned with a 
wreath of flowers, had committed it with a trembling hand to the stream, and 
was now anxiously watching its progress down the current, heedless of the gay 
cavalcade which had drawn up beside her. Lalla Rookh was all curiosity ;— 
when one of her attendants, who had lived upon the banks of the Ganges 
(where this ceremony is so frequent, that often, in the dusk of the evening, the 
river is seen glittering all over with lights, like the Oton-tala or Sea of Stars),* 
informed the Princess that it was the usual way in which the friends, of those 
who had Bone on d us voyages offered up vows for their safe return, If 
the lamp sunk immediately, the omen was disastrous; but if it went shining 
down the stream, and continned to burn until entirely out of sight, the return 
of the beloved object was considered as certain. 

Lalla Rookh, as they moved on, more than once looked back, to observe how 
the young Hindoo’s aed proceeded; and, while she saw with pleasure that it 
was still unextinguished, she could not help fearing that all the hopes of this 
life were no better than that feeble light upon the river. The remainder of the 
journey was passed in silence, She now, for the first time, felt that shade of 
melancholy which comes over the youthful maiden’s heart, as sweet and tran- 
sient as her own breath upon a mirror; nor was it till she heard the Inte of 
Feramorz, touched lightly at the door of her pavilion, that she waked from the 
reverie in which she had been wandering. Instantly her eyes were lighted up 
Fith pleasure, and, after a few unheard remarks from Fadladeen upon the inde- 
corum of a poet seating himself in presence of a princess, bat hese, was 
arranged as on the preceding evening, and all listened with eagerness, while the 
story was thus continued :— 


Wnhosk are the gilded tents that crowd the way, 
Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 

This City of War which, in a few short hours, 
Hath sprung up here, as if the magic powers* 


' The A of Istakhar.—‘ In the territory of | and where there are more than s hundred springt, 
Istakhar there is « kind of apple, halt of whi is| which sparkle like stars; whence it is 
sweet and half sour.’"—Zén Haw Hotannor, that is, the Sea of Stats.'—Devertption 
in Pinkerton. 


They a0 0 Hindoo giri spon the bank. | of Tibet 
4 Thi City of War whisk, in afew short houre, 





y 
—For an account of this ceremony, vide 


if in the Indian 
Pe Matas or Sea of Stars.—'The place | Hath sprung up here. 
wheres the Whangho, or river of Tibet rises,| ‘The Lepcar, or Iimperial Camp, is divided, 
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Of him who, in the twinkling 


of a star, 


Built the high pillsr’d halls of Chilminar,} 


Had conjured 


up, far as the eye can Bee, 


This world of tents and domes and leah cy armoury !— 
Princely pavilions, screen’d by many a fol 

Of crimson cloth, and topp’d with balls of gold ;— 

Steeds, with their housings of rich silver spun, 

Their chains and poitrels glittering in the sun ; 

And camels, tufted o’er with Yemen's shells 

Shaking in every breeze their light-toned bells !2 


But yester-eve, so motionless around, 
So mute was this wide plain, that not a sound 
But the far torrent, or the locust-bird?® 


Hunti 


among the thickets, could be heard ; — 


Yet hark! what discords now, of every kind, 
Shouts, laughs, and screams, are revelling in the wind ! ' 


The neigh of caval 


;—the tinkling throngs 


OF laden camels and their drivers’ songs ;*— 
Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 


Of s 


mers from ten thousand canopies ;— 


War-music, bap plas from time to time 


With gong and tym 


on's tremendous chime ;—~— 


Or, in the pause, when harsher sounds are mute, ‘ 
The mellow breathings of some horn or tiute, 

That far-off, broken by the eagle note 

Of th’ Abyssinian trumpet,® swell and float f 


Who leads this mighty 
And mark ye not those 





like a regular town, into sq alleys, and 
streets, and, from a rising ground, furnishes one 
of the most agreeable prospects in the world. 
Starting up in a few hours in an uninhabited 
plain, it raises the idea of a city built by enchant- 
ment. Even those who leave their houses in 
cities to follow the prince in his progress are fre- 
quently so charmed with the Lescar, when situ- 
ated in a beautiful and convenient place, that 
they cannot prevail with themselves to remove. 
To prevent this inconvenience to the court, 
or, afler sufficient time is allowed to the 
radesmen to follow, ordere them to be burnt out 
of their tents.’ —Dow’s Hindostan. 
Colonel Wilks gives a Hvely picture of an 


coinage Par — 
* His camp. like those of most Indian armies, 
exhibited a motley collection of covers from the 


soorching sim and dews of the 
aocording to t each indi- 


vidual, b Puce clea: f coloured calico 
i vo enclosures of co. 

su i b suites of tents; by ragged 
over sticks or 


branches; palm leaves over simi- 
lar spor | heen ee agit 
Titorenieea without soy exterior muark of exder 
or devign, oxcept 

asually mask the centres of a congeries of these 


army ?—ask ye ‘ who ? 
anners of dark hue 
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masses; the only regular part of the encamp- 
ment being the streets of shops, each of which is 
constructed nearly in the manner of a booth at 
an English fair.’—Historical Sketches of the 
South af India. 

1 The edifices of Chilminar and Balbeo are sup- 
posed to have been built by the Genii, acting 
under the orders of Jan ben Jan, who governed 
the world long before the time of Adam. 

9*A superb camel, ornamented with strings 


the | and tufts of small shella.’-Ali Bey. 


* A native of Khorassan, and allured south- 
ward by means of the water of a fountain be- 
tween Shiraz and Ispahan, called the Fountain 
of Birds, of which it is so fond that it will fol- 
low wherever that water is carried. 

**Some ofthe camels have bells about their 
necks, and some abont their lege, like those 
which our carriers pat about their fore-horses’ 
neoks.’—Pitt’s Account af the Mohammedane, 

* The camel-driver follows the canele singing, 
and sometimes playing upon his pipes the louder 
he sings and pipes, the faster camels 
Nay, they will atand still when he gives over 
ef gna is often called in Abyasinis 

m omen ch 
s es the Note of the 
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The Night and Shadow,! over yonder tent !~ 

It is the Caliph’s glorious armament. 

Roused in his palace by the dread alarms, 

That hourly came, of the false Prophet's arms, 
And of his host of infidels, who hurl’d 

Defiance fierce at Islam? and the world :— 
Though worn with Grecian warfare, and behind 
The veils of his bright calm reclined, 
Yet brook’d he not su araliapryd should stain, 
Thus unrevenged, the evening of his rei 

But, having sworn upon the Holy Grave, 

To conquer or to perish, once more gave 

His shadowy banners proudly to the breeze, 
And with an army, nursed in victories, 

Here stands to crush the rebels that o’errun 
His blest and beauteous province of the sun. 


Ne’er did the march of Mahadi display 
Such pomp before :—not e’en when on his way 
To Mecca’s temple, when both land and sea 
Were spoil’d to feed the pilgrim’s luxury ;* 
When round him, ’mid the burning sands, he saw 
Fruits of the north in icy freshness thaw, 
And cool’d his thirsty lip, beneath the glow 
Of Mecca’s sun, with urns of Persian snow :>— 
Nor e’er did armament more grand than that 
Pour from the spoons of the Caliphat. 
First, in the van, the People of the Rock,® 
On their light mountain steeds, of royal stock :” 
Then, chieftains of Damascus, proud to see 
The flashing of their swords’ rich marquetry ;8§— 
Men, from the regions near the Volga’s mouth, 
Mix’d with the rude, black archers of the south : 
And Indian lancers, in white-turban'd ranks 
From the far Sinde, or Attock’s sacred banks, 
With dusky legions from the Land of Myrrh,® 
And many a mace-arm’d Moor and Mid-Sea islander. 


Nor less in number, though more new and rude 
In warfare’s school, was the vast multitude 
That, fired by zeal, or by oppression wrong'd, 
Round the white standard of th’ impostor throng’d. 





1°Tho two black standards borne before the; ° The inhabitants of Hejax, or Arabia Petrmae 
caliphs of the House of Abbas were called alle- | called by an Eastern writer ‘The People of the 
vorloaly, the Night ant the Shadow.’—Gidbon, | Rock.’ —Hin Havkal. 

§ The Mahqnetan religion. 7 * Those horses, called by the Arabians Koch- 

3*The Pereians swear by the tomb of Shah | tani, of whom a written * gence has been 
Benade, who is — beorsase eral apr Kept for 2000 years. They are said to 0 derive 
«sires another ‘ oe 
wk him if he dare swear by the Holy Grave.’— pa ila on SG Solomon anal 


SHY: aad Meces,| * ‘Many of the figures on the blades of their 
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Beside his thousands of believers, —blind, 
Burning and headlong as the Samiel wind,— 
Many who felt, and more who fear’d to feel 

The bloody Islamite’s converting st 

Flock’d to his banner ;——chiefs of th’ Uzbek race, 
Waving their heron crests with martial grace ;? 
Turkomans, countless as their flocks, led forth 
From th’ aromatic pastures of the north ; 

Wild warriors of the turquoise hills,*—and those 
Who dwell beyond the erereene snows 

Of Hindoo Koah,?® in stormy freedom bred, 

Their fort the rock, their camp the torrent’s bed. 
But none, of all who own’'d the Chief's command, 
Rush’d to that battle-field with bolder hand 

Or sterner hate than Iran’s outlaw’d men, 

Her Worshippers of Fire*—all panting then 

For vengeance on th’ accursed en; 
Vengeance at last for their dear country spurn’d, 
Her throne usurp’d, and her bright shrines o’erturn'd, 
From Yezd’s’ eternal Mansion of the Fire, 
Where aged saints in dreams of heaven expire ; 
From Badku, and those fountains of blue flame 
That burn into the Caspian,‘ fierce they came, . 
Careless for what or whom the blow was sped, 
So vengeance triumph’d, and their tyrante bled ! 


Such was the wild and miscellaneous host, 
That high in air their motley banners toss'd 
Around the Prophet-Chief—all eyes still bent 
Upon that glittering Veil, where er it went, 
That beacon through the battle’s stormy flood, 
That rainbow of the field, whose showers were bload ! 


Twice hath the sun upon their conflict set, 
And ris’n again, and found them grappling yet ; 
While streams of carnage, in his noon-tide blaze 
Smoke aE to heaven—hot as that crimson haze,” 
By which the prostrate caravan is awed, 

In the red Desert, when the wind’s abroad ! 
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‘On, Swords of God !’ the panting Caliph calls,—~ 

‘ Thrones for the living—-heaven for him who falls !'— 

‘On, brave avengers, on,’ Mokanna cries, 

‘And Eblis blast the recreant slave that flies !’ 

Now comes the brunt, the crisis of the day— 

They clash—they strive—the Caliph’s troops give way ! 

Mokanna’s self plucks the black Banner down, 

And now the Orient World’s imperial crown 

Is just withio say pcp k, that shout ! 

Some hand hath check’d the fiying Moslems’ rout, 

And now they turn—they rally—at their head 

A. warrior, (like those angel youths, who led, 

In glorious panoply of heaven’s own mail, 

The Champions of the Faith ger Beder’s vale,?) 

Bold as if gifted with ten thousand lives, 

Turns on the fierce pursuers’ blades, and drives 

At once the multitadinous torrent back, 

While hope and courage kindle in his track, 

Aud, at each step, his bloody falchion makes 

Terrible vistas through which victory breaks ! 

In vain Mokanna, ’midst the general flight, 

Stands, like the red moon, on some stormy night, 
e Among the fugitive clouds that, hurrying by, 

Leave only her unshaken in the sky !—~ 

In vain be yells his desperate curses out, 

Deals death promiscnously to all about, 

To foes that charge and coward friends that fly, 

And seeins of ali the great Arch-enemy ! 

The panic spreads—‘a miracle !’ throughout, 

The Moslem ranks, ‘a miracle !’ they shout, 

All gazing on that youth, whose coming seems 

A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreams ; 

And every sword, true as o’er billows dim 

The needle tracks the loadstar, following him ! 


Right tow’rds Mokanna now he cleaves his path, 
Impatient cleaves, as though the bolt of wrath 
He bears from heaven withheld its awful burst 
From weaker heads, and souls but half-way curst, 
To break o’er him, the mightiest and the worst ! 
But vain his speed—though, in that hour of blood, 
Had all God’s seraphs round Mokanna stood, 
With swords of fire, ready like fate to fall, 
Mokanna’s soul would have detied them all ;— 
Yet now, the rush of fugitives, too strong 
For human force, hurries even him along ; 
In vain he struggles ’mid the wedged array 
Of flying thousands,—he is borne away ; 
And the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 
In this forced flight is— murdering as be goes! 


1 In the t victory gained by Mahomed at Beder he was assisted, say the b 
threo Aoeity angels, led by abrlel mounted on his horde Hiasum.—The Zovet and id : 
ore, ‘ 
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Zs a grim tiger, issn torrent’s mip 

isea 10 some paroh‘d ravine at ni 
Tin even in drowning, on the cali flocks 
Swept with him in that snow-flood from the rocks, 
And, to the last, devouring on his way, 
Bloodies the stream he hath not power to stay ! 


* Alla illa Alla !’—the glad shout renew— 
‘Alla Akbar !"!—the Caliph’s in Merou. 
Hang out your gilded tapestry in the streeta, 
And light your shrines and chant your ziraleets ;* 
The Swords of God have triumph’d—on his throne 
Your Caliph sits, and the Veil’d Chief hath flown. 
Who does not envy that young warrior now, 
a ae the _ of aH mons his brow, 

n e grace titude of power, 
For his throne’s a in that pealoaa hour ? 
Who doth not wonder, when, amidst th’ acclaim 
Of thousands, heralding to heaven his name— 
*Mid all those holier harmonies of fame, 
Which sound along the path of virtuous souls, 
Like music round a planet as it rolls !— 
He turns away, coldly as if some gloom 
Hung o’er his heart no slg eo can illume ;— 
Some sightless grief, upon whose blasted gaze 
Though glory’s Tioht may play, in vain it plays ! 
Yes, wretched Azim ! thine is such a gri 
ond all hope, all terror, all relief ; 

A dark, cold calm, which nothing now can break, 
Or warm or brighten, —like that Syrian Lake,® 
Upon whose surface morn and summer shed 
Their smiles in vain, for all beneath is dead !— 
Hearts there have been, o’er which this weight of woo 
Came, by long use of suffering, tame and slow ; 
But thine, lost youth! was sudden—over thee 
It broke at once, when all seem'd ecstasy ; 
When Hope look'd up, and saw the gloomy past 
Melt into splendour, and Bliss dawn at last— 
"Twas ae even then, o’er joys so freshly blown, 
This m blight of misery came down ; 
Even then, the full, warm gushings of thy heart 
Were check'd—like fount-drops, frozen as they start ! 
And there, like them, could, suniess relics hang, 
Each fix’d and chill’d into a lasting pang ? 


One sole desire, one passion now remains, 
To keep life's fever still within his veins, — 
Vengeance !—dire vengeance on the wretch who cast 
O’er him and all he loved that rninous blast. 


1 ‘The Tecbir of the Arabs, ‘Alla | women of the Kast upon byt obouitona 
Acbar |’ sage 'Ockley,. means God is most | Russel, me ons 
mighty. 5 The Dead Sea, which contains neither animal 
sizalect is @ kind of choras, which the | nor vegetable life, 
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For this, when rumours reach’d him in his flight 
Far, far away, after that fatal night, — 

Rumours of armies, thronging to th’ attack 

Of the Veil’d Chief,—for this he wing’d him back, 
Fleet as the vulture speeds to flags unfurl’d, 

And came when all seem’d lost, and wildly hurl'd 
Himself into the scale, and saved a world ! 

For this he still lives on, careless of all 

The wreaths that glory on his path lets fall ; 

For this alone oxisis—like lightning fire 
To speed one bolt of vengeance, and expire ! 


But safe as yet that Spirit of Evil lives ; 
With a small band of desperate fugitives, 

The last sole stubborn fragment left unriven 

Of the proud host that late stood fronting heaven, 
He gain'd Merou—breathed a short curse of blood 
O’er his lost throne—then pass'’d the Jihon’s flood, 
And gathering all, whose madness of belief 

Still saw a saviour in their down-fallen Chief, 

Raised the white banner_within Neksheb’s gates,* 
And there, untamed, th’ approaching conqueror waits 


Of all his haram, all that busy hive, 

With music and with sweets sparkling alive, 
He took but one, the partner of his flight, 
One, not for love—not for her beauty’s light— 
For Zelica stood withering ’midst the gay, 
Wan as the blossom that fell yesterday 
From th’ Alma tree and dies, while overhead 
To-day’s young flower is springing in ite stead !8 
No, not for love—the deepest damn’d must be 
Touch’d with heaven’s glory, ere such fiends as he 
Can feel one glimpse of love's divinity ! 
But no, she is his victim ;—there lie all 
Her charms for him —charms that can never pall, 
As long as hell within his heart can stir, 
Or one faint trace of heaven is left in her. 
To work an angel's ruin,—to behold 
As white a page as virtue e’er unroll’d 
Blacken, beneath his touch, into a scroll 
Of damning sins, seal’d with a burning soul— 
This is his triumph ; this the joy accursed, 
That ranks him among demons all but first ! 
This gives the victim, that before him lies 

¢ Dlighted and lost, a glory in his eyes, 
A light like that with which hell-fire ilumes 
The ghastly, writhing wretch whom it consumes !* 
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All the deep daringneas of thought and deed 
e deep an 

With which the Dives! have gifted eae mark, 
Over yon plaina, which night had else made dark, 
Those lanterns, countless as the wingtd lights 
That spangle India’s fields on showery nights,* 
Far as their formidable gleams they shed, 

The mighty tents of the bi rer spread, 
Glimmering slong th’ horizon’s dusky line, 

And thence in nearer circles, till they shine 
Among the founts and groves, o’er which the town 
In all its arm’d sane ERAS looks down. 

Yet, fearless, from his lofty battlements 

Mokanna views that multitude of tents ; 

Nay, smiles to think that, though entoil’d, beset, 
Not less than myriads dare to front him yet ;— 
That frieudless, throneless, he thus stands at bay, 
Even thus a match for myriads such as they ! 

‘Oh! for a sweep of that dark Angel's =a 

Who brush’d the thousands of th’ Assyrian king? 
To darkness in a moment, that I might 

People hell’s chambers with yon host to-night ! 
But come what may, let who will grasp the throne, « 
Caliph or prophet, Man alike shall groan ; 

Let who will torture him, pricst—calipkh—king— 
Alike this loathsome world of his shall ring 

With victims’ shrieks and howlings of the slave,— 
Sounds, that shall glad me even within my grave !’ 
Thus to himself—but to the scanty train 

Still left around him, a far different strain :~— 

* Glorious defenders of the sacred crown 

I bear from heaven, whose light nor blood shall drown 
Nor shadow of earth eclipse ;—before whose gems 
The paly pomp of this world’s diademe, 

The crown of Gerashid, the pillar’d throne 

Of Parviz,‘ and the heron crest that shone,® 
Magnificent, o’er Ali’s beauteous eyes,® 

Fade like the stars when morn is in the skies ! 
Warriors rejoice—the port, to which we’ve pass’d 
O’er destiny’s dark wave, beams out at last: 
Victory’s our own—’tis written in that book 

Upon whose leaves none but the angels look, 





~ 


1 The demons of the Persian mythology. 
® Carreri mentions the fire-flies in India during openéd, and gaye them & pros alge it of 
the ramy season.— Vide his Travels, é treasures of Khosrou. —Univtreal History. 
3 Sennacherib, called by the Orientals King of{ §*The crown of Gerashid is cloudy and 
Moussal.—D’ Herbdsiot. tarnished before the heron tuft of thy turban.’— 
$ sree For the description of his throne | From one of the elegies or songs in praise of Ali, 
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The "a throns.—There were anid to be | of Abbas s tomb,—-Chardia. 
undor throne or palace of Ehosron Parviz; ° The beauty of Ali's eyes was 60 remarkable, 
= heoeved gets a * treasures rc re abgeradg ved ing ag se any- 
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That Islam’s sceptre shall beneath the power 

Of her great foe fall broken in that hour, 

When moon’s mighty orb, before all eyes 

From Neksheb’s Holy Well portentously shall rise ! 
Now turn and see !——’ 


They turn’d, and, as he spoke, 
A sudden splendour all around them broke, 
And they beheld an orb, ample and bri 
Rise from the Holy Well, and cast its ight 
Round the rich city and the plain for miles,1— 
Flinging such radiance o’er the gilded tiles 
Of many a dome and fair-roof'd imaret, 
As autumn suns shed round them.when they set ! 
Instant from all who saw th’ illusive sign 
A murmur broke—‘ Miraculous ! divine !’ 
The Gheber bow’d, thinking his idol star. 
Had waked, and burst impatient through the bar 
Of midnight, to inflame him to the war ! 
While he of Moussa’s creed saw, in that ray, 
The glorious light which, in his freedom’s day, 
Had rested on the Ark,? and now again 
Shone out to bless the breaking of his chain ! 


‘To victory !’ is at once the cry of all— 
Nor stands Mokanna loitering at that call ; 
But instant the huge gates are flung aside, 
And forth, like a diminutive mountain-tide 
Into the boundless sea, they speed their course 
Right on into the Moslem’s mighty force. 
The watchmen of the camp,—who, in their rounds, 
Had paused and even forgot the punctual sounds 
Of the small drum with which they count the night,? 
To gaze upon that supernatural light,— 
Now sink beneath an unexpected arm, 
And in a death-groan give their last alarm. 
‘On for the lamps, that light yon lofty screen,‘ 
Nor blunt your blades with massacre so mean ; 
There rests the Caliph— sage peta lucky lance 
May now achieve mankind’s deliverance !’ 
Desperate the die—such as they only cast, 
Who venture for a world, and stake their last, 
But Fate’s no longer with him—blade for blade 
Springs up to meet them through the glimmering shade, 


1 “11 antusa pendant deux mois le peuplede la Shechinah, called Sekiuat in the Koran.— 
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And, as the clash is heard, new legions soon 

Pour to the foe Sy bees of Kanuzeroon! 

To the shrill timbrel’s summons,—till, at length, 

The mighty camp swarms out in all its stren, 

And back to Neksheb’s gates, covering the plai 

With random slaughter, drives the adventurous train ; 
Among the last of whom, the Silver Veil 

Is seen glittering at times, like the white sail 

Of some toss’d vessel, on a stormy night, 

Catching the tempest’s momentary light 


And hath not this brought the proud spirit low, 
Nor dash'd his brow, nor check’d his daring? No! 
Though half the wretches, whom at night he led 
To thrones and victory, lie disgraced and dead, 
Yet morning hears him, with unshrinkiog crest, 
Stil vaunt of thrones and victory to the rest ;— 
And they believe him !—oh! the lover may 
Distrust that look which steals his soul away ;—~ 
The babe may cease to think that it can play 
With heaven's rainbow ;—alchymists may doubt 
The shining gold their crucible gives out ;— 

But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falechood, hugs it to the last. 


And well th’ impostor knew all lures and arts, 
That Lucifer e’er taught to tangle hearts ; 
Nor, ’mid these last bold workings of his plot 
a men’s souls, is Zelica forgot. 
Til-fated Zelica ! had reason been 
Awake, through half the horrors thou hast seen, 
Thou never couldst have borne it—death had come 
At once, and taken thy wrung spirit home. 
But "twas not so—a torpor, a suspense 
Of thought, almost of hfe, came o’er th’ intense 
And passionate struggles of that fearful night, 
When her last hope of peace and heaven took flight : 
And though, at times, a gleam of frenzy broke,—- 
As through some dull volcano’s veil of smoke 
Ominous flashings now and then will start, 
Which show the fire’s still busy at ita heart ; 
Yet was she mostly verre in sullen gloom,— 
Not such as Azim’s, brooding o’er its doom, 
And calm without, as is the brow of death, 
While worms are gnawing underneath !— 
But in a blank and pulseless torpor, free 
From thought or fain, a seal’d up apathy, ’ 
Which left her oft, with scarce one li oe ee 
The oold, pale victim of her torturer’s will 


Again, as in Merou, he had her deck’d 
Gorgeously ont, the Priestess of the sect ; 
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And led her glittering forth before the eyes 
Of his rude train, as to a sacrifice ; . 

Pallid as she, the young, devoted Bride 
Of the fierce Nile, when, deck’d in all the prido 

Of nuptial pomp, she sinks into his tide !! 

And while the wretched maid maar Pg her head, 
And stood, as one just risen from the dead, 

Amid that gazing crowd, the fiend would tell 

His credulous slaves it was some charm or spell 
Possess’d her now,—and from that darken’d trance 
Should dawn ere long their faith’s deliverance. 

Or if, at times, goaded by guilty shame, 

Her soul was roused, and words of wildness came, 
Instant the bold blasphemer would translate 

Her ravings into oracles of fate, 

Would hail heaven’s signals in her flashing eyes, 
And call her shrieks the language of the skies ! 


But vain at length his arta—despair is seen 
Gathering around ; and famine comes to glean 
All that the sword had left unreap’d ;—in vain 
At morn and eve across the northern plain 
He looks impatient for the promised 8 
Of the wild hordes and Tartar mountaineers , 
They come not—while his fierce beleaguerers pour 
rea pe of havoc in, unknown before, 

And horrible as new ;*—javelins, that fly 
Enwreathed with smoky flames apa the dark sky, 
And red-hot globes that, opening as they, mount, 
Discharge, as from a kindled naphtha fount,® 
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Showers of seta at o’er all helow bee 
Looking, as through ees oe y 
Like those wild birds’ that by the Magians oft, 
At festivals of fire, were sent aloft 

Into the air, with faggote ti 

To their huge wings, scattering combustion wide ! 
All night the groans of wretches who expire, 

In agony, beneath these darts of fire, 

Ring through the city—while, descending o’er 
Its shrines and domes and streets of sycamore ;— 
Its lone bazars, with their bright cl of gold, 
Since the last peaceful pageant left unroll’d ;— 
Its beauteous marble baths, whose idle jets 

Now gush with blood ;—and its tall minarets, 
That late have stood up in the evening glare 

Of the red sun, unhaliow’d by @ prayer ;— 

O’er each, in turn, the : 

And death and sees ieaae throughout all 
The desolate city hold high festival ! 


Mokanna sees the world is his no more ;— 
One sting at parting, and his grasp is o’er. 
‘What ! drooping now ?—thus with unblushing cheek, 
He hails the few, who yet can hear him speak, 
Of all those famish’d slaves around him lying, 
And by the light of blazing temples dying ;— 
‘What !|—drooping now '—now, when at length we press 
Home o’er the very threshold of success ; 
When Alla from our ranks hath thinn’d away 
Those grosser branches, that kept out his ray 
Of favour from us, and we stand at le 
Heirs of his light and children of his strength, 

chosen few, who shall survive the fall 

Of kings and thrones, triumphant over all ! 
Have you then lost, weak murmurers ag you are, 
All faith in him, who was your Light, your Star? 
Have you forgot the eye of glory hid 
Beneath this Veil, the flashing of whose lid 
Could, like a sun-streke of the desert, wither 
Millions of such as yonder chief brings hither ? 
Long have its lightnings s too long—but now 
All earth shall th’ unveiling of this brow ! 


ply en aged and ssphaltas, yielded light 
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To-night—yoes, sainted men! this very niyht, 

I bid you all to a fair festal rite, 
Where,-—having deep refresh’d each weary limb 
With viands, such ag feast heaven’s cherubim, 
And kindled up your souls, now sunk and dim, 
With that pure wine the Dark-eyed Maids above 
Keep, seal’d with precious musk, for those they love,!— 
I will myself uncurtain in your sight 

The wonders of this brow's ineffable light ; 
Then lead you forth, and, with a wink disperse 
Yon myriads, howling through the universe !’ 


Eager they listen—while each accent darts 

New life into their chill’d and hope-sick hearts ;— 
Such treacherous life as the cool draught supplies 

« wo him upon the stake, who drinks and dies ! 
Wildly they point their lances to the light 
Of the fast-sinking sun, and shout ‘ To-night !"— 
*To-night,’ their Chief re-echoes, in a voice 
Of fiend-like mockery that bids hell eeiolce ! 
Deluded victims—never hath this earth 
Seen mourning half so mournful as their mirth ! 
Here, to the few whose iron frames had stood 

° This racking waste of famine and of blood, 
Faint, dying wretches clung, from whom the shout 
Of triumph like a maniac’s laugh broke out ;— 
There, others, lighted by the smouldering fire, 
Danced, like wan ghosts about a funeral pyre, 
Among the dead and dying, strew’d around ;— 
ile some pale wretch look’d on, and from his wound 

Plucking the fiery dart by which he bled, 
Tn ghastly transport waved it o’er his head ! 


"Twas more than midnight now—a fearful pause 
Had follow’d the long shouts, the wild applause, 
That lately from those Royal Gardens burst, 

. Where the Veil’d Demon held his feast accurst, 
When Zelica—alas, poor ruin’d heart, 
In every horror doom’d to bear its part !— 
Was bidden to the banquet by a slave, 
Who, while his quivering lip the summons gave, 
Grew black, as though the shadows of the grave 
Compass'd him round, and, ere he could repeat 
His message through, fell lifeless at her feet ! 
Shuddering she went—a soul-felt pang of fear, 
A presage, that her own dark doom was near, 

* Roused cht A feeling, and brought reason back 
Once more, to writhe her last upon the rack. 
All round seem'd tranquil—even the foe had ceased, 
As if aware of that demoniac feast, 


Neen Te eee eer Sean anemen ae tieiaensaniaaae machembaearben mend 
¥ ihe shall be given to drink of pure wine, sealed; the seal whereof shall be nausk,'.~ 
Koran, chap, 
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His fiery bolts; and though the heavens look’d red, 
*Twas but some distant conflagration's spread. 

But hark !|—she stopa—ahe listens—dreadful tone ! 
*Tis her Tormentor’s laugh—and now, a D, 

A lon -groan, comes with it—can this be 

The of mirth, the bower of revelry ? 

She enters—holy Alla, what a sight 

Was there before her! By the glimmering light 

Of the pale dawn, mix’d with the flare of brands 
That round lay burning, dropp’d from lifeless hands, 
She saw the board, in splendid mockery spread, 

Rich censers breathing—garlands overhead— 

The urns, the sups, from which they late had quaf’d, 
All gold and but—what had been the draught ? 
Oh! who need ask that saw those livid guests, 

With their swollen heads sunk blackening on their breasts, 
Or looking pale to heaven with glassy glare, 

As if they sought but saw no mercy there ; 

As if they felt, though poison rack’d them through, 
Remorse the deadlier torment of the two ! 

While some, the bravest, hardiest in the train 

Of their false Chief, who, on the battle-plain, 

Would have met death with pene by his side, 
Here mute and helpless gasp’d ;—but, as they died, 
Look’d horrible vengeance with their eyes’ last strain, 
And clench’d the slackening hand at him in vain. 


Dreadful it was to see the ghastly stare, 
The stony look of horror and despair, 
Which some of these expiring victims cast 
Upon their souls’ tormentor to the last ;— 
pon that mocking fiend, whose Veil, now raised, 
Show’d them, as in death’s agony they gazed, 
Not the long-promised light, the brow, whose beaming 
Was to come forth, all conquering, all redeeming, 
But features horribler than hell e’er traced 
On ita own brood ;—no demon of the waste, 
No churchyard ghole, caught lingering in the light 
Of the bless’d sun, e’er blasted human sight 
With lineaments so foul, so fierce, as those 
Th’ impestor now, in grinning mockery, shows— 
‘There, ye wise saints, behold your Light, your Star,— 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and yeare. = ' 
Is it enough ? or must I, while a thri 
Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still ? 
Swear that the burning death ye fee ving ws 
Is buat the trance, with which heaven’s joys begin ; 
That this foul e, foul as e’er disgraced 
Even monstrous man, is—after God's own taste ; 


ssituites aol aumate of ciate oocaty he tate. | ce. © masta tay ios WBA cn ths tree oF 
habtted bya lonely demon, whoen, they call the | the Waste, tupbecetonve Onwbul 
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And that-—but ses !—ere I have half-way said 

My greetings through, th’ uncourteous souls are fled. 
Farewell, sweet spirits ! not m vain ye die, 

If Eblis loves you half so well as 1.— 

Ha, my young bride !|—’tis well—take thou thy seat ; 
Nay, come—no shuddering—didst thou never meet 
The dead before ?—they graced our wedding, sweot ; 
And these, my guests to-night, have brimm’d so true 
Their parting cups, that thou shalt pledge one too. 
But—how is this ?—all empty? all drunk up ? 

Hot lips have been before thee in the cup, 

Young bride,—yet stay—one precious drop remains, 
Enough to warm a gentle Priestess’ veins ;- - - 

Here, drink—and should thy lover’s conquering arms 
Speed hither, ere thy lip lose all its charms, 

Give him but half this venom in thy kiss, 

And I'll forgive my haughty rival’s bliss ! 


‘For me—I too must die—but not like these 
Vile, rankling things, to fester in the breeze ; 
To have this brow in ruffian triumph shown, 
With all death’s grimness added to its own, 
And rot to dust beneath the taunting eyes 
Of slaves, exclaiming, ‘There his hip lies !’— 
No—curséd race—since first my soul drew breath, 
They’ve been my dupes, and shall be, even in death. 
Thou see’st yon cistern in the shade—’tis fill’d 
With burning drugs, for this last hour distill’d ;} 
There will I plunge me, in that liquid flame— 
Fit bath to lave a dying prophet’s frame !— 
There perish, all—ere male of thine shall fail— 
Nor leave one limb to tell mankind the tale. 
So shall my votaries, wheresoe’er they rave, 
Proclaim that Heaven took back the saint it gave ;— 
That I've but vanish’d from this earth awhile, 
To come again, with bright, unshrouded amile! 
So shall they build me altars in their zeal, 
‘Where knaves shall minister, and fools shall kneel ; 
Where Faith may mutter o’er her mystic spell, 
Written in blood—and Bigotry may swell 
ao a he spreads or capt with — from hell! 

shall my r, thro ong ages, 
The rallying sign of frauds and anaruy i— 
re ot Tae a rue remy name, 
, thoug ie, my spirit, still the same, 

Shall walk abroad in all the stormy strife, 
And guilt, and blood, that were ita bliss in life ! 
But, hark ! their battering engine ahakes the wall~ 
Why, Ué it shake—thus 1 can brave them all. 
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No trace of me shall them, when they come, 
And I can trust thy faith, for—thou’lt be dumb. 
Now mark how ily a like me, 

In one bold plunge, commences Deity !’— 


‘ 

He sprung and sunk, as the last words were said— 
Quick closed the burning waters o’er his head, 
And Zelica was left—within the ri 
Of those wide walla the onl living thing ; 
The only wretched one, atill cursed with breath, 
In all that frightful wilderness of death ! 
More like some bloodless ghost,—such as, they tell, 
In the lone Cities of the t? dwell, 
And there, uhseen of all but Alla, sit 
Each by its own pale carcass, watching it. 


But morn is up, and a fresh warfare stirs 
Throughout the camp of the gre; fea 
Their globes of fire (the dread artillery, lent 
By Greece to conquering Mahadi) are spent ; 
And now the scorpion’s shaft, the quarry sent 
From high balistas, and the shielded throng 
Of soldiers swinging the huge ram along,— 
All speak th’ impatient Islamite’s intent 
To try, at length, if tower and battlement 
And ion’d wall be not less hard to win, 
Less tough to break down, than the hearts within. 
First in impatience and in toil is he, 
The burning Azim—oh ! could he but see 
Th’ impostor once alive within his graay, 
Not the gaunt lion's hug, nor boa's clasp, 
Could match that gripe of vengeance, or keep pace 
With the fell heartiness of hate’s embrace ! 


Loud rings the ponderous ram against the walls ; 
Now shake the ramparts, now a buttress falls, 
But still no breach—‘ Once more, one mighty swing 
Of all your beams, together thundering !’ 
There—the wall shakes—the shouting troops exult— 
‘Quick, quick discharge your weightiest catapult 
Right on that spot, and Neksheb is our own 
*Tis done—the battlements come crashing down, 
And the huge wall, by that stroke riven in two, 
Yawning like some old crater, rent anew, 
Shows the dim, desolate city smoking through ! 
But sean ! no signs of life—nought living seen 
Above, bélow—what can this stillness mean ? 
A minute's pause suspends all hearts and eyes— 
‘In through the breach,’ impetuous Azim cries; 
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But the cool Caliph, fearful of some wile 

In this blank ess, checks the troops awhile. 
Just then, a figure, with slow step, advanced 
Forth from the ruin’d walls; and, as there glanced 
A sunbeam over it, all eyes could see 

The well-known Silver Veil !—‘’Tis he, tis he, 
Mokanna, and alone!’ they shout around ; 

Young Azim from his steed springs to the ground— 
‘ Mine, holy Caliph ! mine,’ he cries, ‘ the task 

To crush yon daring wretch—’tis all I ask.’ 

Eager he darts to meet the demon foe, 

Who, still across wide heaps of ruin, slow 

And faltcringly comes, till they are near ; 

Then, with a bound, rushes gn Azim’s spear, 

And, casting off the Veil in falling, shows— 

Oh !—’tis bis Zelica’s life-blood that flows ! 


‘I meant not, Azim,’ soothingly she said, 
As on his trembling arm she lean’d her head, 
And, looking in his face, saw anguish there 
Beyond all wounds the quivering flesh can bear— 
‘I meant not wow shouldst have the pain of this :~ 
Though death, with thee thus tasted, is a bliss 
Thou wouldst not rob me of, didat thou but know 
How oft I’ve pray’d to God I might die so ! 
But the fiend’s venom was too scant and slow ;— 
To linger on were maddening—and I thought 
If once that Veil—nay, look not on it—oaught 
The es of your fierce soldiery, I should be 
Struck by a thousand death-darts instantly. 
But this is sweeter—oh ! believe me, yes— 
IT would not change this sad, but dear caress, 
This death within thy arms I would not give 
For the most smiling life the sag 3 pack live ! 
All, that stood dark and drear before the eye 
Of my stray'd soul, is passing swiftly by ; 
A light comes o’er me from those looks of love, 
Like the first dawn of mercy from above ; 
And if thy lips but tell me I’m forgiven, 
Angels will echo the blest words in heaven ! 
But live, my Azim ;— oh ! to call thee mine 
Thus once again ! my Azim—dream divine ! 
Live, if thou over lovedst me, if to meet 
Thy Zelica hereafter would be sweet,— 
Oh, live to pray for her—to bend the knee 
Morning and night before that Deity, ; 
To whom pure lips and hearts without a stain, 
As thine are, Azim, never breathed in vain,— 
And pray that He may pardon her,-—-may take 
Compassion on her soul for thy dear sake, 
And nought porate: but her love to thee, 
Make her all thine, all His, eternally | 
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converted into a banner, are s0 easily gilt and embroidered into consequence. 
Then, as to the versification, it was, to say no worse of it, execrable: it had 
neither the copious flow of Ferdosi, the —— of Hafez, nor the sententions 
march of Sadi; but to him, in the uneasy heaviness of its movements, 
to have been modelled upon the gait of a very tired dromedary. The licences 
too in which it indulged were unpardonable ; for instance this line, and the 
poem abounded with such :~— 


Like the faint exquisite music of a dream, 


* What critic that can count,’ said Fadladeon, ‘and has his full complement of 
fingers to count withal, would tolerate for an instant such syllabic superfluities 7 
fie hare looked round and discovered that most of his audience were asleep ; 
while the glimmering lamps seemed inclined to follow their example. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, however painful to himself, to put an end to his 
valuable animadversions for the present, and he accordingly concluded, with an 
air of dignified candour, thus :—‘ notwithstanding the observations: which I 
have thought it my duty to make, it is by no means my wish to discourage the 
young man :—so far from it, indeed, that if he will but totally alter his style of 
bra hai thinking, I have very little doubt that I shall be vastly pleased 
wi 
Some days ela after this harangue of the Great Chamberlain, before 
Lalla Rookh could venture to ask for another story. The youth was still a 
welcome gueat in the pavilion ;—to one heart, perhaps, too dangerously wel: 
come—but all mention of poetry was, as if Y common consent, avoided. 
Though none of the hed much respect for Fadladeen, yet his censures, 
thus magisterially delivered, evidently made an impression on them all. The 
Poet himself, to whom criticism was quite a new Srecie (being wholly un- 
known in that Paradise of the Indies, Cashmere), felt the shock as it is gene- 
rally felt at first, till use has made it more tolerable to the patient ;—the ladies 
began to suspect that they ought not to be pleased, and seemed to conclude 
that there must have been much good sense in what Fadladeen said, from its 
fiaving set them all so soundly to er ;—while the self-complacent Chamber- 
lain was left to triumph in the idea of baving, for the hundred and fiftieth time 
in his life, extinguished a Poet. Lalla Rookh alone—and Love knew why— 
persisted in being delighted with all she had heard, and in resolving to hear 
more as speedily as possible. Her manner, however, of first returning to the 
subject was unlucky. It was while they rested during the heat of noon near a 
fountain, on which some hand had rudely traced those well known words from 
the Garden of Sadi,—‘ Many, like me, have viewed this fountain, but they are 
gone, and their eyes are closed for ever !’-—-that she took occasion, from the 
melancholy beauty of this passage, to dwell upon the charms of poetry in 
eneral, ‘It is true,’ she said, ‘few poets can imitate that sublime bird, which 
es always in the air, and never touches the earth :'—it is only once in many 
ages a Genius appears, whose words, like those on the Written Mountain,? last 


3 ©The Huma, a bird peculifr to the East. It | according to the practice of his family.’ — Welke's 

ate ype constantly in the alr, and never | South of India. ¥ He adds in a note:—‘The 

the \ it is looked as a bird of | Huma is a fabulous bird. The head over which 

t it overshades | its shadow once passes will assuredly be circled 
wear 8 crown.’—Hickerdzon. with a crown.’ 

Jn the terms of alliance made by Fuszel Oola| * ‘To the pilgrims to Mount Sinai wo most 
Khan with Hyder in 1760, one of the stipulations | attribute the inscriptions, figures, &e. ou these 
as, ‘ that he shoutd have the distinction of two | rocks, which have from thence acquired the name 
honorary attendants standing behind him, hokd- | of the Written Mountain.’ Velney, M.Gebetin 
ing fans composed of the feathers of the huma, | and others have been at much pains to attach 
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for ever :—but still there are some, aa pelighenl peers, though not #0 won- 
_derful, who, if not stars over our head, are at least flowers along our path, and 
whose sweetness of the moment we ought gratefully to inhale, without calling 
upon them for a brightness and a durability beyond their nature. In short, 
continued she, blushing, as if conscious of being caught in an oration, ‘it is 
quite cruel that a poet cannot wander through his regions of enchantment, 
‘without having a critic for ever, like the Old Man of the Sea, upon his back !" 
it was plain, took this last luckless allusion to himself, and would 
treasure it up in his mind as a whetstone for his next criticism. A sudden 
silence ensued ; and the Princess, glancing a look at Feramorz, saw plainly she 
must wait for a more courageous moment. 

But the glories of Nature and her wild, fragrant airs, playing freshly over 
the current of youthful spirits, will soon heal even deeper wounds than the 
dull Fadladeens of this world can inflict. In an evening or two after, they 
came to the small Valley of Gardens, which had been planted by order of 
the Emperor for his favourite sister Rochinara, during their progress to Cash- 
mere, e years before; and never was there a more sparkling assemblage of 
sweets, since the Guizar-e-Irem, or Rose-bower of Irem. Every precious flower 
was there to be found, that poetry, or love, or religion has ever consecrated ; 
from the dark hyacinth, to which Hafez compares his mistress’s hair,? to the 
Cadmaiaté,*? by whose rosy blossoms the heaven of Indra is scented. As they 
gat in the cool fragrance of this delicious spot, and Lalla Rookh remarked that 
she could fancy it the abode of that Flower-loving Nymph whom they worship 
in the temples of Kathay,* or of one of those Peris, those beautifal creatures 
of the air, who live apo perfumes, and to whom a place like this might make 
some amends for the Paradise they have lost,—the young Poet, in whose eyes 
she ot Beart while she spoke, to be one of the bright spiritual creatures she 
was describing, said hesitatingly that he remembered a Story of a Peri, which, 
if the Princess had no objection, he would venture to relate. ‘It is,’ said he, 
with an appealing look to Fadladeen, ‘in a lighter and humbler strain than the 
other ;’ then, striking a few careless but melancholy chords on his kitar, he 
thus began :— 





some mysterious and important meaning to these | justly procured it the name of Camalaté or Love's 

insoriptions; but Niebuhr, as well as Volney, Creeper,’-—Sir W. Jones. 

thinks that they must have been executed at idle | ‘CAamalaté may also mean a mythological plant, 
ours by the travellers to Mount Sinai, ‘who by which all desires are granted to such as in- 
ere satlefied with cutting the unpolished rock habit the heaven of Indra; and if ever flower was 

with any pointed instrument; adding to their uk-are | of paradise, it is our charming Ipomes.’ 

names and the date of their journeys some rude —ZIdid. 


fi which bespeak the hand of a ebut * That flower-loving Nymph whom they worship 
little skilled in the arts.’—Niebuahr. peopl in the np of Rathaye-Kathay, I ought to 
! The Story of Sinbad the Sailor. have mentioned before, is a name for China, 


* From the dark hyacinth to which Hafez com- ‘According to Father Premare in his tract on 
es hia mistrose’s hair.— Vide Nott’s Hafez, Chinese Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi wag the 
de V. daughter of heaven, surnamed Flower-loviug ; 
3 To the Cdmalatd, by whose rosy blossoms the and as the mymph was walking alone on the 
heaven of Indra ia scented.—‘'The CAmalaté bank ofa river, she found herself encireled by a 
(ealled by Linneeus, Ipomma) is the most beau- rainbow, after which she Decene eS and, 
tifal of its er, both in the colour and form of at the end of ve years, was delivered of a son 
ite leaves flowers; its elegant blossoms are radiant as h ——Asiat. Tips. 
“celestial rosy red, Loye’s proper hue,” and have 
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PARADISH AND THE PERI. 


Onx morn a Peri at the 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate : 
And as she listened to the Springs 
Kat cpagin ta tight anon bar cing 
w er 8 
Through the ha cose pertal glow- 


She wank to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious 
place ! 


‘How happy !’ exclaim’d this child of 
air 
Are the holy spirits who wander there, 
“Mid flowers that never shall fade 
or fall; 
se mine are the gardens of earth 


and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers 
for me, 
One blossom of heaven out-blooms 
them all ! 
Though sunny the Lake of cool Cash- 


mere, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected clear,} 
er sweetly the founts of that valley 


Though bright are the waters of Sing- 


eu-hay, 
And the golden floods, that thither- 
ward stray,” 
Yet—oh, ‘tis only the blest can say 
How the waters of heaven outshine 
them all ! 


‘Go, wing thy flight from star to 
star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 


As the universe spreads its flaming 
wall ; 





1 “Numerous small islands emerge from the 
Lake of Cashmere. One ts called Char Chenanr, 
from the plane-tress a 


Forster. 
*‘The Alten Kol, or Golden River of Tibet, ai 


which rans into the Lakes of Stne-su-hay, hos 

abundance of gold in its sands, which i 

the inhabitants all the summer In gathoring it.’— 
i Tibet in Pinkerton. 


: blue flower which — Bramins say — 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradies,—‘The Brah- 
re this proviane insist that the blae Campac 

only in Paradise. —Sir W. Jones, It ap- 


near the empyreum, or verge 
Fryer, 


Take all the piggy of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through "Sadiea 


years, 
ach ae of heaven ig worth them 


The glorious Angel, who was keepin 
The pan of Light, beheld her weeping 
To her sod song = teur-arop gst’ 
o her , & tear-drop n’ 
Within his eyelids, like the spray 
From Eden’s fountain, when it lies 
On the blue flower, which-——Bramins 


aA — 
Blooms brad aig an in — 6 {3 

: ph ofa fair, but erring line! 
Gently he said—‘ One hope is thine, 
Tia written in the Book of Fate, 

The Peri yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this Eternal Gate 

The Gift that is most dear to Heaven / 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy efn ;— 
"Tis sweet to let the Pardon’d in !' 


Rapidly as comets run 
ay th’ a of the fo — 
eeter than the starry brands, 
Flung at night from angel hands‘ 
At those dark and daring sprites, 
Who would climb th’ empyreal heights, 
Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 
And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning’s 
eyes, 
Hung hovering o’er our world’s éx~ 
panse. 


But whither shall the Spirit go 
To find this gift for heaven ’—‘ I know 
The wealth,’ she cries, ‘of every urn, 

In which unnumber'd rubies burn, 


se eahiainrantamael 
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pears, however, from a curious letter of the 

Sultan of Meena stow, ven by Marsden. that 

one place on earth ma ay ae aon posses. 
tan. k 


on of it, ‘This is the j menecre re 
flower Champaka that {s aioe See to be found in 
no other country brit his, g yellow else- 


where.’ Marsden’s Sumatra. 

* *The Mahometans suppose that falling stars 
are the firebrands wherewith the good angels 
drive away the bad, when ped approach too 

the heavens,’ 
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Beneath the pillars of Chilminar ;}— 
I know where the Iales of Perfume are? 
er a fathom down in the sea, 

e south of sun-bright Araby ;>— 
t gee too where the Genii hid 
The jewell’d cup of their king J ria . 
With life’s elixir spar igh— 
But gifte like these are not for the sky. 
Where was there ever a sm that shone 
Like the = of 3 wonderful 


And the Ditis of Life—oh! what 
would they ba 
the boundless Deep of Eternity ? 


While {hus she mused, her pinions 
fann’d 


The air of that swect Indian land, 

Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 

O’er coral tocks and amber beds ;° 

hides mountains, pregnant by the 
am 


Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 

Whose paler are like rich brides, 

Nahata th gold beneath their tides ; 
bare = groves and bowers of 


Might 1 be a Peri’s Paradise ? 
But crimson now her rivers ran 
With human blood—the smell of 
death 
‘ame reeking from their spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man, 





1 The Forty Pillars; so the Persians call the 
ruins of ries he. It is imagined by them that 
the edifices at Baalbea, were built 
*y gonii, for t the purpose of hiding in their gub- 
terraneous caverns immense treasures, which 
still remain there.—D’ Herbelot, Volmey. 
* The Isles of Panchaia. 

3 Diodornsmentions the Isle of Panchaia,to the 
soath of Arabia Felix, there was a temple 
of Jupiter. This island, or rather cluster of 
ge has disappeared, “sank ( (says Grandpré) in 

the abysa by the fre bariesth their founda- 
Hons. ’— Voyage to the Indian Ocean. 

‘The cup of Jamehad, diseovered 
when digging for the toundations of Persepolis 


charéan, 

8 O’er coral banks and amber beds,—‘ Like the 
sou of india, whose bottom is rich with pearls | ZZ 
ond lees: whose eee on the coost 

oS gold ant precious sto whose 
Rul bree treed pigarh — that that pela etl _ pane 


pay shores are ebon 


they e8y, 
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Mingled hia taint with every breath 
Upwatted from the innocent flowers ! 
Land of the Sun! what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar’d shades*— 
Thy cavern shrines, and idol stones, 
Thy monarchs and their thousand 

thrones ? 
Tis he of Gazna’—flerce in wrath 

He comes, and India’s diadems 
Lie scatter’d in his ruinous path.— 

His bloodhoundshe saorins with gems, 
Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved Sul- 

tana ;® 

Maidens, within their 

Priests 1n the very ineke seeping 
And chokes up with the glittering 

wrecks 

Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 


Downward the Peri turns her gaze, 
ae rong the war-field’s bloody 
aZe 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 
Alone, beside his native river, — 
The red blade broken in his hand 
And the last arrow m his quiver. 
‘Live,’ said the conqueror, ‘live to 
share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear ?’ 
Silent that youthful warrior stood— 
Silent he posted to the flood 
All crimson with his country’s blood, 


where parrots and peacocks are birds of the 
forest, and musk and civet are collected upon 
the lands.’—Travele of Two Mohammedans. 
6 Thy pagods and thy pillar’ d shades. 
ae bended twigs take root, and daughters 


Aveut the mother-tree, a pillar'd ar 


7 Mahmood of Gazne, or Ghisni, es oon: 
quered India in the beginning of the eleventh 
cert sre! Be .—Vide his History in Dow and Sir J, 


MS Cit ie re pone that the oct equipage of 
the Sultan Mahmoud was so m sig that he 
kept 400 greyhounds and Moodhounds, of 
which wore a collar get with jewels, and & cover. 
ing mane Al gold and pearls. Unédversal 


ew th this ineseas treasure Mahmood re 
arn to Ghizni, and in the fe ee 0 be 
a magnificent festival, eta 
people his wealth in eran 
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Then sent his last remaining dart, 
For answer, to th’ iavalern beat: 


peice oe er ee pointed 
all: 


we ; 
The tyrant lived, the hero fell |— 
Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay, 
i corel Hiempsal ang 
Swi gag is on @ ray 
Of eects light, she caught the 


Last glorious drop his heart had shed, 
Before its free-born spirit fled ! 


‘ Be this,’ she cried, as she wing'd her 


‘ i, ae gift at the Gates of Ligh 
Though foul are the drops that oft disti 
On the field of warfare, blood like 
this, 
For liberty shed, so holy is,? 
It would not stain the purest rill, 
That sparkles among the bowers of 
bliss ! 


a8 

Oh ! if there be, on this oot sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

*Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks 
in her cause ?’ 


‘Sweet,’ said the Angel, as she gave 

The gift into his radiant hand, 
Bweet is our welcome of the brave 

Who die thus for their native land.— 

But see—alas !—the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not—holier far 

Than e’en this drop the boon must be, 

That opes the Gates of Heaven for 

thee 





1 Objections rnay be made to my use of the 
word Iberty, in this, and more especially in the 
story that follows it, as totally inapplicable to 
any state of things that has ever d in the 
East; but though I cannot, of course, mean to 
employ it in that and noble sense which 
is so well understood at the present day, and, I 

e to say, 80 little acted upon, yet it is no 


ement to the word to ly it to that 
independence, that from the 
interferenee and dictation of fo: 8, without 


which, indeed, no berty of any kin exist, and 
yr which both Hindoos and Persians fought 
aguinst their Mussulman invaders with, in many 
qses,a bravery that 
** anteains of the Moon, or the Montes 
Lane of antiquity, at the foot of which the 
ds supposed to rist’—Zrace, * 


Nile | reclines like that of a handsome woman 
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Her first fand hope of Eden blighted, 
Ni me among ic’s Lamar Moun 
8, 
Far to the south, the Peri lighted ; 
And sleek’d her plumage at the 
fountains 
Of that ian tide, whose birth 


Deep in thane silty wonthy 
in itary w 
Where of¢ the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 
ae hail the new -bera Giant’s smile !3 
ence, over t's y grovea, 
dank hes aid aapalahies by kings,‘ 
The exiled Spirit sighing roves ; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta’s vale’—now loves 
To watch the ap onthe wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Moris’ Lake.® 
"Twas a fair scene—a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold ! 
Who could have thought, that saw 
this night ‘ 
Beier valleys and their fruits of 
O 


Basking in heaven’s serenest light ;— 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bend- 


in 
Tanadis their leaf-crown’d heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep de- 
scending 
Warns them to their silken beds ;7—- 
Those virgin lilies, all the night 


Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and 
bright, « 


When their beloved sun’s awake ;~ 





called,’ says Jackson, ‘Jibbel Kunnrie, or tho 
White or Lunar-coloured Mountains; so a 
white horse is called by the Arabians a moon- 
coloured horse,’ 

§ ‘The Nile, which the Abyssinians know by 
the names of Abey and Alawy, or the Giant.’— 
Asiat, Research. vol. i. p. 387. 

* Vide Perry's ‘ View of the Levant’ for an ao 


count of the gepulchres in Upper and the 

peniatepiaire grote, sald ro pee nal ai 
é mountains pper ; 

v The orchards of Rosetta ane with 


turtle-doves.’-—-Sonnini. 
6 Savary mentions the pelicans upon Lake 


deserved much better success, | Moris 


i The superb date-tree, whose head corgi 
ov 
with sloop,’—Dafard of Hadad, 
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Those ruin’d shrines and towers that 


seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing’s cry is heard, 
Nong seen but (when the shadows, 

ittin, 


Fast from a moon, unsheath ite gleam) 

Some purple-wing’d snitana’ sitting 

Upon a column, motionless 

And glittering, like an idol bird !— 

Who could have thought, that there, 
e’en there, 

Amid those scenes so still and fair, 

The Demon of the Plague hath cast 

From hig hot wing a deadlier blast, 

More mortal far than ever came 

From the red desert’s sands of flame ! 

So quick, that every living thing 

Of human shape, touch’d by his wing, 

Like plants, where the simoom hath 


past, 
At once falls black and withering ! 
e 


The sun went down on many a brow, 
Which, full of bloom and freshness 
t 


Is rankling in the pest-house now, 
And ne’er will feel that sun again ! 

And oh ! to see th’ unburied heaps 

On which the lonely midnight sleeps— 

The very vultures turn away, 

And sicken at so foul a prey ! 

Only the fiercer hyena stalks? 

Throughout the city’s desolate walks 

At midnight, and his carnage plies— 

e Woe to the half-dead wretch, who 

meets 

The glaring of those large blue eyes* 

Amid the darkness of the streets ! 


‘Poor race of Men!’ said the pitying 
Spirit, 
‘ Dearly ye pay for your primal fall— 





4 ‘That beautiful bird, with 
finest shining blue, with purple and legs, 
pr natur&# ad ee orn nen Ao! the ia the 

palaces of the Greeks mang, whic 
from the stateliness of its port as well as the 
brilliancy of its coloura, has obtained the title of 


a speaking of the aagoe thet ove red 
in Wet Barbary when he 2 here, says, The 
birds of the air fed away from the abodes of men. 


lumage of the 
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Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the t is over 
them all !’ 
She wept—the air grew and clear 
Around her, as the bright drops ran ; 
For there’s a magic in each tear, 
Such kindly spirits weep for man ! 


Just then, beneath some orange-trees, 

kt fruit and blossoms ye breeze 
ere wantoning together, free, 

Like age at play with infancy— 

Beneath that freeh and springing bower, 
Close by the lake, she heard the 


moan 
Of one who, at this silent hour, 
Had thither stolen to die alone. 
One who in life, where’er he moved, 
Drew after him the hearts of many ; 
Yet now, as though he ne’er were loved, 
Dies here, unseen, unwept by any ! 


1 None to watch near him— none to slake 


The fire that in his bosom lies, 
With e’en a sprinkle from that lake, 
Which shines so cool before his eyes, 
No voice, well known through many a 


day, 

To speak the last, the parting word, 
Which, when all other sounds decay, 

Is still like distant music heard. 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, when all is o'er, 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown dark. 


Deserted youth ! one thought alone 
Shed joy around his soul in death— 

Thatshe, whom he for years had known, 

And loved, and might have call'd his 


own, 
Was safe from this foul midnighi’s 
breath ;— 
Safe in her father’s princely halls, 
Where the cool airs from fountain falls, 








beled by anes, on the contrary, visited the ceme- 
es,’ &o. 

3 ‘Gondar was full of hysenas from the time it 
turned dark till the dawn of day, seeking the 
different pieces of slaughtered w 


bouring mountains, transformed and 
come down to eat human fiesh in fhe in 
) — By NCF, 
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Freshly perfumed by many a brand 

Of the sweet ood ons Tndia’s land, 

Were pure as she whose brow they 
fann’d, 


But ace, —who yonder comes by stealth, 
This me y bower to seek, 
Like a young envoy, sent by Health, 
ith gosy gifts upon her cheek ? 
‘Tis she—far off, through moonlight 


dim, 
" He knew his own betrothéd bride, 
She, who would rather die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside !— 
Her arms are round her lover now, 
His livid oheek to hers she presses, 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 
Tn the cool lake her loosen’ tresses. 
Ah ! once, how little did he think 
An hour would come, when he should 
abrink 


With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle arms, that were to him 
Holy ag is the cradling place 
OF Eden’s infant cherubim ! 
And now he yields—now turns away, 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in those proffer’d lips alone— 
Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never until that instant came 
Near his unask’d or without shame. 
‘Oh ! lot me only breathe the air, 
ne blessed air, that’s breathed by 
ee, 
And, whether on its wings it bear 
ange £8 death, ’tis sweet to me ! 
aes ink my tears, while yet they 
— 
Would that my bosom’s blood were 


balm, 
pag wee thon know’st, I'd shed it 
To give thy brow one minute’s calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 
Am I not thine—thy own loved 


bride— 
The one, the chosen one, whose place 
In life or death is by thy side ! 





4‘In the 
have orifices 
to bis tall; and that, efter living oné 
years, he bytids himself a funeral pile, singe a 


fees in hig SA which ave coutinoed 
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iret thon that she, whose only 
igot, 
In ‘this dim world, from thee hath 


one, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 
That must be hers, when thou art 


gone ? 
That I can live, and let thes go, 
Who art my life itself 1—No, no— 
When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too! 
Then turn to me, my own love, ture, 
Before like theo I fade and burn ; 
Cling to these cool lips, and share 
The last pure life that lingers there !’ 
She fails—she sinks—as dies the lamp 
In charnel airs or cavern- f 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes! 
One struggle—and his pain is past— 
Her lover is vo longer living ! 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 
Long kiss, which she expires in 
giving ! ‘ 


‘Sleep,’ said the Peri, as softly she 


stole 

The farewell sigh .of that vanishing 
soul, 

As true as e’er warm'd a woman's 
breast— 

‘Slcep on, in visions of odour rest, 

In balmier airs than ever yet stirr’d 

Th’ enchanted pile of that holy bird, 

bia ae at the last his own death 


ay,?— 
And in music and perfume dies away |) 


Thus saying, from her lips she spread 
Unearthly breathings through the 


place, 
And a her sparkling wreath and 
8 
Such lustre o’er each paly face, 
That like two lovely saints they seem’d 
Upon the eve of sierra | taken 
From their dim graves, in odqpr sleep- 


ing ;— 
While that benevolent Peri beam'a 





melodious air of different harmonies through his 


Sty organ flaps hie wings with a ty 
ch 
whlch tas fe te Wood an etna Hey 
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Like their angel, calmly keepin 

Watch o'er ee till their an 
would waken } 

But morn is blushing in the sky ; 
cigain the Peri soars above, 

Bearing to heaven that precious sigh 
Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 

Hi Eh eos her heart, with hope 


at 
The Elysian psim she soon shall win, 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 
Smiled as she gave that offering in ; 
Aud she already hears the trees 
Of Eden, with their tal bells 
a in that ambrosial breeze * 
That rom the Throne of Alla swells ; 
And she can see the starry bowls 
That lie around that lucid lake, 
Upon whose banks admitted souls 
Their first sweet draught of glory 
take !} 
But ah! even Peris’ hopes are vain — 
Again the Fates forbade, again 
Theimmébrtal barrier closed—‘not yet,’ 
The Angel said as, with regret, 
He shut from herthat glimpse of glory— 
‘True was the maiden, and her story, 
Written in light o’er Alla’s head, 
By seraph eyes shall long be read. 
But, Peri, see—the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not—holier far 
Than even this sigh the boon must be 
That te the Gates of Heaven for 
thee.’ 


e Now, upon Syria’s land of roses® 

Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 


(On the shores ofa quadrangular lake stand a 
it magiak, bt be made of stars, out of which 
souls prodestined to enjoy fel drink the 
oryatal wave,’— fea ¢ Descrip- 
tion of the Mahometan Paradise, in his Beauties 


v2 Hiharigs hn that Sia had te amo 

an ¢ 6¢ OF rose 

Ta ei hat country haa besn always famous: 
tt) 


Suristan, Bowes, 
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Ta one, who look’d from upper air 
O'er all th’ enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the 


a 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair = aia shining streams, with 


ra 

Of golden melons on their banks. 

More golden where the sunlight falls ;— 

Gay lizards, glittering on the walls? 

Of ruin’d shrines, busy and bright, 

As they were all alive with light ;— 

saa sti more splendid, numerous 
oc 


Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 

With their rich restless wings, that 
gleam 

Variously in the crimson beam 

Of the warm west,—as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mino, or made 

OF tearless rainbows, such as span 

Th’ unclouded skies of Periatan ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that 


come, 
Of shepherd's ancient reed,‘ with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine 
Banqueting through the flowery 
vales ;— 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of 


thine, 
And woods, so full of nightingales !5 


But aes can charm the luckless 
ori ; 
Her soul is sad—her wings are weary— 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that , once his own, ' 
eband 


Flingi their 
Like dials, which the wizard, Time, 
Had raised to count his ages by ! 


Yet haply there may lie conceal’d 
Bencath those chambers of the sun, 


great court of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, 
amounted to many thousands: the the 
walls, and stones of the ruwnod buildings, were 
oe Te Soh So have ae is still a pastoral 
nx, or *a pipe, & o 

instrument in pele ht 

5 And woods, 80 full of nightingales,—‘ The river 
Jordan is on both sides beset with Hétle, ee 
and pleasant woods, arnong whith thousands 

htingales warbie all together.'-—-Theusael, 

The Temple of the Bun et Baatbnc, 
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Some amulet of genw, anneal’d 
In upper fires, sonte tablet seal’d =” 
ith the great name of Solomon, 
Which, spell’d by her illumined eyes, 
May teach her where, beneath the 
moon, 
In earth or ocean lies the boon, 
The charta, that can restore so soon, 
An erring Spirit to the skies ! 


Cheer’d by this hope, she bends her 
thither ;—- 
Still laughs the radiant eye of heaven, 
Nor have the golden bowers of even 
[n the rich west to wither ;— 
When, o'er the vale of Balbec winging 
Slowly, she sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies, ! 
That flutter’d réund the jasmine stems, 
Like wingdd flowers or flying gems :— 
And, near the boy, who, tired with play, 
Now nestling ‘mid the roses lay, 
She saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret’s rustic fount* 


Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swift his h d brow he turn’d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat, 


Though never yet hath daybeam burn’d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, —~ 
Sullenly fierce—a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire; 
In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 
The rain’d maid—the shrine profaned— 
Oaths broken—andthethreshold stain’d 
With blood of guests !—there written, 


Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel's pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again ! 


A oemeaieael 





Se peneeeanemenenaed 


3 
1 *You béebold there a considerable number of 
& cesasthatte “spacer of toeatinal’ meses. the 
elegance of whose ce and their attire 
procure@ for them the name of Damsels.’— 
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Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften’d his spirit) look'd and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant’s play :— 
Though va be hene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 


But hark! the vesper call to prayer, 
As slow the orb of daylight sete, 
is rising sweetly on the air, 
From Syria’s thousand minarets ! 
The boy has started from the hed? 
Of flowers, where he had oar head, 


And down apon the fragrant 
MD forehead “to the 


Kneels, with his 
south, 
Lisping th’ eternal name of God 
m purity’s own cherub mouth, 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a cheba babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again ! 
Oh, on a sight—that heaven--that 


A goon which might have well be- 
uile 

E’en haughty Eblis of a sigh 

For glories lost and peace gone by ! 


And how felt he, the wretched Man 
Reclining there—while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of 


grace ? ; ar 
‘There was a time,’ he said, in mild, 
Hesrt-hombled tones — ‘thou blessed 
child ! 


- 


Turks as at the common hours of ‘or are on 
the road, or 80 employod as not to convente 
ttend the ues, are 








once to a moag obliged to 

execute that duty; nor are they ever known to 

fail, whatever bus ey en about, buat 

pray mgr mig 4 when the hour alarme them, in 

bo place they chance to stand on.’ davon 
r) f 
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When, young and ha as thou, 
I look’ aad ay ike thee—but Than 


now—’ 
He hung his head—each nobler aim 
and ope and feeling, which had 
slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o'er him, and he wept—he 
wept ! 
Blest tears of nt elgel tansy? ! 
In whose beni eeming flow 
Iselt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 


‘There’s a drop,’ said the Peri, ‘that | 


down from the moon 
Pulls: through the withering airs of 


une 
Upon Egypt’s land,! of so healing a 


power 
So balmy 4 virtue, that e’en in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health reanimates earth and 


skies |— 
Oh! is if not thus, thou man of sin, 
The pir tears of repentance fall ? 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 
One heavenly drop hath dispell'’d 
them all! 
And now—behold him kneeling there 
By the child’s side, in humble prayer, 
hile the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim through 
heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven ! 


éTwas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they linger’d yet, 
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There fell a light, more lovely far 
ever came sun or star, ~ 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek : 


To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor — 
But well th’ enraptured Peri knew 
"Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From heaven’s gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 


‘ Joy, joy for ever! my task is done—- 
The Gates are pass’d, and heaven is 


won |! 
Oh! am I not happy? Iam, I am— 
To thee, sweet Eden! how dark and 
8 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam,? 
ee fragrant bowers of Ambera- 
! 


‘Farewell, ye odours of earth, that die, 
Passing away like a loyer’s sigh ! 

My feast is now of the tooba tree,? 
Whose scent is the breath of eternity ! 


‘Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that 
shone 
re fairy wreath, so bright and 


rief, — 
Oh! what are the brightest that e’er 
have blown, 
To the lote-tree, springing by Alla’s 
Throne, * 
Whose flowers have a soul in every 
leaf ! 
Joy, joy for ever !—my task is done— 
The ea are pass’d, and Heaven is 
won 


‘ Anv this,’ said the Groat Chamberlain, ‘is poetry ! this flimsy manufacture 


of the brain, which, in comparison with the lofty 


and durable monuments of 


genius, is as the gold filigree-work of Zamara beside the eternal architecture of 





in 


’ The Nucta, or Miracalous Drop, which falls | the 
secon ted on 8t. John’s day, in June,!‘Touba,’ says D' 
and is supposed to have the effect of etopping the | or eternal iness. 


alace of Mahomet.—Sale’s Prelim. Diac. 
Herbelot, ‘signifies beatitude, 


‘ * Mahomet is described, in the 68rd ¢ of 

*The Country of Delight—the name of a| the Koran, as having seen the angel Gabriel ‘hy 

orince in the Kingdom ) vinnie y | the lote-tree, beyond which there is ho passing; 

Vand, a oe is called City of | near it is the Garden of Eternal Abode.’ 18 
dowels. Ara ig another of the cities of | tree, 5 commentators, stands in 

Jinnistan. seventh heayen, on the right hand of tha Throng 


5 The tree Tooba, that stands in Paradise in | of God, 


* 
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! After this gorgeous sentence, which, with » few more of the same 
kind, Fadladeen kept be him for rare and important scecagions, he proceaded to 
the anatomy of the short poem just recited. The lax and easy kind of metre 
in which it was written ought to be denounced, he said, -as one of the meng 
causes of the alarming growth cet in our times. If some check were no 
given to this lawless facility, we should soon be overrun by a race of bards aa 
numerous and as shallow as the hundred and twenty thonsand streams of 
Basra. They who succeeded in this style deserved chastisement for their very 
success ;~—as warriors have been punished, even after gaining a victory, because 
they had taken the liberty of gaining it in an irre or unesteblished manner. 
‘What, then, was to be said to those who failed ? to those who presumed, ag in 
the present lamentable inatance, to imitate the licence and ease of the bolder 
sons of song, without any of that grace or vigour which gave a dignity even to 
negligence ;--who, like them, flupg the jereed* carelessly, but not, like them, 
to the mark ;—‘and who,’ said he, raising his voice to excite a proper degree of 
wakefulness in his hearers, ‘ contrive to appear heavy and constrained in the 
midst of all the latitude they have allowed themselves, like one of those young 

s that dance before the Princess, who has the ingonuity to move as if her 
imbs were fettered in a pair of the lightest and loosest drawers of Masuli- 
tam ! 
1t was but little suitable, he continued, to the grave march of criticiam to 
follow this fantastical Peri, of whom they had just heard, through all her 
flights and adventures between earth and heaven, but he could not help ad- 
verting to the puerile conceiteduess of the Three Gifts which she is supposed te 
carry to the skies,—a drop of blood, forsooth, a sigh, and a tear! How the 
tirst of these articles was delivered into the Angel’s ‘ radiant hand’ he professed 
himself at a loss to discover; and as to the safe carriage of the sigh and the 
tear, such Peris and such poets were beings by far too incomprehensible for 
him even to guess how they managed such matters. ‘ But, in short,’ said he, 
‘it is a waste of time and patience to dwell longer upon a thing so inourably 
frivolous, —puny even among its own puny race, and such as only the Banyan 
Hospital for Sick Insects* should undertake.’ 

vain did Lalla Rookh try to soften this inexorable critic; in vain did 
she resort to her most eloquent commonplaces,— reminding him that poets were 
a timid and sensitive race, whose sweetness was not to be drawn forth, 
like that of the fragrant grass near the Ganges, by crushing and trampling upon 
them!—that severity often destroyed every chance of the perfection which i: 
demanded ; and that, after all, perfection was like the Mountain of the Talis- 





1 *3t is sald that tho rivers or streams of) with clean straw for them to repose on. Above 

Bordeh, and ernment an paar ot oo snd det, brow hahen rhe va for the? ne 
one es water, @ ise 

hundred and twenty thowsand streams.’—Bby | Bistls and inaocts,’ 
Haukal. itisseid that all animals know the Banyans 

*'The name of the javelin with which the | that the most timid approach them, and’ thet 
Easterns exercise,—Castellan, Maurse dea Otho- | birds will fly nearer to them than to other 
mons, tom. hi p, 161. sa hdc Gromiprd, 

® For a deseription of this Bon of the| * Whose sweetness oa eet ee Soe Feet 
Banyans, vids ‘ Parsons’ Travels,’ p. ‘This | like that of the fragrant apap Bongos, 
necount excited a desire of visi the Banyan | by crushing and trampling upon thom A very 
Hospital, as I had heard much of their benevo- | fragrant from the e of the Ganges, 
lence to all kinds of anivends that were citber | near Heridwar, which in «ome nlaces apyers 
sick, lame, or infirm, through age or aecident. | whole ee ee ee es 
On my arrival, there were presented te my view | odour.’-—Sir W, the Spibenard "he 
many horses, cows, and oxen, in one apartinent; | Ancients, 

another, doge, 
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man—no one had ever yet reached its summit.’ Neither these gentle axioms, 

, nor the #till gentler looks with which they were inculcated, could lower for one 
instant the elevation of Fadladeen’s eyebrows, or charm him into anything like 
enco ment, or even toleration, of her Poet. Toleration, indeed, was not among 
the ata, pap of Fadladeen :-—he carried the same spirit into matters of poetry 
and of religion, and, though little versed in the beauties or sublimities of either, 
was & eot master of the art of ution in both. His zeal, too, was the 
same in either pursuit; whether the game before him was pagans or poctasters, 
eee of cows, or writers of ve 

They had now arrived at the splendid city of Lahore, whose mausoleums and 
shrines, magni t and numberless, where Death seemed to share equal 
honours with Heaven, would have powerfully affected the heart and imagina- 
tion of Lalla Rookh, if feelings more of this earth had not taken entire posses- 
sion of her already. She was here met by messengers, despatched from Cash- 
mere, who informed her that the King had arrived in the valley, and was him- 
self supgrintending the sumptuous preparations that were making in the 
saloons of the Shalimar for her reception. The chill she felt on receiving this 
intelligence,—which to a bride whose heart was free and light would have 
brought only images of affection and pleasure,—convinoed her that her peace 
was gone for ever, and that she was in love, irretrievably in love, with young 
Feramorz. The veil, which this passion wears at first, had fallen off, and to 
know that she loved was now as painful as to love without knowing it had been 
delicious. Feramorz, too,—what misery would be his, if the aweet hours of 
intercourse so imprudently allowed them should have stolen into his heart the 
same fatal fascination as mto hers;—if, notwithstanding her rank, and the 
modest a he always paid to it, even he should have yielded to the influ- 
ence of those long and appy interviews, where music, poetry, the delightful 
scenes of nature,—all tended to bring their hearts close together, and to waken 
by every means that too ready passion, which often, like the young of the 
desert-bird, is warmed into life by the eyes alone |? She saw but one way to 
preserve herself from being culpable as well as unhappy, and this, however 
painful, she was resolved to adopt. Feramorz must no more be admitted to her 
presence. To have strayed so far into the dangerous labyrinth was wrong, but 
to linger in it, while the clue was yet in her hand, would be criminal. Though 
the heart she had to offer to the King of Bucharia might be cold and broken, 
it should at least be pure; and she must only try to forget the short vision of 
Rappineas she had enjoyed,—like that Arabian shepherd, who, in wandering 
into the wilderness, caught a glimpse of the Gardens of Irim, and then lost 
them again for ever !? 

The arrival of the young Bride at Lahore was celebrated in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. The rajas and omras in her train, who had kept at a 
certain distance during the journey and never encamped nearer to the Princess 
than was strictly necessary for her safeguard, here rode in splendid cavulcade 
through the city, and distributed the most costly presents to the crowd. 
Engines were erected in all the squares, which cast forth showers of confectionery 
mone the people; while the artizans, in chariota,* adorned with tinsel and 

ing strtamers, exhibited the badges of their respective trades through the 
atreets. Such brilliant displays of life and pageantry among the palaces, and 


4 ‘Wear this is a carious hill, ealled Koh} * The Arabians believe that the ostriches hatch 
the of the Talisman, because,| their young by only looking at them J, 
Doe etm gatdise ta Gaumdtn| | 8 cies Kaen mete alts os Ad 
me rl vol. ii. p, 
Kinneir, © Articone in Charice Oriented Tales, 
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domes, and gilded minarets af Lahore, made the city altogether like a place of 
enchantment ; i iy on tha de wien Calla Roel sce och ugete oven 
her journey, when she was accompanied to the gate by all the fairest and 
tichest of the ae yes Ser rode along bebween ranks of beautiful boys aud 
girls, who waved plates of gold and silver flowers over their heads! as they 
went, and then threw them to be gathered by the populace. 
For many days after their departure from Lahore, a considerable degrea of 
loom hung over the whole party. Lalla Rookh, who had intended to make 
eas her excuse for not admitting the young minstrel as usual to the pavilion, 
soon found that to er fe indisposition was unnecessary ;—Fadladeen felt the 
loss of the good road they had hitherto travelled, and was very near cursing 
Jehan-Guire (of blessed memory !) for not having continued his delectable alley 
of trees,” at least as far as the mountains of C ere ;—while the ladies, who 
had nothing now to do all day but to be fanned by peacocks’ feathers and 
listen, to F een, seemed heartily weary of the life they led, and, in spite of 
all the Great Chamberlain's criticiamsa, were tasteless enough to wish for the 
Poet again. One evening, as they were proceeding to their place of rest for the 
night, the Princess, who, for the freer enjoyment of the air, had mounted her 
favourite Arabian palfrey, in passing by a small grove heard the notes of a lute 
from within its leaves, and a voice, which she but too well knew, singing the 
following words :— 


Tell me not of jose above, Who that feels what love is here, 
If that world can give no bliss, All its falaehood—all its pain— 

Truer, happier than the love Would, for even elysium’s sphere, 
Which enalaves our souls in this ! Risk the fatal dream again ? 

Tell me not of Houris’ eyes ;— Who, that midst a desert’s heat 
Far from me their dangerous glow, Sees the waters fade away, 


If those looks that light the skies Would not rather die than meet 
Wound like some that burn below ! Streams again as false as they ? 


The tone of melancholy defiance in which these words were uttered, went to 
Lalla Rookh’s heart ;—and, as she reluctantly rode on, she could not help feel- 
ing it as a sad but sweet certainty that Feramorz was to the full as enamoured 
and miserable as herself. 

The place where they encamped that evening was the first delightful aps 
they had come to since they left Lahore. On one side of them was a grove full 
of small Hindoo pr a and planted with the most graceful trees of the East; 
where the tamarind, the cassia, and the silken plantains of Ceylon were 
mingled in rich contrast with the high fan-like foliage of the Palmyra,— that 
favourite tree of the luxurious bird that lights up the chambers of its nest with 
fire-flies.* In the middle of the lawn where the pavilion stood there was a 
tank surrounded by small mangoe-trees, on the clear cold waters of which 
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1 Feriahta. ; Guire from Agra to Lahors, is planted with trecs 
Waved plates of gold and silver over | on each side. 

their heads, —* Or rather,’ says Soott, upon the| His delectable allay eon 4 road {x 250 

which this is taken, | leagues in length. It has ‘little pyramids or 

the of a flower. | turrets,’ says Burnier, ‘ erected evcry ger 8 

They are still used in India to distribute in | to mark the and frequent wells to sfurd 

cherity, and, on orig pia agke by the parse- ape oer ae ens Beck en 

or Sanat t 
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floated multitudes of the beautiful red lotus, while at a distance stood the ruins 
of a strange and awful-looking tower, which seemed old enongh to have been 
the temple of some religion no longer known, and which spoke the voice of 
desolation in the midst of all that m and loveliness. is singular ruiz 
excited the wonder and conjectures of all. Lalla Rookh guessed in vain, and 
the all-pretending Fadladeen, who had never till this journey been beyond the 
precincts of Delhi, was proceeding most learnedly to show that he knew nothing 
whatever about the matter, when one of the ladies suggested, that perhaps 
Feramorz could satiafy their curiosity. They were now approaching his native 
mountains, and this tower might be a relic of some of those dark superstitions 
which had prevailed in that country before the light of Islam dawned upon it. 
The Chamberlain, who usually preferred his own ignorance to the best know- 
ledge that any one else could give him, was by no means pleased with this 
officious reference ; and the Princess, too, was about to interpose a faint word 
of objection, but, before either of them could speak, a slave was despatched for 
Feramosz, who, in a very few minutes, vi teal before them,—looking so pale 
and unhappy in Lalla Rookh’s eycs, that she already repented of her cruelty in 
having so long excluded him. 

That venerable tower, he told them, was the remains of an ancient Fire- 
ore built by those Ghebers or Persians of the old religion, who, many 
hundred years since, had fled hither from their Arab conquerors,* preferring 
liberty and their altars in a foreign land to the alternative of apostacy or perse- 
cution in their own. It was impossible, he added, not to feel interested m the 
many glorious but unsuccessful struggles which had been made by these original 
natives of Persia to cast off the yoke of their bigoted conquerors. Like their 
own Fire in the Burning Field at Bakou,’ when euppreeed in one place, they 
had but broken out with fresh flame in another ; and, as a native of Cashmerc,* 
of that fair and Holy Valley, which had in the same manner become the prey 
of strangers, and seen her ancient shrines and native princes swept away before 
the march of her intolerant invaders, he felt a sympathy, he owned, with the 
sufferings of the persecuted Ghebers, which cvery monument like this before 
them but tended more powerfully to awaken. 

It was the first time that Feramorz had ever ventured upon, so much prose 
before Fadladeen, and it may easily be conceived what effect such prose as this 
must have produced upon that most orthodox and most pagan-hating personage. 
fie sat for some minutes aghast, ejaculating only at intervals, ‘ Bigoted conque- 
rors !—sympathy with Fire- isla al ’'—while Feramorz, happy to take 
advantage of this almost speechless horror of the Chamberlain, proceeded to say 
that he knew a melancholy story, connected with the events of one of those 
brave ee of the Fire-worahi pers of Persia against their Arab masters, 
which, if the evening was uot too far advanced, he should have much pleasure 


' On the clear cold waters of which floated mul- Delhi’—M. Anguetil, Mémoires de U Académie, 
titudes of the beautiful red lotus.—‘ Here is a tom xxxi. p. 346, 
large pagoda by a tank, on the water of which * The ‘Ager ardens,’ described by Kempfer, 
float multitudes of the beautiful red lotus; the Amenitat, Azot. 
flower is larger than that of the white water- ‘¢ As a natwe of Cushmere, which had in the 
lily, and is the most lovely of the nymphmas I same manner become the prey of strangers 
havo seen.'—Mrs, Grant's Journal of a Residence ‘Cashmere (say its historians) had its own 
in Indta, Princes 4000 years before its conquest by Akhar 
; in 1685. Akbar would have found some diffi- 
culty to reduce this prradise of the Indias, 
greseewneen pee wee een ee een a --- situated as it is, within such 8 fortress of motin- 
du Kerman: plusieurs choisirent taing, bat ite monarch, Yusef Khan, was 
pour retraite la Tartarie et la Chine; d'autres betrayed by his Omrahs,'—Pesnant, 
warrétécent sur lewbords da Gange, & l'est de 
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in being allowed ta relate to the Princess. It was impossible for Lalla Rookh 
to refuse ; he had never before looked half so animated, and when he spoke of 
the Holy Valley his eyes had sparkled, she thought, like the talismanic 


characters on the scimitar of Solomon. 


Her consent was therefore most readily 


granted, and while Fadladeen sat in unspeakable dismay, expecting treason and 
the 


abomination in every line, the poet thus began his story o 


'T1s moonlight over Oman’s Sea ;° 
Her banks of pearl and palmy isles 
Bask in the night-beam beauteously, 
And her blue waters sleep in smiles. 
"Tis moonlight in Harmozia's? walls, 
And iacugh 
Where, some hours since, was heard the 


sw 

Of trumpet and the clash of zel,‘ 

Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell ,— 

The peaceful sun, whom better suits 
The music of the bulbul’s nest, 

Or the light touch of lovers’ lutes, 
To sing him to his golden rest ! 

Wi hush’d—there’s not a breeze in 
motion ; 

Ihe shore is silent as the ocean. 

If zephyrs come, so light they come, 
Nor leafisstirr’d nor waveis driven ;— 

The wind-tower on the Emir’s dome® 
Can hardly win a breath from heaven. 


Even he, that tyrant Arab, s'eeps 
Calm, while a nation round him weeps; 
While curses load the air he breathes, 
And falchions from unnumber’d sheaths 
Are starting to avenge the shame 
His race hath brought on Iran’s® name. 
Hard, heartless Chief, unmoved alike 
Mid eyes that weep, and swords that 
strike ;— . 
One of that saintly, murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given, 
Who think through unbelievers’ blood 
Lies their directest path to heaven. 


eet ee oe reper 


1 Hie story of the Fire-worskippers.—Voltaire 
tells us that in his Trag dy ‘ Les Guébres,’ he 
was generally supposed to have alluded to the 
Jansenists; and I should not be surprised if 
this story of the Fire-worshippers were found 
capable of a similar doubleness of application. 

The Persian Gulf, sometimes so called, 
phen separates the shores of Persia and 
f, 


* The present on, a town on the 
Persian Fre of the Gul : 
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® A Moorish instrument of music, 
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her Emir’s porphyry halls, | N. 


ire-worship- 


One, who will pause and kneel unshod 

In the warm blood his hand hath 
pour'd, 

To mutter o’er some text of God 

Engraven on his rceking sword ;’— 

ay, who can coolly note the line, 

The letter of those words divine, 

To which his blade, with searching 


art, 
Had sunk into its victim’s heart ! 


Just Alla! what must be thy look, 
When such a wretch before thee 


stands 
Unblushing, with thy Sacred Book,— 
Turning the leaves with blogd-stain’d 
hands, 
And wresting from its page sublime 
His creed of lust and hate and crime ? 
Even as those hees of Trebizond, — 
Which from the sunniest flowers that 


glad 
With their pure smile the gardens 
round, 
Draw venom forth that drives men 
mad !8 


Never did fierce Arabia send 
A satrap forth more direly great; , 
Never was [ran doom'd to bend 
Beneath a yoke of deadlier weight. 
Her throne had fallen—her pride was 
erush’d— 
Her sons were willing slaves, nor 
blush'd, 


C meaiiaetoand 


5 *At Gambaroon, and other places in Pcrsia, 
they have towers for the purpose of catching the 
wind, and cooling the houses. —Ze Bruyn, 

6 ‘Iran is the truc general name fowtbe empire 
of Persia.’— Asiat. Res. Due. 5. 

7 On the blades of their scimitars some verse 
from the Koran is nsually inscribed.’—Rusuel 

8 ‘There is a kind of Rhododendron about 
Trebizond, whose flowers the bee feeds upon, 
and the honey thence drives people ‘es 
Lourndfort, 
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In their own land,—no more their 


To crouch beneath a stranger’s throne. 
Her towers, where Mithra once had 
burn’d, ; 
To Moslem shrines—oh, shame !—were 
turn’d ; 
Where slaves, converted by the sword, 
Their mean, apostate worship pour'd, 
And cursed the faith their sires adored. 
Yet has she hearts, ’mid all this ill, 
O'er all this wreck, high buoyant still 
With hope and vengeance ;—hearts 
that yct,— 
Like gems, in darkness issuing rays 
They’ve treasured from the sun that’s 


set, — 
Beam all the light of long-lost days! 
And swords she hath, nor weak nor 


slow 

To second all such hearts can dare ; 
As he shall know, well, dearly know, 

Who , sleeps in moonlight luxury 
Tranquil 48 if his spirit la 

ranquil as if his spiri 
Becalm’d in Heaven's apEmora ray ! 
Sleep on—for purer eyes than thine 
Those waves are hush’d, those planets 


shine. 
Sleep on, and be thy rest unmoved 
By the white moonbeam’s dazzling 
power ;— 
None but the loving and the loved 
Should be awake at this sweet hour. 


And see—where, high above those rocks 
That o’er the deep their shadows 


fling, 


* * Their kings wore plumes of black herons’ 


feathers upon the right side, as a badge of 


ci ii aa ; 
* ‘The Fountain of. Youth, by 8 Mahometan 
tradition, is situated in some dark region of the 
East.’—~2ichardson, 

3 Arabia Felix. 

$ Who, tull’d in cool kioek or bower.—‘In the 
midet of tye garden is the chiosk, that is, e large 
room, commonly beautified with a fine foun 
in the midat of it. It is raised nine or ten steps, 
and incloscd with gilded lattices, round which 
vines, jewsamines, and honeysuckles make a sort 
of green wall: large trees are planted round this 
place, which is the scene of t greatest plea- 
sures,*—- Mf, wy. Mi 


. W. Montagt. 
§ Before their mirrors count the time.-The 
women of the 


Last are never without their) 
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Yon turret stands ;—where ebon locks, 
As glossy as a heron’s wing 
Upon the turban of a king,' 
Hang from the lattice, long and wild,— 
Tis she, that Emir’s blooming child, 
All truth and tenderness and 
Though born of such ungentle race ;— 
An image of Youth’s fairy Fountain 
Springing in a desolate mountain !3 


Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 

Is beauty, curtain’d from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light ! 
Unseen by man’s disturbing eye,— 

The flower, that blooms beneath the 


sea, 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 
Hid in more chaste obscurity ! 
So, Hinda, have thy face and mind, 
Like holy mysteries, lain enshrined. 
And oh, what transport for a lover 
To lift the veil that shades them o’er ! 
Like those who, all at once, discover 
In the lone deep some fairy shore, 
Where mortal never trod before, 
And sleep and wake in scented airs 
No lip had ever breathed but theirs ! 


Beautiful are the maids that Gide, 
On summer eves, through Yemen’s® 


dales, 
And bright the glancing looks they hide 
Behind their litters’ roseate veils ;— 
And brides, as delicate and fair 
As the white jasmine flowers they wear, 
Hath Yemen in her blissful clime, 
Who, lull'd in cool kiosk or bower* 
Before their mirrors count the time,5 


eed ———— heme 





looking-glasses. ‘In Barbary,’ says Shaw, ‘ they 
Meu upon Chale breseta. tee chee Well aoe ap 
upon will n 
them aside, even when, after the peg ects ad 
day, they are obliged to go two or three miles 
bi a pitcher or a goat’s-skin to fetch water.’— 
‘ravele, 
In other of Asia gas Stee little looking- 
female on their thumbs, ‘ Hence (and from the 
otus being considered the emblem of beanty) is 
the meaning of the following mute intercourse ef 
two lovers before their parents -~ 
*He with salnte of deference due 
A lotus to his forehead presa’d; 
She raised her nifrror to 


Then turn'd i joward one s 
Asiatic Miroctlown eck. ii 
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And grow still lovelier every hour. Blackens the mirror of the deep? 
But never yet hath bride or maid Whom waits she all this lonely night ? 
In Araby’s gay harams smiled, Too rough the rocks, too bold the 


ae boasted brightness would not 
e 
Before Al Hassan’s blooming child. 


Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant’s dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman’s loveliness ;— 
With eyes so pure, that from their 


ray 
Dark vice would turn abash’d away, 
Blinded like serpents, when they gaze 
Upon the emcrald’s virgin blaze !! 
Yet, fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this ! 
A soul, too, more than half divine, 
Where, through some shades of 
earthly feeling, 
Religion’s noften'd glories shine, 
Like light through summer foliage 


stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy tvo, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere ! 


Such is the maid who, at this hour, 
Hath risen from her restless sleep, 
And sits alone in that high bower, 
Watching the still and shining deep. 
! "twas not thus, —with tearful eyes 
And beating heart,—she used to 


e 
On sis magnons earth and skies, 

In her own land, in happier days. 
Why looks she now so anxious down 
Among those rocks, whoserugged frown 


} *They say that if a snake or serpent fix his 
eyes on the lustre of those stones (emeralds), he 
immediately becomes blind.'’—Asmed ben Abda- 
lazie, Treatise on Jewels. 
sometimes oo bat, that the people are obliged to 

20 e are o 
lie all day in the water.—-Marro Polo. % 
This mountain 18 generally sup to be 
— accessible. Struy says, ‘I can weil assure the 
feader that their n is not true, who 6 
pose this mount to be e’ He ad 
* the lower of the monzitain is clondy, 
misty, and dark, the middlemost part very 


steep, ; 
For man to scale that turret’s height !— 


So deem’d at least her thoughtful sire, 
When high, to catch the cool night- 


air, 
After the daybeam’s withering fire,* 

He built hor bower of freshness there, 
And had it deck’d with costliest skill, 

And fondly thought it safe as fair :— 
ager neil dreamer! think so 

oti 

Nor wake to learn what fove can 

dare — 
Love, all-defying Love, who secs 
No charm in trophies won with ease ;— 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Are pluck'd on danger’s precipice ! 
Bolder than they, who not dive 

For pearls, but when the sen’s at rest, 
Love, in the tempest moat alive, 

Hath ever held that pearl the best 
¥le finds beneath the stormiest water ! 
Yes—Araby’s unrivall’d daughter, 
Phone high that tower, that rock-way 

rude, 

There’s one who, but to kiss thy 


check, 
Would climb th’ untrodden solitude 
Of Ararat’s tremendous peak,?® 
And think its steeps, though dark and 
dread, 
eas pathways, if to thee tha, 
ed ! 
E’en now thou seest the flashing spray, 
That lights his oar’s impatient way ;— 
E’en now thou hear’st the sudden shock 
Of his swift bark against the rock, 


and like clouds of snow, but the upper regione 
perfectly calm.’—-1t was on this mountain that 
the Ark was supposed to have rested after the 
Deluge, and part of it they say priste there 
still, which Struy thus gravel unts for:— 
‘ Whereas none cpn remember that the air on the 
pe of the hill did ever change or was subject 
either to wind or erly iho {a presumed to ba 
the reason that the Ark has endured so long with- 
out being rotten.’— Vide Carreri’s 

where the Doctor langhs at this whole account 
Mount Ararat. 
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And stretchest down thy arms of snow, 
As if to lift him from below ! 

Like her to whom, at dead of a es 
The bridegroom, with his locks of light,? 
Came, in the flush of love and pride, 
And sealed the terrace of his bride ;— 
When, as she saw him rashly spring, 
And midway up in danger cling, 

She flung him down her long black 


lair, 
Exelaiming breathless, ‘There, love, 
there !’ 
And scarce did manlier nerve uphold 
The hero Zal in that fond hour, 
Tham wings the youth who, fleet and 


Now climbs the rocks to Hinda’s 
bower. 
See—light as up their granite steeps 
The rock-goats of Arabia clamber,? 
Fearless from crag to crag he leaps, 
And now is in the maiden’s chamber. 


She loves—but knows not whom she 
loves, 
Nor what his race, nor whence he 
came ;— 
Like one who meets, in Indian groves, 
Some beauteous bird, without a name, 
Brought by the last ambrosial brevze, 
From isles in th’ undiscover’d seas, 
To show his plumage for a day 
To wondering eyes, and wing away ! 
Will he thus fly—her nameless lover ? 
Alla forbid ! ’twas by a moon 
As fair as this, while singing over 
Some ditty to her soft Kanoon,3 
Alone at this same witching hour, 
She first beheld his radiant eyes 
Gleam een the lattice of the bower, 
Where nightly now they mix their 


sighs ; 
And thought some spirit of the air 
(For what could waft a mortal there ?) 
Was peve ee his moonlight way 
To listen to her lonely lay ! 





1 In one of the books of the Shah N&meh, when 
Zal (a celebrated hero of Persia, remarkable for 
his white hair) comes to the terrace of his mis- 
tress Rodahver at night, she lets down her long 
tresses to assist him in bis ascent; he, however, 
pins oy it in a leas romantic way—by fixing his 
crook in a projecting beam.—-Champion’s Ferdosi. 
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This fancy ne’er hath left her mind: 
And—though, when terror’s swoon 
had past, 
She saw a youth, of mortal kind, 
Before her in obeisance cast, — 
Yet often since, when he hath spoken 
Strange, awful words,—and gleams 
have broken 
From his dark eyes, too bright to bear, 
Oh! she hath fear’d her soul was 


ven 
To Bs unhallow’d child of air, 
Some erring spirit cast from heaven, 
Like those angelic youths of old, 
Who burn’d for maids of mortal mould, 
Bewilder’d left the glorious skies, 
And lost their heaven for woman’s eyes! 
Fond girl, nor fiend nor angel he, 
Who woos thy young simp city ; 
But one of earth’s impassion’d sons, 
As warm in love, aa fierce in ire 
As the best heart whose current runs 
Full of the Day-god’s living fire ! 


But quench’d to-night that ardour 


seems, 
And pale his cheek, and sunk his 
brow ;— 
Never before, but in her dreams, 
Had she beheld him pale as now : 
ae oe were dreams of troubled 
cep, 
From which ’twas joy to wake and 


weep ; 
Visions, that will not be forgot, 

But sadden every waking scene, 
Like warning ghosts, that leave the spot 


All wither'd where they once have 
been ! 

‘How sweetly,’ said the trembling 
maid, 


Of her own gentle voice afraid, 

So long had they in silence stood, 
Looking upon that tranquil flood— 

‘ How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To-night upon yon leafy isle ! 





$ “On the lofty hills of Arabia Petrea are rock- 
g oats.’ — WV; sebuh rv. 

3 *Canun, espdce de psalterion, avec des cordes 
do boyaux; les dames en touchent dans le ser- 
rail, avec des d armées de pointes de 
cooc,’--Toderini, translated by De Cournand., 
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Oft, in my faney’s wanderinge, 
I’ve wish’d that little isle had wings, 
And we, within its fairy bowers, 
Were wafted off to seas unknown, 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 
And we night live, love, die alone ! 
Far from the cruel and the cold,— 
Where the bright eyes of ae only 
Should come around us, to behold 
A paradise so pure and lonely ! 
Would this be world enough for tle ? 
Playful she turn’d, that he might see 
‘he passing smile her cheek put on ; 
But when she marked how mournfnlly 
His eyes met hers, that smile was 
gone ; 
And, bursting into heartfelt tears, 
‘Yes, yes,’ she cried, ‘my hourly fears, 
. y oe have boded all too A li 
e —for ever part—to-night !— 
I Ae alee knew it could not last— 
*T was bright, *twas heavenly, but ‘tis 
past ! 
Oh ! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black cyc, 
But when it eame to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die ! 
Now too—the joy most like divine 
Of all I ever dreamt or knew, 
To sce thee, hear thee, call thee mine,— 
Oh, misery ! must I lose that too? 
Yet go—on peril’s brink we meet ;— 
Those frightful rocks —that treache- 
rous sea— 
No, never come again—though sweet, 
aapues heaven, it may be death to 


ee, 
Farewell—and blessings on thy way, 
Where’er thou go’st, beloved stranger! 
Better to sit and watch that ray, 
And think thee safe, though far away, 
Than have thee near me, and in 
danger !’ 


‘ Danger ! oh, tempt me not to boast—’ 

The youth exclaim’d —~‘ thou little 
know'st 

What he can brave, who, born and nurst 

In Danger’s paths, has dared her worst ! 
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Upon whose ear the a -word 
(Of strife and death is hourly breaking; 
Who sleeps with head upon the sword 
His fever’d hand must grasp in 
waking ! 
Danger !— 


then, 
And we may meet—oft meet again ? 


‘Say on—thou fear'st not 


*Oh ! look not so,—bencath the skies 

I now fear nothing but those eyes. 

If aught on earth could charm or force 

My spirit from its destined course,— 

If aught could make this soul forget 

The bond to which its seal 18 cet, 

*Twould be those eyes ;—they, only 
they, 

Could melt that sacred seal away ! 

But no— tis fix’d—my awful doom 

Is fix’d—on this side of the tomb 

We meet no more—why, why did 
Heaven 

Mingle two souls that earth ‘has riven, 

Has rent asunder, wide as ours ? 

O Arab maid! as soon the powers 

Of light and darkness may combine, 

As I be link’d with thee or thine ! 

Thy Father— 


‘Holy Alla save 

His grey head from that lightning 
lance ! 

Thou know’st him not—he Joves the 
brave ; 

Nor lives there under heaven’s ex- 

panse » 

One who would prize, would worship 


thee, 
And thy bold spirit, more than he. 
Oft when, in childhood, I have play’d 
With the bright falchion by his side, 
I’ve heard him swear his lisping maid 
In time should be a warrior’s bride. 
And still, whene’er, at haram hours, 
1 take him cool sherbets and flowers, 
He tells me, when in playful tnood, 
A hero shall my bridegroom be, 
Since maids are best in battle woo'd, 
And won with shouts of victory ! 
Nay, turn not from me—thou alone 
Art form’d to make both hearts thy 
own, 
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Go—join his sacred ranks — thou 
know’st 
Th’ unholy strife these Persians 


wage :— 
Good Heaven, that frown |—even now 
thou glow’st 7 
With more than mortal warrior’s 


rage. 
Haste to the camp by ipbne f light, 
And, when that sword is raised in fight, 


Qh, still remember, Love and I 
Beneath its shadow trembling lie ! 
One victory o’er those Slaves of Fire, 
Those impious Chebcrs, whom my sire 
Abhors——’ 
° ‘Hold, hold—thy words 
are death—’ 
The stranger cried, as wild he flung 
His mantle back, and show'd beneath 
The Gheber helt that round him 
clung.}— 
‘Here, maiden, look—weep—blush to 


see 
All that fhy sire abhors in me ! 
Yes—J am of that impious race, 

Those Slaves of Fire, who, morn and 


even, 

Hail] their Creator’s dwelling-place 
Among the living lights of heaven !? 

Yes—J am of that ontcast few, 

To [ran and to vengeance true, 

Who curse the hour your Arabs came 

To desolate our shrines of flame, 

And swear, before God’s burning cye, 

To break our country’s chains, or die | 

Phy bigot sire—nay, tremble not— 
He, who gave birth to those dear 

eyes, 


_ 


1 *They (the Ghebers) lay so much stress on 
their cushee or girdle, as not to dare to be an in- 
stant withont it’—Grose’s Voyage. ‘Le jeune 
homme nia d’abord la chose; mais, ayant été 
dépouilié de sa robo, et la large ceinture qu’ll 
portoit comme Ghebro,’ &c. &c.— D’ Herbelot, art, 
Agduani. 

qf Pour se distinguer des idolutres de I’Inde, les 
Guebres ap coisnent tous d'un cordon de laine, 
ou de poil de chameau,.’—Hncyclopédie Frangotee. 

D’Herbelot says this belt was generally of 


leather. 

2 They su the Throne of the Almighty 
is seated in the sun, and hence their worship of 
that lum .— Honway, 

‘ Au to fire, the Ghebers place tha spring-head 
Sit in that globe of fire, the sah, by them called 


bras, or , to which they pay the highest 
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With me is sacred as the spot 
From which our fires of worship rise! 
But a eee him [I sought that 
night, 
When, from my waich-boat on the 


Bea, 

I caught this turret’s glimmering light, 
And up the rude rocks desperately 
Rush’d to my prey—thou know’st the 

rest-— 


I climb’d the gory vulture’s nest, 

And found a trembling dove within :— 

Thine, thine the victory—thine the 
sin— 

Tf Lovehath made one thought his own, 

That vengeance claims tirst—last— 
alone ! 

Oh! had we never, never met, 

Or could this heart e’en now forget 

How link’d, how )bless’d, we might 
have been, 

Had fate not frown’d so dark between ! 

Hadst thou been born a Persian maid, 

Inneighbouring valleys had we dwelt, 
Through the same fields in childhood 

play’d, 

At the same kindling altar knelt,— 
Then, then, while all thosenamelessties, 
Jn which the charm of country lies, 
Had round our hearts been hourlyspun, 
Till Iran’s cause and thine were one ;— 
While in thy lute’s awakening sigh 
I heard the voice of days pore by, 
And saw in every smile of thine 
Returning hours of glory shine !— 
While the wrong’d Spirit of our Land 

Lived, look’d, and spoke her wrongs 

through thee,— 

reverence, in gratitude for the manifold benefits 
flowing from its ministerial omniscience. But 
they are so far from confounding the subordina- 
tion of the servant with the majesty of ite Cre- 
ator, that they not only attribute no sort of sense 
or reasoning to the sun or fire in any of its opera- 
tions, but consider it asa abt eoror blind in- 
strument, directed and governed by the immediate 
impression on it of the will of God; but ian de 
not even give that luminary, all-giorious aa it is, 
more than the second rank amongst his works, 
reserving the first for that stupendous ag ap 
of divine power, the mind of man.’— ¢ The 
false charges brought against the religion of 
these people by their Mussulman tyrants ie bat 
one proof among many of the truth of this writer's 
remark, ‘that calumny is often added to oppres- 
sion, if but for the sake of justifying it.’ 
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God! who could then this sword with- 
stand ? 
Its every flash were victory ! 


But now-—estranged, divorced for ever, 
Far as the grasp of Fate can sever ; 
Our only ties what love bas wove,— 
bier friends, and country, sunder’d 
wide ;— 
Aud then, then only, true to love, 
When false to all that’s dear beside ! 
Thy father, [ran’s deadliest foe— 
Thyself, perhaps, een now—but no— 
Hate never look’d so lovely yet ! 
No-—sacred to thy soul will be 
The land of him who could forget 
All but that bleeding land for 
thee ! 
When other eyes shall see, unmoved, 
Her widows mourn, her warriors fall, 
Thou'lt think how well one Gheber 
loved, 
And for Ais sake thou’lt weep for all! 
But look——’ 
With sudden start he turn’d 
And pointed to the distant wave, 
Where lights, like charnel meteors, 
bard 


Bluely, as o'er some seaman's grave ; 
And fiery darts, at intervals,? 

Flew up all sparkling from the main, 
As if each star that nightly falls, 

Were shooting back to heaven again. 
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‘ My asignal-lights !—I must away— 
Both, both ae ruin’d, if I stay. : 
Farewell—sweet life! thou cling'st in 
vain— : 
Now—Vengeance! I am thine again,’ 
Fiercely he broke away, nor atopp’d 
Nor look’d—but from the lattice 
dropp'd 
Down ’mid the pointed crags beneath, 
As if he fled from love to death. 
While pale and mute young Hindastood, 
Nor moved, till in the silent flood 
A momentary plunge below 
Startled her from her trance of woe ;— 
Shrieking she to the lattice flew, 
‘1 come —1 come—if in that tide 
Thou sleep st to-night—T’ll sleep there 


too, 
In death’s cold wedlock by thy side. 
Oh ! I would ask no happier be 
Than the chill wave my love lies 
under ;— 
Sweeter to rest together dead, 
Far sweeter than to live dsunder !’ 
But no—their hour is not yet come— 
Again she sees his pinnace fly, 
Wafting him fleetly to his home, 
Where’er thatill-starr’d home may lie; 
And calm and smooth it seem’d to win 
Its moonlight way before the wind, 
As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor Jeft one breaking heart behind ! 


TuHE Princess, whose heart wags sad enough already, could have wished that 
Feramorz had chosen a less melancholy story ; as it is only to the happy that 
tears area luxury. Her ladies, however, were by no means sorry that love was 
once more the Poet's theme; for when he spoke of love, they said, bis voice 
was as sweet as if he had chewed the leaves of that enchanted tree, which 


grows over the tomb of the musician, Tan-Sein.? 
Their road all the morning had lain through a very dreary country ;— 
through valleys, covered with a Jow bushy jungle, where, in more than one 


place, the awful signal of the bamboo ataff, 


4*The Mameluke that were in the other 
when it was dark, used to shoot up a sort 
fiery arrows into the air, which in some measure 
resembled lightuing or falling satars,’—Baum- 


$ That tree whick grows over the tomb of Tan- 


Seia,—‘ At Gualior is a small tomb to the me- | th 


mory of Tan-Sein, a musician of incomparable 
skill v aae flourished at the court of Akbar, The 
tomb is ov 


ed b ncerning 
Which h caberetioar uation geevtlin ther Ee 


with the white flag at ita top, 


chewing of its leaves will give an extraordinary 
melody to the voice.’—Journey Srom Agra to 


Ousein, by W. Hunter, Esq. 

3 The auful signal of the bamboo-staf'.—‘ It is 
usual to place a small white triangular flag, fixed 
to a bam staff of ten or iecorel ong, at 

@ man. 
choly, not sid of apprehen. 
n v en- 

Af . vol. ii. appre 


e place where a tiger has 
The sight of these ree 
sion,’ — Oriental Sports, 
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reminded the traveller that in that very spot the tiger had made some human 


-creature his victim. 


It was therefore with much pleasure that they arrived at 


sunset in a safe and lovely glen, and encamped under one of those holy trees, 


whose smooth columns and sp 
temples of religion. 
ornamented with the most beautiful 
mirrors to the young ladies, as they 
acer eae Here, while, as usual 


leaning against a branch of the tree, thus continu 


Tne morn hath risen clear and calm, 
And o’er the Green Sea palely shines,? 

Revealing Bahrein’s? groves of palm, 
And lighting Kishma’s amber vines. 

Fresh smell the shores of Araby, 

While ibezes from the Indian sea 

Blow round Sclama’s‘ sainted cape, 
And curl the shining flood beneath, — 

Whose waves are rich with many a grape, 
A cocoa-nut and flowery wrea 

Which pious seamen, as they pass'd, 

Had toward that holy headland cast— 

Oblationseto the Genii there 

For gentle skies and breezes fair ! 

The nightingale now bends her fight® 

From the high trees, where all the night 
Shesungso sweet, with none tolisten ; 

And hides her from the morning star 
Wherethickets of pomegranate glisten 

In the clear dawn,—bes cyled o’er 
With dew, whose night-drops would 

not stain 

The best and brightest scimitar® 

That ever youthful Sultan wore 

; On the first morning of his reign ! 


And see—the Sun himself !—on wings 
Of glory up the east he springs. 





1 Beneath the shade some plous hands had 
erected, &.—'The Ficus indica is called-the 
Pagod Tree and Tree of Councils; the first from 
the idols placed under its shade; the second, be- 
cause mectings were held under {ts cool branches. 
Tn some places it ,is believed to be the haunt of 
apectres, as the ancient spreading oaks of Wales 
nee beth cae "i Ly ers are te decane 
e shade Sillars of stone, or elegan 
carved and ornamented with the most besuti 
porcelain to supply the use of mirrors,’— Pennant. 
* The Persian Guif.—‘To dive for pearls in 
the Green Sea, or Persian Guilf,’—Sir W. Jones. 
* Islands in the Gulf. 
* Or Selemeh, the genuine name of the head- 
of the Gulf, rata 
W 


land at the ane « 
called Cape Musseldom. ‘The Indians, 


reading roofs seem to destine them for natural 
Beneath the shade, some pious hands had erected? pillars 

rcelain, which now supplied the use of 
justed their hair in descending from the 
, the Princess sat listening anxiously, with 
adladcen in one of his loftiest moods of noe 


her side, the young Poet, 
his story :— 


Angel of light ! who from the time 
Those heavens began their march 
sublime, 
Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his Maker's steps of fire ! 
Where are the days, thou wondrous 
sphere, 
When Iran, like a sun-flower, turn’d 
To mect that eye, where’er it burn’d ?— 
When, from the banks of Bendemeer 
To the nut groves of Samarcand 
Thy temples flamed o’er all the Jand ? 
Where are they? ask the shades of 
them 
Who, on Cadessia’s’ bloody plains, 
Saw fierce invaders pluck the gem 
From Iran’s broken diadem, 
And bind herancientfaithin chains :— 
Ask the poor exile, cast alone 
On foreign shores, unloved, unknown, 
Beyond the Caspian’s Iron Gates, 
r on the snowy Mossian mountains, 
Far from his beauteous land of dates, 
Her jasmine bowers and sunny 
fountains ! 
Yet happier so than if he trod 
His own beloved but blighted sod, 
Beneath a despot stranger’s nod !— 





the the promontory, throw cocoa-nuta, 
f be ae Gowers into the sea to secure a propr 
tious voyage.’— Morier. 

5 The nightingale now bends her flight.—‘ The 
nightingale singe from the pomegranate-groves 
in the daytime, and from the loftiest trees ai 
night.’—~-Ruseel’s Aleppo. 

¢ In speaking of the climate of Shiraz, Franck’ 
lin says, ‘ The dew is of such a pure nature, that 
if the brightest scimitar ahould be exposed to it 
all night, it would not receive the least rast,’ 

7 The place where the Persians were finally 
defeated by the Arabs, and their ancient monar- 


chy destroyed. 

eee ake was Se 
0. er; 66 ea 

Portes des auiclens.’—2) Hertelot, 
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Oh ! he would rather houseless roam 
Where freedomand his God may lead, 

Than be the sleekest slave at home 
That crouches to the conqueror’s 

creed ! 

Is Iran’s pride then gone for ever, 
Quench’d with the flame in Mithra’s 

caves ?— 

No-—she has sons that never—never— 
Will stoop to be the Moslem’s slaves, 
While heaven has light or earth has 

raves, 

Spirits of fire, that brood not long, 

But flash resentment back for wrong ; 

And hearts where, slow but deep, the 

seeds 

Of vengeance ripen into deeds, 

Till, in some treacherous hour of calm, 

They burst, like Zeilan’s giant palm, 

Whose buds fly open with a sound 

That shakes the pigmy forests round ! 


Yes, Emir 1 he who scaled that tower, 
And, had he reach’d thy slumbering 
breast, 
Had taught thee, in a Gheber’s power 
How safe even tyrant heads may 
rest— 
Is one of many, brave as he, 
Who loathe thy haughty race and thee; 
Who, though they know tho strife is 


vain, 
Who, though they know the riven chain 
Snaps but to enter in the heart 
Of him who rends its links apart, 
Yet dare the issne,—blest to be 
Even for one bleeding moment free, 
And die in pangs of liberty ! 
‘Thou know’st them well—'tis some 
moons since 
Thy turban’d troops and blood-red 


Thou meep of a bigot prince ! 
Have swarm’d among these Green 
Sea crags ; 
Yet here, even here, a sacred band, 
Ay, in the portal of that land 


? The ¢ or Talipot ‘This beautifnl 
ice Vhich pace Ne the heart of the 





‘oreste, may be classed the loftiest trees, 
and becomes still higher when on tha point of t 


a thant 
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Thou, Arab, dar’st to call thy own, 
Their spears across thy path have 


WH ; 
Here-—ere the winds half wing’d thee 
oer 
Rebellion braved thee from the shore. 


Rebellion ! foul, dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has 
stain’d 
The hohest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain'd. 
How many a spirit, born to bless, 
Hath sunk beneath that withering 
name, 
Whom but a day’s, an hour's success 
Had wafted to eternal fame ! 
As exhalations, when they burst 
From the warm eartb, if chill’d at first, 
If check’d in soaring from the plain, 
Darken to fogs and sink again ;— 
But, if they once triumphant spread 
Their wings above the mountain-head 
Become entbroned in upper air, 
And turn to sun-bright glories there ! 


And who is he, that wields the might 
Of freedom on the Green Sea brink, 
Before whose sabre’s dazzling light* 
The eyes of Yemen’s warriors wink : 
Who comes embower'd in the spears 
Of Kerman’s hardy mountaineers :— 
Those mountaineers, that truest, last 
Cling to their country’s ancient rites, 
As if base God, whose eyelids cast 
Their closing gleams on Irar’s 
heights, 
Among her snowy mountains threw 
The last light of his worship too ! 


*Tis Hafed—name of fear, whose sound 
Chills likethemuttering ofa charm ;— 

Shout but that awful name around, 
And ee shakes the manliest arm. 

"Tis Hated, most accurst and dire 

(So rank’d speci hate «nd ire) 

Of all the rebel Sons of Fire ! 


und when it burste, makes an explosion like the 
Ae hone abr dan 1g light." Wh 

ore W, 8 Kang _~ on 
he bright oimiters make the eyes of our heroes 
wink The Meallaket's Poems of dnve. 
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Of whose malign, tremendous power 
-The Arabs, at their mid-watch hour, 
Such tales of fearful wonder tell, 
That each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cow! upon his eyes, 
Lest Hafed in the midst should rise ! 
A man, they say, of monstrous birth, 
A niingled race of flame and earth, 
Sprang from those old, enchanted 
Who, in their fairy helms, of yore, 
A feather from the mystic wings 
Of the Simoorgh resistless wore ; 
And gifted by the Fiends of Fire, 
Who groan’d to see their shrines expire, 
With chagms that, all in vain withstvod, 
eee abe the Koran’s light in 
ood ! 


Such were the tales that won belief, 
And such the colouring fancy gave 
To a young, warm, and dauntless 

Chief,— 
One who, no more than mortal brave, 
Fought for the land his soul adored, 
For happy homes, and altars free,— 
His only talisman, the sword, 
His ouly spell-word, Liberty ! 
One of that ancient hero line, 
Along whuse glorious current shine 
Names that have sanctified their blood ; 
As Lebanon’s small mountain flood” 
Ts render’d holy by the ranks 
Of sainted cedars on its banks !8 
"T'was not for him to crouch the knee 
ely to Moslem tyranny ;— 
ras not for him, whose soul was cast 
In the bright mould of ages past, 


ee a et renee ~~ ——— 


4 Tahmuras, and other ancient kings of Persia; 
whose adventures in Fairy-Land, among the 
Perias and Dives, may be found in Richardson's 
curtous Digsertation. The griffin Simoorgh, they 
yay, took some feathers irom her breast for 
Tahmuras, with which he adorned his helmet, 
and transmitted them afterwards to his de 


scendants. 
3 This rivet, says Dandini, is called the Holy 
year from The ‘ cedar-saints’ among which it 


8e8, 

3 Ta rendered holy by the ranks,—In the Let- 
tres Edifiantes, there is a different cause assigned 
for ite name of holy. ‘ In these are if cavern, 
which formerly served as so many cells for a great 
ace of recluses, who had chosen these re- 

| 


severity of their penance. The tears of these 


as the only witnesses upon earth of the Persian 
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Whose melancholy spirit, fed 
With all the glories of the dead, 
Though framed for Iran’s happiest 


years, 
Was born among her chains ag:)} 
tears !— 
’T was not for him to swell the crowd 
Of slavish heads, that shrinking bow’d 
Before the Moslem, as he pass’d, 
Like shrubs beneath the poison-blast—~ 
No—far he fled—indignant fled 
The pageant of his country’s shane ; 
While every tear her children shed 
Fell on his soul, like drops of flame: 
And, as a lover hails the dawn 
Of a first smile, so welcomed he 
The sparkle of the first sword drawn 
For vengeance and for liberty ! 


But vain was valour—vain the flower 
Of Kerman, in that deathful hour, 


' Against Al Hassan’s whelming power... 


In vain they met him, helm to helm, 

Upon the threshold of that realm 

He came in bigot pomp to sway, 

And with their corpses block’d his 
way—- 

In vain—for every lance they raised, 

Thousands around the conqueror blazea, 

For every arm that lined thoir shore, 

Myriads of slaves wore wafted o'er, —~ 

A bloody, bold, and countless crowd, 

Before whose swarm as fast they bow’d 

As dates beneath the locust-cloud ! 


There stood—but one short league away 
From old Harmozia’s sultry bay— 

A rocky mountain, o’er the Sea 

Of Oman beetling awfully.‘ 


ious penitents gave the river of which we have 
iat tieated the name of the Holy River.’ Vide 
Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity. 

* this mountain is my own eroation, as the 
‘stupendous chain’ of which 1 peppose it a 
link does not extend quite so far as the shores of 
the Porsiun Gulf. ‘This long. and lofty range uf 
mountains formerly divided Mcdia from Assyri 
and now forms the boundary of the Persian an 
Turkish empires. It runs parallel with the river 
Tigris and Persian Guif, and almost disappearing 
in the vicinity of Gomberoon (Harmozia) seers 
Onee more to rise in the southern districts of 
Kerman, and following an easterly course through 
tho centre of Meckraun and Balouchistan, is en- 
tirely lost in the deserts of Sinde,’—Kinnoir’s 
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A last and solitary link — 

Ofthose stupendous chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian’s reedy brink 

Down winding tothe Green Sea beach. 
Around its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood, 

As if to guard the gulf across ; 
While, on its peak, that braved the sky, 
A ruin’d temple tower’d, so high 

That oft the sleeping albatross 
Struck the wild ruins with her wing, 
And from her cloud-rock’d slumbering 
Started—to find man’s dwelling there 
In her own silent fields of air ! 
Beneath, terrific caverns gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
That dash’d, like midnight revellers, 


in ;— 
And such the strange, mysterious din 
At times throughout those caverns 


roll’d,— 
And such the fearful wonders told 
Of restless sprites tga there, 
That bold were Moslem, who would 


dare,? 
At twilight hour, to steer his skiff 
Beneath the Gheber’s lonely cliff. 


On the land side, those towers sublime, 
That seem’d above the p of Time, 
Were sever'd from the haunts of men 
By a wide, deep, and wizard glen, 
So fathomless, so full of gloom, 

No eye could pierce the void be- 

tween ; 

It seem’d a place where Gholes might 


come, 
With their foul banquets from the 
tomb, 
And in its caverns feed unseen. 
Like distant thunder, from below, 
The sound of many torrents came ; 


1 These birds slcep in the air. They are most 
common about the cape of Good Hope. 
sd oe bold were Moslem, who would dare, 


CK]. 
‘There is an extrsordinary oft in this neigh- 
called Kohé Gubr, or the Guelre's 
Mountain. It rises in the form of a Jofty cupo! 
and on the summit of it, they sty. are the re- 
mains of an Atush Kuda, or emple, It is 
pel held to be the residence of Deeven, 


superastitio 
or § many marvellous stories are re- 
counted of the inerrant witcheralt suffered by 


la, Reli 
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Too deep for eye or ear fo know 
If *twere the sea’s imprison’d flow, 
Or floods of ever-restless flame. 
For each ravine, each rocky spire, 
Of that vast mountain stood on fire ;* 
And, though for ever past the days, 
When God was worshipp’d in the blaze 
That from its lofty altar shone,— 
Though fied the pricsts, the votarics 
gone, 
Still did the mighty flame burn on* 
Through chance and change, through 
good and ill, 
Like 1ts own God’s eternal will, 
Deep, constant, bright, unquenchable ! 


Thither the vanquished Hafetl Ied 
His little army’s last remains ;— 

‘Welcome, terrific glen !’ he said, 

‘Thy gloom, that Kblis’ self might 


read, 
Is heaven to him who flies from 
chains ! 
O’er a dark, narrow bridgewsy, known 
To him and to his chiefs alone, 
They cross’d the chasm and gain’d the 


towers ;— 

This home,’ he cried, ‘at least is 
ours— 

Here we inay bleed, unmock’d by 
hymns 


Of Moslem triumph o’er our head ; 
Here we may fall, nor leave vur limbs 

To quiver to the Moslem’s tread. 
Stretch’d on this rock, while vultures’ 

beaks 

Are whctted on our yet warm checké, 
Here,—happy that no tyrant's eye 
Gloats on our torments—we may dic!’ 
"T'was night when to those towers tli y 


came, 
And gloomily the fitful flame, 


those who essayed in former days to ascend o 
explore it,’ — Pottinger’s Beloochisian. 

The Ghebers generally built their temples 
over subterraneous fires. 

* Still did the mighty flame burd”on.—! At the 
city of Yezd, in Persia, which is distinguished b 
the appellation of the Dardb Abadut, or Seat 
the Guebres ore permitted to have an 
Atush Kudu, or Fire Temple (which, they weatgn 
has had the sacred fire in it since the days « 
Zoroaster), in their own compartment of the 
city ; but for this indulgence they are indebted to 
the avarice, not the tolerance, of ¢'‘ Porsian 
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That from the ruin’d altar broke, 
, Glared on his features, as he spoke :— 
‘’ Tis o’er—what men could do, we've 
done— 
If Iran will look tamely on, 
And see her priests, her warriors, driven 
Before a sensual bigot’s nod, 
A wretch, who takes his lusts to heaven, 
And makes a pander of his God ! 
If her proud sons, her high-born souls, 
Men, in whose veins —O last disgrace ! 
The blood of Zal and Rustam! rolls, — 
if they will court this upstart race, 
And turn from Mithra’s ancient ray, 
To kneel at shrines of yesterday !— 
If they wl crouch to Iran's foes, 
Why, let them—till the land’s despair 
Cries out to heaven, and bondage grows 
Too vile for e’en the vile to bear ! 
Till shame at last, long hidden, burns 
Their inmost core, and conscience turns 
fiach coward tear the slave lets fall 
Back on his heart in drops of gall ! 
But here, at least, are arms unchain'd, 
And souls that thraldom never 
stain’d :— 
This spot, at least, no foot of slave 
Or satrap ever yet profaned ; 
And, though but few—though fast 
the wave 
Of life is ebbing from our veins, 
Enough for vengeance still remains. 
As panthers, after set of sun, 
Rush from the roots of Lebanon, 
Across the dark sea-robber’s way, 
We'll bound upon our startled prey ;— 
find when some hearts that proudest 
swell 
Have felt our falchion’s last farewell ; 





government, which taxes them at twenty-five 
rupecs each man.’—Pottinger’s Beloochistan. 
Ancient heroes of l’ersia, ‘Among the 
Guebres there are some who boast their descent 
from Rustam.’ —Stepken'’s P 
thers at- 


ersia, 
£ Vide Russel’s account of the 
@ seashore 


tack 
about the ro@ts of Lebanon. 

3 ‘Among other ceremonies the Magi used to 
place upon tho tops of high towers various kinds 
of rich viands, upon which it was sup the 
Peris and the spirits of their departed heroes re- 
galed themselves.’— Richardson, 

* In the ceremonies of the Ghebers round their 
fire, as described by Lord, ‘the Daroo,’ he says, 

giveth them water to drink, and a pomegranate 


travellers in the night on 
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When hope’s expiring throb is o’er, 
And e’en despair can prompt no more, 
This spot shall be the sacred grave 

Of the last few who, vainly brave, 

Die for the land they cannot save !’ 
His chiefs stood round—each shining 


blade 
Upon the broken altar laid— 
And though so wild and, desolate 
Those courts, where once the mighty 
sate ; 
Nor longer on those mouldering toweis 
Was seen the feast of fruits and flowers, 
With which of old the Magi fed 
The wandering spirits of their dead ;? 
Though neither priest nor rites were 
there, 
Nor charmed leaf of pure pomegra- 
nate ;4 
Nor hymn, nor censer’s fragrant air, 
Nor symbol of their worshipp’d 


planet ;5 
Yet the same God that heard their sires 
Heard them, while on that altar’s fires® 
They swore the latest, holiest deed 
Of the few hearts, still left to bleed, 
Should be, in Iran's injured name, 
To die upon that Mount of Flame— 
The last of all her patriot line, 
Before her last untrampled shrine ! 
Brave, suffering souls ! they little knew 
How many a tear their injuries drew 
From one meek maid, one gentle foe, 
Whom Love first touch’d with others’ 
woe— 
Whose life, as free from thought as sin, 
Slept like a lake, till Love threw in 
His talisman, and woke the tide, 
And spread its trembling circles wide. 
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leaf to chew in the mouth, to cleanse them from 
inward unvleanness.’ 

§ ‘Early in the morning they (the Parsces or 
Ghebers at Ouwlam) go in crowds to pay their de- 
votions to the Sun, to whom upon all the altars 
thero are spheres consecrated, mado by magic, 
resembling the circles of the sun, and when the 
sun rises, these orbs seem to be inflamed, and to 
turn round with a great uoisc. They have every 
one a censer in their hands, and offer incense to 
the sun.’—Habbi Benjamin. 

8 «+. . S while on that altar’s firce 

They swore.’ 
* Nal d’entre eux ogeroit se perjurer, quand Da 


ris&témoin cet élément terrible et vengeur,’— 
Bnoyclopédie Francoier, 
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Once, Emir, thy i 
"Mid all this havoc, 
smiled,— 
Tranquil as on some battle-plain 
The Persian lily shines and towers, 
Before the combat’s reddening stain 
Hath fall’n upon her golden flowers. 
Light-hearted maid, unawed, unmoved, 
While heaven but spared the sire she 
loved, 
Once at thy evening tales of blood 
Unlistening and aloof she stood— 
And oft, when thou hast paced along 
Thy haram halls with furious heat, 
Hast thou not cursed her cheerful song, 
That came across thee, calm and 
sweet, 
Like lutes of angels, touch’d so near 
Hell’s confines, that the damu’d can 


cbild, 
bloom’d and 


hear ? 
Far other feelings love hath brought— 
Her soul all flame, her brow all sad- 


ness, 
She now has but the one dear thought, 
And thinks that o'er, almost to mad- 
ness ! 
Oft doth her sinking heart recall 
His words—‘ for my sake weep for all;’ 
And bitterly, as day on day 
Of rebel carnage fast succeeds, 
She weeps a lover snatch’ away 
In every Gheber wretch that bleeds. 
There’s not a sabre meets her eye, 
But with his life-blood scems to 
Swim ; 
There’s not an arrow wings the sky, 
But fancy turns ite point to him. 
No more she brings with footstep light 
Al Haasan’s falchion for the fight ; 
And, had he look’d with clearer sight, 
Had not the inists, that ever rise 
from a foul spirit, dimm’d his eyes, — 
Ile would have mark’d her shuddering 


frame, 
When from the field of blood he came, 


The faltering speech—the look 
estranged— 

Voice, step, and life, and beauty 
changed— 





1 The Persian lily shines and towers.—‘ A vivid 
verdure sneceeds the garg rains, and the 
ploughed fields are covered with the Persian lily, 
of a resplendent yellow colour.’.-Zussel’s Aleppo. 
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He would have mark’d all this, and 


nown 
Such change is wrought by love alone ! 


Ah! not the love that should have 
bless’d 

So young, 80 innocent a breast ; 

Not the pure, open, prosperous love, 

That, pledged on earth, and seal’d 
above, 

Grows in the world’s approving eyes, 

In friendship’s smile and home's 


caress, 
Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness ! 

No, Hinda, no—thy fatal flame 
Ts nursed in silence, sorrow, shame,— 

A passion, without hope or pleasure, 
Tn thy soul’s darkness buried deep, 

It lies, like some ill-gotten treasure,— 
Some idol, without shrine or name, 
O’er which its pale-eyed votaries keep 
Unholy watch, while others sleep ! 
Seven nights havedarken’d Oman’sSea, 

Since last, beneath the moorlight ray, 
She saw his light oar rapidly 

Hurry her Gheber’s bark away,— 
And still she goes, at midnight hour, 
To weep alone in that high bower, 
And watch, and look along the deep 
For him whose smiles first made her 

weep, — 
But watching, weeping, all was vain, 
She never saw his bark again. 
The owlet’s solitary cry, 
The night-hawk, flitting darkly by, 

And oft the hateful carrion bird, 

Heavily lapping his clogs 


d wing, 
Which reck’d with that 


ay’s banquet. 


ng— 
Was all she saw, was all sho heard, 


'Tisthe eighth morn—Al] HNassan's brow 
Is brightened with unusual joy— 
What mighty mischief glads him now, 
Who never smiles but to destroy ? 

The sparkle upon Herkend’s Sea, 
When toss’d at sige, ja furiously, * 
Tells not of wreck and ruin nigh, 
More surely than that smiling eye ! 


a ee 


% ‘It is observed, with respect to the Sea of 
Herkend, that when it is tossed by bier geen 








winds, it sparkles like fire,—Zravele of 
Mohammsdans. 
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‘Up, daughter, up—the kerna’s! breath 
: Has blown a blast would waken death, 
And yet thou sleep’st—up, child, and 


see 
This blessed day for heaven and me, 
A day more rich in Pagan blood 
Than ever flash’d o’er Oman’s flood. 
Before another dawn shall shine, 
His head—heart—limbs—will all be 
mine ; 
This very night his blood shall steep 
These hands all over ere I sleep !— 
‘ His blood ! she faintly scream’d—her 
mind 
Still singling one from all mankind. 
‘Yes—spite of his ravines and towers, 
Hafed, my child, this night is ours. 
Thanks to all-conquering treachery, 

Without whose aid thelinks accursed, 
That bind these impious slaves, would be 

Too strong for Alla’s self to burst ! 
That rebel fiend, whose blade has spread 
My path with piles of Moslem dead, 
Whose bafiling spells had almost driven 
Back from their course the Swords of 

Heaven, 
This night, with all his band, shall 
know : 
How deep an Arab’s steel can go, 
When God and vengeance specd the 
blow. 
Ard—Prophet !—by that holy wreath 
Thou wor’st on Ohod’s tield of death,? 
I swear, for every sob that parts 
Tn anguish from these heathen hearts, 
em from Persia’s plunder’d mines 
Shall glitter on thy shrine of shrines. 
But ha !—she sinks—that lookso wild— 
Those livid Jips—my child, my child, 
This life of blood befits not thee, 
And thou must back to Araby. 

Ne’er had I risk’d thy timid sex 
Inscenes that man himself might dread, 
Had I not hoped our every tread 

wou be on prostrate Persian 

necks— 
Cursed rade, they offer swords instead ! 





1 A kind of trumpet :—it ‘was that used by 
famerlane, the sound of which is described as 
common! 


y dreadful, and so loud as to be heard | His 


m 

at the distance of several miles.’— Bichardeon, 
® *}Lohammed had two helmets, an interior and 

exterior one, the latter of which, called Al 


4? 
But cheer thee, maid,—the wind that 


now 

Is blowing o’er thy feverish brow, 

To-day shall waft thee from the shore ; 

And, ere a ne this night’s gore 

Have time to chill in yonder towers, 

Thou'lt see thy own sweet Arab 
bowers ! 


His bloody boast was all too trne— 
There lurk’d one wretch among the few 
Whom Hafed’s eazle eye could count 
Around him on that Fiery Mount,— 
One miscreant, who for gold betray’d 
The pathway through the valley's shad 
To those high towers where Freedom 
stood 
In her last hold of flame and blood. 
Left on the tield last dreadful night, 
When, sallying from their sacred height 
The Ps pores fought hope’s farewell 
tht, 
He tay but died not with the brave ; 
That sun, which should have gilt his 
ave, 
Saw him a traitor and a slave ;— 
And, while the few, who thence re- 
turn’d 
To their bigh rocky fortress mourn’d 
For him among the matchless dead 
They left behind on glory’s bed, 
He lived, and, in the face of morn, 
Laugh’d them and Faith and Heaven 
to scorn ! 
Oh, for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
Aud blasts them in their hour of 
might ! 
May life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be drugg’d with treacheries to the 
brim,— 
With hopes, that but allure to fly, 
With joys, that vanish while he si 
Like Dead-Sea fruits, that tempt the 


eye,? 
But turn to ashes on the lips ! 





Mawashsh, the fillet, wreath, or wreathed gare 
land, he wore at the battle of Ohod.’— Universad 


3 They say that there are apple-trees upon the 
sides of this sea, which bear very lov att 
g 


but which are all full of ashes.’— a 
Y 
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His country’s curse, his children’s Are fading off, untouched, untasted,? 
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shame, 
Outcast of virtue, and fame, 
May he, at last, with lips of flame 


On the parch’d desert thirsting die, — 
While fk 
nigh 


Like the once glorious ho 


he blasted ! 
And, when from earth his a uly flies, 
J pte a let the damn’d-one 


es that shone in mockery Full in the sight of Paradise, 


Beholding heaven, and feeling hell ! 


Lata Rooxa had had a dream the night before, which, in spite of the im- 
pending fate of poor Hafed, made her heart more than usually cheerful during 
the morning, and gave her cheeks all the freshened animation of a flower that 
the Bidmusk had just passed over.* She fancied that she was sailing on that 
Eastern ocean, where the sea-gipsies, who live for ever on the water,’ enjoy a 

tual summer in wandering from isle to isle, when she saw a small hed 
bas approaching her. It was like one of those boats which the ,Maldivian 
islanders annually send adrift, at the mercy of winds and waves, loaded with 
perfumes, flowers, and odoriferous wood, as an offering to the Spirit whom they 
call King of the Sea, At first this little bark appeared to be empty, but, on 


coming nearer—— 


She had proceeded thus far in relating the dream to hor ladies, when Fera- 


morz appeared at tho door of the pavilion. In his 


resence, of course, every: 


thing else was forgotten, and the continuance of the story was instantly re: 


quested by all. 


Fresh wood of aloes was set to burn in the casdblets;—the 


violet sherbets* were hastily handed round, and, after a short prelude on his 


same is asserted of the oranges there: Fide 
Witman'a Travels in Asiatic Turkey 

‘The Asphalt Lake, known by the name of the 
Dead Sea, is very remarkable on account of the 
considerable proportion of salt which it contains. 
In this respect 1t surpasses every other known 
water on the surface of the carth, The great 
proportion of bitter-tasted salts is the reason 
why neither animal nor plant can live in this 
water.’—Kilaunroth’s Chemical Analysts of the 
Water of the Dead Sea, Annals of Philosophy, 
January, 1813. 

There are, however, shellfish found in its 
‘waters. 

Lord Byron has a similar allusion to the fruits 
of the Dead Sea, in that wonderful display of 
genius, his third Canto of ‘Childe Harold,’— 
magnificent beyond anythmg, perhaps, that even 
ke has ever written. 

¥ ‘The Suhrab or Water of the Desert is said to 
be caused by the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
trom extreme heat: and, which augments the 
delnsion, it is most frequent in hollows, where 
water might be expected to lodge. I have seen 
‘bushes and trees reflected in it, with as much 
pen as though it had been the face ofa clear 
and still Iake,’—Pottinger. 

* As to the unbelievers, thcir works are like a 
vapour in a plain, which the thirsty traveller 
thinketh to water, until when he cometh 
thereto he findeth it to be nothing.’— Koran, 
chap. xxiv, , 

* A flower that the Bidmusk had Just pasa’d 
over.—‘ A wind which prevails io February, 
galled Bidmusk, from a small and odarifcrous 


flower of that name.’ ‘The wind which blows 
these flowers commonly lasts till the end of the 
month.’—Le Bruyn. * 

8 Where the sea-gupsies, who live for ever on the 
water.—* The Binjis are of two races; the one is 
settied on Borneo, and are a rude but warlike 
and industrious nation, who reckon themselves 
the original possessors of the island of Borneo. 
The other is a species of sca-gipsies or itinerant 
fishermen, who live i small covered boats, and 
enjoy a perpetual summer on the eastern ovean, 
shifting leeward from [sland to island, with the 
variations of the monsoon. In some of their 
customs this singular race resemble the nafives 
of the Maldivia islands. The Maldiviana an- 
nually launch o small bark, loaded with porfumes, 
gums, flowers, and odoriferous wood, and turn it 
adrift at the mercy of winds and waves, as an 
offering to the Spirit of the Winds; and some- 
times similar offerings are made to the spirit 
whom they term “the King of the Sea.” In like 
manner the Biajas perform their offering to the 
pod of evi}, launching a small bark,loaded with all 

he sins and misfortunes of the nation, which are 
imagined to fall on the unhappy crew that may 
leyien auineey = first. to mies SS eee 
on the Languages an ure 
Indo-Chineue ‘Nations, v 

* The violet sherbets.—‘ Tho sweet-scented vio- 
lot is one of the plants most esteemed, particularly 
for ite great use in Sorbet, which they make of 
violet sugar.’-— Hasselquist. 

‘The sherbet they most esteem, and which is 
drunk by the Grand Signor himeelf, is made of 
violets and sugar.’--Tavernier, 
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lute, in the pathetic measure of Nava,! which is always used to express the 
* lamentations of absent lovers, the Poet thus continued :— 


Tue day is lowering—stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven's 


rack, 
Dispersed and wild, ’twixt earth and 


aEY 
Hangs like a shatter’d cn tl ! 
There’s not a cloud in that blue plain 
But tells of storm to come or past ;— 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast ;-- 
There, roll’d in masses dark and swell- 


Ing; 
As proudéto be the thunder’s dwelling ! 
While some, already burst and riven, 
Seem melting down the verve of heaven; 
As though the infant storm had rent 
The mighty womb that gave him 
birth, 
And, having swept the firmament, 
Was noy in fierce carcer for earth. 
On earth ’twas yet all calm around. 
A pulscless silence, dread, profound, 
More awful than the tempest’s sound. 
The diver steer’d for Ormus’ bowers, 
And moor'd his skiff till calmer hours ; 
The sea-birds, wit: portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land ;—upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paused, with glance 
Turn’d upward to that wild expanse ; 
And all was boding, drear, and dark 
As her own soul, when Hinda’s bark 
Went slowly from the Persian shore— 
Nq music timed her parting oar,” 
Nor friends upon the lessening strand 
Linger’d, to wave the unseen hand, 
Or speak the farewell heard uo more ;— 
But lone, unheeded, from the bay 
The vessel takes its mournful way, 





ont ptabeahesnnlengee te arte mee 


' The pathitic measure of Nava—‘Last of all 
she took a yuitar, and sung a pathetic air in the 
measure called Nava, which is always used to 
express the lamentations of absent lovers.’— 
Persian Tule 

4 ‘The Easterns used to set out on their longor 
voyages with music,’—Harmer. 

‘The Gate of Tears, tho straits or passage 
into the Red Sca, commonly called Babelmandel. 
It received this name from the old Arabians, on 
account of the danger of the navigation, and the 
number of shipwrecks by which it was distin- 

hed; which inducted them to consider as 

aud to weer mourning for, all who had the 


Is 


Like some ill-destined bark that steers 
Im silence through the Gate of Tears.® 


And where was stern Al Hassan then? 
Could not that saintly scourge of men 
From bloodshed and devotion spare 
One minute for a farewell there ? 
No—close within, in changeful fits 
Of cursing and of prayer, he sits 
In. savage loneliness to brood 
Upon the coming night of blood, 
With that keen, second-scent of 
death, 
By which the vulture snuffs his food 
In the still warm and living breath !¢ 
While o’er the wave his weeping 
daughter 
wafted from these scenes of 
slaughter, — 
As a young bird of Babylon,§ 
Let loose to tell of victory won, 
Flies home, with wing, ah! not un- 
stain’d 


By the red hands that held her chain’d, 


| And does the long-left home she seeks 
Light up no gladness on her cheeks? 
The flowers she nursed—the well- 
known groves, 
Where oft in dreams her spirit roves— 
Once more to see her dear gazelles 
Come bounding with their silver bells; 
Her birds’ new plumage to behold, 
And the gay, gleaming fishes count, 
She left, all filleted with gold, 
Shooting around their jasper fount. §— 
Her little garden mosque to see, 
And once again, af evening hour, 





boldness to hazard the passage through it into 
the Ethiopic ocean.’—echardson. 

4*T havo been told, that whensoever an animal 
falls down dead, one or more vultures, unseen be- 
fore, instantly appear.’— Pennant, 

5 ‘They fasten some writing to the wings of « 
Bagdat, or Babylonian pigeon.—Travels of cer~ 
tain Englishmen. 

6 ‘The rg dere of Jehan-Guire used to divert 
herself with feeding tame fish in hor canals, some 
of which were many years afterwards known 
fillets of gold, which she caused to beput 
them.’—urrie, 
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To tell her ruby rosary? 

In her own sweet acacia bower. —- 
Can these delights, that wait her now, 
Call up no sunshine on her brow ? 
No—silent, from her train apart,— 

As if even now she felt at heart 

The chill of her approaching doom,— 

she sits, all eve in her gloom 

As a pale angel of the grave ; 

And o’er the wide, tempestuous wave, 

Looks, with a shudder, to those towers, 

Where, in a few short awful hours, 

Blood, blood, in stcaming tides shall 
ran, 

Foul incense for to-morrow’s sun ! 

‘Where art thou, glorious stranger! 
thon, 

So loved, so lost, where art thou now ? 

Foe—G heber—infidel—whate’er 

Th’ unhallow'd name thou'rt doom’d tu 


bear, 
Still glorious—still to this fond heart 
Dear as its blood, whate’er thou art ! 
Yes—Alla, dreadful Alla! yes— 
1f there be wrong, be crime in this, 
Let the black waves, that round us roll, 
Whelm me this instant, ere my soul, 
Forgetting faith, — home, — father, — 


all,— 

Before its earthly idol fall, 

Nor worship even Thyself above him.— 
For oh ! so wildly do I love him, 

Thy Paradise itself were dim 

Aud joyless, if not shared with him ! 


1 


Ser hands wore clasp’d—her eyes up- 


turn’d, 
Dropping their tears like moonlight 


rain ; 
And, though her lip, fond raver! 
burn'd 


With words of passion, bold, profane, 
Yet was there light around her brow, 

A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which show’d — though wandering 

earthward now,— 

Her spirit’s home was in the skies. 
Yes—for a spirit, pure as hers, 
is always pure, even while it errs ; 


1 Her ruby rosary.—‘ Le Teapih, qui est un 


chapelet, com @ 99 petites boules d’agathe, faites et 
de tape, Sete, de corall, ou d’autre mations Toderini, eat 
précieuse, J’en ai vu un superbe aw Seigneur 


'Clash’d swords, and tongues 
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As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still ! 


So wholly had her mind forgot 
All thoughts‘but one, she heeded not 
The rising storm—the wave that cast 


| A moment’s midnight, as it pass’d— 


Nor heard the frequent shout, the tread 
Of gathering tumult o’er her head— 
that 
seem’d to vie 
With the rude riot of the sky. — 
But hark !—that war-whoop on the 
deck— 
That crash, as if each engine there, 
Mast, sails, and all, weré going to 


wreck, 

*Mid yells and stampings of despair ! 

Merciful Heaven ! what can it be ? 

’Tis not the storm, though fearfully 

The ship has shudder’d as she rode 

O’er mountain waves.—‘ Forgive me, 
God ! t. 

Forgive me —shrick’d the maid and 
knelt, 

Trembling all over,—for she felt 

As if her judgment-hour was near ; 

While crouching round, half dead with 


ear, 

Her handmaids clung, nor breathed, 
nor atirr’d— 

When, hark!—a second crash —a 
third— 

And now, as if a bolt of thunder 

Had riven thelabouring planks asunder, 

The deck falls in—what horrors then ! 

Blood, waves, and tackle, swords and 
men 

Come mix’d together through the 
chasm ;— 

Some wretches in their dying spasm 

Still fighting on—and some that call 

‘For God and Iran !’ as they fall! 


Whose was the hand that turn’d away 

The perils of th’ infuriate &ay, 

And snatch’d her breathless from be- 
neath 

This wilderment of wreck and death ? 


ees coe rape bh eee 


Jerpos; ii étoit de bolles et grosses perles par 
; estimé trente mille plastres, 


om 








a 
Pane 
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She knew not—for a faintness came 
«Chill o’er her, and her sinking frame 
Amid the ruins of that hour 

Lay, like a pale and scorchéd flower, 
Beneath the red volcano’s shower ! 
But oh! thesights and sounds of dread 
That shock’d her, ere her senses fled ! 
The yawning deck—the crowd that 

strove 

Upon the tottering planks above— 
The sail, whose fragments, shivering 


o’er 
The strugglers’ heads, all dash’d with 


ore 

Flutter'd like bloody flags—the clash 

Of sabres,and the lightning’s flash 

Lo their blades, high toss’d about 
ike meteor brands!—as if throughout 
The elements one fury ran, 

One general rage, that left a doubt 
Which was the fiercer, Heaven or 

Man ! 

Once too—but no—it could not be— 
"Twas faficy all—yet once she thought 

While yet her fading eyes could see, 
High on the ruin’d deck she caught 

A glimpse of that unearthly form, 

hat glory of her soul,—even then, 

Amid the whirl of wreck and storm, 
Shining above his fellow men, 

As, on some black and troublous night, 

The Star of Egypt,* whose proud light 

Never hath beam’d on those who rest 

In the White Islands of the West,? 

Burns through the storm with looks of 


ame 
Tat put heaven's cloudicr eyes to 
shame ! 
But no—’twas but the minute’s dream— 
7 wae —and ie a - 
-way pass’d her palli B, 
A death-like swoon, a chill eelitiee 
Of soul and scnse, its darkness spread 
Around her, and she sunk, as dead ! 


How ee Heal beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gonc ! 


! The moteors that Pliny calls ‘ faces.’ 
® ‘The brilliant Canopus, unseen in European 


climates,’—FBrot x. 

3 Vide Wilford’s learned Essays onthe Sacred 
isles in tho West. 

* A precious stone of the Indios, ealled by the 


— 
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When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 
Fresh as if day ee were born, 
Again upon the lap of Morn ! 
hen the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 
Filling it all with precious balm, 
In gratitude for this sweet calm !— 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as ’twere the lightning gem‘ 
ose liquid flame is born of them ! 
When, ’stead of one unchanging 
breeze, 

There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears,— 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 

Had vassal breezes of their own 

To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs ! 
When the blue waters rise and fall, 

In sleepy sunshine mantling all ; 

And even that swell the tempest leaves 
Is like the full and silent heaves 

Of lovers’ hearts, when newly blest, 
Too newly to be quite at rest ! 


Such was the golden hour, that broke 
Upon the world, when Hinda woke 
From her long trance, and heard around 
No motion but the water’s sound 
Rippling against the vessel’s side, 
As slow it mounted o’er tho tide. — 
But where is she ?—her eyes are dark, 
Are wilder’d still—is this the bark, 
Tho same, that from Harmozia’s bay 
Bore her at morn—whose bloody way 
The sea-dog tracks ?—no—strange andl 
new 
Is all that meets her wondering view. 
Upon a galliot’s deck she lies, 
eneath no rich pavilion’s shade, 
No plumes to fan her sleeping eyes, 
Nor jasmine on her pillow laid. 


ancients Ceraunium, because it waa supposed to 
be found in places where thunder had fallen. Ter- 
tullian says it has a glittering appearance, as if 
there had been fire in it; and the author of the 
Dissertation in Harris's Voyages sapposes if to 
be the opa, 
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But the rude litter, roughly : 

With war-cloaks, is her home _ ; 
And shawl and sash, on javelins hung, 
For awning o’er her head are flung. 
smoddering she look’d around—there 


y 

A group of warriors in the sun 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 

Their ministry of death were done. 
Some gazing on the drowsy sea, 
Lost in unconscious reverie; 
And some, who seem’d but ill to brook 
‘That sluggish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast, 
As loose it flagg’d around the mast, 


Blest Alla! who shall save her now ? 

There's not in all that warrior-band 
One Arab sword, one turban’d brow 

From her own faithful Moslem land. 
Their garb—the leathern belt? that 

wraps 

Each yellow vest ?—that rebel hne— 
The Tartar fleece upon their caps >— 

Yes—yes—her fears are all too true, 
And Heaven hath, in thisdreadful hour, 
Abandon'd her to Hafed’s power ;— 
Hafed, the Gheber !—at the thought 

Her very heart’s blood chills within ; 
He, whom her soul was hourly taught 

To loathe, as some foul fiend of sin, 
Some minister, whom Hell had sent 
To spread its blast, where’er he went, 
And fling, as o’er our carth he trod, 
His ow betwixt man and God ! 
And she is now his captive, —thrown 
In his fierce hands, alive, alone ; 

His the infuriate band she seos, 

All infidels—all enemies ! 

What was the daring hope that then 
Cross'd her like lightning, as again, 
With boldness that despair had lent, 

She darted through that armed crowd 
A look so searching, so intent, 

That e’en the sternest warrior bow’d 
Abash’d, when he her glances caught, 
As if he guessed whose form they 

sought. 





1 PD Herbelot, art. Agduani, 
* ‘The Guebres are known by a dark yellow 
colour, which the men affect in their alothes,’~ 
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But no—she sees him not—'tis gone,~~ 
The vision, that before her shone 
Through all the maze of blood and 


storm, 
Is fled—’twas but a phantom form— 
One of those passing, rainbow dreams, 
Half light, half shade, which fancy’s 
beams 
Paint on the fleeting mists that roll 
In trance or slumber round the soul ! 


But now the bark, with livelier bound, 

Scales the blue wave—the crew’s in 
motion— 

The oars are out, and with light sound 
Break the bright mirror of the ocean, 

Scattering its brilliant fragments round. 

And now she sees—with horror sees— 

ag ca is toward that mountain 

0. 
Those towers, that make her life-blood 
freeze, 

Where Mecca's godless enemies 

Lie, like beleaguer’d scorpiohs, roll’d 

In their last deadly, venomous fold ! 

Amid th’ illumined land and flood 

Sunless that mighty mountain stood ; 

Save where, above its awful head, 

There shone a flaming cloud, blood-red, 

As ’twere the flag ot destin 

saa Par to mark where death would 

t 


Had her bewilder'd mind the power 

| Of thought in this terrific hour, 
She well might marvel where or how 
Man’s foot could scale that mountain’s 


brow: 
Since ne'er had Arab heard or known 
Of path but through the glen alone.— 
But every thought was lost in fear, 
When, as their bounding bark drew near 
The craggy base, she felt the waves 
Hurry thom toward those dismal caves 
That from the deep in windings pass 
Beneath that mount’s volcanic masa— 
And loud a voice on deck oonmands 
To lower the mast and light the 

brands 


= 








is 


o— 


8 *The Kolah, or cap, worn by the Persians, 
imate of the skin of the sbeep of Tartary. 
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Instantly o’er the dashing tide 
“Within a cavern’s mouth they glide, 
Gloomy as that eternal porch, 
Through which de d spirits go ;— 
Not e’en the flare of brand and torch 
Its flickering light could further throw 
Than the thick flood that boil’d below. 
Silent they floated—as if each 
Sat breathless, aud too awed for speech 
In that dark chasm, where ven sound 
Seem’d dark,—so sullenly around 
The goblin echoes of the cave 
Mutter’d it o’er the long black wave, 
As ’twere some sccret of the grave ! 
But soft—they pause—the current turns 
Beneatk them from itsonward track ; 
Some mighty, unseen barner spurns 
The vexéd tide, all foaming, back, 
And scarce the oar’s redoubled force 
Can stem the eddy’s whirling course ; 
When, hark !—some desperate foot has 


sprung 
Among thg rocks—the chain is flung— 
The oars are up—the grapple clings, 
And the foas'd bark iD mourings swings. 
Just then, a daybeam through the shade 
Broke tremulous—but ere the maid 
Can see from whence the brightness 
steals, 
Upon her brow she shuddering feels 
A viewless hand, that promptly ties 
A bandage round her burning eyes ; 
While the rude litter where she lies, 
Uplifted by the warrior throng, 
O'er the steep rocks is borne along: 


Bfest power of sunshine! genial Day, 

What , what life, is in thy ray ! 

To feel thee is such real bliss, 

That had the world no joy but this, 

To sit in sunshine calm and sweet,— 

It were a world too exquisite 

For man to leave it for the gloom, 

The deep, cold shadow of the tomb ! 

F’en Hinda, though she saw not where 
Or whither wound the perilous road, 

Yet kne y that awakening air, 
Which suddenly around her glow’d, 

That they had risen from darkness then, 

And breathed the sunny world again ?: 


Bemmmsemes toate 





? A frequent image among the Oriental poets. 
‘The nightingales warbled their enchanting 
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But soon this balmy freshness fled—~ 
For now the steepy labyrinth led 
Through damp and gloom—’mid crash 
of boughs 
And fall of loosen’d crags that rouse 
The leopard from his hungry sleep, 
Who, starting, thinks each crag a 


prey; 
And long is heard from steep to steep, 
Chasing them down their thunderiug 


way ! 
The jockal’s cry—the distant moan 
Of the hyzna, fierce and lone; 
And that eternal, saddening sound 
Of torrents in the glen beneath, 
As 'twere the ever-dark profound 
That rolls beneath the Bridge of 
Death ! 
All, all is fearful—e’en to see, 
To gaze on those territic things 
She now but blindly hears, would be 
Relief to her imaginings ! 
Since never yet was shape so dread, 
But fancy, thus in darkness thrown, 
And by such sounds of horror fed, 
Could frame more dreadful of her own. 


But does she dream ? has fear again 
Perplex’d the workings of her brain, 
Or did a voice, all music, then 
Come from the gloom, low whispering 
near— 
‘Tremble not, love, thy Gheber’s here?’ 
She docs not dream— all sense, all ear, 
She drinks the words, ‘Thy Gheber’s 
here.’ 
’T was hisown voice—she could not err— 
Throughout the breathing world’s 
extent 
There was but one such voice for her, 
So kind, so soft, so eloquent ! 
Oh ! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom's glowing veil, 
Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of the beloved one ! 
Though blest, ’mid all her ills, to think 
She has that one beloved near, 





notes, and rent the thin veils of the rosebud and 
the TORE, amt, 
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‘Whose amile, though met on ruin’s 
brink, 

Hath power to makee’en ruin dear, — 
Yet soon this gleam of rapture cross’d 
By fears for him, is chill'd and lost. 
How shall the ruthless Hafed brook 
That one of Gheber blood should look, 
With aught but curses in his eye, 

On her—a maid of Araby— 
A Moslem maid—the child of him, 

Whose bloody banner’s dire success 
Hath left their altars cold and dim, 

And their fair Jand a wilderness ! 
And, worse than all, that night of blood 

Which comes so fast—oh ! who shall 


sta 
The aeord that once hath tasted food 
Of Persian hearts, or turn its way ? 
What arm shall then the victim cover, 
Or from ber father shield her lover ? 


‘Save him, my God !’ she inly cries— 
‘Save him this night—and if thine eyes 
Have ever welcomed with delight 

The sinner’s tears, the sacrifice 
Of sinners’ hearts—guard him this 
night, 
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And here, before thy throne, I swear 
From my heart’s inmost core to tear, 
Love, hope, remembrance, though 
they be 
ae with each quivering life-string 
ere, 

And give it bleeding all to Thee ! 
Let him but live, the burning tear, 
The sighs, so sinful, yet so dear, 
Which have been all too much his own, 
Shall from this hour be Heaven’s alone. 
Youth pass’d in penitence, and age 
In long and painful Pilexinage, 

Shall leave no traces of the flame 
That wastes menow—nor shall hisname 
E’er bless my lips, but when { pray 
For his dear spirit, that away 

Casting from its angelic ray 

Th’ eclipse of earth, he too may shine 
Redeem'd, all-glorious and all thine ! 
Think—think what victory to win 
One radiant soul like his from sin ;— 
One wandering star of virtue back 

To its own native, heavenwaid track ! 
Let him but live, and both are thine, 

Together thine—for bless’d ur cross’d, 
Living or dead, his doom is mine, 

And if he perish, both are lost !’ 


Tue next evening Lalla Rookh was entreated by her ladies to continue the 
relation of her wonderful dream ; but the fearful interest that hung round the 
fate of Hinda and her lover had completely removed every trace of it from her 
mind ;—niuch to the disappointment of a fair seer or two in her train, who 
prided themselves on their skill in interpreting visions, and who had already 
remarked, as an unlucky omen, that the Princess, on the very morning after 
the dream, had worn a silk dyed with the blossoms of the sorrowful tree, 
Nilica. 

Fadladeen, whose wrath had more than once broken out during the recital 
of sume parts of this most heterodox poem, secmced at length to have made up 
his mind to the infliction ; and took his scat this evening with all the patience 
of a martyr, while the poet continued his profane and seditious story thus :— 


To tearless cyes and hearts at case At its calm setting—when the west 

The leafy shores and sun-bright seas, | Opens her golden Sores of rest, 

That lay beneath the mountain’s height, | And a moist radiance from the skies 

Had been a fair, enchanting sight. Shootstrembling down, as from the eyes 

*T was one of those ambrosial eves Of some meek penitent, whose last, 

A day of storm so often leaves Bright hours atone for dark ones past, 
1 “Blossoms of the sorrowful Nyctanthe give a | Indian names of this flower.’—Sir WF. Jones 

h id 


durable colour to gilk.’—Remarke on the Hus | *The Persians call it Gul,’-~Correri, 
bandry of Bengal, p. 200, * Nilica is one of the 
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And whose sweet tears, o'er wrung for- 


given, 
Shine, as they fall, with light from 
heaven ! 


"Twas stillness all—the winds that late 
Hadrush’d through Kerman’s almond 


ves, 
iia guaken from her bowers of date 
That cooling feastthe traveller loves,? 
Now, lull’d to languor, scarcely curl 
The Green Sea wave, whose waters 
gleam 
Limpid, as if her mines of pearl 
ere melted all to form the stream; 
And her fair islets, small and bright, 
With® their green shores reflected 
there, 
Look like those Peri isles of light, 
That hang by spell-work in the air. 


But vainly did these glories burst 

On Hinda’s dazzled eyes, when tirst 
The bandage from her brow was taken, 
And pale and awed as those who waken 
In their dark tombs—when, scowling 


near, 
The Searchers of the grave? appear, — 
She shuddering turn’d to eal her fate 
In the fierce eyesthat flash’d around ; 
And saw those towers all desolate, 
That o’er her head terrific frown’d, 
As if defying e’en the smile 
Of that soft Teen to gild their pile. 
In vain, with mingled hope and fear, 
She looks for him whose voice so dear 
ad come, like music, to her ear— 
trange, mocking dream ! again ’tis fled, 
And oh! the shoots, the pangs of dread 
That through her inmost bosom run, 
When voices from without proclaim 
* Hafed, the Chief —and one by one, 
The warriors shout that fearful name ! 
Hecomes—the rock resoundshis tread— 
How shall she dare to lift her head, 
Or meet those eyes, whose scorching 


Not Yemen’s boldest sons can bear ? 


1 ‘In parts of Kerman, whatever dates are 
shaken frum the trees by the wind they do not 
touch, but leave them for those who have not 
any, er for travellers,’—-Hin Haukal. 

The two terrible angels, Monkir and Nakir, 
who are called ‘the Searchers of the Grave’ in 


40} 


In whose red beam, the Moslem tells, 
Such rank and deadly lustre dwells, 
As in those hellish fires that light 
Themandrake'’s charnel leavesat night} 
How shall she bear that voice’s tone, 
At whose loud battle-cry alone 

Whole squadrons oft in panic ran, 
Scatter’d, like some vast caravan, 
When, Aa at evening round the 


well, 
They hear the thirsting tiger’s yell 


Breathless she stands, with eyes cast 
down, 

Shrinking beneath the fiery frown, 

Which, fancy tells her, from that brow 

Is flashing o’er her fiercely now ; 

And shuddering, as she hears the tread 

Of his retiring warrior band.— 
Never was pause so full of dread ; 

Tull Hafed with a trembling hand 
Took hers, and, leaning o’er her, said, 
‘ Hinda !’"—that word was all he spoke, 
And ’twas enough—the shriek that 

broke 
From her full bosom told the rest— 
Panting with terror, joy, surprise, 
The maid but hfts her wondering 
eyes, 

To hide them on her Gheber’s breast ! 
Tis he, ’tis he—the man of blood, 

The fellest of the Fire-fiend’s brood, 

Hafed, the demon of the fight, 

Whose voice unnerves, whose glances 
blight,— 

Is her own lovéd Gheber, mild 

And glorious as when first he smiled 

In her lone tower, and left such beams 

Of his pure cye to light her dreams, 

That she believed her bower had given 

Rest to some wanderer from heaven ! 


Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatch’d like a minute's gleam of sun 
Amid the black simoom’s eclipse— 
Or like those verdant spots that 
bloom 


the ‘ Creed of the Orthodox Mahometans’ given 
by Ockley, vol. ii. 

3‘ The Arabians call the mandrake “ the devil's 
candle,” on account of its shining appearance in 
the night,’ Richardson, 
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Around the crater’s burning li 
Sweetening the very edge at doa ! 
The past—the fature—all that fate 
Can bring of dark or desperate 
Around such hours, butmakes them cast 
Intenser radiance while they last ! 


E’en he, this youth—though dimm’d 
and gone 
Each star of hope that cheer’d him 
on— 
His glories lost—his cause betray’d— 
Iran, his dear-loved country e 
land of carcases and slaves, 
One dreary waste of chains and 
graves |— 
Himself but lingering, dead at heart, 
Toseethe last, long-struggling breath 
Of Liberty’s great soul depart, 
Then lay him down, and share her 
death— 
E’en he, so sunk in wretchedness, 
With doom still darker gathering 
o’er him, 
Yet in this moment’s pure caress, 
In the mild eyes that shone before 


him, 
Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
4ll other transports known on earth, 
That he was loved—well, warmly 
loved- 
Oh ! in this precious hour he proved 
How deep, how thorough-felt the glow 
Of rapture, kindling out of woe ;— 
How exquisite one single drop 
Of bliss, thus apareone (0 the top 
Of misery’s cup—how keenly quaff’d, 
Though death must follow on the 
ught ! 


She too, while gazing on those eyes 
That sink into her soul so deep, 

Forgets all fears, all miseries, 

Orfeels them like the wretch insleep, 

Whom fancy cheats into a smile, 

Who dreams of joy, and subs the while! 

Ihe mighty ruius where they stood, 
Upon the mount’s high, rocky verge, 

Lay open towards the ocean flood, 

“| o’er th’ illumined surge 


Many a fair bark that, all theday, — 
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Now bounded on and gave their sails, 
Yet dripping, to the evening gales ; 
Like eagles, when the storm is done, 
Spreading their wet wings in the sun. 
sic cae clouds, though daylight’s 


Had sunk behind the hills of Lar, 
Were still with lingering glories 
bright, — 
As if, to the gorgeous west, 
The Spirit of i ed Light 
That eve had left his sunny veat 
Behind him, ere he wing’'d his flight. 
Never was scene so form’d for love! 


| Beneath them, waves of crystal move 


In silent swell—heaven glows #uve, 
And their pure hearts, to transport 
pins 
Swell like the wave, and glow lihe 
heaven ! 
But, ah! too soon that dream is past— 
Again, again her fear returns ;— 
Night, dreadful night, is gathering fast, 
ore faintly the horizon burns, 
And every rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sea hath died away. 
Hastily to the darkening skies 
A glance she casts—then wildly cries, 
‘At night, he said—and, look, ‘tis 
near- - 
Fly, gd yet thou lov'st me, fly— 
Soon will his murderous band be here, 
And I shall see thee bleed and die.— 
Hush !—heard’st thou not the tramp of 
men 
Sounding from yonder fearful glen !— , 
Perhaps — now they clinb the 
wood— 


Fy, fly—though still the west is 

right, 

He'll come—oh! yes—he wants thy 
lood. 


blood— 
I know him—he'll not wait for night! 


In terrors e’en to agony P 
She clings around the wondering 
Chief ;-— one 
6 : , : 
Alas, poor wilder’d maid ! to me 
anee owat this raving trance of 
grief, 
Lost as Iam, nought ever grew 
Dananth meu chada hnt nerish’d too— 
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My doom is like the Dead-Sea air, 
And nothing lives that enters there ! 
Why were our barks together driven 
Beneath this morning's furious heaven ? 
bie aber I saw the prize that chance 
thrown into my desperate 
When, casting but a single glance 
Upon thy pale and prostrate charms, 
I vow'd (though watching viewless 


o’er 
Thy safety through that hour’s 
olarm 


s 
To mvet th’ unmanning sight no morc— 
Why have I broke that heart-wrung 
vow ? 
Why weakly, madly, met thee now ?— 
Start not—that noise is but the shock 
Of torrents through yon valley 
hurl’d— 
Dread nothing here—upon this rock 
We stand above the jarring world, 
Alike beyond its hope—its dread— 
In gloomy safety, like the dead ! 
Or, could e’en earth and hell unite 
In league to storm this sacred height, 
Fear nothing now—-myself, eonignts 
And each o’erlooking star that dwells 
Near God will be thy sentinels ;— 
And, ere to-morrow’s dawn shall glow, 
Back to thy sire—- —’ 
‘To-morrow !—no’— 
The maiden scream’d—‘ thou’lt never 
see 
To-morrow’s sun—death, death will be 
ghe night-cry through each reeking 
tower, 
Unless we fly, aye, fly this hour ! 
Thou art betray’d—some wretch who 


knew 
That dreadful glen’s mysterious clue— 
Nay, doubt not—by yon stars, ’tis 
tru 


e— 

Hath sold thee to my vengeful sire ; 
This morning, with that smile so dire 
He weary in joy, he told me all, 

And stamp’d in triumph through our 


Aas though thy heart already beat 
Its last life-throb beneath his feet ! 





1 For an account of Ishmonie, the ince 
city in Unner Eovnt. where it is sald t are 
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C I cca how little dream’d I 
en 
His victim was my own loved 
youth !|— 


Fly—send—let some one watch the 


en-— 

By. allmy hopes of heaven ‘tis truth!’ 
Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 

Founts, that but now in sunshine 

play’d, |: sia 
Is that congealing pang which seizes 

The trusting bosom, when betray’d. 
He felt it—deeply felt—and stood, 

As if the tale had frozen his blood, 

So mazed and motionless was he;-— 
Like one whom sudden spells enchant, 
Or some mute, marble habitant 

Of the still Halls of Ishmonie ? 


But soon the painful chill was o’er, 
And his great soul, herself once more, 
Look’d from his brow in all the rays 
Of her best, happiest, grandest days ! 
Never, in moment most elate, 
Did that high spirit loftier rise ;— 
While bright, serene, determinate, 
His looks are lifted to the skies, 
As if the signal-lights of fate 
Were shining in those awful eyes ! 
"Tie cote his hour of martyrdom 
[n Iran’s sacred cause 18 come ; 
And, though his life hath pass’d away 
Like lightning on a stormy day, 
Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, permanent and bright, 
To which the brave of after-times, 
The poets brave, shall long look 


With proud regret,—and by its light 
bibles through the hours of slavery’s 
night 

For vangensios on th’oppressor’s crimes} 
This rock, his monument aloft, 

Shall speak the tale to many an age 4 
And hither bards and heroes oft 

Shall come in secret pilgrimage, 
And bring their warrior sons, and tell 
The wondering boys where Hafed fell. 
And swear them on those lone remains 
Of their lost country’s ancient fanes, 





_— 


many statues of men, women, &., to be secn to 
this day, vide Perry's View of the Levant, 
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Around the crater’s burning lips, 
Sweetening the very edge eee ! 
The past—the future—all that fate 
Can tang of dark or desperate 
Around such hours, but makes them cast 
Intenser radiance while they last ! 


E’en he, this youth—though dimm’d 


and gone 
Each star of hope that cheer’d him 
on— 
His glories lost—his cause betray'd— 
Iran, his dear-loved country made 
A land of carcases and slaves, 
One dreary waste of chains and 
graves !— 
Himself but lingering, dead at heart, 
Toseethe last, long-struggling breath 
Of Liberty’s great soul depart, 
Then lay him down, and share her 
death— 
E’en he, so sunk in wretchedness, 
With doom still darker gathering 
o'er hi 
Yet in this moment's pure caress, 
In the mild eyes that shone before 


him, 
Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
4ll other transports known on earth, 
[hat he was loved—well, warmly 
loved- 
Oh ! in this precious hour he proved 
How deep, how thorough-felt the glow 
Of rapture, kindling out of woe ;— 
How exquisite one single drop 
Of bliss, thus sparkling to the top 
Of misery’s cup—how keenly quaff’d, 
Though death must follow on the 


She too, while gazing on those eyes 

That sink into her soul so deep, 
Forgets all fears, all miseries, 

Orfeels them like the wretch insleep, 
Whom fancy cheats into a amile, 
Who dreams of joy, and sobs the while! 
Ihe mighty ruins where they stood, 

Upon the mount’s high, rocky verge, 
Lay open towards the ocean flood, 

eve lightly o’er th’ illamined surge 

Many a fair bark that, all theday, 
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Now bounded on and gave their sails, 
Yet dripping, to the evening gales ; 
Like es, when the storm is done, 
Spreading their wet wings in the sun. 
ghee clouds, though daylight’s 


Had sunk behind the hills of Lar, 
Were still with lingering glories 
bright, — 
As if, to grace the gorgeous west, 
The Spirit of ag ae Light 
That eve had left his sunny vest 
Behind him, ere he wing’d his flight. 
Never was scene so form’d for love! 
Beneath them, waves of crystal move 
In silent swell—heaven glows dove, 
And their pure hearts, to transport 
ven, 
Swell like the wave, and glow like 
heaven ! 
But, ah ! too soon that dream is past— 
Again, again her fear returns ;— 
Night, dreadful night, is gathering fast, 
ore faintly the horizon burns, 
And every rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sea hath died away. 
Hastily to the darkening skies 
A glance she casts—then wildly cries, 
‘At night, he said—and, look, ‘tis 
Fly, fly—if yet thou 1 
y, fly—if yet thou lov’st me, fly— 
Soon will his murderous band be bers. 
And I shall see thee bleed and die.— 
Hush !-—heard’st thou not the tramp of 
men 
Sounding from yonder fearful glen !— , 
Perhaps e’en now thoy climb the 
wood— 
Fly, fly—though still the west is 
right, 
He'll come—oh! yes—he wants thy 
lood: 


blood— 
Iknow him—he'll not wait for night! 


In terrors o’en to agony 
She clings around the wéndering 
Chief ;-— 
‘ Alas, poor wilder’d maid ! to me 
Thou ow’st this raving trance of 


grief. 
Lost as Iam, nought ever grew 


Had lurk’d in sheltering creek or bay, Beneath my shade but perish’d too— 
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My doom is like the Dead-Sea air, 
And nothing lives that enters there ! 
Why were our barks together driven 
Beneath this morning's furious heaven ? 
wOes when I saw the prize that chance 
d thrown into my desperate 


arms,— 
When, casting but a single glance 
Upon thy pale and prostrate charms, 
I vow’d (though watching viewless 
o’er 
Thy safety through that hour’s 
alarms 


To meet th’ unmanning sight no more— 
Why have I broke that heart-wrung 
vow ? 
Why weakly, madly, met thee now ?— 
Start not—that noise is but the shock 
Of torrents through yon valley 
hurl’d— 
Dread nothing here—upon this rock 
We stand above the jarring world, 
Alike beyond its hope—its dread— 
In gloomy safety, like the dead ! 
Or, could e’en earth and hell unite 
In league to storm this sacred height, 
Fear nothing now~-myself, to-night, 
And each o’erlooking star that dwells 
Near God will be thy sentinels ;— 
And, ere to-morrow’s dawn shall glow, 
Back tu thy sire— —’ 
‘To-morrow !—no’— 
The maiden scream’d—‘ thou’lt never 
gee 
To-morrow’s sun—death, death will be 
The night-cry through each reeking 
tower, 
Unless we fly, aye, fly this hour ! 
Thou art betray’d—some wretch who 
knew 
That dreadful glen’s mysterious clue— 
Nay, doubt not—by yon stars, ’tis 


true— 
Hath sold thee to my vengeful sire ; 
This morning, with that smile so dire 
He wearg in joy, he told me all, 
And ee in triumph through our 


As though thy heart already beat 
Its last life-throb beneath his feet ! 





1 For an account of Ishmonie, the petrified 
city in Upper Egypt, where it is said there are 
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Good Heaven, how little dream’d I 


then 
His victim was my own loved 
youth !— 
fe se some one watch the 
glen— 

By allmy hopes of heaven "tis truth!’ 
Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 

gba Aas but now in sunshine 

play’ 
ls that congealing pang which seizes 

The trusting bosom, when betray’d. 
He felt saat f felt—and stood, 

As if the tale had frozen his blood, 

So mazed and motionless was he;— 
Like one whom sudden spells enchant, 
Or some mute, marble habitant 

Of the still Halls of Ishmonie !? 


But soon the painful chill was o’er, 
And his great soul, herself once more, 
Look’d from his brow in all the rays 
Of her best, happiest, grandest days ! 
Never, in moment most elate, 
Did that high spirit loftier rise ;— 
While bright, serene, determinato, 
His looks are lifted to the skies, 
As if the signal-lights of fate 
Were aE those awful eyes ! 
"Tie come—his hour of martyrdom 
[n Iran’s sacred cause is come ; 
And, though his life hath pass’d away 
Like lightning on a stormy day, 
Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, permanent and bright, 
To which the brave of after-times, 
The suffering brave, shall long look 


With proud regret,—and by ite ight 
Liber through the hours of slavery's 
night 

For vengeance on th’oppressor’s crimes{ 
This roek, his monument aloft, 

Shall speak the tale to many an age % 
gees bards per athe oft 

come in secret pilgrim 

And bring their warrior sons, ny tell 
The wondering boys where Hafed fell. 
And swear them on those lone remains 
Of their lost country’s ancient fanes, 


eecmsrertrpjartcstas 


be seen to 
vant, 





many statues of men, women, &¢., to 
this day, vide Perry's View qf thee 
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Never—while breath of life shall live 
Within them—never to forgive 

Th’ accurséd race, whose ruthless chain 
Hath left on Iran’s neck a stain 

Blood, blood alone can cleanse again ! 


Such are the swelling thoughts that 
now 
Enthrone themselves on Hafed’s brow ; 
And ne’er did saint of Issa! gaze 
On the red wreath, for martyrs 
twined, 
More proudly than the youth surveys 
on which through the gloom 
ind 
Half lighted by the altar’s fire, 
Glimmers—his destined funeral pyre ! 
Heay'd by his own, his comrades’ 
nds, 
Of every wood of odorous breath, 
There, by the Fire-God’s shrine it 
stands, 
Ready to fold in radiant death 
The few still left of those who swore 
To perish there, when hope was o'er— 
The few, to whom that couch of tlame, 
Which rescucs them from bonds and 
shame, 
Is sweet and welcome as the bed 
For their own infant Prophet spread, 
When pitying Heaven to roses turn’d 
The death-flames that beneath him 
burn’d |? 


With watchfuluess the maid attends 
His ayes glance, where’er it bends— 
Why shoot his cyes such awfu) beams ? 
What plans he now? what thinks or 
dreams ? 
Alas! why stands he musing here, 
When cvery moment tvems with fear ? 
‘ Hafed, my own beloved lord,’ 
She kneeling cries—‘ first, last adored ! 
If in that soul thou’st ever felt 
Half what thy lips impassion’d swore, 
Here, on my knees that never knelt 
To any but their God before, 





1 Jesus. 

* The Ghebers say that when Abraham, their 
great Prophet, was thrown into the fire by order 
of Nimrod, the flame stantly into ‘a 
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I pray thee, as thou lov’st me, fiy— 
Now, now—ere yet their blades are 


nigh, 
Oh, haste—the bark that bere me 
hither 

Can waft us o'er yon darkening sea 
East—west—alas, I care not whither 

So thou art safe, and I with thee ! 
Go where we will, this hand in thine, 

Those eyes before me smiling thus, 
Through good and ill, through storm 

and shine, 

The world’s a world of love for us ! 
On some calm, blessed shore we'll dwell, 
Where "tis no crime to love too well ;— 
Where thus to worship tenderly 
An erring child of light like thee 
Will not be sin—or, if 1t be, 

Where we may weep our faults away 
Together kneeling, night and day, 
Thou, for my sake, at Alla’s shrine, 
And I—at any God’s, for thine !" 


Wildly these passionate woids she 
spoke— 
Then hung her head, and wept for 
shame ; 
Sobbing, as if a heart-string broke 


With every deep-heaved sob that 
came. 
While he, young, warm—oh ! wonder 
not 


If, for a moment, pride and fame, 
His oath—his cause—that shrine of 


flame, 
And Lrau’s self are al! foryot 
For her whom at his fect he secs 
Kneeling iu speechless agonics. 
No, Llame him not, if Hope awhile 
Dawn’d in his soul, and threw her smile 
O’er hours to come—o’er days and 
nights 
ies with those precious, pure de- 
iphts 


Which she, who bends all beantcous 
there, 
Was born to kindle and to shave ! 


story told in Dion Prusaua, Orat. 36, that the 
love of wisdom and virtue Jeading him to 4 goli- 
tary life upon a mountain, he fownd it one day all 
in a flame, shi with celestial fire, out of 


bed of roves, where the child sweetly reposed.’— | which he came spine any harm, and instituted 


God, who, he declared, then 


Tavernier, 
Of their other Prophet, Zoroaster, there is a | appeared to him’ Vide Patrick on Boodue, ii, 2, 
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A tear or two, which, as he bow'd 
To a the suppliant, trembling 
stole, 
First warn’d him of this dangerous 
cloud 
Of softness passing o’er his soul 
Starting, he brush’d the drops away 
Unworthy o’er that cheek to stray ;— 
Like one who, on the morn of fight, 
Shakes from his sword the dews of 


night, ; : 
‘Lhat had but dimm'd, not stain’d, its 
light. 


Yet, oes subdued th’ unnerving 
thri 


9 
Its warmth, its weakness, linger’d still 
So touching in each look and tone, 
That the fond, fearing, hoping maid 
Half counted on the flight she pray’d, 
Half thought the hero’s soul was 
grown 
As soft, as yielding as her own, 
And ee and biess’d him, while he 
said— 
‘ Yes—if there be some happier sphere, 
Where fadeless truth like ours is dear ;— 
If there be any land of rest 
For those who love and ne'er forget, 
Oh! comfort thee—for safe and blest 
Well mect in that calin region yet !’ 


Scarce had she time to ask her heart 
If good or ill these words impart, 
When the roused youth impatient flew 
To the tower-wall, where, high in view, 
eA ponderous sea-horn! hung, and blew 
A signil, deep and dread as those 
The storm-ticnd at his rising blows.— 
Full well his chieftains, sworn and truc 
Through hfe and death, that signal 
knew ; 
For ’twas th’ appointed warning-blast, 
Th’ alarm, to tell when hope was 
And the tremendous death-die cast ! 
And there, upon the mouldering tower, 
Hath hyng this sea-horn many an hour, 
Ready to sound o’er land and sea 
That dirge-note of the brave and free. 





2 * The shell called Stiankos, common to India, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, and still used in 


many parts as a trumpet for blowing alarms, or 


giving als: it sends forth a deep and hollow 
anund.’—Pennant, 
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They came—his chieftains at the call 
Came slowly round, and with them all— 
Alas, how few !—the worn remains 
Of those who late o’er Kerman’s plains 
Went gaily prancing to the clash 

Of Moorish zel and tymbalon, 
Catching new hope from every flash 

Of their long lances in the sun— 
And, as their coursers charged the 


wind, 
And the white ox-tails stream’d be- 
hind,? 
Looking as if the steeds they rode 
Were wing’d, and every chief a god ! 
How fallen, how alter’d now ! how wan 
Each scarred and faded visage shone, 
As round the burning shrine they 
came ;— 
How deadly was the glare it cast, 
As mute they paused before the flame 
To light their torches as they pass’d ! 
"Twas silence all—tho youth had 
lann’d 
The duties of his soldier-band ; 
And each determined brow declares 
¥hs faithful chieftains well know theirs. 


But minutes speed—night genis the 
skies— 
And oh, how soon, ye blessed eyes, 
That look from heaven, ye may behold 
Sights that will turn your star-fires 
cold ! 
Breathless with awe, impaticnee, hope, 
The maiden sees the veteran group 
Her litter silently prepare, 
And lay it at her trembling feet ;— 
Aud now the youth, with gentle care, 
Hath placed her in the shelter’d seat, 
And press’d her band—that lingering 
ress 
Of hands, that for the last time 
sever ; 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 
When that hold breaks, is dead for 
ever. 
And yet to her this sad caress 
Gives hopc—so fondly hope can err ! 





2 ‘The finest ornament for the horses is made 
of six large g tassels of long white hair, taken 
out of the tails of wild oxen, that are to be found 
in some places of the Indies.’—Thevenct. 
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Twas joy, she thought, joy’s mute 


excess—~ 
Their happy flight’s dear harbinger ; 
"Twas warmth — assurance — tender- 


ness — 
"Twas anything but leaving her. 
‘Haste, haste !’ she cried, ‘the clouds 


grow ’ 

But stil, ere night, we'll reach the 
bark ; 

And, by to-morrow’s dawn—oh, bliss ! 

With thee upon the sunbright deep, 
Far off, I'll but remember this, 

As some dark vanish’d dream of 

sleep ! 
And thou—’ but ha !—he answers not— 

Good Heaven !—and does she go 

alone ? 
She now has reach’d that dismal spot, 

Where, some hours since, his voice’s 

tone 
Had come to soothe her fears and ills, 
Sweet as the angel Israfil’s,? 
When every leat on Eden's tree 
Is trembling to his minstrelsy— 
Yet now—oh, now, he is not nigh— 

‘ Hafed ! my Hafed ! if it be 
Thy will, thy doom, this night to die, 

Let me but stay to die with thee, 
And I will bless thy lovéd name, 

Till the last life-breath leave this 
frame. 

Oh! let our lipe, our cheeks, be laid 

But near each other while they fade ; 

Let us but mix our parting breaths, 

And I can die ten thousand deaths ! 

You too, who hurry me away 

So cruelly, one moment stay— 

Oh ! stay—one moment is not much— 
He yet may come—for him 1 pray— 
Hafed ! dear Hafed !—’ all the way 

In wild lamentings, that would touch 
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Alas for him, who hears her cries !. 

Still bale conn steep hestands, 
Watching with fix’d and feverish eyes 

The glimmer of those burning brands, 
That down the rocks, with mourpfulray, 
Light all he loves on earth away ! 
Hopeless as they, who far at sea, 

y the cold moon have just consign’d 

The corse of one, loved peacerlys 

To the bleak flood they leave behind ; 
And on the deck still lingering stay, 
And long look back, with sad delay, 
To watch the moonlight on the wave, 
That ripples o’er that cheerless grave. 


But see-—he starts—what lard he 
then ? 
That dreadful shout !—across the ylen 
From the land side it comes, and loud 
Rings enue the chasm; as if the 


crow 
Of fearful things. that haunt that dell, 
Its Gholes and Dives and shapes of hell, 
Had all in one dread how! broke out, 
So loud, so terrible that shout ! 
‘They come—the Moslems come !’—he 
cries, 
His proud soul mounting to his eyes,— 
‘ Now, spirits of the brave, who roam 
Enfranchised through yon starry dome, 
| Rejoice—for souls of kindred fire 
Are on the wing tv join your choir !’ 
He said—and, light as bridegrooms 
bound 
To their young loves, reclimb’d the 
steep 
And gain’d the shrine—his chiefs atood 
round— 
Their swords, as with instinctiveleap, 
Together, at that cry accursed, 
Had os their sheaths, like sunbeams, 
urst. 


A heart of stone, she shriek’d his, And hark !—again—again it rings; 


name 


Near and more vear its echoings 


To the dark woods—no Hafed came:—| Peal through the chasm—oh ! who that 


No--hapless pair—you've look’d your 


Your hearts should both have broken 
then : 


then 
Had seen those listening 
With their swords grasp 
flame 


tf) 
warrior-men, 
da, their eyes of 


The dream is o’er—your doom is cast—| Turn’d on their Chief—could doubt the 


You'll never meet on earth again ! 





3 *The angel Israfl, who has the raost melodious voice of all God’s creatures.—Sale. 
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Th’ ancien shame, with which they The guards; with which young Freedom 


r nes 
To hear those shouts and yetstand still? The pathways to her mountain shrines. 
He read their thoughts—they were his Here, at this pass, the scanty band 


own— Of Tran’s last avengers stand ;-— 
“wis - — our arms can wield reaps peucie Hp eeny cee 
ese es : alee 
Shall we die tamely ? die alone ? So anxiously, the carrion-bird 


os Without one victim to our shades, Above them flaps his wings unheard ! 
e Moslem heart where, buried deep : 
The sabre from its toil may sleep? They come—that plunge into the water 
No—God of Tran’s burning skies ! Gives signal for the work of slaughter. 
Thou scorn’st th’ inglorions sacrifice. | Now, Ghebers, now —if e’er your blades 
No --thongh of all earth’s hopes bereft, Had point or prowess, prove them 
Life, swords, and vengeance atillarcleft.! now! 
We'll ako yon valley's reeking caves | Woe to the file that foremost wades ! 
Live in the awe-struck minds of men, They come—a falchion greets each 
Till tyrants shudder, when their slaves brow, 
Tell of the Gheber’s bloody glen. | And, as they tumble, trunk on trunk, 
Follow, brave hearts !—this pile remains Beneath the gory waters sunk, 
Our refuge still from life and chains; Still o’er their drowning bodies press 
But his the best, the holicst bed, New victims quick and numberless ; 
Who sinks cntomb’d in Moslem dead!’ Till scarce an arm in Hafed’s band 
Dawe 4h ‘it ks th So fierce their toil, hath power to stir, 
pale ae a a a °Y But listless from each crimson hand 
bits vigour, mee oa pacer strane recta hangs, clogg’d with mas 
Each arm and heart.—'Th’ exulting foe : 
Still through the dark defiles below, Vn beadie wise eee 
Track’d by his torches’ lurid fire, ,. To patriot vengeance hath the sword 
vee slow, as through Golconda’s More terrible libations pour d ! 
The mighty serpent, in his ire, ne He ss gece per ae ae 
Glides on with glittering, deadly trail. or halfanonch’d bends that o’er th 
No torch the Ghebers need—so well flood : ‘ 
They know each mystery of the dell, 1 i¢ gcatter’d round and burn in blood, 
% So eae wild cpt and vind’ tt | What ruin glares! what carnage swims! 
ar a. wild race that round them , Heads, blazing turbans, quivering limba, 


The very tigers from their delves Lost swords that, dropp’d from many a 


, hand 
Look out, and let them pass, as things | Tn that thick nool of slaughter stand :— 
Untamed and fearless like themselves! Wyotches mies wading, Ralf on fire 


There was a deep ravine, that lay From the toss’d brands that round 
Yet darkling in the Moslem’s way ;— them fly, 
Fit spot to make invaders rue ’T wixt flood and flame in shrieks ex- 
The many fallen before the few. j 


ire ;— 
The torsents from that morning’s sky Aud some who, grasp’d by those that 
Had fill’d the narrow chasm breast-high, 


die, 
And, on cach side, aloft and wild, Sink woundless with them, amother’d 
Huge on aud toppling crags were oe 


r 
pied, In their dead brethren’s gushing gore ! 
} Vide Hoole upon the Story of Sinbad. 
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But vainly hundreds, thousands bleed, 
Still hundreds, thousands moresucceed; 
Countlessastowards some flame at night 
Thenorth’s dark insectswing their flight, 
And quench or perish in its light, 
To this terrific apo they pour— 
Till, bridged with Moslem bodies o’er, 
It bears aloft their slippery tread, 
And o'er the dying and the dead, 
Tremendous causeway ! on they pass.— 
Then, hapless Ghebers, then, alas, 
‘What hope was left for you? for you, 
Whose yet warm pile of sacrifice 
Is smoking in their vengeful eyes— 
Whose swords how keen, how fierce, 
they knew, 
And burn with shame to find how few. 
Crush’d down by that vast multitude, 
Yome found thcir graves where first 
they stood ; 
While some with hardier struggle died, 
And atill fought on by Hafed’s side, 
Who, fronting to the foe, trod back 
Towards the high towers his gory track ; 
And, as a lion, swept away 
By sudden swell of Jordan’s pride 
From the wild covert where he lay,} 
Long battles with th’ o’erwhelming 
tide, 
So fought he back with fierce delay, 
And kept both foes and fate at bay! 


But whither now? their track is lost, 

Their prey escaped—guide, turches 
gone— 

By torrent- beds and labyrinths cross‘d, 
The scatter’d crowd rush blindly on— 

‘Curse on those tardy lights that wind,’ 

They panting cry, ‘so far behind— 

Oh, fer a bloodhound’s precious scent, 

To track the way the Gheber went !’ 

Vain wish—contusedly along 

They rush, more desperate as more 


wrong ; 
Till, wilder’d by the far-off lights, 
Yet glittering up those gloomy heights, 
Their footing, mazed ad lost, they miss, 
And down the darkling precipice 
Are dashed into the deep abyss ;— 


1*In thie thicket, apon the banks of the 
Jordan, several sorts of wild beasts are wont to 
harbour themeelves, whose belng washed out of 
the covert by the overflowings of the river gave 
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Or midway hang, impaled on rocks, 
A banquet, yet alive, for flocks 
Of ravening vultures,—while the dell 


Re-echoes with each horrible yell. 
Those sounds—the last to vengeance 
dear 


> 

That e’or shall ring in Hafed’s ear,— 
Now reach’d him, as aloft, alone, 
Upon the steep way, breathless thrown, 
He lay beside his reeking blade, 

Resign’d, as if life’s task were o’er, 
Its last blood-offering ainply paid, 

And Iran’s self could aye A no more. 
One only thought, one lingering beam, 
Now broke across his dizzy dream 
Of pain and weariness—'twas She 

is heart's pure planet, shining yet 

Above the waste of memory 

When all life’s other lights were set. 
And never to his mind before 
Her image such enchantment wore. 
1¢ scem’d as if cach thought that stain'd, 

Each fear that chill’d, their loves was 


ast, 

gan one cloud of carth remain’d 

Between him and her glory cast ;— 
As if to charms before so bright, 

New grace from other worlds was 

given, 

And his soul saw her by the light 

Now breaking o'er itselffrom heaven ! 


A voice spoke near him—’twas the 


one 

Of a loved friend, the only one 

Of all his warriors, left with life 

From that short night's tremendous 
strife.— 

‘And must we then, my Chief, die 
here 7?— 

Foes round us, and the shrine so near !’ 

These words have roused the last 
remains 

Of life within him—‘ what! not yet 

Beyond the reach of Moslem chains!’ 
he thought could e’en make Death 
ela i 

His icy bondage—with a bound 

Hesprings, all bleeding, from theground, 


occasion to that allusion of Jeremiah, “ He shall 
elling of Jordan.” ’ 


come up like a Hon from the sw 
at undreli’e Aleppo, 
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And grasps his comrade’s arm, now 
wn 


Wen feebler, heavier, than his own, 

And up the painful pathway leads, 

Death gaining on each step he treads, 

em, thou God, who heard’st 

their vow ! 

They mount—they bleed—oh! save 
them now !-— 

Thecragsare red they’ve clambered o’er, 

The rock-weed's dripping with their 


Thy blade too, Hafed, false at length, 

Now breaks beneath thy tottering 
strength— 

Haste, te—the voices of the Foe 

Come near and nearer from below— 

One effort more—thank Heaven! ’tis 


past, 

They’ve gain’d the topmost steep at last, 
And now they touch the temple’s walls, 
Now Hafed sees the Fire divine— 
When, lo! his weak, worn comrade 

falle 
Dead on the threshold of the shrine. 
‘ Alas, brave soul, too quickly fled ! 
And must I leave thee withering 


here, 
The sport of every ruffian’s tread, 
The mark for every coward’s spear ? 
No, by yon altar’s sacred beams ! 
He cries, and with a strength that seems 
Not of this world, uplifts the frame 
Of the fallen chief, and towards the 
flame 
Bears him along;—with death-damp 
° hand 


The corpse upon the pyre he lays, 
Then lights the consecrated brand, 
And fires the pile, whose sudden 
blaze 
Like lightning bursts o’er Oman’s Sea. —- 
‘Now, Freedom’s God! I come to 


Thee, 
The youth exclaims, and with a smile 
Of triumph vaulting on the pile, 
In that mst effort, ere the fires 
Have harm’d oneglorious limb, expires ! 


What shriek was that on Oman's tide? 
It came from yonder drifting bark, 

That just has caught upon her side 
The death-light—and again is dark. 
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It is the boat—ah, why delay’d 7 
That bears the wretohed Moalem maid ; 


Confided to the watchful care 
Of a small veteran band, with whom 
Their generous Chieftain would not 
share 
The secret of his final doom ; 

But hoped when Hinda, safe and free, 
Was render’d to her father’s eyes, 
Their pardon, full and prompt, would he 

The ransom of so dear a prize.— 
Unconscious, thus, of Hafed’s fate, 
And proud to guard their beautcous 

freight, 
Scarce had they clear’d the surfy waves 
That foam around those frightful caves, 
When the curst war-whoops, known so 
well, 
Came echoing from the distant dell— 
Sudden each oar, upheld and still, 

Hung dripping o'er the vessel's side, 
And, driving at the current’s will, 

one rock d along the whispering 
tide, 
While every eye, in mute dismay, 

Was toward that fatal mountain 

turn'd, 
Where the dim altar’s quivering ray 

As yet all lone and tranquil burn‘d. 


Oh ! ’tis not, Hinda, in the power 
Of fancy’s most terrific touch 

To oe thy pangsin that dread hour — 

hy silent agony—'twas such 
As those who feel could paint too well, 
But none e’er felt and lived to tell ! 
"Twas not alone the dreary state 
Of a lorn spirit, crush’d by fate, 
When, though no more remains to 


dread, 
The panic chill will not depart ;— 
When, thoughthe inmate Hope be dead, 
Her ghost still haunts the nouldering 
heart. 
No—pleasures, hopes, affections gone, 
The wretch may bear, and yet live on. 
Like things, within the cold rock found 
Alive, when all’s congeal’d around. 
But there’s a blank repose in this, 
A calm stagnation, that were bliss 
To the keen, burning, harrowing pain, 
Now felt through all thy breast end 
brain- 27 
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That spasm of terror, mute, intense, 

That breathless, agonl nized suspense, 

From ki pa hot b, whese deadly 
aching, 

The heart bath no relief but breaking ! 


Calm is the wave—heaven’s brilliant 


ee 
Reflected dance beneath the prow ;-—— 
Time was when, on such lovely nights, 
She who is there, so desolate now, 
Could sit all cheerful, thouvh alone, 
And ask no happier joy than seeing 
The starlight o’er the waters thrown— 
No joy but that to make her blest, 
And the fresh, buoyant sense of beiny 
That bounds in youth’s yet careless 
breast, — 
Itself a star, not borrowing light, 
But in its own glad essence bright. 
How different now !—but, hark, again 
The yell of havoc rings—brave men ! 
In vain, with beating hearts, ye stand 
On the bark’s edge—in vain each hand 
Half draws the falchion from its sheath; 
Alls o’er—in rust your blades may 


e53— 
He, at "whose word they've scatter’d 
death, 
or now, this night, himself must 
ie ! 
Well may ye look to yon dim tower, 
And ask, and wondering guess what 


means 
The battle-cry at this dead hour- 
a ! she could tell you—she, whio 
Cans 
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Unheeded there, pale, sunk, : 
With brow against the dew-cold mast— 
Too well she knowa—her more than 


life, 
Her soul’s first idol and its last, 
Liesbleeding in that murderovsstrife. 


But see—what moves upon the height ? 
Some signal !—’tis a terch’s light. 
What bodes its goli glare? 
In gasping silence towards the shrine 
Alleyes are turn’d—thine, Hinda, thine 
Fix their last failing life-beams there. 
‘Twas but a moment—fierce and high 
The death-pile blazed into the sky, 
And far away o’er rock and flpod 
Its melancholy radiance sent ; 
While Hafed, like a vision, stood 
Reveal’d before the burning pyre, 

Tall, shadowy, lke a Spint ot Fire 
Shrined in its own grand element ! 
‘Tis he! the shuddering maid ex- 

claims, — 
But, while she speaks, he’s seen no 


more ; 
High burst in vir the funeral flames, 
And Tran’s hopes und hers are o’er ' 


One wild, heart-lroken shriek she 
gave— 
Then sprung as if to reach that blaze, 
Where still sho fix’d her dying gaze, 
And, gazing, sunk into the wave,— 
Deep, deep,— where never care or pain 
Shall reach her innocent heart again ! 


Farewell—farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter ! 
(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea) 
N Yaris ever lay, under Oman’s green water, 
ore pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee, 


Oh! fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing, 
How light was thy heart till love’s witchery came, 
Like the wind of the south! o’er a summer lute blowing, 
And hush’d all its music, and wither'’d its frame ! 


n sunny highlands, 


1 Araby’s 
sand their ake remomber the doom 


1*This wind (the Samoor) so softens the strings of lates, that they can never be taned whilo 
ephen’s Persia, : , - 


it lasts,’—St 
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Of her, who lies sleeping among the Pear! Islands, 
With nought but the sea to light up her tomb. 


And still, when the merry date-season is burning, 
And calls to the palm-groves the young and the old,? 
The happiest there, from their pastime returning, 
At sunset, will weep when thy story is told. 


The young Ya ace maid, when with flowers she dresses 
Her dar rho: hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate, till neglecting her tresses, 
She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 


Nor shall Iran, beloved of her hero! forget thee,— 
Though tyrants watch over her tears ax they start, 
Close, close by the side of that hero she’ll set thee, 
8 = =$Embalm’d in the innermost shrine of her heart. 


Farewell—be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With everything beauteous that grows in the deep ; 
Eac3 flower of the rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumiue thy sleep. 


Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
° — That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept ;° 
With many a she¥, in whose hollow-wreathed chamber, 
We, Peris of Ocean, by moonlight have slept. 


We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie darkling, 
And plant all the rosiest stems at thy head ; 

We'll seek where the sands of the Caspian‘ are sparkling, 
And gather their gold to strew over thy bed. 


Farewell—ifarewell—until pity’s sweet fountain 
Is lost in the hearts of the fair and the brave, 
They’ll weep for the Chieftain who died on that mountain, 
ey’ ll weep for the Maiden who sleeps in this wave. 


THE arp Ko placidity with which Fadladeen had listened, during the latter 
part of this obnoxious story, surprised the Princess and Feramorz exceedingly ; 
and even inclined towards him the hearts of these unsuspicious young persona, 
who little knew the source of a complacency so marvellous. e truth was, 
he had been organizing, for the last few days, a most notable plan of persecu- 
tion against the Poet, in consequence of some passages that had fallen from him 
on. the second evening of recital,—which appeared to this worthy Chamberlain 


— 


® 

1 *One of the greatest curiosities found in the of autumn with tho fruits, vide Kempfer, 
Persian Gulf is a fish which the En:lsh call Amamtat. Krot. ; 
Stur-fish. It is circular, and at night very 3 Some naturalists have imagined that amber 
luminous, resembling the full moon surrounded is a concretion of the tears of birds, Vide 
by raye.'——Mirea Abu Taled. Trevoun, Chambers. 

7 For a description of the merriment ofthe, ‘The bay Kieselarke, which is otherwise 
date-time, of their work, their dances, and their | called the Golden Bay, the sand whereof shines 
return home from the palm-groves at the end | as Are,’ Siruy. 
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to contain language and principles, for which nothing short of the summary 
criticism of the chabuk! would be advisable. It was his intention, therefore, 
immediately on their arrival at Cashmere, to give information to the King of 
Bucharia of the very dangerous sentiments of. his minstrel; and if, unfor- 
tunately, that monarch did not act with suitable vigour on the occasion (that 
is, if he did not give the chabuk to Feramorz, and a place to Fadladeen), there 
would be an anid; he feared, of all legitimate government in Bucharia, He 
could: not help, however, auguring better both for himself and the cause of 
potentates in general; and it was the pleasure arising from these mingled 
anticipations that diffused such unusual satisfaction through his features, and 
made his eyes shine out, like poppies of the desert, over the wide and lifeless 
wilderness of that countenance. 

Having decided upon the poct’s chastisement in this manner, he thought it 
but humanity to spare him the minor tortures of criticism. Accordingly, when 
they assembled next evening in the pavilion, and Lalla Rookh expected to sce 
all the beauties of her bard melt away, one by one, in the acidity of criticism, 
like pearls in the cup of the Egyptian queen,—he agreeally disappofated her 
by merely saying, with an ironical smile, that the merits of such a poem 
deserved to be tried at a much higher tribunal, and then suddenly passing off 
into a panegyric upon all Mussuiman sovereigns, more particularly his august 
and imperial master, Aurungzebe,—the wisest and best of the descendants of 
Timur,—who, among other great things he had done for mankind, had given to 
him, Fadladeen, the profitable posts of Betel-carrier and Taster of Sherbets to 
the Emperor, Chief Holder of the Cirdle of Beautiful Forms’, and Graad Nazir, 
or Chamberlain of the Haram. 

They were now not far from that forbidden river,? beyond which no pure 
Hindoo can pass; and were reposing for a time in the rich valley of Hussun 
Abdaul, which had always been a favourite resting-place of the emperors in 
their annual migrations to Cashmere. Here often had the Light of the Faith, 
Jehan-Guire, wandered with his beloved and beautiful Nourmahal; and here 
would Lalla Rookh have been happy to remain for ever, giving up the throne 
of Bucharia and the world, for Feramorz and love in this swoet lonely 
valley. The time was now fast pape ae ts when she must see him uo longer, 
—or see him with eyes whose every look belonged to another; and there was a 
melancholy preciousness in these last moments, which made her heart cling to 
them as it would to life. During the latter part of the journey, indeed, she 
had sunk into a deep sadness, from which nothing but the presence of tke 
young minstrel could awake her. Like those lamps in tomLs, which only light 
wp when the air is admitted, it was only at his approach that her eyes became 
smiling and animated. But here, in this dear valley, every moment was an 
age of pleasure; she saw him all day, and was, therefore, all day happy,— 
resembling, she often thought, the people of Zinge, who attribute the unfading 
i aes they enjoy to one genial star that rises nightly over their 

eads. 

The whole party, indeed, scemed in their liveliest ood during the few days 
they passed in this delightful solitude. The young attendants of the Princess, 
who were here allowed a freer range than they could safely be indulged with in 


ed 


¥ The application of whips and rors.'—Dudous. | limits it was not thought graceful to exceed. If 
* Kempfer mentions such an offer amonyz | any of them outgrew this standard of shape, 
the attendants ot the King of Persta, and calis | they were reduecd by abstinence till they came 
him ‘forme corporis estimator.’ His business | within ite bounds, 
was, at or periods, to measure the ladies of | * The Attock, 
the haram by asort of regulation-girdle, whose! * The star Soheil, or Canopts, 
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a less sequestered place, ran wild among the gardens and bounded pironah tee 
meadows lightly as young roes over the aromatic plains of Tibet. ile 
Fadladeen, eels the spiritual comfort he derived from a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the saint from whom the valley is named, had opportunities of gratify- 
ing, in a small way, his taate for victims, by putting to death some hindreds of 
those unfortunate little lizards, which all pious Mussulmans make it a point to 
kill ;—taking for granted, that the manner in which the creature hangs its 
head is meant as a mimicry of the attitude in which the faithful say their 
yrayers ! 

; bout two miles from Hussun Abdaul were those Royal Gardens, which 
had grown beautiful under the care of so many sie eyes, and were beautiful 
still, lee those eyes could see them no longer. This place, with its flowers 
aud its holy silence, interrupted only by the dipping of the wings of birds in its 
marble basons filled with the pure water of those hills, was to Lalla Rookh all 
that her heart could fancy of fragrance, coolness, and almost heavenly tran- 
quillity.. As the Prophet said of Damascus,! ‘it was too delicious ;’—and here 
in listenIng to the sweet voice of Feramorz, or reading in his eyes what he 
never dared to tell her, the most exquisite moments of her whole life were 
passed. One phd Ze when they had been talking of the Sultana Nourmahal, 
—the laght of the Haram,? who had so often wandered among these flowers, 
and fed with her own hands, in those marble basins, the small shining fishes of 
which she was so fond,—the youth, in order to delay the moment of separation, 
roposed to recite a short story, or rather rhapsody, of which this adored 
ultana was the heroine. It related, he said, to the reconcilement of a sort of 
lovers’ quarrel, which took place between her and the Emperor during a Feast 
of Roses at Cashmere; and would remind the Princess of that difference 
between Haroun-al-Raschid and his fair mistress Marida,? which was so happily 
made up by the soft strains of the musician Moussali. As the story was 
chiefly to be told in song, and Feramorz had unluckily forgotten his own lute 
in the valley, he borrowed the vina of Lalla Rookh’s little Persian slave, and 
thus began :— 


Wu has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave,‘ 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ! 


. Oh! to see it at sunset,—when warm o’er the Lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws, 

Like a bride, full of blushen, when lingering to take 

A last look of her mirror at night cre she goes !— 


‘ 





1 As the Prophet euid of Damascus, ‘it was too | Maridah, qu'il aimoit cependant ian Vexcés, 
delicious,’—‘As you enter at that Bazaar without | et cette mesintelligence ayant déja duré quelque 
the gate at Damascus, you see the Green Mosque, | tems commenea 4 eennuyer. Giafar Barmaki, 
so called because it hath a steeple faced with|son favori, qui s’en aepereete commanda 
grecn glazed bricks, which render it very re-{& Abbas ben Ahnaf, excellent poéte de ce 
splendent; it is covered at the top with a/ tema la, de composcr quelques vers sur le sujet 
pavilion of the same stuff. The Turks say this | de cette brouillerie. Ce poate executa lordre de 
sfosque wag made in that place because Moham- | Giafar, qui fit chanter ces vers par Moussali en 
med, being come so far, would not enter the or du Khalife, et ce Prince fut tellement 
town, saviug it was too delicious,’—Therenof. uché de la tendresse des vers du poete et deta 

3 Nourmahal neues Light of the Haram,|douceur de la voix du musicicn, qu'il alla 
She was afterwards called Nourjehan, or the | aussitét trouver Maridah, et fit sa paix avec 
Light of the World. elle.’~- DD’ Herbelot. 

Would remind the Princess of that difference,| ‘The rose of Kashmire, for its bril 

&c.—‘ Haroun Al Raschid, cinquiéme Khalifa | and delicacy of odour, has long been prover 
des Abeassides, s’étant un jour brouillé avec | in the Bast,’—Jorster, 
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When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming half shown, 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own. 
Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his urn fall of perfume is swinging, 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is ringing.! 
Or to see it by moonlight,—when mellowly shines 
The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shrines ; 
When the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall of stars, 
And the nightingale's hymn from the Isle of Chenars 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 
From the cool, shining walks where the young people meet.— 
Or at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call’d forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just born of the sun. 
When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with the day, 
From his haram of night-flowers stealing away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
The young aspen-trees® till they tremble all over. 
When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 
And Day, with his banner of radiance unfuri'd, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal’ that opes, 
Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to the world ! 


But never yet, by night or day, 
In dew of spring or summer’s ray, 
Did the sweet Valley shine so gay 
As now it shines—all love and light, 
Visions by day and feasts by night ! 
A happier smile illumes each brow, 

With quicker spread each heart uncloses, 
And all is ecstasy,-—for now 

The Valley holds its Feast of Roses. 
That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profasely round, and in their shower 
Hearts open, like the season’s rose, — 

The flowerct of a hundred lcaves,® 
mapendine while the dew-fall flows, 

nd every loaf its balm receives ! 


*I'was when the hour of evening canie 
Upon the Lake, serene and cvol, 

When Day had hid his sultry flame 
Behind the palms of Baramoule.® 


£ Ted round ber waist the zone of bells, that. ' the Mahometans on this hill, forms one side of : 
sounded with ravishing melody.’—Song of, grand portal to the Lake,’ Forster, 
Jayadeva, *‘The Feast of Roses continues the whole 
* The little isles in the Lake of Cachemiro {me of their remaining in bleom.’'-—-istvo de la 


are set lr re end ar eetes aspen-trces, “5 ‘Gol sad perk, the Rose of a hundred leaves. 


er an Seten 
i I bell partioalar spevies,’— 
2 “The Tuokt Suliman, the name bestowed by  ° Bernier. 
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When maids began to lift their heads 
Refresh'd, from their embroider’d beds, 
Where they had slept the sun away, 
And waked to moonlight and to play. 
All were abroad—the busiest hive 
On Bela’s! hills is less alive 
When saffron beds are full in flower, 
Than look’d the Valley in that hour. 
A thousand restless torches play’d 
Through every grove and island shade ; 
A thousand sparkling lamps were set 
On every dome and minaret ; 
And fields and pathways, far and near, 
Were lighted by a blaze so clear, 
That you could sce, in wandering round 
The smallest rose-leaf on the ground. 
Yet did the maids and matrons leave 
Their veils at home, that brilliant eve : 
And there were glancing eyes about, 
And cheeks, that would not dare shine ous 
In open day, but thought they might 
Look lovely then, because ’twas night ! 
And all were free, and wandering, 
Aud all cxclaim’d to all they met 
That never did the summer bring 
So gay a Feast of Roses yet ;— 
The moon had never shed a light 
So clear as that which bless’d them there ; 
The roses ne’er shone half so bright, 
Nor they themselves look’d half so fair 


And what a wilderness of flowers ! 
It seem’d as though from all the bowers 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scatter’d here. 
The lake tov like a garden breathes, 
With the rich balk that o’er it lie,— 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fallen upon it from the sky ! 
And thon the sounds of joy,—the beat 
Of tabors and of dancing feet -— 
The minaret-crier’s chant of glee 
Sung from his lighted gallery,? 
Aud answer'd by a ziralect 
From neighbouring haram, wild and sweet ;— 
The merry laughter, echoing 
From gardens, where the silken swing? 


1 4 place montioned in the Toozek Jekangoery, the nesrost minaret, which on that oceasion is 
or Memoirs of Jehan-Guire, where there is an illuminated, and the women assembled at the 
necount of the bede of safiron flowers about house respond at intervals with a siraleet or 


ploy the 


mere, ; 
‘Tt ig the custom among the women to em-, % Where the eliken swing"The ewittz' is a 
Maazcen to chant from the gallery of| favourite pastime m the eat, as 


joyous chorus.'—~Zwsse? 


a 
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Wafta some aoe re girl above 
The top leaves of the orange grove ; 
Or, from those infant groups that play 
Among the tents! that line the way, 
Flinging, unawed by slave or mother, 
Handfuls of roses at each other !— 
And the sounds from the Lake,—the low whisp’ring in boats, 
As they shoot through the moonlight ;—the dipping of oars, 
And the wild, airy warbling that everywhere floats, 
Through the groves, round the islands, as if all the shores 
Like those of Kathay utter’d music, and gave 
An answer in song to the kiss of each wave |? 
But the gentlest of all are those sounds, full of feeling, 
That soft from the lute of some lover are stealing, — 
Some lover, who knows all the heart-touching power 
Of a lute and a sigh in this magical hour. 
Oh ! best of delights as it everywhere is 
To be near the loved One,—what a rapture 1s his, 
Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 
O’er the Lake of Cashmere, with that One by his side ! 
If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Think, think what a heaven she must make of Cashmere ! 


So felt the magnificent Son of Acbar,? ‘ 
When from power and pomp and the trophies of war 

He flew to that Valley, forgetting them all 

With the Light of the Haram, his young Nourmahal. 

When free and uncrown’d as the conqueror roved 

By the banks of that Lake, with his only beloved, 

He saw, in the wreaths she would playfully snatch 

From the hedges, a glory his crown could not match, 

And preferr'd in his heart the least ringlet that curl’d 

Down her exquisite neck to the throne of the world ! 


There's a beauty, fur ever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long, sunny ate of a summer day's light, 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour. 

This was not the beauty—oh! nothing like this, 

That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss ; 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 

Like the light upon autumn’s soft shadowy days, 

Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes, 


circulation of air, extromely refrcshing In thosc ‘ 8 *An old commentator of the Chou-King 

sultry climates.’—Kichardson. | says, the ancients having remarked thaty a our- 
‘The swings are adorned with festoons. This | rent of water made some of the stones near its 

pastime is accompanied with music of voices and , banks send forth a sound, they detached some of 

of instruments, hired by the masters of the | them, and charmed with the delightful 

swings.’-—Thevenot, sound they emitted, constructed King or musical 
' “at the keeping of the Feast of Roses we instruments of them.’—Grosier. 

beheld an infinite number of tents pitched, with | * Jchan-Guire was the son of the Grest 

such a crowd of men, women, boys and girls, Acbar. 

with music, dances, &., ko,'-—Herbert, 
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Now melting in mist and now breaking in gleams, 

Like the glimpses a saint has of heaven in his dreams ! 
When ive, it seem’d as if that very grace, 

That c of all others, was born with her face; 

And when angry,—for c’en in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes— 

The short, passing anger but seem’d to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touch’d her, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 

From the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings ! 
Then her mirth—oh ! ’twas sportive as ever took win 
From the heart with a burst, like the wild bird in spring ;— 
Tilumed by a wit that would fascinate sages, 

Yet ada as Peris just loosed from their cages.’ 

While her laugh, full of life, without any control 

But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul ; 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 

In lip, cheek, or eycs, for she brighten’d all over,— 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun. 
Such, such were the Epaerip enchantments, that gave 
Nourmahal the proud Lord of the Kast for her slave ; 
And though bright was his haram,—a living parterre, 
Of the flowers? of this planet—though treasures were there, 
For which Soliman’s self might have given all the store 
That the navy from Ophir e’er wing’d to his shore, 

Yet dim before her were the smiles of then all, 

And the Light of his Haram was young Nourmahal ! 


But where is she now, this night of joy, 
When bliss is every heart’s employ ? 

When all around her is so bright, 

So like the visions of a trance, 

That one might think, who came by chance 
Into the vale this happy night, 

He saw that City of Delight’ 

In Fairy-land, whose streets and towers 
Are made of gems and light and flowers ! 
Where is the loved sultana ? where, 

When mirth brings out the young and fair, 
Does she, the fairest, hide her brow, 

In melancholy stillness now ? 


p Alas—how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 


dink — 











1In the wars of the Dives with the Poris | visited by their companions, who brought them 
whenever the former took the latter prisoners, | the choicest odours.’— Richardson. 
ney aig ge Ae in Bog cages i hang , 3 In oe = language the same word signi- 
em on es. were | fics wo! 
. os ss 3 ‘The capital of Shadokiam. 
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Hearts that the world in vain had tried 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm, when waves wero rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships, that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something, light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shakon. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds,—or lke the stream, 
That smihng left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods, that part for ever. 


O you, that have the charge of Love, 
eep him in rosy bondage bound, 

As in the Fields of Bliss above 

He sits, with flowercts fetter’d round ;! 
Loose not a tie that round him clings, 
Nor ever let him use his wings ; 
For even an hour, a minute’s flight 
Will rob the plumes of half their light. 
Like that celestial bird,—whose nest 

Is found beneath far eastern skics, — 
Whose wings, though radiant when at rest, 

Lose all their glory when he flies !? 


Some difference, of this dangerous kind, -— 
By which, though light, the links that bind 
The fondest hearts may soon be riven ; 
Some shadow in love’s summer heaven, 
Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awful thunder burst ;— 
Such cloud it is, that now hangs over 
The heart of the imperial lover, 
And far hath banish’d from his sight 

is Nourmahal, his Haram’s Light ! 
Hence is it, on this happy night, 














1 See the mepenetancn of the Eastern Cupid, | called the Celestial Bird. Its wings when it ja 
infoned closely round with wreaths of flower®, perched, appear variegated th bosutifal 
"s Cérémonies Religiense colours, byt when it flies they lose all their 


ee eine of omenain is pecies of | splendour. Grorier 
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When Pleasure through the fields and groves 
Has let loose all her world of loves, 
And every heart has found its own,— 
He wanders joyless and alone, 
And weary as that bird of Thrace, 
Whose pinion knows no resting-place.! 
In vain the loveliest cheeks and eyes 
This Eden of the earth supplies 
Come crowding round—the cheeks are pale, 
The eyes are dim—though rich the spot 
With every flower this earth has got, 
What is it to the nightingale, 
If there his darling rose is not / 
In vain the Valley's smiling throng 
Worship him, as he moves along ; 
He heeds them not—one smile of hers 
Is worth a world of worshippers. 
They but the star’s adorers are, 
She is the heaven that lights the star ! 


Hence is it too that Nourmahal, 

Amid the luxuries of this hour, 

Far from the joyous festival, 

Sits in her own sequester’d bower, 
With no one near, to soothe or aid, 
But that inspired and wondrous maid, 
Namouna, the enchantress ;—one, 
O’er whom his race the golden sun 
For unremember’d years has run, 

Yet never saw her blooming brow 
Younger or fairer than ’tis now. 

Nay, rather, as the west-wind’s sigh 
Freshens the flower it passes by, 

Time’s wing but scem’d, in stealing o'er, 
To leave her lovelicr than before. 

Yet on her smiles a sadness hung, 

And when, as oft, she spoke or sung 

Of other worlds, there came a hight 
From her dark eyes so strangely bright, 
That all believed nor man nor earth 
Were conscious of Namouna’s birth ! 


All spel's and talismans she knew, 

From the great Mantra,’ which around 
The Air’s sublimer spirits drew, 

To the gold gems‘ of Afric, bound 


ee re eae Gi ee es Te ee 
1 * As these birds on the Bosphorus are never | § ‘He is suid to have found the Aue Mantra, 
known to reet, they are called by the French i or tahsman, through which he ruled over 
“les ames darndes,” '—-Dallioway. the elements and spirits of all denominations,’— 
s ‘You may place a hundred handfule of Wiford. 
fragrant herbs and flowers before the nightin- * ‘The gold jewels of J which are enlled 
gale, yet he wishes not, in his constant pear, by the Arat Herrez, from the supposed caarm 
for more than the sweet breath of his beloved they contain '—Jackson. 
ros0,'-— Jami. 
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Upon the wandering Arab’s arm, 

To keep him from the Siltim’s! harm. 

And she had peers her powerful art, 
Pledged it with all the zeal and heart 

Of one who knew, though high her sphere, 
What ’twas to lose a love so dear, 

To find some spell that should recall 

Her Selim's* smile to Nourmahal ! 


’Twas midnight—through the lattice, wreathed 
With woodbine, many a eae breathed 
From plants that wake when others sleep 
From timid jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour to themselves all day, 

But, when the sunlight dies away, 

Let the delicious secret ont 

To every breeze that roams about ;— 
When thus Namouna :—‘ ’Tis the hour 
That scatters spells on herb and flower, 
And garlands might be gather’d now, 
That, twined around the sleeper’s brow, 
Would make him dream of such delights, 
Such miracles and dazzling sights, 

As Genii of the Sun behold, 

At evening, from their tents of gold, 

Upon th’ horizon—where they play 

Till twilight comes, and, ray by ray, 
Their sunny mansions melt away ! 

Now, too, a chaplet might be wreathed 

Of buds o’er which the moon has breathed, 
Which worn by her, whose love has atray'd, 

Might bring some Peri from the skies, 
Nume sprite, whose very soul is made 

Of flowereta’ breaths and lovers’ sighs. 
And who might tell——’ 


‘For me, for me,’ 

Cried Nourmahal impaticntly, — 
‘Oh! twine that wreath for me to-night,’ 
Then, rapidly, with foot as light 
As the young musk-roe’s, out she flew 
To cull each shining leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beain4 
For this enchanted Wreath of Dreams. 
Anemones and Seas of Gold,® 

And new-blown lilies of the river, 
And those sweet flowerets, that unfold 

Their buds on Camadeva’s quiver ;4— 











eee 





1 ‘A demon, supposed to haunt woods, &e., in| flowers of the brightest gold eolour’—Sie WF. 
a haman shape.’ Richardson, Jon 


ee. 
.| * ‘This tree (the Nagacesara) is one of the 
: ek thtngred aah sehen eure before his uccos most delightful on earth, and the delicious odour 


of ita blossoms justly gives them a place in the 
8 ‘Hemasagara, or the Sea of Gold, with | quiver eerie hot the God of Loves ta. 
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The tuberose, with her silvery light, 

That in the gardens of Malay 
Is call’d the Mistress of the Night,? 

So like a bride, scented and bright, 

She comes out when the sun’s away.— 
Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
That wander through Zamara’s shades ;?-—- 
And the white moon-flower, as it shows 
On Serendib's high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 
Scenting her clove trecs in the gale ;— 
In short, all flowerets and all planta 

From the divine Amrita tree,? 

That blesses heaven’s inhabitants 

With fruits of immortality, 
Down to the basil4 tuft, that waves 
Its fragrant blossom over graves, 

And to the humble rosemary, 

Whose swects so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert® and the dead, — 

All in that garden bloom, and all 

Are gather'd by young Nourmahal, 
Who heaps her baskets with tle flowers 

And leaves, till they can hold no more ; 
Then to Namouna flies, and showers 

Upon her lap the shining store. 


With what delight th’ Enchantress views 
So many buds, bathed with the dews 
And beams of that bless’d hour !—her glance 
Spoke something, past all mortal pleasures, 
As, in a kind of holy trance, 
She hung above those fragrant treasures, 
Bending to drink their balmy airs, 
As if she mix’d her soul with theirs. 
And ‘twas, indeed, the perfume shed 
From flowers and scented flame that fed 
Her charméd life—for none had e’er 
Beheld her taste of mortal fare, 
Nor ever in aught earthly dip, 
But the morn’s dew her roseate lip. 


~ meme 








1‘ The Malayans style the tuberose (Polyanthes | to 9 cclestial tree, bearing ambrosial fruit.e— 
tuberosa) Sandal Malam, or the Mistress of the | Sir W, Jones. : ¥ ia 


Night.’—Penxant, * Sweet basil, called Rayhan in Persia, 
Fthe people of the Batta country in Sumatra | generally found in churchy ardi. sa 
(of whicl®Zamara is one of the ancient names) | ‘The women in Egypt go, at least two days in 
when not engaged in war, lead an idle, inactive | the week, to pray and weep at the sepulchres of 
life, the day in playing on a kind of lute, | the dead; and the custom then js to Ww upon 
crowned with garlands of flowers, among which | the tombs a sort of herb, which the Arabs call 
the giobe-amaranthus, a native of the country, | rihan, and which is our sweet basil.’ —Maidlet, 

m prevails.’—~MWaraden, Lett. 10. 

e t and richest sort (of the Jambuj & ‘In the Great Desert are found many stalks 


id ] 
orr ple) is called Amrita or immortal, and | of lavender and rosemary,-—Ae¢ 
the “mythologists of Tibet apply the same ‘word J at, Ree 
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Fill'd with the cool, inspiring emell, 
Th’ Enchantress now begins her spell, 
Thus singing, as she winds and weaves 
In mystic form the glittering leaves :— 


I know where the winged visions dwell 
That around the night-bed play; 
I know each herb and floweret’s bell, 
Where they hide their wings by day. 
Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 


The image of love, that nightly flies 
To visit the bashfal maid, 
Steals from the jasmine flower, that sighs 
Its soul, like her, in the shade. 
The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour 
That alights on misery’s brow, 
Springs out of the silvery almond-flowcr, 
That blooms on a leafless bough.} 
Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 


The visions, that oft to worldly eyes 
The glitter of mines unfold, 
Inhabit the mountain-herb,? that dyes 
The tooth of the fawn like gold. 
The phantom shapes—oh, touch not them— 
That appal the murderer's sight, 
Lurk in the fleshly mandrake’s stem, 
That shrieks, when torn at night ! 
Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 


The dream of the injured, patient mind, 
That smiles at the wrongs of men, 
Is found in the bruised and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then ! 
Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 


No sooner was the flowery crown 
Placed on her head, than slecp came down, 


—_ 





1 ‘The almond-tree, with white flowers, bloe- | making gold. ‘Most of those alchymical en- 
some on the bare branches.’—-Hasaslquist. thusiasts think themselves sure of sucoces if 

* An herb on Mount Libanus, which is said to | they could but find out the herb, which gilds 
communicate a hee golden hue to the teeth of | the teeth and gives a yellow colour to the 
the and other animals that graze upon it. | ofthe sing f that eat ft. 

Niebuhr thinks this may be the herb which} Father Jerome Dandint, however, asserts that 
the Eastern alchymists look to as a means of | the seath of the goats at Mount Libanus are of 
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Gently as nights of summer fall, 
Upon the lids of Nourmahal ;— 
Aud, pe pan fy a tuneful breeze, 
As full of small, rich harmonies 
As ever wind, that o’er the tents 
Of Azab' blew, waa full of scents, 
Steals on her ear, and floata and swells, 
Like the first air of morning creeping 
Into those wreathy, Red-Sea shells, 
Where Love himself, of old, lay sleeping ;}— 
And now a spirit form’d, ’twould seem, 
Of music and of light, so fair, 
So brilliantly his features beam, 
And such a sound is in the air 
Of sweetness, when he waves his wings, 
Hovers around her, and thus sings :— 


From Chindara’s’ warbling fount I come, 
Call’d by that moonlight garland’s spell ; 
From Chindara's fount, my fairy home, 
Where in music, morn and mght, I dwell. 
Where lutes in the air are heard about, 
And voices are singing the whole day long, 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Ts turn’d, as it leaves the lips, to song ! 
Hither I come 
From my tairy home, 
And if there’s a magic in music’s strain, 
1 swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again 


For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 

And mine are the murmuring, dying notes, 

That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly ! 

And the passionate strain that, deeply going 
Refines the bosom it trembles through, 

As the musk-wind, over the water blowing, 
Ruffles the wave, but swectens it too! 


Mine is the charm, whose mystic sway 

The Spirits of past Delight obey ;— 

Let but the tuneful talisman sound, 

And they come, like Genii, hovering round. 


ee nee th eye ee - 





silver colgur; and adds, ‘this confirms that| } The myrrh country, 
which I observed in Candia; to wit, that the] * ‘This idea (of deitics living in shells) was 
animals that live on Mount Ida cat a certain | not unknown to tho Greeks, who represent tho 
herb, which renders their teeth of a golden] young Nerites, one of the Cupids, as living in 
colour; which, according to my judgment, can- | shells on the shores of the Red Sea '— Wilford. 
not otherwise procced than fromthe mines which | * ‘A fabulous fountain, where instruments are 
A pe ground,’ ~—Dandini, Voyage to Mount | said to be constantly playing — 
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And mine is the gentle song, that bears 
From soul to soul, the wishes of love, 

Asa bird, that wafts through genial airs 
The cinnamon seed from grove to grove.! 


"Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure 


The 
When memo 


, the present, and future of pleasure ;° 
ag links the tone that isgone 


With the blissful tone that’s still in the ear; 
And hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is near ! 


The warrior’s heart, when touch’d by me, 
Can as downy soft and as yielding be 
As his own white plume, that high amid death 
Through the field has shone—yet moves with a breat’. 
And, oh, how the eyes of beauty glisten, 
When music has reach’d her inmost soul, 
Like the silent stars, that wink and listen 
While heaven’s eternal melodics roll ! 
So hither I come 
From my fairy home, 
And if there’s a magic mn music's strain, 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 


* * * 


* * 


Tis dawn——at least that earlier dawn,! 
Whose glimpses are again withdrawn, 
As if the morn had waked, and then 
Shut close her lids of light again. 
And Nourmahal is up, and trying 
The wonders of her lute, whose strines— 
O bliss !—now murmur like the sighing 
From that ambrosial spirit’s wings ! 


1*The Pompadour pigeon is the species, 
which, by carrying the fruit of the cinnamon to 
different places, is a great disseminator of this 
valuable tree.’— Brown’s Iluetr. tab, 19. 

# ‘Whenever our pleasure arises from a suc- 
cession of sounds, it is a perception of compli- 
cated nature,made up of a sensation of the present. 
sound or note, and an idea or remembrance of 
the foregoing, while their mixture and concur- 
rence produce such a mysterious delight as 
neither could have produced alone. And it is 
often heightened by an anticipation of the 

ing notes. Thus sense, memory, and 
ype hg are conjunctively employed.’ 


Gerard on 

de Staél accounts upon the samo 
principle for the fieation we derive from 
rhyme :—‘ Elle est image de lespérance et du 
souvenir, Un son nous fait désirer celui qui 
doit Ini répondre, et quand le second retentit, il 
nous rappelle celui que vient de nous échapper.’ 


¢ 


3°Tis daun—at least that earlier dawn, 
Whose ylimpacs are again withdrawn, 


‘The Persians have two mornings, the Soobhi 
Kazim and the Soobhi Sadig, the false and the 
real daybreak. They account for this phenomenon 
ina most whimsical manner. They say that as 
the sun rises from behind the Kohi Qaf Neckaalts 
Caucasus), it passes a hole perforated through 
that mountain, and that darting its rays through 
it, itis the cause of the Soobhi Kazim, or this 
temporary appearance of daybreak, As it 
ascenda, the earth 1s oe veiled in darkness 
until the aun rises above the mountain and 
brings with It the Soobhi Sadig, or real morn- 
ing.” —Scott Waring. Heo thinks Milton may 
alinde to this, when he says, 


‘ Ere the blabbing Eastern scout, 
The nice morn on the Indian steep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep.’ 
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And then, her voice—tis more than human— 
Never, till now, had it been given 
To lips of any mortal woman 
To utter notes so fresh from heaven ; 
‘Sweet as the breath of angel sighs, 
When angel sighs are most divine,— 
‘Oh ! let it last till night,’ she cries, 
‘And he is more than ever mine.’ 
And hourly she renews the lay, 
So fearful lest its heavenly sweetness 
Should, ere the evening fade away,— 
For things so heavenly have such fleetness ! 
But, far from fading, it but grows 
Richer, diviner, as it flows; 
Till rapt she dwells on every string, 
And pours again each sound along, 
Like Echo, lost and languishing 
In love with her own wondrous song. 


That evening (trusting that his soul 
Might be from haunting love released 
By mirth, by music, and the bow)) 
Th’ imperial Sclim held a feast 
Tn his magnificent Shalimar ;'— 
In whose saloons, when the first star 
Of evening o'er the waters trembled, 
The Valley’s loveliest all assembled ; 
All the bright creatures that, like dreams, 
Glide through its foliage, and drink beams 
Of beauty from its founts and streams.? 
And all those wandering minstrel-maids, 
Who leave—how can they leave ?—the shades 
Of that dear Valley, and are found 
Singing in garc ans of the south ® 
Those songs, that ne'er so sweetly sound 


Pl an ter erate = ma 


i held a feust 
In his magnificent Shalimar. 

*Tn the centre of the plain, as it approachcs 
ine lake, one of the Delhi Emperors, 1 believe 
Shah Jehan, constructed a spacious garden called 
the Shalimar, which is abundantly stored with 
druit-trecs and flowcring shrubs. Same of the 
rivulets which intersect the plain are led into a 
ronal at the back of the garden, and, flowing 
through its centre, or occasionally thrown into 
a variety of water-works, compuse the chief 
beauty of th@ Shalimar. To decorate this spot 
the Mogul Princes of India have displayed an 
equal magnificence and taste: especially Jehan 
Gheer, who, with the enchanting Noor Mahl, 
made Kashmire his usual residence during the 
Auumer months. On arches thrown over the 
canal are erected, at equal distances, four or five 
snitcs of a 





AS8 from a young Cashmerian’s mouth. 


of the court attend, and the servants prepare 
sherbetr, coffee, and the hookuh. The frame of 
the doors of the ae saloon is composed of 
pieces of o stone of a black colour, streaked with 
yellow lines, and of a closer grain and higher 
polish than porphyry. They were taken, it is 
said, from a Ilindeo temple, by one of the Mogul 
Princes, and are esteemed of great value.’ 
Forster. 

3 ‘The waters of Cachemir are the more roe 
nowned from it being supposed that the Cacho- 
mirians are indebted for their beauty to them.’ — 
Alt Yezdt. 

8 ‘From him I reccived tho following Gazzel 
or Love-song, the notes of which he committed 
to paper from the voice of one of those sin: 
git s of Cashmere, who wander from that deligh 
1 valley over the various parts of India.’ 


ents, cach consisting of a saloon, Persian Mizoellanics. 
with four rooms ut the angles, where the followere | 


Qh 


There too the haram’s inmates smile ; 
Maids Sroth ths west, with stin-bright hair, 
And from the Garden of the N 


: the 
Daughters of Love from Cyprus’ rocks, 
With Paphian diamonds in their locks ;* 
Light Peri forma, such aa there are 
On the gold meads of Candahar ; 
And they, before whore aril 68, 

In their own bright Ka wer, 
Sparkle such rainbow buttertlies, ‘ 

That they might fancy the rich flowers, 
That round them in the sun lay sighing, 
ee _— by magic all ot eye t 

verything young, everything fair 
From per weit in biushig there, 
Except--except—O Nourmahai ! 
Thou loveliest, dearest of them all, 
The one, whose smile shone out alone, 
Amidst a world the only one ! 

Whose light, among so many lights, 
Was like that star, on starry nights, 
The seaman singles from the sky, 

To steer his bark for ever by ! 

Thou wert not there—so Selim thought, 

And everything seem’d drear without thee ; 
But, ah! thou wert, thou wert—and brought 

Thy charm of song all fresh about thee. 
Mingling unnoticed with a band 
Of lutanists from many 9 land, 

And veil’d by such 2 mask as shades 
The features of young Arab maids,°— 
A. mask that leaves but one eye free, 
To do its beat in witchery, — 

She roved, with beating heart, around, 

And waited, trembling, for the minute, 
When she might try if still the sound 

Of her loved lute had magic in it. 


The board was spread with fruits and wine, 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine 


SSPE eee, tee ~ ore are —_— ee we oe ied -_ wee ey 


2 *The roses of the Jinan Nile, or Garden of | countries tothe north of Ind 
the Nile (attached to the Emperor of Meorocco’s | is su be ond la, vegetable gold 


produced. 
gee), are unequalled, and mattrasses aremade | * ‘These are the nee which are called 


of t eaves men of rank to recline | in the Chinese } vee. Bome 

npon.’—Jeekeon. of them have su arn at are 0 
4‘On the sida of a mountain near Paphos Fartogated, that ‘be 

Ti ee ee 3; ond indeed always 


most 

orsetal. account of its bril- | in the finest fower-gardate.’— Bun 
ancy it hus been celled the Papioan diamond. é 
Te sce ta a pistol Ciadilens aad Soild babe mertcad aks ckiwhyy bet “47 
@ Rairy-land.’—Theveuct. In some of those | conversation, oe 
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On Caghin’s hill’s ;'-~pomegranates full 

Of melting sweetness, and uns poets 

d aupmieat apples’ that Cau 

In all ite thousand gardens* bears. 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 
Malaya’s nectar'd mangusteen ;¢ 
Prunes of Bokara, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samarcand, 
And Basra dates, and apricots, 

Seed. of the sun,® from Iran’s land ;-— 
With rich conserve of Visna cherries,? 
Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wild and fresh, the young gazelles 
Feed on in Erac’s rocky dells.’ 

All these in richest vases amile, 

In baskets of pure santal-wood, 

And urns of porcelain from that isle® 

Sunk underneath the Indian flood, 
Whence oft the lucky diver brings 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 
Wines too, of every clime and hue, 
Around their liquid lustre threw ; 
Amber Rosolli,°—the bright dew 
From vineyards of the Green-Sea gushing ;'° 
And Shiraz wine, that richly ran 

As if that jewel, large and rare, 

The ruby, for which K ublai-Khan 
Offer’d a city’s wealth,” was blushing 
Melted within the goblets there ! 


And amply Selim Bc of each, 
And seems resolved the foods shall reach 
His inward heart,—shedding around 
A genial deluge, as they run, 
That soon shall leave no spot undrown’d, 
For Love to rest his wings upon. 
He little knew how blest the boy 
Can float upon a goblet’s streams, 
Lighting them with his smile of joy ;~— 
As bards have seen him, in their dreams, 


. The golden grapes of Casbin.’— Description rose-leaves in conserve, with Jemon or Visna 


cherry, orange flowers, &.— Russel 
n 


erard. , 
‘The fruits exported from Caubul arc app) Antelopes the fiesh berries of 
megranatcs,’ &¢.—Eilphinatone, ai Erac.’~ The Moalka gg ota Tarafa. 


sat duwn under a tree, listened tothe ° 'Mauri-ga-bima, an j near Formosa, 
birds, and talked with the son ofonr Mehmaundar supposed tn have been sunk in the sea for the 
about our country and Caubnl, of which he gave crimes of ite inhabitants. The veesela which the 
account: that uty and its 100,000 fishermen and divers bring Pipbare are sold m 

span. 


an immente rice in China 


anguateen, the most delicate frait in P rsian Tales, we 


pride of the Matny Islands, 1° The white 
ae kind of called by the nest that 


ine of Kistvers, 
1t “The King of i if 


way 
was ever 
sent and ‘ne Would not eive 3 = 


in a crystal cup, consisting of ee elie mB: 
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Down the blue Ganges laughi jue! 
bapgetead ren gee. et 

Catching new lustre from the tide 

That with his image shone beneath. 


But what are cups, without the aid 
song to speed them aa they flow? 

And see—a lovel gl er maid, 

With all the bloom, the freshen’d glow, 
Of her own country maidens’ looks, 
When warm they rise from Teflis’ brooks ;* 
And with an eye, whose ray, 

Full, floating, dark,—oh, he, who knows 
His heart is weak, of heaven should pray 

To guard him from such eyes as those !— 
With a veluptuons wildness flings 
Her snowy hand across the strings 
Of a syrinda,* and thus sings :— 


Come hither, come hither—by night and by day, 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone ; 
Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away, 

Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 
And the love that is o’er, in expiring, ives birth 

To a new one as warm, as unequall’d in bliss ; 
And oh ! if there be an elysium on earth, 


It is this, it is this 


Here maidens are sighing, and fragrant their sigh 
As the flower of the hare just oped by a beet 


re 


ae 

ich turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 

Oh! think what the kiss and the smile must be worth, 
When the sigh and the tear are so perfect in bliss ; 

And own if there be an elysium on earth, 


Here 


It is this, it is this ! 
arkles the nectar that, hallow’d by love, 


cious their tears as that rain from the sky,* 


Could draw down those angels of old from their sphere, 
Who for wine of this earth © left the fountains above, 
And forgot heaven’s stars for the eyes we have here. 


And, bless'd with the odour our goblet gives forth, 
What spirit the sweets of his Eden would miss? 


For, oh! if there be an elysium on earth, 


It is this, it is 





“} The Indians fi that d was first seen | they believe to produce la if fall into 
Saige on Fel i ato ol mgd ea 


Soesing some 
Nelumbo.— Pen 


4 *Deligh 


on the mounta 
bees 


the Ganges on the Nym 


nant. 


v 


® For an account of the share w wine had 
* Teflis is celebrated for its natural warm | in the fall of the an * 
$ * he Indian syrin 


vide 
da or guitar’ Syme of the Dew dere fe hon 
, s. an 
tfal are the flowers of the Amra trees | in the cornice are the f 
in- while the murmuring gold upon a ground of white marble~-* If there 
uptuons a paradise upon 


toil,’-—Bong of 


‘The Nisan or. drops of spring rain, which 
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The ian’s song was scarcely mute, 
When the same measure, sound for sound, 
Was caught up by another lute, 
And so divinely breathed around, 
That all stood hush’d and wondering, 
And turn’d and look’d into the air, 
As if they thought to see the wing 
Of Israfil,1 the Angel, there ;— 
So powerfully on every soul 
That new, enchanted measure stole. 
While now a voice, sweet as the note 
Of the charm’d lute, was heard to float 
Along its chords, and so entwine 
Its sound with theirs, that none knew whether 
The voice or lute was most divine, 
So wondrously they went together :— 


There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two, that are link’d in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And oh! if there de an elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this, 


"T'was not the air, twas not the words, Our sands are bare, but down their slupe 
But that deep a in the chords The silvery-footed antelope 
t 


And in the lips, 


ve such power As gracefully and gaily sprin 


As music knew not til that hour. As o’er the marble courts of kings. 
At once a hundred voices said, 


While Selim, who had felt the strain Te mks and es arergeay 
Deepest of any, and had lain e antelope, whose feet shall bless 
Some minutes rapt, as in a trance, With their light sound thy loneliness, 


After the fairy sounds were o’er, Oh! there are looks and tones that dart 


Too inly touch’d for utterance, 


Aninstant sunshine through the heart, — 


Now motion’d with his hand for As if the soul that minute ec t 


mOre :— Some treasure it through lifehad sought; 
ly to the desert, fly with me, As if the very lips and eyes 
Our Arab tents are rude for thee; Predestined to have all our sighs, 


But, oh! thechoice what heartcandoubt And never be f again, 
Of tents with love, or thrones without? Sparkled and spoke before us then 


Our rocks are rough, but smiling there So came thy every glance and tone, 


Th’ acacia waves her yellow hair, When first on me they breathed and abone 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less = New, as if bro from other 
For flowering in a wilderness. Yet welcome as if loved for years ! 


| The Angel of Music. 
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— those sad thoughts, which but darkened and grew bitterer every 


it e and processions that met her u her entrance into the 
Vallee faa RB ane ce with which the roads all along were decorated, did 


honour to the taste and try of the young King. _ It waa night when they 
approached the city, and, for the last two miles, they had under arches, 
wn from hedge to hedge, festooned with only those rarest roses from which 
the Attar Gul, more precious than gold, is distilled, and illuminated in rich and 
fanciful forms with lanterns of the triple-coloured tortoise-shell of Pegu.! Some- 
times, from a dark wood by the side of the road, a display of fireworks would 
break out so sudden and so brilliant, that a Bramin might think he saw that 
grove, in whose purple shade the God of Battles was born, bursting into a flame 
at the moment of his hirth.—While, at other times, a quick and playful irradia. 
tion continued to brighten all the fields and gardens by which they passed, 
forming a line of dancing lights along the horizon; like the meteors of the north 
as they are seen by those hunters* who pursue the white and blue foxes on the 
confines of the Icy Sea. ‘ 

These arches and fireworks delighted the ladies of the Princess exceedingly ; 
and, with their usual good logic, they deduced from his taste for illuminations 
that the King of Bucharia would make the most exemplary husband imaginable. 
Nor, indeed, could Lalla Rookh herself help feeling the kindness and splendour 
with which the young bridegroom welcomed her ;—but she also felt how painful 
is the gratitude Thich kindness from those we cannot love excites; and that 
their best blandishments come over the heart with all that chilling deadly 
sweetness which we can fancy in the cold, odoriferous wind? that is to blow over 
this earth in the last a 

The marriage was fixed for the morning after her arrival, when she was, 
for the first time, to be presented to the monarch in that imperial palace beyond 
the Lake, called the Shalimar. iy re night of more wakeful and anxious 
thought had never been passed in the Happy Valley before, yet, when she rose 
in the morning and her ladies came round her, to assist in the adjustment of the 
bridal ornaments, the rs be they had never seen her look half so beautiful. 
What she had lost of the bloom and radiancy of her charms was more than 
made up by that intellectual expression, that soul in the eyes, which is worth 
all the rest of loveliness. When they had tinged her fingers with the henna 
leaf, and placed upon her browa small coronet of jewels, of the shape worn by the 
ancient Queens of Bucharia, they flung over her head the rose-coloured bridal 
veil, and she proceeded to the barge that was to convey her across the lake ;—~- 
firat kissing, with a mournful look, the little amulet of cornelian which her 
father had hung about her neck at parting. 

The morning waa as fair as the maid upon whose nuptials it rose, and the 
shining Lake, all covered with boats, the minstrels playing open the shores of 
the islands, and the crowded summer-houses on the green hills around, with 
shawls and banners waving from their roofs, presented such a picture of 
animated rejoicing. as only she, who was the object of it all, did not feel with 





transport. To Lalla Rookh alone it was a melancholy pageant; nor could she 
1 Lanterns of the triple-coloured tortoise-shell Borealis as it ‘appears to these halters, vide 
Pogu.—‘Two hundred slaves there who Encyclopsdis, 
ve no otber office than to hunt the wands and =? cald, odoriferoys wind. — This wind, 
Pn, erie aes eet en ore enh 
; she - @0 ome 
are made’ Vinoost le B ¢ Travela. h. A 


@ Day’s approac ; 
Pil lrrah apn keds fob rede en peng ohn god a rely spre 
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have even borne to look upon the scene, were it not for a hope that, among the 
crowds around, she might once more perhaps catch a glimpse of Feramorz. So 
much was her imagination haunted by this thought, that there was scarcely an 
islet or boat she passed, at which her heart did not flutter with a momentary 
fancy that he wag there. Hep , in her eyes, the humblest slave upon whom 
the ight of his dear looks fell !—In the barge immediately after the Princess 
was Fadladeen, with his silken curtains thrown widely apart, that all might 
have the benefit of his anus presence, and with his head full of the speech he 
was to deliver to the King, ‘concerning Feramorz, and literature, and the 
chabuk, as connected therewith.’ 

They had now entered the canal which leads from the Lake to the splendid 
domes and saloons of the Shalimar, and glided on through gardens ascending 
from each bank, full of flowering sbrubs that made the air rfume ; while 
from the middle of the canal rose a of water, smooth and unbroken, to suck 
a dazzling height, that they stood like pillars of diamond in the sunshine. After 
sailing under the arches of various saloons, they at length arrived at the last 
and moa? magnificent, where the monarch awaited the coming of his bride; and 
such was the agitation of her heart and frame, that it was with difficulty she 
walked up the marble steps, which were covered with cloth of gold for her 
ascentfrom the barge. At the end of the hall stood two thrones, as precious as 
the Cerulean Throne of Koolburga,! on one of which sat Aliris, the youthful 
King of Bucharia, and on the other was, in a few minutes, to be placed the 
most beautiful Princess in the world.—Immeduately upon the entrance of Lalla 
Rookh imto the saloon, the monarch descended from his throne to meet her; 
but, scarcely had he time to take her hand in his, when she screamed with . 
surprise and fainted at his feet. It was Feramorz himself that stood before 
her !—Feramorz was, himself, the Sovereign of Bucharia, who in this disguise 
had accompanied his young bride from Delhi, and, having won her love as an 
humble minstrel, now am ly deserved to enjoy it as a king, 

The consternation of Fadladeen at this discovery was, for the moment, 
almost pitiable. But change of opinion is a resource too convenient in courts 
for this experienced courtier not to have learned to avail himself of it. His 
criticisms were all, of course, recanted instantly ; he was seized with an admi- 
ration of the King’s verses, as unbounded as, he begged him to believe, it was 
disinterested ; and the following week saw him in arate of an additional 
place, swearing by all the saints of Islam that never there existed so great 
# poet as the monarch, Aliris, and ready to prescribe his favourite regimen of 
the chabuk for every man, woman, and child that dared to think otherwise. 

Of the happiness of the King and Queen of Bucharia, after such a beginning, 
there can be but little doubt ; and, among the lesser symptoms, it 1s recortled 
of Lalla Rookh, that to the day of her death, in memory of their delightful 
journey, she never called the King by any other name than Feramorz. 








ve shall say, “Would to God I were in his | precious stones of immanse value. Every 
Face | ue Sale's Preliminary Discourse. of the house of Bhamenes, who jomentek thle 

1 The corulean throne of Kulburga,—' On Mo- | throne, made a point of adding to it some rich 
hammed Shaw’s return to Koolburga (the capital | stones, so that when in the reign of Sultan 

Dokken), he made a great festival, and | Mamood xt was taken to pieces, to remove dome 

mounted this tbrone with much pomp and mag- | of the jewels to be set in vases and ca 

02, it Firoseh or Cerulean. I have | jewellers valued it at one corore af cans 
h some old ns, who saw the throne | four millions sterling.) YI learnéd also 
Ftroxeh in the of Sultan Mamood Bhame- | was oalled Firoseh from boing enametio’d 
nes, degoribe it, aay that it was in length | ofa shy-blue colonr, which was in time totaly 
nine feat, abd three in hema mente of ebony, concealed by the number of jewels,’—Feriehta, 
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delian Maschera richiedono che una peraona mascherata non sia salutate per nome da 
cosas canosce se i il suo tyavestimento—Castiglione, a 


PREFACE. 


Pa male raped pleas Aa bh oe into my handg, it is not mecessary 
for the public to know. It will be seen by Mr. Fudge’s Second Letter, that he 
is one pai pal eae igen — nie in ppeererd pan the rer 
ministry of m ae ve been so amply and pra y remunerate 

Like hia friend and associate, Thomas Reynolds, Esq. -» he had retired upon the 
reward of his honest industry ; but has lately been induced to appear again in 
active life, and superiotend the training of that Delaterian Cohort which Lord 
S—dm—th, in his wisdom and benevolence, has a recat 

Whether Mr. Fudge himself has yet made any discoveries, does not appear 
from the following pages; but =e may be expected from a person of his real 
and sagacity ; indeed, to him, Lord S—dm—th, and the areeuenesvoune 
ships, the eyes of all lovers of discoveries are now moat anxious! y directed. 

t that I have been obliged to omit Mr. Bob Fudge’s Third Letter, 
concluding the adventures of his Day with the Dinner, Opera, &o. &c. ; bat 
in consequence of some remarks upon Marinette’s thin drap pery, which it was 
thought might give offence to certain well-meaning persons, the manuscript 
was sent back to Paris for his revision, and had not returned when the last 
theet was pat to 

It will not, I hope, be thought presnmpinous if I take this o Se aks fe af 
es pare el avery ey tations injustice I have suffered from the 

ye hans ie ne was not the author o his own book ; 
Seon rted of me, in almost all the beat informed 
pomp of ¢ the real author staring them in the face, 
they te oon Me W sedensng So in sttributing my works to other opie and the 
fame of the Twopenny Post Bag—such aa it is—having hover over 
Vatious persons, hay x last settled upon the head of a certain kite gentleman, 
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who wears it, I understand, ag tly as if it actually bel to hi 
witbont oven — honesty of ome ae nowa tavourite cate ho wil 
excuse the pun), 


ta 8 'O MQPOS apas 
¢ NOOMNY PETWITG. 


I can only add, that if any lady or 


gentleman, curious in such matters, 


will tako the trouble of calling at my lodgings, 245, Piccadilly, I shall have the 
honour of assuring them, in proprid persond, that I am—his, or her, 


Very obedient and very humble servant, 
TIIOMAS BROWN, THE YOUNGER. 





April 17, 1818. 
® 
THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS. 
LETTER If, Tn vain, at Dessein’s, did I take from 
my trunk 
FROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISH 


DOROBAY ———, OF CLONSEILTY, 
TRELAND. 


IN 


Amiens. 
Dear Dowt, while the tails of our 
horses are plaiting, 
The trunks tying on, and Papa, at 
the door, 
Into very bad French is, ay usual, 
translating 
His English resolve not to give a sou 


more, 

I sit down to write you a line—only 
think !|—~ 

A lotter from France, with French 
pens and French ink, 

Vow delightiul ! though—would you 
believe it, my dear ?— 

I ae seen nothing yet very wonderful 

ere ; 

No adventure, no sentiment, far as 
‘we've come, 

But the corn-flelds and trees quite as 
dull as at home ; 

And, dy! for the post-boy, his boots 
and his queue, 

{ might just as well be at Clonakilty 
with you ! 


atl 


; Tis a 
\ 





That divine fellow, Sterne, and fall 
reading The Monk} 

In vain did I think of his charming 
dead Ags, 

And remember the crust and the 
wallet—alas ! 

No mouks can be had nuw for love or 
for money 

(.\ll owing, Pa says, to that infidel 
Boney); 

And, though one little Neddy we saw 
in our drive 

Out of classical Nampont, the heast 
was alive ! 


By the by, though, at Calais, Papa had 
a touch 

Of romance on the pier, which affected 
me much. 

At the sight of that spot, where our 
darling —-- 

set the first of his own dear legitimate 


eet 
(Modelled out so exactly, and—God 
bless the mark 
foot, Dolly, worthy so Grand a 


AM —que); 


is 


EOS aD 





1fo commemorate the landing of Louis XVIII. from England, the reg ir ag of his foot ig 
marked on the pler at Calais, anda pillar with an inscription rained oppouite to the spot me 
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He exclaimed, ‘oh a R—!’ and, with 


Stood to on. the pie some 
Jacobin, nigh, 

Muttered on with « shrug (what an 
insolent thing a) 

‘Ma foi, he be right—'tis de English- 
man’s K—g ; 

And dat gros pied de cochon—begar, me 


vil sa 
Dat de foot look mosh better, if turged 
toder way.’ 
There's the pillar, too—Lord! I had 
nearly forgot — 
What ac ng idea! raised close to 
the spot ; 
The Pee being now (as you’ve heard, 
su 
To build tom 
pillars to toes. 
This is all thet's occurred sentimental 
as yet; 
pare indeed, some little flower- 
iphs we've met, 
Who disturb one’s 
lary views, 
ing flowers in your path, and 
then bawling for sous / 
And some picturesque beggars, whose 


multitudes seem 
To pera the good days of the «ancien 


All Ph eaged and brisk, you'll be happy 


to lea 
And as diin, as they were in the time 
of dear Sterne. 


Our party consists, in a neat Calais 
Of fans and myself, Mr. Connor and 


You remember how sheepish Bob 
looked at Kilrandy, - 

But Lord ! he B quite altered—they've 
made him a Dandy, 

A thing, Sak aad rural geese ai great- 


Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small 
in the waist ; 
Quite : a new sort of creatures, unknown 
yet to scholars, 
With heads so immoveably stuck in 
shirt collars, 


tombe over legs, and raise 


romance with 
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That seats like our musi¢-stools soon 
must be found them, 

To twirl, when the creatures may wish 
to look round them ! 

In short, dear, ‘a Dandy’ describes 


what I mean 

And Bob’s far the best of the genus 
I've geen ; 

An improving young man, fond of 


learning, ambitious, 
And fore now to Paris to study French 


Whose names—think, how quick !—he 
already knows pat, 
A la braise, petits pdtcs, and —what d’ye 
call that 
They froin kd on potatoes ? oh! maitre 
6 


I assure you, dear Dolly, he knows 
them as well 
Asif opens but these all his life he 


had at 

Though a hit of them Bobby has never 
touched yet ; 

But just knows the names of French 
dishes and cooks, 

As dear Pa knows the titles of authors 
and books 


As to Pa, what d’yo think ’—mind it’s 
entre NOUS, 
But you know, love, I never keep 
secrets from you— 
Why, he’s writing a book—what! a 
tale? a romance? 
No, ve e Guds, would it were !—Dbut his 
avels in France ; 
At a special desire (he let out t’other 


y) 
Of his friend and his patron, my Lord 
stl—r—gh, 
Who said, ‘My dear Fudge——,’ I 
forget th’ exact words, 
And, it’s strange, no one ever remem 
bers my Lord’s ; 
But 'twas something to say, that, as all 
must allow 
A a. orthodoz work is sian wanting 
To expound to the world the new-— 
thingummie—acience, 
res Se by the—what's-its-name— 
y 
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And prove to mankind that their rights | A third cousin of ours, by the way— 


are but folly, 
Their r freedom a ‘joke (which it ts, you 
know, D olly) : 
echt inars) asid his Lordship, ‘if 7 


y be judge 
Half s0 30 fit for nie great undertaking as 
Fudge !’ 


The matter's soon settled—Pa flies to 
the Row 

(The first stage your tourists now 
usually go), 

Settles all for his quarto—advertise- 
ments, praises — 

Starts post yore the door, with his 
tablets —French phrases— 
‘Scott’s Visit,’ of course—in short, 

everything he has 
An pone can Pant. except words and 


deas : 

And, lo ! the first thing in the spring 
of the ho 

Is Phil, Fudge at the front of a Quarto, 
my ? dear ! 


But, bless me, my paper's near out, so 
Tdbetter 


Draw fast to a close:—this exceeding 
long letter 

You owe to a déjetiner a la Fourchette, 

Which Bobby would have, and is hard 
at it yet, — 

What's next? oh, the tutor, the last of 


the party 
Young Connor : :—they say he’s so like 
n—te, 
His nose and his chin,—which Papa 
rather dreacls, 
As the a know, are suppress- 


That S reasnitle old Nap’s, and who 
knows but their honours 

May think, in their fright, of suppress- 
ing poor Connor's ? 

Au reste (as we say), the young lad’s 
well enough, 

Only talks much of Athens, Rome, | U 
virtue, and stuff ; 





: A celebrated mantua-maker in Paris. 
3 This exodellent aieetlon of the noble Lord’s 
style shows how ly Mr. Fudge must have 
stadled his 


ori . Irish orato » Indeed, 
abounds wi suob startling peceliaritice. deed, | orocodile 


ras Job 
(Though of royal descent by the side 
of ma), 
And ee charity made private tutor to 


Entre nous, too, a Papisat—how liberal 
of Pa! 


This is all, dear—forgive me for break- 
ing off thus ; 
But Bob’s déjedner’ done, and Papa's 


in a 
B. F. 


PS. 
How provoking of Pa! he will not let 
me stop 
Just to run in and rummage some 
milliner's sho 
And my debut in aris, I blush to think 


Naat a ane Doll, be made in a hideous 
low bonnet, 

But Paris, dear Paris—oh, there will he 
j 

And comin, and high bonnets, and 
Madame le Roi !2 


ee renee 


LETTER II. 


FROM PHIL. FUDGE, ESQ., TO THE LORD 
VISCOUNT C——-H. 

Paris, 
At length, my Lord, I have the bliss 
To date to you a line from this 
‘ Demoralized ’ rene var 
Where, by plebeians low and scurvy, 
The throne was turned quite topsy- 

turvy, 

And Kingship, tumbled from a peat, 
‘ Stood prostrate’ at the people's foet.; 
Where (still to use oar rdship’s 


tropes) 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of hydra faction hicks the beam /* 





the eloquent Counsellor B——, in’ 


describing 
h itical pretender to said 
‘Hooaet Rivas ca jeer r charity, : 
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Where the poor palace masters The theme's temptations are amazing 3 
Quicker & snake its ski But timeand ink ran short, aid now 
And -———- is rolled out on castors {As thow wouldst say, my guide and 
e ———’s borne on shoniders in: teache 
But where, in every change, no doubt, ‘In these gay ric fringes), 
One special good your Lordship I must embark into eature 


traces,— 
That “tis the Xings alone turn out, 
The Ministers still keep their places. 


How oft, dear Viscount C——gh, 
I've thought of thee upon the way, 
As in my job (what place could be 
More apt to wake a thonght of thee ‘) 
Or, oftener far, when gravely sitting 
Upon my dickey (as is fitting 
For him who writes a Tour, that he 
May more of men and manners gee), 
I’ve thought of thee and of thy glorics, 
Thou guest of Kings, and King of 
Tories ! 
Reflecting how thy fame has grown 
And spread, beyond inan’s usual share, 
At home, abroad, till thou art known, 
Like Major Semple, everywhere ! 
And marvelling with what powers of 
breath 


Your Lordship, having speeched todeath 

Some hundreds of your fellow-men, 

Next ed to Sovereigns’ ears,— 
and when 

All sovereigns else were dozed, at last 

are down the Sovereign! of Bel- 


Oh! ’mid the praises and the trophics 
Thou gain’st from Morosophs and 


ae 
’*Mid all the tributes to thy fame, 
There’s one thou shouldst be chiefly 
pleased at— 
That freland gives her snuff thy name, 
And ene the thing now sneezed 
at 


Buthold, my pen !—a trucetopraising— 
Though even your Loidship will allow 


' Tho title of the chief mogistiate of Relfost, 
befere whom his Lordship (with tho ‘etudrum 
immane foquendt’ sttmbated by Ovid to thet 
ebeterae a ous ¢i - S ahr he ples) 

elivered san ong and self-gratula ora- 
tions on hia pecurn Pwrihe Continent, te Was 
at one of these frish dinners that he lant 
brother, 7 the ae * The 
beat cavalry officer in Barore—-the Kegent 1’ 


_ Aretas, te 


On which this letter iofly hinges jim 
My Book, the Book that is rove— 
And will, so pel e Sprites above, 
That sit on clouds, as grave as judges, 
Watching the labours of the Fudges !— 
Will prove that all the world, at present, 
Is in a state extremely pleasant : 
That Europe—thanks to royal swords 
And bayonets, and the uke com- 
manding— 
Enjoys a peace which, like the Lord's, 
asseth all human understanding : 
That F—ce prefers her go-cart -—— 
To such a coward scamp as ——— : 
Though round, with each a leading- 
string, 
Therestandethmany a R—y—lcrony, 
For fear the eek ing thing 
Should fall, if left there Zoney-poney 
That England, too, the more her debts, 
The more she spends, the richer gets ; 


And that the Irish, grateful nation ! 
Remember when by thee reigned oveci, 
And bless thee for their tion, 


As Heloisa did her lover ! 
That Poland, left for Russia’s lunch 
Upon the sideboard, snug reposes 
While Saxony’s as pleased as ch, 
And Norway ‘on a bed of roses !’ 
That, as for some few million souls, 
Transferred by contract, bless the 
clods ! 
Ifhalf werestrangled—Spaniards, Poles, 
And Frenchmen—’twouldn’t make 
much odds, 
So Europe’s goodly Royal ones 
Sit easy on their sacred thrones ; 
So Ferdinand embroiders gaily,? 
And L-—— eats lis salmi daily ; 


2 Verbatim from one of the noble Viscount’s 
eechis: ‘And now, sir, J must embark ito 
the feature on which this question eblefty hanes.’ 
3 Jt would be an edifying thin: 1o write « 


history of the private of sovereigne, 
tracing them down from the iy-thking of 0* 
mftian the rol ocatales of Az pale he ome 

‘i Sedtlooah euabecdering of Weed 
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So timo is left to rae ey Sandy 

To be half Cesar and half Dandy ; 
And the R—g—t (who'd forget 
in of the set ?) 


The doughtiest chi 

Hath wherewithul for trinkets new, 
For dragons, after Chinese models, 

And chambers where Duke Ho and Soo 
Might come and nine times knock 

ir noddles | 

All this my Quarto’ll prove—much more 

Than Quarto ever proved before— 

In reasoning with the Post I'll vio, 

My facts the Courier shall supply, 

My jokes V-—ns—t, P—le my sense, 

And thou, sweet Lord, my eloquence! 


* 
My Journal, penned as and starts, 
On Biddy’s back or Bobby’s shoulder 
(My son, my Lord, a youth of parts, 
Who longs to beasmall place-holder), 
I rents I say’t that shouldn't say — 
Extremely good ; and, by the way, 
One extract from it—only one— 
To show its spirit, and I’ve done. 


‘Jal, thirty-first. Went, after snack, 

To the cathedral of St. Denny ; 
Sighed o’er the kings of ages back, 

Rage oe the old concierge a po y ; 
(Men.—Must see Rheims, much famed, 
F blog d gingerbread.) 

or ma ngs and gingerbread. 
Was shown the’ tomb liek lay, 80 

stately, 

little B—bon, buried lately, 

hrice high and puissant, we were told, 
Though only twenty-four hours old !! 
Hear this, thought ye Jacobins ; 
Ye Burdetts tremble in your skins! 
If R—alty, but aged a day, 
Can boast-such high and purssant sway ! 
What impious hand its power would fix, 
Full fledged and wigged,? at fifty six ” 





hand, and the patience-playing of the P——~o 
R-—t, @ 


1 Bo described on the coffin: ‘Trés-haute et 

puissnute Princesse, Azée d’an jour.’ 
* There is a fulness and brendth in this por- 
trait of Royalty which remind us of what Pliny 
ng of an’s great qualities: 


say? in epeak 
* Nonna longe lategue Principem oatentant ?’ 
9 See the for M 


whace Mr. ia accused of having written. 


46:3 


The nts quite new, you sce, 
And proves exactly Q. EB. D.— 
So now, with duty to the R—g—~t, 
lam, dear Lord, 

Your most events ‘i 


Hotel Breteuil, Rue Rivoli. 

Neat lodgings—rather dear for me ; 

But ae y said she thought ‘twould 
00 

Genteeler thus to date my book, 

And Biddy’s right—besides, it curries 

Some favour with our friends at Mur- 
ray's, 

Who scorn what any man can say, 

That dates from Rue St. Honoré.* 





LETTER Iii. 


FROM MR.BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD -——— 
ESQ. 


O Dick! you may talk of your writing 
and ysanie: 

Your logic and Greek, but there's no- 
thing like ee: 

And this is the place for it, Dicky, you 


dog, 
OF all mine on earth—the headquar 


ters of prog. 
Talk of England,—her famed Magn. 
Charta, I swear, is 


A humbug, a flam, to the Carte* at old 
Véry’s ; 

And i your Juries—who would not 
set o’er ’em 

A jury of tasters,5 with woodcocks be: 
fore ’em ? 

Give Cartwright his parliaments fresh 
every year— 

But those friends of short Commons 
would never do here; 





his book ‘in a hack strect of the French 
cap 


ital.’ 
* The bill of fere,—Véry, a well-known restav- 


rateur, 

§ Mr. Bob alludes particularly, I ame, to 
the famous Jur Papustateur: which t uned to 
assemble at the hotel of M. Grimod de ln Rey- 
niére, and of which this mofemn A 
has given an account in hie Abeanach dee Geurs 
mands, cinquitme année, p. 78. 
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And let Romilly speak as he will on 
the question, 

No digest of law’s like the laws of di- 
gestion ! 


Sy the by, Dick, J fatten—but n’im- 
porte for that, 
Tis the i aa legitimates always 
+ . 


? 
There's the R—g—t, there’s L——s— 
and B—n-—y tried too, wh 
But, though somewhat imperial in 
paunch, *twouldn’t do ; ; 
He improved, indeed, much in this 
point when he wed, 
But he ne’er grew right r-y-lly tat em 
the head. 


Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris ! 
—but stay— 

As my, raptures may bore you, [’ll just 
sketch a day, 

As we pass it, myself and some com- 
rades I’ve got, 

All thorough-bred Gnrostics, who know 
what is what. 


After dreaming some hours of the land 
of Cocaigne,* 
That Elysium of all that is friand 


and ice, 
Where tor hail they have bons-bons, and 
claret for rain, 
And the skaters in winter show off 
on cream-ice ; 





cs eneteetenenliaeampemeens hnsaemmnestianen heenam 


1 The fairy-land of cookery and gourmandise : 
* Paya, on le ciel offre les yviandes toutes cuites, 
et ou, comme on parle, Jes alouettes tombent 
toutes roties. Du Latin, coquere.’—Dachat. 

8 The process by which the hver of the unfor- 
tunate is en , in order to produce 
that x of al) dainties, the fore gras, of which 
such renowned pdtés are made at Straa and 
Toulouse, is thus described in the Cowre Gastro- 
nomigue: ‘On déplume l’'estomac des oles; on 
attache ensuite cos animaux aux chenets d’ane 
cheminée, et on Jes nourrit devant le feu. La 
captivité et la chaleur dohnent a ces volatiles 
une maladies hépatique, qui fait gonfler leur foie,’ 
cte.—P, 208. 

5 Ie Mr. Bob aware that 
renders him liable to a 
at least, a the opel ok 
ter. Amamitat, Philolog : 

om ab harbd The aversam.” 
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bide has A nature ite cookery 

Macaroné aw parmesan grows in the 
Clas 5 

Little birds fly about with the true 


pheasant taint, 

And the geese are all born with a liver 
complaint ! * 

I rise—put on neckcloth—stiff, tight as 


can 

For, a lad who goea tate the world, Dick, 
like me, 

Should have his neck tied up, you know 
—there’s no doubt of i 

mae as tight aa some lads wiro go out 
of it, 

With whiskers well oiled, and with 
boots that ‘ hold up 

The mirror to nature’—so bright you 


could sup 
Off the leather like china; with coat, 


too, that draws 

On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr's 
applause |— . 

With head bridled up, like a four-in: 
hand leader, 

And stays—devil’s in them—too tight 


for a feeder 


I strut to the old Café Hardy, which 
yet 
Beata the field at a déjetiner @ la foun 


chette. 

There, Dick, what a breakfast !—oh, 
not like your ghost 

Of a breakfast in England, your curst 
tea and toast ; & 


penne AI Oe eprint 


would not, I think, have been so irreverent to 
this beverage of scholars, ifhe had read Peter 





Petst's Poem in praise of Tea, addressed to the 
Jearned Huet; orthe Epleraph which Pechlinus 
wrote for an altar he meant to dedicate to this 


herb; or the Anacreontics of Peter Francixa, in 
which he calls tea 


Gcay, Geny, Geaway. 


from one of th 
ha’ 


Ana 
ve no doubt, be 


The frail 
, to 


creontics wi 

all trae Theists ; 
Geois, Geo re warps 
Ev ypvceouw ere 
Aiéor 70 vexrap “HBy. 
Ze or Craxovowro 
TRVPOS ay MvpPpivoure, 
Te xed wperoveras 
Kodass yapetot movpeu, 

Which mar be thes transisted : 


*) 
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But @ sideboard, you dog, where one’s ae gre along some old figure of 


eye roves about, 
Like a Turk’s in the erage end thence 
singles out 
One's toe of larks, jut to tune up the 


thro 

One’s aeail limba of chickens, done en 
papillote, 

One's erndite cutlets, drest all ways 
but lain, 

Or one’s uneven, Dick—done 
with cham 

Then some glasses of Resse to dilute— 
or, mayh 

Chambertin t 
tipple of Nap, 

And whidh Dad, by the by, that legiti- 
mate stickler, 

Much scruples to taste, but 7'm not so 
partic’lar.— 

Your coffee comes next, by preserip- 
tion; and then, Dick, ’s 

The ce : a ’er-failing ‘and glorious 


{If books ee but such, my old Gre- 
cian, depend on’t 

I'd swallow even W—tk—n's, for sake 
of the end on't)— 

A neat glass of parfait-amour, which 
one si 

Just as et bottled velvet tipped over 
one’s lips ! 

This Ss ah being ended, and paid for 

ow odd ! 
Till a man’s used to paying there’s 

something so qucer in’t)— 

Thee sun now well out, and the girls all 
abroad, 

And the world enough aired for us 

Nobs, to appear in’t, 

We lounge up the Boulevards, where— 
oh Dick, the phizzes, 

The turn- outs, we meet—what # nation 
of quizzes ! 


a 
wajoh you know. 's the pet 


Yea ag ae young, 

Hi in heaven ee nectar hold, 
And mo Jove's immortal thron 
Pour the tide ia a pd of — _ 


IU nak Wile wilt on 
snowy hands, f for ma, 
Keer the china tea-cup rinses, 
And pours out her : beat Bobea ! 


With & donk you might date Anno Do- 
mini One ; 
A laced hat, worsted stockings, and~ 
noble old soul !— 
A fine ribbon and cross in his best but. 
ton-hole ; 
Just such as our Pr—e, who nor reason 
nor fun dreads, 
Inflicts, without even a court-martial, 
on hundreds.® 
Here trips a griseite, with a fond, 
roguish eye 
Deans en e things these grisetics Ly 
the by 
pie ek an old demoiselle, almost as 
On 
In a silk that has stood since the time 
of the Fronde. 
There goes a French dandy—ah, Dich ! 
ike some ones 
We've seen about White's—the Moun- 
seers are but rum ones ; 
Such hats !—fit for mon keya—I’d back 
Mrs. Draper 
To cut neater weather-boards out of 
brown paper 
And coats—how i wish, if it wouldn’t 
distress ’em. 
They’d club for old B—m—I, from Ca- 
lais, to dress ’em !. 
The collar sticks out from the neck 
such a space, 
That you'd swear twas the plan of 
this head-lopping nation, 
To leave _— behind them a snug 
little place 
For the head to drop into, on deca- 
itation ! 
In short, what with mountebanks, 
Counts, and friseurs, 
Some mummers by trade, and the rest 
amateurs— 


1 The favourite wine of Napoleon, 


® It was said by Wloquefort, more than a 
hundred years ago, ‘Le & ud eee re 
soul plus de chevaliers quo ery es autres 

do io tan ents ensembie,’ What would he say 
now 
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What with a in new jockey boots 
and silk breeches, 
Old dustmen with swinging great 


opera hata, 
And shoeblacke reclining by statues in 
niches, 
There never was seen such a race of 
Jack Sprats. 


From the Boulevards—but hearken !— 
yes—as I'm a sinner, 

The clock is just striking the half-hour 
for dinner : 

So no more at present—short time for 


adorning— 

My day must be finished some other 
fine morning. 

Now, hey for old Beauvilliers’? larder, 
my boy ! 

And, once there, if the goddess of beauty 


and joy 
Were to write ‘Come and kiss me, dear 
Bob !’ I'd not budge— 
Not a step, Dick, as sure as my name is 
R. Fupae. 





LETTER IV. 
FROM PHELIM (JNNOR TO ——. 


‘RETURN !’—no, uever, while the wi- 
thering hand 

Of bigot power is on that haplcas land ; 

While for the faith my fathers held to 


Even in the fielig where free those 
fathers trode 
I am proscribed, and—like the spot left 


bare 
In Israel's halls, to tell the proud and 


fair 

Amidst their mirth that slavery had 
been there ?— 

On all I love,—home, parents, friends, 


— € 
The mournful mark of bondage and dis- 
grace ! 


1 A celebrated restaurateur. 

**They used to leave a yard square of the 
wall of the house unplustered, on which they 
write, in large letters, cither the fore-mentioned 
verse of the Psalmist (‘If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem,” etc.), or the words, “‘ The memory of the 
desolation.” ’—Leo of Modena, 
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No !—let them stay, who in their coun- 
try's pangs 

See nought but food for factions and 
harangues ; 

Who yearly kneel before their masters’ 


doors, 

And hawk thcir wrongs as beggars do 
their sores ; 

Still let your? ‘ ‘ : 


Still hope and suffer, all who can !— 
but I, 

Who durst not hope, aud cannot bear, 
must fly. 


But whither ?— everywhere the scourge 
pursues— 

Turn where he will, the wretched 
wanderor views, 

In the bright, broken hopes of all his 


race, 

Countless reflections of the oppressor’s 

ive ied gallant hearts, and spirits 

Are olan up victiins to the vile and 

While oe everywhere—the gencral 

Of eat and freedom, wheresoe’er they 
ow— 


§ 
Is first, when tyrants strike, to aid the 
blow ! 


OE 
atone 

For wrongs that well might claim the 
deadhiest one ; 

Were it a vengeance, swect cnough to 
sate 

The wretch who flics from thy in- 
tolerant hate, 

To hear his curses, on such barbarous 





! could such poor revenge 


sway, 
Echoed where’er he bends his cheerless 
way ;-—- 


S si it ihe Soak al Sani eat a 


® I have thought it prudent to omit some 
parts of Mr. Phelim Connor’s lotter, He is 
evidently on intemperate young man, and has 
associated with his cousins, the Fudyes, to very 
little purpose, 
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Could this content him, every lip he 
meets 

Teems for his vengeance with such 
poisonous swects ; 

Were this his luxury, never is thy name 

Pronounced, but he doth banquet on thy 
shame ; 

Hears maledictions ring from every side 

Upon me grasping power, that selfish 


pride, 

Which vaunts its own, and scorns all 
rights beside ; 

That low and desperate envy which, to 
blast 

A neighbour's blessings, risks the few 


thoy hast ;— 

That monster, self, too gross to be 
concealed, 

Which ever lurks behind thy proffered 
shicld ; 

That faithless craft, which, in thy hour 
of need, 

Can cout the slave, can swear he shall 


be freed, 

Yet hasely spurs him, when thy point 
is gained, 

Back to his masters, ready gagged and 
chained ! 

Worthy associate of that band of kings, 

That royal, ravening flock, whose vam- 
pire wings 

O'er sleeping Europe  treachcrously 
brood, 

And fan her into dreams of promised 


good, 

Qf hope, of freedom—bnt to drain her 
blood ! 

If thus to hear thee branded be a bliss 

That vengeance loves, there’s yet more 
sweet than this,— 

That twas an Irish head, an Trish heart, 

Made thee the fallen and tarnished 
thing thou art; 

That, as the Centaur gave the infected 
vest, 

In which he died, to rack his con- 
qudor’s breast, 

We sent thee C 





gh ;~ as heaps of 


dead 

Have slain their sleyers by the pest 
they spread, 

So hath our land breathed out—thy 
fame to dim, 
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Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, 
soul and limb— 
Her oe infections all condensed in 
im ! 


When will the world shake off such 
yokes ! oh, when 
Will that redeeming day shine out on 


men, 
That Pag behold them rise, crect and 
ee 
As Heaven and Nature meant mankind 
should be ! 
When reason shall no longer blindly 
bow 


To the vile pagod things, that o’er her 
row, 
Like him of Jaghernaut, drive tramp- 
ling now ; 
Nor Conquest dare to desolate God’s 
earth ; 


Nor drunken Victory, with a Nero's 


mirth, 

Strike her lewd harp amidat a people’s 
groans ;— 

But, built on love, the world’s exalted 
thrones 

Shall to the virtuous and the wise be 
given— 

Those bright, those sole legitimates of 
Heaven ! 


When will this be ?—or, oh! is it in 
truth, 

But one of those sweet day-break dreams 
of youth, 

In which the Soul, as round her morn- 
ing springs, 

’'Twixt sleep and waking, sees such 
dazzling things ! 

And must the hope, as vain as it is 
bright, 

Be all given up ?—and are they only 
right, 

Who say this world of thinking souls 
was made 

To be by kings partitioned, trucked, 
and weighed 

In scales that, ever since the world 


begun, 
Have counted millions but as dust to 
one ? 
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Are they tho only wise, who laugh to 


scorn 

The rights, the freedom to which man 
was born ; 

Who : ; . ; 


Who, proud to kiss each separate rod 
of power, 

Bless, while he reigns, the minion of 
the hour ; 

Worship cach would-be God, that o’er 
them moves, 

And take the thundering of his brass 
for Jove’s! 

If this be wisdom, then farewell, my 
books, 

Farewell, ye shrines of old, ye classic 
brooks, 

Which fed my soul with currents, pure 
and. fair, 

Of living truth, that now must stagnate 
there !— 

Instead of themes that touch the lyre 
with light, 

Instead of Greece, aud her immortal 


For Liberty, which once awaked my 
strings, 

Welcome the Grand Conspiracy of 
Kings, 

The High 
Band, 

Who, bolder even than he of Sparta’s 
land, 

a whole millions, panting to be 
ree, 

Would guard the pass of right-line 
tyranny ! 

Insteaul of him, the Athenian bard, 
whose blade 

Had stood the onset which his pen 
portrayed, 

Welcome . 


Legitimates, the Moly 





1 The late Lord C., of Ireland, had a curious 
theory about names; he held that every man 
with three names was a Jacobin. His mstances 
in Ireland were numerous; viz, Archibald [a- 
milton Rowan, Theobald Wolfe Tone, Jamics 
Napper Tandy, John Philpot Curran, etc. etc.; 
and, in England, he produced as cxamples 
Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 


sone Horne Tooke, Francis Burdett Jones, otc. 
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And, ’stead of Aristides—woe the day 
Such names should mingle !—welcome 
C——gh! 


Here break we off, at this unhallowed 


name,} 

Like priests of old, when words ill- 
omened came. 

My next shall tell thee, bitterly shal! 
tell, 

Thoughts that : ‘ . 


Thoughts that—could patience hold— 
’twere wiser far 

To leave still hid and burning where 
they are! : 


LETTER V. 


FROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISS 
DOROTHY -—— . 


¢ 

Wuart a time since I wrote !—I'm a sad 
naughty girl— 

Though, like a tec-totum, 'm all ina 
twirl, 

Yet cven (as you wittily say) a tce- 

a totum 

Between all its twitls gives a letter to 
note ‘em. 

But, Lord, such a place! and then, 
Dolly, my dresses, 

My gowns, so divine !—there’s no 
language expresses, 

Except just the two words ‘superbe,’ 
‘maynilique,’ 

The trimmings of that which I had 
home last week ! 

It is called—1 foryet—@ la—something 
which sounded 

Like alicampane—but, in truth, I’m 
confounded 


~ — 








emg - 


The Romans called a thief ‘homo trium hte 
rarum:’ 
Tun’ trium literaram homo 
Me vituperas! Fur.* 
—FPlautus, Aulular. Act IL, Scene t. 





* Dissaldeus supposes this word to be a gior- 
sema ; that is, he thinks ‘Fur’ has made his 
escape from the margin into the toxt. 
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And bothered, my dear, ’twixt that If, when of age, eyery man in the 
troublesome boy’s realm 
(Bob's) cookery language, andMadame —— Had a, voice like old Laus,’ aud chose 


Le Loi’s: to make use of it! 

What with fillets of roses, and fillets of No—never was known in this riotous 
veal, sphere 

Things garni with lace, and things garni Such a breach of the peace as their 
with ecl, singing, my dear. 

One's hair and ono’s cutlets both e So bad, too, you'd swear that the god 
papillote, | of both arts, 

And a thousand more things I shall Of Music and Physic, had taken a 
ne’er have by rote, frolic 

I can scarce tell the ditfurence, at least For setting a loud fit of asthma in 
as to phrase, parts, 

Between beef dla Psych and curlsd@la, And composing a fine rumbling bass 


But, in®short, dear, Tim tricked out 


quite @ la francrise, ip Sc. pee ay 
With ny bunuct—+v beautiful !—high , a ooo ah perl: mot, Dolly, 


up and poking, brohara indeed. | : 
wike things that aie put to keep Baas chat ia a treat that charms all 


chimneys from sn.oking. ; Such beauty—such grace—oh ye sylphs 


braise.— | to a colic ! 
| 


Whereghall T beci : of romance ! 
“delights a malo tne eoilees By fly to Titania, and ask her if she 
Of ie adn of milliners, monkeys, and; (, eht-footed sane aa eae: 
sights— : 
This dear busy place, where there's}, thatcan dance 
angling tr sauce a ee aie ane Biyottiniandswect Fanny 
jut dressing and dinuecring, dancing F id Ps RE ee ern ee 
and acting ? ALY 2 A ae : 


you'd swear, 
Imprimis, the Opera—mercy, my ears! When her delicate fect in the dance 


Brother Bobby’s remark t'other night twinkle round, 
was a true one ; That her steps are of bght, that her 
‘This aust be the music,’ said he, ‘ of home is the arr, 
e _ the spears, and she only par complarsauce touches 
For Pm ecurst if cach note of it doesn’t the ground. 
run through one ! And when Bigottim in Psyche dishevels 
Va says (and you know, love, hisbook’s er black flowing lair, and by 
to make out demons is driven, 
“[was the Jacobins Lruught every mis» Oh! who does not envy those ruce 
chicf about) little devils, 
That this passion for roaring has come That hold her and hug her, and kee} 
in of late, her from heaven ? 
Since the rabble all tried for a roice in Then, the music—so softly its cadences 
the State. dic, 
What @ frightful idea, one’s mind to So divincly—oh, Dolly ! between you 
oerwhelm! and I, y 
What a chorus, dear Dolly, would, It’s as well for my peace that there's 
soon be Ict loose of it! nobody nigh 


1 ‘Lhe oldest, most celebrated, aud ost 1.0: ) of the Mngers at the French Opera. 
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To make love tome then—youw’ve a soul, 
and can judge 

What a crisis 'twould be for your friend 
Biddy Fudge ! 


The next place (which Bobby has near 
lost his heart in), 

They call it the Playhouse—I think— 
of Saint Martin ;} 

Quite charming—and very religious— 
what folly 

To say that the French are not pions, 
dear Dolly, 

When here one beholds, so correctly and 
rightly, 

The Testament turned into melodrames 
nightly ;” 

And, doubtless, so fond they’re of scrip- 
tural facts, 

They will soon get the Pentateuch up 
in five acts. 

Here Daniel, im pantomime,? bids bold 
dctiance 

To 2 ebuchadnezzar and all his stuffed 

LOnS, 

While pretty young Israclites dance 
round the Prophet, 

In very thin clothing, and but little of 
it ;— 

Here Bcgrand,* who shines in this 
scriptural path, 

As the lovely Susanna, without even 

a relic 

Of drapery round her, comes out of the 
bath 

In a manner that, Bob says, is quite 

Eve-anyelic ! 


1 The Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, which 
was built when the Opera House m the Palais 
Royal was burned down, in 1781, A few days 
after this dreadful fire, which lasted more than a 
week, and in which several persons perished, 
the Parisian élegantes displayed flame-coloured 
dresser, ‘couleur feu de J’Opéra !’—Dulaure, 
Curiosilés de Purw. 

2*The Old Testament,’ says the theatrical 
critic in the Guzette de France, ‘is a mine of 
gold for the managers of our small playhouses, 
A inultitude crowd roand the Théatre de la Gaité 
every evening to sce the Pansage of the ited Sea,’ 

In the playbiJl of one of these sacred melo- 
drames at Vienna, we find ‘ The Voice of G-d, by 
Mr, Schwartz." 

oA yee very popular last year, called £ Daniel, 
ou da Porse iw Lions,’ The following scene 
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But, in short, dear, 'twould take me a 
month to recite 

All the exquisite placcs we're at, day 
and night ; 

And, besides, ere I finish, I think you'll 
be glad 

Just to hear one delightful adventure 
I’ve had. 


Last night, at the Beaujon,5 a place 
where— I doubt 

If [ well can describe -there are cars, 
that set out 

From a lighted pavilion, high up in the 


air, 

And rattle you down, Doll—you hardly 
know where. ’ 

These vehicles, mind me, in which you 
go through 

This delightfully dangerous journey, 
hold two. 

Some cavalicr asks, with lunuility, 
whether 

You'll venture down with him— you 

snile-—'tis a match ; 

In an instant you’re seated, and down 
both together 

Go thundering, as if you went post 

to old Scratch !& 

Well, it was but last night, as I stood 
and remarked 

On the looks and odd ways of the girls 
who embarked, 

The impatience of some for the periluus 


thieht, 
The forced gigple of others, ‘twist plea- 
sure and fright, ‘ 


will give an idea of the daring sublimity of 
these seriptural pantomimes. ‘ Scene 20.—I.a 
fournaise devient un berceau de nuages azurés, 
an fond duquel est un groupe de nuages plus 
luinineux, et au miicu “ Jehovah’? au centre 
d'un cercle de rayons brillane, qui annonee la 
présence de l’Eternel.’ 

* Madame Bégrand, a fincly-formed woman, 
who acts in Susanna and the Elders, L’ Amour et 
la Folie, ete. eto. 

§ The Promenades Acricnnes, or FrAuch Moun- 
tains.—See a description of this singular and 
fantastic place of amusement, in a pamphlet, 
truly worthy of it, by F. F. Cottercel, Médecin, 
Docteur de la Faculté de Parix, cte. cte, 

® According to Dr. Cotterel, the cars go at the 
rate of forty-eight miles an hour, 
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That there came up—imagine, dear 
Doll, if you can— 
A fine sallow, sublime, sort of Werter- 
faced man, 
With mustachios that gave (what we 
read of so oft) 
The dear Corsair expression, half sa- 
vage, half soft, 
As hyw#nas in love may be fancied to 
look, or 
A something between Abelard and old 
Blucher ! 
Up he came, Doll, to me, and uncover- 
ing his head, 
(Rather bald, but so warlike !) in bad 
Baglish said, 
‘Ah! my dear—if Ma’msello vil be so 
very good — 
Just for von little course’—though I 
scarce understood 
What he wished me to do, Isaid, thank 
him, I would. 
Off we set—and, though "faith, dear, I 
hardly knew whether 
My Read or my heels were the up- 
rermost then, 
Yor ‘twas like heaven and earth, Dolly, 
coming toyether,— 
Y¥ct, spite of the danger, we dared it 
ayvain. 
And oh ! as I gazed on the features and 
air 
Of the man, who for me all this peril 
deficd, 
T could fancy almost he and I were a pair 
Of unhappy young lovers, who thug 
side by side, 
ere taking, instead of rope, pistol, or 
dagger, a 


Desp crate dash down the falls of Niagara! 


This achieved, through the gardens} 
we sauntered about, 
Saw the fireworks, exclaimed * May- 
nifique !’ at each cracker, 
And when ’twas all o'er, the dear man 
saw us out [to our fiacre. 
Wit the air, I will say, of a prince, 


Ulin the Café attached to these gardens there 
are to he (as Dr. Cotterel informs us) ‘douze 
nogrer, trés-alertes, qui contrasteront, par |’ébane 
de leur peau avec la teint de lis et de roses de 
nos belles. Les glaces et les sorbets servis par 
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Now, hear me—this stranger—it may 
be mere fully— 
But aa you think we all think itis, 
olly ? 
Why, bless you, no less than the great 
King of Prussia, 
Who's here now incog.2*~—he, who made 
such a fuss, you 
Remember, in London, with Blucher 
and Platoff, 
When Sal was near kissing old Blu. 
cher’s cravat off ! 
Pa says he’s come here to look after his 
money 
(Not taking things now as he used 
under Boney), 
Which suits with our friend, for Bob 
saw him, he swore, 
Looking sharp to the silver recerved at 
the door. 
Besides, too, they say that his grief for 
his Queen 
(Which was plain in this sweet fellow’s 
face to be seen) 
Regures such a stimulant dose as this 
car 18, 
Used three times a day with young la- 
dies in Paris. 
Some Doctor, indeed, has declared that 
such grief 
Should—unless ’twould to utter de- 
spairing its folly push— 
Fly to the Beaujon, and there scek reHef 
By rattling, as Bob says, ‘like shot 
through a holly-bush.’ 


T must now hid adiea—only think, 
Dolly, think 

If this should be the King—I have 
scarce slept 4 wink 

With imagining how it will sound in 


e papers, 
And how all the Misses my good luck 


will grudge, 
Whien they i rad that Count Ruppin, to 
drive away vapours, 
Has gone down the Beaujon with Miss 
Biddy Fudge. 





une main bien noire, fera davan ressortit 

l’albatre des bras arrondis de cellea-ci.’——P. 22. 
3 His Majesty, who was at Paris under the 

travelling name of Count Ruppin, is known to 


have gone down the Beaujon very frequently, 
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ee Bene,—Papa's almost certain ’tis 

10e— 

For he knows the Legitimate cut, and 
could sce, 

In the way he went poisinz, and ma 
naged to tower 

Sv erect in the car, the true Balance of 
Power, 


LETTER VL. 


FROM PHIL, FUDGE, ESQ., TO HIS BRO- | 


THER TIM FUDAN, 
AT-LAW, 


Yours of the 12th received just now — 
Thanks for the hint, my trusty bro- 
ther ! 
"Tis truly pleasing to see how 
We Fudves stand by one another. 
But never fear-——I know my chap, 
And he knows me, too —verbum sap. 
My Lord and I are kindred spirits, 
Like in our ways as two voung ferrets; 
Both fashioned, as that supple race 1, 
To twist into all sorts of places ;— 
ireatures lengthy, lean, and hungeriug, 
Fond of blood and burrow mongering. 


As to wy book in 91, 
Called ‘Down with Kings, or, Who'd 
have thousht it?’ 
Bless you, the Buok’s long dead and 
LOU, - 
Not even th’.Atiorney-Gencral bought 
it. 
And, though sume few seditious tricks 
I played in 95 and 6, 
As you remind me in your letter, 
His Lordship likes me all the better ; 
We, proselytes, that come with news 


bd 


Are, as he says, so vastly useful ! 


EsQ , BARRISTER- 


? Lord C.’s tribute to the character of his 
friend, Mr. Reynolds, will long be remembered 
with equal credit to both. 

* This interpretation of the fable of Midas’ cars 
avems the most probable of any, and is thus 
stated in Hoffmany ‘Hac allegoria significatum, 
Midam, utpote tyrannum, subauscultatores di. 
mittere solitum, per quos, quecunque per omuem 
reginnem vel flerent, vel dicerentur, cognosceret, 
pimisum hs utens aurium vice.’ 

3 Brossette, in a note on this line of Boileau, 


* Midas, le roi Midas a des oreilles d’ane,’ 
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Reynolds and I—(you know Tom Rey. 
nolds— 

Drinks his claret, keeps his chaise— 
Lucky the dog that tirat unkennels 

Traitors and Luddites now-a days; 
Or who can help to bag a few, 

When S—d—th wants a death or two) ; 
Reynolds and I, and some few more, 

All men like us of information, 
Friends, whom his Lordship keeps in 

store, 

As under-saviours of the nation }- 
Have formed a Club this season, where 
His Lordship sometimes takes the chair, 
And gives us many a bright oration 
Tn praise of our sublime vocation ; 
Tracing it up to great King Midas, 
Who, though in fable typified as 
A royal ass, by grace divine 
And right of ears, most asinine, 

Was yet no more, in fact historical, 

Than an exceeding well-bred tyrant; 
And these, his cars, but allegorical, 

Meaning Informers, keptat high rent,? 
Gemmen, who touched the i reasury 

glisteners, 
Like us, for being trusty listencrs; 
And pickig up cach tale and fraginent 
For Royal M daca green bag meant. 
‘And wherefore,’ said this best of Pecrs, 
‘Should not the R—g--t too have ears,3 
Fo reach as far, as long and wide as 
Those of his model, good King Midas ” 
Thisspecch was thoughtextremcely good, 
And (rare fer him) was tudersteod ~ 
Instant we drank ‘The R—g—t’s Ears,’ 
Withthreetimesthree illustrious cheers, 
That made the room resound like 
thunder — 
‘The R—g —t’s Ears, and may he ne'er 
From foolish shame, like Midas, wear 
Old paltry wigs to keep them under !’4 


tells us that ‘M. Perrault le Médecin voulat fnire 
a notre autour un crime d’¢tat de co vers, comme 
d'une maligne allusion au Roi.’ I trust, however, 
that no one will suspect the line in the text of 
any such indecorous allusion. 

It was not under wigs, but tiaras,‘chat King 
Midas endeavoured to conceal these appendages ; 


Tempora purpureis tentat velare tiaris,-Ovid, 


Tho noble giver of the toast, however, had 
evidently, with his usual clearness, confounded 
King Mides, Mr, Liston, and the P—e R—g—t 


_ ogether, 
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This touch at our old friends, the 
Whigs, 

Made us as merry all as grigs. 

In short (Pl thank you not to mention 

These things again) we get on gaily ; 
And, thanks to peusion and Suspension, 

Our little (Tub increases daily. 
Castles, and Oliver, and such, 

Who don’t as yet full salary touch, 

Nor keep their chaise and pair, nor buy 

Houses and lands, like Tom and 1, 

Of course don’t rank with us, salvators,} 

But mercly serve the Club as waiters. 

Like Knights, too, we’ve our collar 
days 

(For «us, Town, an awkward phrase), 

When, ia our new costume adorned,— 

The R—g—ts butfand-blue — coats 
durncud— 

We have the honour to give dinners 

To the chief Rats mm upper stations ;? 
Your W—ys, V—ns, half-iledged sin- 

ners, 

Who shame us by their imitations ; 
Whio turn, ‘tis true—but what of that ? 
Give me the useful peaching Lat ; 

Not things as mute as Punch, when 
bought, 

Whose wooden heads are all they’ve 
brought ; 

Who, false cnouch to shirk their friends, 

But too Jaint-hearted to betray, 

Are, after all their twists and bends, 

But souls in) Limbo, damned half- 

way. 
No, no,—we nobler vermin are 
A genus useful as we're rare ; 
Midst all the things miraculous 
Of which your natural histories brag, 


. Mr Fudge and his friends should go by this 
name—as the man who, sume years since, saver 
the late Right Hon. Gcorge Rose from diowning, 
was ever alter called Sa/vuter Rosa. 


2 This intimacy between the Rats and In- 
formers iy just as it should be—vere dulce 
sodalitvam. 

3 Hlis Lordship, during one of the busiest 
periods of his Mmustcrial career, took lessons 
three times a week from a celebrated music- 
master in gico-singing. - 

* How amply these two propensities of the 
noblo Lord would have been gratified among 
that ancient people of Etruria, who, as Aristotle 
tells us, used to whip their slaves once a ycar to 
the sound of flutes! 


The rarest must be rats like us, 
Who let the cat out of the bag. 
Yet still these Tyros in the cause 
Deserve, I own, no small applause ; 
And they’re by us received and treated 
With all due honours—only seated 
In the inverse scale of their reward, 
The merely promised next my Lord; 
Small pensions then, and so on, down, 
Rat after rat, they graduate 
Through job, redribbon, and silk gown, 
To Chancellorship and Marquisate. 
This serves to nurse the ratting spirit; 
The less the bribe, the more the merit, 


Our music’s good, you may be sure ; 
My Lord, you know, ’s an amateur?— 
Takes every part with perfect case, 
Though to the base by nature suited, 
And, formed for all, as best may please, 
For whips and bolts,or chords and keys, 
Turns from his victims to his glees, 
And has them both well executed. 
H—t—d, who, though no rat himself, 
Delights in all such liberal arts, 
Drinks largely to the House of Guelph, 
And superintends the Corni parts. 
While C—nn—y,* who'd be jirst by 
choice, 
Consents to take an undcr voice ; 
And G-—s,*° who well that signal 
knows, 
Watches the Volti Sadbitos.? 


In short, as T've already hinied, 

We take, of late, prodigiously ; 
But as our Club is somewhat stinted 
For Gertlinen, like Tom and me, 

We'll take it kind if you'll provide 
A few Squerccas® from t other side ;—~ 


5 This Right Hon. gentleman ought to give 
up his present allance with Lord C., if upom no 
other principle than that which is meuleated in 
the following arrangement between two lusies ut 
fashion :— 

Says Clarinda, ‘Though tcars it may cost, 
t is time we should part, my dear Sue; 
Tor your character's totally lust, 
And I have not suflicient for tira!’ 

6 Tho rapidity of this Noble Lord’s tiansfor- 
mation, at the same instant, into o Lord of the 
Bed-chamber and an opponent of the Cathulic 
Clans was truly miraculous. 

7 Turn inatuntly—a frequent direction in 
music books. 

8 The Irish diminutive of Sguire. 
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Some of those loyal, cunning elves 
We often tell the tale with laughter) 
o used to hide the pikes themselves, 
a hang the fools who found them 


ter. 
I doubt not you could find us, too, 
8ome Orange Parsons that would do ; 
Among the rest, we've heard of one, 
The Reverend—something—Hamilton, 
Who stuffed a figure of himself 
(Delicious thought !) and had it shot 


at, 
To bring some Papists to the shelf, 
That couldn’t otherwise be got at— 
Tf he'll but join the Association, 
We'll vote him in by acclamation. 


And now, my brother, guide, and friend, 
This somewhat tedious scrawl must end, 
I've gone into this long detail, 
Because I saw your nerves were 
shaken 
With anxious fears lest I should fail 
In this new, loyal, course I’ve taken. 
But, bless your heart! you need not 
doubt — 
We Fudges know what we're about. 
Look round, and say if pe can see 
A much more thriving family. 
se Jack, the Doctor—night and 


y 
Hundreds of patients so besiege him, 
You'd swear that all the rich and gay 
Fell sick on purpose to oblige him. 
And while they think, the precious 
ninnies, 
He’s counting o’er their pulse so 


steady, 
The e but counts how man ineas 
Hee fobbed, for that day a wark: 
already. 
V'll ne’er forget the old maid’s alarm, 
bara feeling thus Miss Sukey Flirt, 


e 
Said, as he dropped her shrivelled arm, 
‘Damn’d bad this morning--only 
thirty ’ 
Your dowagers, too, every one, 
So generous are, whenthey call himin, 
That he might now retire upon 
The rheumatisms of three old women. 
Then, whateoe’er your ailments are, 
He can so learnedly explain ye’em— 
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' Your cold, of course, is a catarrh, 


Your headache is a hemi-cranium :— 
His skill, too, in young ladies’ tangs, 
The grace with which, most mild of 
men, 
He begs them to put out their tongues, 
Then bids them—put them in again ! 
In short, there’s nothing now like 
Jack ;-—~ 
Take all your doctors, greatand small, 
Of present times and ages 
heat Doctor Fudge is worth them ail. 


So much for physic—then, in law too, 
Counsellor Tim ! to thee we bow ; 
Not one of us gives more éclat to 
The immortal name of Fudge than 
thou. 
Not to expatiate on the art 
With which you played the patriot’s 


part, 
Till ae good and snug should 
offer ;— 
Like one, who, by the way he acts 
The enlightening part of candle-snuffer, 
The manager's keen eye attracts, 
And is promoted thence by him 
To strut in robes, like thee, my Tim ! 
Who shall describe thy powers of face, 
Thy well-fee’d zeal in every case, 
Or wrong or right—but ten times 
re 
(As suits thy c in the tormer— 
Thy glorious, lawyer-like delight 
In puzzling all that’s clear and right, 
Which, though conspicuous in thy 
youth, e 
Improves so with a wig and band on, 
That all thy pee to waylay Truth, 
And leave her not a leg to stand on.— 
ony eens prime, morality;— 
y casea, cited from the Bibie— 
Thy candour, when it falls to thee 
o help in trouncing for a libel :— 
‘God knows, I, from my soul, profess 
To hate all bigots and benighters ! 
God knows, I love, to oven excess, 
The sacred Freedom of the Préas, 
My only aim’s to—crush the writers. 
These are the virtues, Tim, that draw 
The briefs into thy bag so fast ; 
And these, oh Tim—if Law be Law— 
‘Will raise thee to the Bench at last. 
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I blush to see this letter’s length, 
But 'twas my wish to prove to thee 
How full of hope, and wealth, and 
stre 


Are all our precious family. 
And, should affairs go on as pleasant 
As, thank the Fates, they do at pre- 


sent— 

Should we but still enjoy the sway 

Of S—dm—h and of C gh, 

I hope, ere long, to see the day 

When England’s wisest statesmen, 
judges, 

Lawyers, peers, will all be—Fudges ! 


Good-bye—my papers out so nearly, 
or 


Ive only room 
. Yours sincerely. 








LETTER VII. 
FROM PHELIM CONNOR TO ——. 


BEFORE we sketch the Present—let us 
cas 


A few short rapid glances to the Past. 
When he, who had defied all Europe’s 


strength ;— 
Beneath his own weak rashness sunk 
at length ;— [chain 


When loosed, as if b 
That seemed like 
was free again, 
And Europe saw, rejoicing in the sight, 
The cause of Kings, for once, the cause 
of Right ; [those 
‘bhen was, indeed, an hour of joy to 
Who sighed for justice—liberty—re- 
O88, {nest 
Ana hoped the fall of one great vulture’s 
Would ring its warning round, and 
scare the rest. 
And all waa bright with promise ;— 
Kings began 
To own asympathy with suffering Man, 
And Man was grateful—Patriots of the 
Soygh [peror’s mouth, 
Caught wisdom from a Cossack Em. 


magic, from a 
ate’s, the world 





' Whilst the Congress was reconstruotin 
Europe—not according to rights, natural 
ances, language, habits, or laws, but by tables of 
finance, which divided and subdivided her popula- 
tion into souls, demé-souls, and even ’, 
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| And heard, like accents thawed in 
Northern air, 
Day oares words of freedom burst forth 
ere 


Who did not hope in that triumph- 

ant time, 

When monarchs, after years of spoil 
and crime, 

Met round the shrine of Peace, and 
Heaven looked on, 

Who did not hope the lust of spoil was 
gone ;— 

That ae rapacious spirit which had 


play: 

The game of Pilnitz o’er so oft, was 
aid, 

And Europe’s Rulers, conscious of the 
ast, 

Would blush and deviate into right at 


ast ? 

But no—the hearts that nursed a hope 
so fair 

Had yet to learn what men on thrones 
can dare ; 

Had e to know, of all earth’s ravening 
things, 

The only quite untameable are K—gs ! 

Scarce had they met when, to ita 
nature true, 

The instinct of their race broke out 


anew ; 

Promises, treaties, charters, all were 
vain, 

And ‘ Rapine !—rapine ? was the cry 


again. 
How quick they carved their victims, 
and how well, 
Let Seon: let injured Gcnoa tell,— 
Letallthe human stock that, day by day, 
Was at the Royal slave-mart trucked 


away,— 
The million souls that, in the face of 

Heaven, ; [or given 
Were gplit to fractions,’ bartered, sold, 
To sweil some despot power, too huge 

before, [Mammoth more ! 
And weigh down Europe with one 
according to a scale of the direct daties or taxes, 
which could be leviod by the gS atates, 
etc.—Sketch of the Military and Political Power 
of Russia.—Tho words on the protocol are ames, 
demi-ames, etc. 
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How safe the faith of K—gs let F—ce 
decide ;— 
Her cheer broken, ere its ink had 


Her thee enthralled—her Reason 


mocked again 

With all the mockery it had spurned 
in vain— 

Ller crown disgraced by one, who dared 


to own 

He thanked not F—ce but E—d for 
his throuc— 

Her triumphs cast into the shade by 
those 

Who had grown old among her bitterest 
f 


oes, 

And now returned, beneath her con- 
querors’ shields, 

Unblushiny slaves ! to claim her herocs’ 
fields, 

To se down every trophy of her 


me, 

ea Gime that glory which to them 
was shame !— 

Let these—let all the damning deeds, 
that then 

Wore dared through Europe, cry aloud 


to men, 

With voice like that of crashing ice 
that rings 

Round Alpine huts, the perfidy of 


K—gs ; 

And tell the world, when hawks shall 
harmless bear 

The shrinking dove, when wolves shall 
learn to spare 

The helpless victim for whose blood 


they lusted, 

Then, and then only, monarchs may be 
trus 

It could an last—these horrors could |! 
not last— 

F—ce would herself have risen, in 
might, to cast 

‘Khe insultors off—and oh! that then, 
as now, [brow, 


Chained to some distant islet’s rocky 
N-—ol—n ne'er had come to Riba to 

blight, [bright ;— 
Ere half matured, & cause 80 proudly 
To palsy ama hearts with doubt and. 

shame pane ; 
And write on Freedom's flag a despot’s 
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To rush into the lists, unasked, alone, 
And ori the stake of all the game of 


one / 

Then would the world have seen again 
what power 

A people can put forth in Freedom's 


our ; 
Then would the fire of F—ce once more 
have blazed ; 
For every single sword, reluctant raised 
In thestale cause ofan oppressive throne, 
Millions would then have leaped forth 
in her own ; 
And never, never had the unholy stain 
Of B—b—n feet disgraced her shores 
again ! 
But Fate decreed not so—the Im. 
perial Bird, 
That, in his neighbouring cage, unfeared, 
unstirred, 
Had seemed to sleep with head bencath 
his wi ng 
Yet watched the moment for a daring 


spring ;— 
Well might he watch when decds were 
done that made 
His own transgressions whiten in their 


shade ; 

Well might he hope a world, thus 
trampled o’er 

By clumsy tyrants, would be his once 
nore ; 

ne ‘gg its cage that caglo burst to 


gat, 
se aps on to steeple winged its 
ight, 
With calm and easy grandeur to that 
throne 
From which a royal craven just had 
flown ; 
And resting there, as in its actie 
furlod 
Those wings, whose very rustling shook 
the world ! 


baa Rites your fury then, ye crowned 


rray, 
Whose feast of spoil, whose plundering 
holiday 


Was bios broke up in all its greedy 


rth, 
By a bold chieftain’s atamp on 
G—Il—e earth ! 
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daa was the cry and fulminant the 
an, — 
‘ Assassinate, who will—enchain, who 


can, 

The vile, the faithless, outlawed, low- 
born man !’ 

‘ Faithless !’—and this from you-—from 
you, forsooth, 

Ye pious re pure paragons of truth, 

Whose aes all knew, for all had 
tried ; 

Whose true Swiss zeal had served on 
every side; 

Whose fame for breaking faith so long 


was known, 
Well might ye claim the craft as all 


yous own, 

And lash your lordly tails, and fume to 
Bee 

Such low-born apes of royal perfidy ! 

Yes—yes—to yaw Glens dia pelea 

To sin forever, and yet ne’er do wrong— 

The frauds, the lies of lords legitimate 

Are byt fine policy, deep strokes of 
state ; 

But let some upstart dare to soar so high 

Ink—gly craft, and ‘outlaw’ isthecry! 

What, though long years of mutual 
treacher 

Had peopled fal your diplomatic shelves 

With ghosts of treaties, murdered 
"mong yourselves ; 

Though each by turns was knave and 

upe—what then ? 

A Holy League would set all straight 
again ; 

dike Jano’s virtue, which a dip or two 

In some blest fountain made as good as 
new ! 

Most faithful Ruasia—faithful to who- 


e’er 

Could plunder best, and give him 
amplest share ; 

Who, eat when vanquished, sure to 


ends, 
For vant of foes to rob, made free with 


8, 
And, depening still by amiable grada- 
tions, aay fa 13 
When foes are stript of all, then fleeced 


men wan ye ahem 


AT 


Most mild and saintly Prussia—steeped 
to the ears 

In persecuted Poland’s blood and tears, 

And now, with all her harpy wings 
outspread 

O’er severed Saxony’s devoted head ! 

Pure Austria too,—whose history 
nought a fone 

But broken leagues and subsidized 
defeats ; 

Whose faith, as Prince, extinguished 


Venice shows, 

Whose faith, as man, a widowed 
daughter knows ! 

And thou, oh England !—who, though 
once as shy 


As cloistered maids, of shame or perfidy, 

Art now broke in, and, thanks to 
C——gh, 

In all that’s worst and falsest lead’st 
the way ! 


Such was the pure divan, whose pens 
and wits 

The aor from E—a frightened into 
its : 

Such were the saints who doomed 
N—ol—n’s life, 

In virtuous frenzy, to the assassin’s 

~ knife ? 

sgusting 

gladly fly 

To open, downright, bold-facedtyranny, 

To honest guilt, that dares do all but 


lie, 

From the false, juggling craft of men 
like these, 

Their canting crimes and varnished 
villanies ;— 

These Holy Leaguers, who then loudest 


crew !—who would not 


Of faith and honour, when they’ve 
stained them most ; 

From whose affection men should shrink 
as loth 

As from their hate, for they’ll be 


fleeced by both ; 
Who, even while plundering, forge 
Religion’s name [or shame, 


To frank their spoil, and without fear 





1 At the peace of Tilsit, where he abandoned bis ally, — t France, and received a 


portion of her territory, T 


Finland from his relative of Sweden. 
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Call down the Holy Trinity! to bless 

Partition icaea and deeds of devilish- 
ness 

But hold—onough—soon would this 

swell of rage 

O’erflow the boundaries of my scanty 
page,— 

So, herel pause—farewell—another day 

Return we to those Lords of prayer 
and pre 
ose loathsome cant, whose frauds 
by right divine 

Deserve a lash—oh ! weightier far than 
mine ! 


LETTER VIII. 


FROM MR. BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD 
ema | ESQ. 


Eran Dick, while old Donaldson’s* 
mending my stays,— 

Which I knew would go smash with me 
one of these day 

And, at yesterday’s 
to the throttle, 

We lads had begun our dessert with a 
bottle 

Of neat old Constantia, on my leaning 
back 

Just to order another, by Jove I went 
crack ! 

Or, a8 honest Tom said, in his nautical 


phrase, 

*‘D—n my eyes, Bob, in doubling the 
Cape you've missed stays."® 

So, of course, as no gentleman’s seen 
out without them, 

They're now at the Schneider’s ;* and, 
while he’s about them, 


} The usual preamble of these flagitious com- 
pacts Inthe samo t, Catherine, after the 

r massacre of Warsaw, ordered a solemn 
* thanksgiving to God, in all the churches, for the 
are i red pon Poles;’ and com- 
manded that each ofthem should ‘swear fidelity 
and loyalty to her, and to shed in her defence the 
last drop of thelr blood, as they should answer 
for it to God, and his terrible judgment, kissing 
the holy word and cross of Saviour |’ 

tS Se wie hn do 

8 W. 

not obey the helm in tacking, 


8 
dinner, when full| G 
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Here goes for a letter, post-haste, neck 
and crop— 

us see—in my last I was—where 
did I stop? 

Oh, I know~—at the Boulevards, as 
motley a road as 

Man ever would wish a day’s lounging 


upon ; 
With its cafés and gardens, hotels and 


pagodas, 

Ita founta, and old Counts sipping 

beer in the sun : 

With its houses of all architectures you 
please, 

From the Grecian and Gothic, Dick, 
down by degrees 

To the pure Hottentot, or the*Brighton 
Chinese ; 

Where in temples antique you may 
breakfast or dinuer it, 

Lunch at a mosque, and see Punch 
from a minaret. 

Then, Dick, the mixture of bonnets and 


bowers, 
Of foliage and frippery, facres and 
flowers, F 
reengrocers, een gardens — one 
hardly ews wheter 
Tis country or town, they’re so messed 
yah per a ! 
And there, if one loves the romantic, 
one sees 
Jew clothes-men, like shepherds, re- 
clined under trees ; 
Or Quidnuncs, on Sunday, just fresh 
from the barber's, 
Enjoying their news and groseille® ita 
those arbours, 
While gaily their wigs, like the tendrils, 
are curling, 
And founts of red currant-juice® round 
them are purling. 


* The dandy term for a tailor, 


5 "Lemonade and eau-de-groseiile are measured 
out at every corner of every strect, from fantastic 
vessels, jingling with bells, to thirsty tradesmen 
or w messengers. See Lady. Morgan‘s 
lively description of the streeta of Paris, in her 
very amusing work upon France, book vi. 


® These gay portable fountains, from which 
the groscille-water is administered, are among 


the most ornamenta of the streets 
aris, 
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Here, Dick, arm in arm, as we chatter- 


ing stray, 

And receive a few civil ‘God-dems’ by 
the way,— 

For ’tis odd, these Mounseers,—though 
we've wasted our wealth 

And our strength, till we’ve thrown 

ourselves into a phthisio, 

To cram down their throats an old K—g 
for their health, 

As we whip little children to make 

them take physic ;— 

Yet, spite of our good-natured money 
and slaughter, 

They hate us, aa Beelzebub hates holy 
water ! 

But wh@ the deuce cares, Dick, as long 
as they nourish us 

Neatly as now, and good cookery 
tlourishes— 

Long as, by bayonets protected, we 
Natties 

May have our full fling at their salmis 
andl pdties? 

And, truly, I always declared *twould 


it 

To bura ns the ground such a choice- 
feeding city : 

Had Dad but his way, he’d have long 
ago blown 

The whole batch to Old Nick—and the 
people, I own, 

If for no other cause than their curst 
monkey looks, 

Well deserve a blow-up—but then, 
damn it, their cooks ! 

*As to Marshals, and Statesmen, and 
all their whole lineage, 

For aught that J care, you may knock 
them to spinage ; 

But think, Dick, their cooks—what a 
loss to mankind ! 

What a void in the world would their 
art leave behind ! 

Their chronometer spits—their intense 
salamanders— fold ganders, 

Their qrvens—their pots, that can soften 





2 Le thon mariné, one of the most favourite 
and indigestible Aors-d'auvres. This fish is 
taken chiefly in the Golfe de Lyon. ‘ia téte et 
le Gessous du ventre sont les parties le plus 
recherchées des gourmets.’—Coures Gastrono- 
migue, Pp. 253. 
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All vanished for ever—their miracles 


o’er 
And the Marmite Perpétuelle bubbling 
no more ! 


Forbid it, forbid it, ye Holy Allies, 
Take whatever ye fancy —takestatues. 
take money— 
But leave them, oh leave them their 
Périgueux pies, 
Their glorious goose-livers, and high- 
pickled tunny ?? 
aaa many, I own, sre the evils 
they’ve brought us, 
Though R-—-al—y’s here on her very 
last legs, 
Yet, who can help loving the land that 
has taught us 
Six hundred and eighty-five ways to 
dress eggs 7? 


You see, Dick, in spite of their cries of 
* God-demn,’ 
‘Coquin Anglais,’ et cetera, how gene- 
rous I am ! 
And ed (to return, once again, to my 
a 


y; 

Which will take us all night to get 
throngh in this way) 

From the Noulevards wesaunter through 
Many a street, 

Crack jokes on the natives—mine, all 
very neat— 

Leave the Signs of the Times to political 


fops, , 

And find twice as much fun in the Signg 
of the Shops;— 

Here, a L—s D-xh-t—there, a Martin. 
mas goose 

(Much in vogue since your eagles are 
gone out of use)— 

Henri Quatres in shoals, and of Gods a 


Baints are’ 
ints are the most on hard duty 


But 
of any :— 

St. Tony, who used all temptations to 
spurn, [in his turn ; 


Here hangs o’er a beershop, and tempts 





4 The exact number mentioned by M. de la 
tne gem connoit en France 685 manidres 
différentes d’accommoder les wufs; sans com 
celles que nos savans imaginent chaque jour, 
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While there St. Venecia’ sits hemming 
and frilling her 

“oly mouchoir o'er the door of some 
milliner ;— 

St. Austin’s the ‘outward and visible 


si 

Of an inward’ cheap dinner and pint of 
small wine; 

While St. Denis hangs out o’cor some 
hatter of ton, 

And essing, good bishop, no head 
of his own,? 

Takes an interest in Dandics, who've 
got—next to none. 

Then we stare into shops—read the 
evening’s afiches—- 

Ur, if some, who’re Lotharios in feeling, 
should wish 

Just to flirt with a luncheon (a devilish 
bad trick, 

As it takes off the bloom of one’s 
appetite, Dick), 

To the Passage des—what d’ye call’t— 
des Panoramas,?® 

We quicken our pace, and there heartily 
cram a8 

Seducing young pdtes, asever could cozen 

One out of one's appetite, down by the 
dozen. 

We ay of course—petits pdtés do one 

ay, 
The mp we've our lunch with the 
a. eared hacvargaaees a ‘ 
at popular artist, who brings out, 

like Sc—tt, a 

His delightful productions so quick, hot 
and hot ; 


1 Veronica, the Saint of the Holy Handkerchief, 
is also, under the name of Venisse ur Venecia, 
tho tutelary saint of ers, 


* St. Denis walked three miles after his head 
was cut off. The sot of a woman of wit upon 
this legend is wellknown: ‘Je le croie bien; en 
pareil cas, il n’y a que le premier pas qui cofite.’ 

5 Off the Boulevards Italiens. 

* In the Palais Royal; successor, I believe, to 
the Flamand, so long celebrated for the moe/lenr 
of his Gauffres. 

5 Doctor Cotterel recommends, for this purpose, 
the Beaujon, or French mountains, and cal!s 
them ‘une médecine oérienne, couleur de rose ;’ 
Sei Te seinen Gan se 
seems, @ Solio n his own 
handwriting, to have studied allthese moun 
very carefally : 
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Not the worse for the exquisite comment 
that follows, 

Divine m vino, Which—Lord, how 
one swallows ! 


Once more, then, we saunter forth after 
our snack, or 
Subscribe a few francs for the price of 
a fiucre, 
And drive far away to the old Mon- 
tagnes Russes, 
Where we find a few twirls in the car 
of much use 
To regenerate the hunger and thirst of 
us sinners, 
Who've lapsed into snacks—the per- 
dition of dinners. Ry 
And here, Dick—in answer to onc of 
your queries, 
About which we Gourmands have 
had much discussion— 
I’ve tried all these mountains, Swiss, 
French, and Ruggicri’s, 
And think, for digestion,® there’s none 
like the Russian ; 
So is be the motion—so gentle, though 
eet— 
It, in short, such a light and salu- 
brious scamper is, 
That take whom you please—take old 
——B6 
And stuff hin—ay, up to the neck— 
with stewed lampreys,® 
So wholesome these Mounts, such a 
solvent I've found them, 
That, let me but rattle the Monarch 
well down them, ' 


emanate 





Memoranda.—Theo Swiss little notice desorvos, 
While the fall at Ruggieri’s is death to weak 


nerves: 

And (whate’er Doctor Cotterel may write on the 
plea 

The turn at the Beaujon’s too sharp for digestion, 


I doubt whether Mr. Bob in quite correct in 


accenting the second a aig of uggierl. 

© A dish so indigestible, that a lato novelist, 
at the end of his book, could ne no moro 
summary mode of getting rid of aj} herves 
and heroines than by a hearty supper oy stewed 
lampreys. 

Lam indeed, seem to have been always 


a favourite dish with Kings—whether from 
some congeniality between them and that fish, [ 
know not; but Dio Cassius tells us thet Paollio 
fattened his lampreys with human blood. 8) 
bouts of France was particularly fond of them, 
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The fiend, Indigestion, would fly for |I feel the inquiries in yvar letter 


away, 
And the regicide lampreys! be foiled of 
their prey ! 


Such, Dick, are the classical sports 
that content us, 
Till five o’clock brings on that hour so 
momentous,” 
That epoch—but woa! my lad—here 
comes the Schneider, 
And, curse him, he’s made the stays 
three inches wider—- 
You wide by an inch and a half—what 
a Guy! 
int, no matter—’twill all be set right 
by aad by— 
As we've Massinot’s? eloquent carte to 
eat still up, 
An inch and a half’s but a triileto fill up. 


So—not to lose time, Dick—here goes 
for the task ; 

Aw revoy, my old boy—of the Gods I 
but ask, 

That my life, like ‘the Leap of the 
German, + may be, 

‘ Du lit & la table, de la table an - ig 

Ve ‘ 





LETTER IX. 


FROM PHIL. FUDGE, ESQ., TO THE 
LORD VISCOUNT C—ST~ GL. 


My Lord, the Instructions, brought to- 


ay, 
‘T shall in all my best obey.’ 
Your Lordship talks and writes so 
sensibly ! 
And—whatsoe’er some wags may say— 
Oh ! not at all incomprehensibly. 


me ee eR REETS 


Sce the aneedote of Thomas Aquinas eating up 
his majesty’s lampreys, in a note upon Radelars, 
liv, 3, apap 2. 
4 They killed Ifenry I, of England—‘a food 
(says lume, gravely) which always arreed@bctter 
with bis pplate than his constitution,’ 

2 Had Mr. Bob's Dinner Epistle been inserted 
I was proparcd with on abundance of learned 
matter to illustrate it, for which, as indecd for 
all my sctendia poping, I am indebted to a friend 
in the Dabdlin University, whose reading formerly 
lay in the sage line; but in consequence of the 
Provest's enlightened alarm at such stu Hes, he 
has takon tu the authors de re edaria matvad: 


About my health and French most 
flattcring ; 
Thank ye, my French, though some- 
what better, 
Is, on the whole, but weak and 
smattering : 
Nothing, of course, that can compare 
With his who made the Congress stare 
(A certain Lord we need not name), 
Who, even in French, would have 
his trope, 
And talk of « bdtir un systéme 
Sur [équilibre de Europe !” 
Sweet metaphor !—and then the epistle 
Which bid the Saxon King go whistle, 
That tendcr letter to ‘Mon Prince, 5 
Which showed alike thy French and 
scnse ;— 
Oh, no, my Lord, there's none can do 
Or say un-Eaglish things like you ; 
Aud if the schemes that fill thy 
breast - 
Could but a vent congenial seck, 
And use the tongue thatsuits them best, 
What charming Turkish would’st 
thon speak ! 
But as for me, a Frenchless grub, 
At Congress never born to stammer, 
Nor learn, ike thee, my Lord, to snub 
Fallen monarchs, out of Chambaud’s 
grainmar— 
Bless you, you donot, cannot know 
How far a hittle French will go ; 
For all one’s stock, one need but draw 
On some half-dozen words like these — 
Comme ca—pur-la—la bas—ah ! ah! 
They'll take you all through Franco 
with ease. 
Your Lordship’s praises of the scraps 
I sent you from my journal lately, 
and has left Bodin, Renigius, 


aBrippa, and his 
hitle dog Filiolus, for Apicius, Nontus, and that 
most learned and savoury Jesuit, Bulengerus, 

3 A famous restaurateur. 

* An old French saying: ‘Fairo Je saut de 
}'Allemand, du lit 4 la table, et de tn table an hit. 

§ The celebrat dletter to Prince Hardenberg 
(written, however, I believe, originally mm Evg- 
lish), in which his Lordship, professing to see 
‘no moral or political objection ’ to the dismem- 
berment of Saxony, denounced the unfortunate 
king ag ‘not only the most devoted, bat the 
moat favoured, of Buonaparte’s vassals.’ 
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(Enveloping a few laced caps 
For Lady C.) delight me greatly. 
Her flattering specch—‘ what pretty 


things 
One finds in Mr. Fudge’s pages !’ 
Is hee which (as some poet sings) 
Would pay one for the toils of ages. 


Thus flattered, I prosame to send 
A few more extracts hy a friend ; 
And I should hope they'll be no less 
Approved of than my last ws.— 
The former ones, I fear, were creased, 
As Biddy round the caps would pin 
them ; 
But these will come to hand, at least 
Panes for—there’s nothing in 
them. 


Extracts from Mr, Fudge’s Journal, 
addressed to Lord C. 
Aug. 10, 
Wrvt to the Mad-honse—saw the man! 
Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while 
the Fiend 
Of Discord here full riot ran, 
He like the rest was guillotined ;— 
But that when, under Boney’s reign 
(A more discreet, though quite as 
strong one), 
The heads were all restored ayain, 
He in the scramble got a wrong one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 
This strange head fits hiin most un- 
pleasantly ; 
And always runs, poor devil, about, 
Inquiring for his own incessantly ! 


While to his case a tear T dropped, 
And sauntered home, thought I—ye 


gods ! 
How many heads mightthus beswopped, 
And, after all, not make1sach odds! 
For instance, there’s V—s—tt—t’s 
head— 
(‘Tam carum’ it may well be said) 
If by some curious chance it came 
To settle on Bill Soames’s? shoulders, 





‘ This extraordinary madman is, 1 believe, in 
the Bicétre. He imagines, exactly as Mr. Fudge 
s aes it, that, when the heads of thase who had 
been guillotincd were reatored, he ly mistake 
gol some other perron’s instead of his own. 

* “celebrated pickpocket. 
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The effect would turn out much the samo 
On all respectable cash-holders ; 
Except that while in its new sockct, 
The head wasplanning schemes to win 
A zigzag way into one’s pocket, 
The hands would plunge derectly in. 


Good Viscount S—dm—h, too, instead 
Of his own grave respected head, 
Might wear (for aught 1 see that bars) 
Old Lady Wilhelmina Frump’s— 
So, while the hand signed Circulara, 
The head might lisp out ‘What is 
trumps ?’— 
The R—g—t’s brains could we transfer 
To some robust man-inilliner, 
The shop, the shears, the Ice, and 
ribbon, 
Would go, I doubt not, quite as glib on ; 
And, vice versa, take the pains 
To give the P—ce the shopmian’s brains, 
One only chance from thence would 


flow— 
Ribbons would not be wasted so-! 


"Twas thus I pondered on, my Lord ; 
And, even at night, when laid in bed, 
T found myself, before [ snored, 
se PHOnpIng, Bwopping head for 
real, 
At length I thon;ht, fantastic clf ! 
How such a change would suit myaelf. 
'Twixt slecp and waking, one by one, 
With various pericraniums saddled, 
At last I tried your Lordship’s on, 
And then I grew completely addled— 
Forgot all other heads, od rot’em! 
And. slept, and dreanit that 1 was— 
Bottom. 
Aug, 21, 
Walked out with daughter Bid—was 
shown 
The House of Commons and the Throne, 
Whose velvet cushion’s just the same® 
N—pol—n sat on—what a shame! 
Gh, can we wonder, best of speechers! 
When L——s seated thus we ace, 


se F aLnsaliiiicsamarted 





_—ee _>_ = mee erent 


5 The only change, if I recollect right, is the 
substitution of blies for bers, This war upon 
the beca is, of course, universal: ‘ Exitium 
misere apibus,” ike the angry nymphs in Virgil: 
—but may not vew searna arise out of 
victime of Ligitimacy yet P 
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That France's ‘fundamental features ’ 
Are much the same thoy nsed to be ? 

However, God preserve the throne, 
And cushion too, aud keep them free 

From accidents which hace been known 
Tv happen even to Royalty 


Aug. 28. 

Read, at a stall (for oft one pops 
Ona something at these stalls and shops, 
That does to quote, and gives one’s book 
A classical and knowing look.— 
Indeed Lye found, in Latin, lately, 
A. course of stalls improves me greatly). 
"T'was thus I read, that, in the East, 

A monach’s fat ’s a serivus matter ; 
And once in every year, at least, 

He's weighed—tuseeif he gets fatter ;? 
Then, if a pound or two he be 
Lucreased, there’s quite a jubilee !3 


Suppose, my Lord,—and far from me 
‘Yo treat such things with levity— 
But jus? suppose the R—g—t’s weight 
Were made thus an affair of state ; 
And, every session, at the close, — 
"Stead of a speech ,which, all can see, is 
lfeavy and dull enough, God knows— 
We were to try how heavy he is. 
Much would it glad all hearts to hear 
That, while the Nation’s Revenue 
Loses 80 many pounds a year, 
a P——e, God bless him! gains # 
ew, 


With bales of muslins, chintzes, spices, 
Iseethe Kasterns weigh their kings; — 
But, for the R—g—t, my advice is, 
We should throw in much heavier 
things : 





— 


1 I am afraid that Mr. Fudge alludca here toa 
very awkward accident, which is well known to 
have happened to poor L—s le D—s—é, some 
years since, at one of the R—g—t's fétes. He 
waa sitting next our gracious Queen at the time. 

4 ‘The third day of the feast the Kingz 
causeth self to be weighed with great caro,’ 
—F, Beruicr's Voyage to Surat, ete. 

3*T remember, says Bermer, ‘that all the 
Omrahs oxpresescd great joy that the King 
wughed two pounds more now than the year 
preceding.’——Another author tells us that ‘Fat. 
nese, a8 well as o,very large head, is considered 
throughout India as one of the most precious 
gifts of Heaven, An enormous skull 13 abso- 
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For instance ——’s quarto volumes, 

Which, though nut spices, serve to 

wrap them ; 
Dominie St—dd—t’s daily columns, 

*Prodigious !’"—in, of course, we'd 

clap them— 
Letters, that C —rtw—t’s pen inditcs, 

In which, with logical confusion. 
The Major like a Minor writes, 

And never comes to a conclusion .— 
Lord S—m—rs’ pamphlet—or his head — 
(Ab, thaé were worth its weight in lead!) 
Aloug with which we in may whip, sly, 
The Specches of Sir John C—x 

H—pp—sly ; 
That Baronct of many words, 
Who loves so, in the House of Lords, 
To whisper Bishops—and so nigh 

Unto their wigs in whispering goes, 
That you may always know him by 

A patch of powder on his nose !— 

If this won’t do, we in must cram 
The ‘ Reasons’ of Lord B—ck—gh—m; 
(A book his Lordship means to write, 

Entitled Reasons for my Ratting :) 
Or, oe these prove too small and 

iaht 

Hes a host—we'll bundle that in! 
And, still should ali these masscs fail 
To stir the R—g—t’s ponderous scale, 
Why then, my Lord, in Heaven's name, 

Pitch in, without reserve or stint, 
The whole of R—gl—y’s beauteous 

Dame— 
If that won't raise him, devil's in't! 


Aug. 31. 
Consulted Murphy’s Zucitus 
About those famous spies at Rome, 
Whon certain Whigs—to make a fuss— 
Describe as much resembling us,5 





ae acienineanenaed 


lutely revered, and the happy owner is Jooked up 
to as asuperior being. To a Prinoe a joulter- 
head is invaluable.— Oriental Breld Sports, 

* The name of the first worthy wh» set up the 
trade of informer at Rome (to whom our Olivers 
and Castleses ought to erect a statue) was Ro- 
manus Hispo: ‘Qui tormam vite init, quam 

tea celebrem miserim temporum ct audacim 
ominum fecerunt.’—TJacit. annal i 74. 

8 They certainly porsessed the same art of tx- 
Decale; Met victims which the report of the 
Seoret Committee attmbutes to Lord sidmouth’s 
agents: ‘ Socius (saya ‘Incitus of one of them) 
Weisina ef necessitatum, gio pluribus indiciip 
stlzuaréeé. 
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Informing gentlemen, at home. 
But, bless the fools, they can’t be acrious, 
Tosay Lord S—dm—th’s like Tiberius! 
What! he, the Peer, that injuresno man, 
Like that severe bloodthirsty Roman!— 
*Tis true, the Tyrant lent an ear to 
All sorts of spies—so doth the Peer, too. 
*Tis true, my Lord’s Elect tell tibs, 
And deal in perjury — ditto Til’s. 
‘Tis true the Tyrant screened and hid 
His rogues from justice'— ditto Sid. 
'Tis truc, the Pecr is grave and glib 
At moral speeches—ditto Tib.? 
'Tis truc, the feats the Tyrant did 
Were in his dotage—ditto Sid. 


So far, T own, the parallel 
"Twixt Tib. and Sid. goes vastly well ; 
But there are points in Tib. that strike 
My humble mind as much nore like 
Yourself, my dearest Lord, or him 
Of the India Board—thatsoul of whim ! 
Like him, Tiberius loved his joke, 
On matters, too, where few can bear 
one ; 
E.g. aman, cut up, or broke 
Upon the whecl —a devilish fair 
one! 
Your common fractures, wounds, and 
fits, 
Are nothing to such wuolesale wits ; 
But, let the sufferer gasp for life, 
The joke is then worth any money ; 
And, if he writhe bencath a knife,— 
Oh dear, that’s something quite too 
funny. 
In this respect, my Lord, you sce 
The Roman wag and ours agree : 
Now, as to your resemblance—mum— 
This parallel we need not follow ;3 
Though ’tis, in Ireland, said by some 
Your Lordship beats Tiberius hollow ; 
Whips, chains,—but these are things 
too serious 
For me to mention or discuss ; 


ee ee] 


1*Neque tamen id Sereno noxe fait, quem 
odium publicum tutiorem faciebat. Nam ut quia 
districtior accusator t eacrosanc!us erat.’ — 
Annul, lib. 4. 36. Or, ag it is translated by Mr. 
Fudge'’s friend, Murphy: ‘ This daring accuser 
had the curses of the peoplé, and the protection 
of the Kmperor. Informers, roportion as 
they rose n guilt, became sacred ¢ aractera.’ 


on Finn come a Py 
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Whene’er your Lordship acts Tiberius, 
Phil. Fudge's part is Tacitus / 
Sept. 2. 


Was thinking, had Lord S--dm—th got 
Up any decent kind of plot 

Against the winter-time—if not, 

Alas, alas, our ruin’s fate ; 

All done up, and spificated / 

Ministers and all their vassals, 

Down from C—tl—gh to Castles,-— 
Unless we can kick up a riot, 

Ne’er can hope for peace or quict. 


Whiat’s to be done ?—Spa-Ficlls was 
clever ; 
But even that brought gitecs and 
mockings 
Upon our headls—so, mem.—must never 
Keep ammunition in old stockings ; 
For oar sume way should in his curst 


Take it to say our force was worsted. 
Mem. too—when Sid. an army raises, 
It must not be ‘incog.’ like Bayes’s : 
Nor must the General be a hobbling 
Professor of the art of Cobbling ; 
Lest men, who perpetrate such puns, 

Should say, with Jacobitic grin, 
IIe felt, from soleing Wellingtons,* 

A Wellington’s great soul within ! 
Nor must an old apothecary 

Go take the Tower, for lack of pence, 
With (what these wags would call, so 

merry 

Physical force and phial-ence | 
No—no—our Plot, my Lord, must be ' 
Next time contrived more skilfully. 
John Bull, I grieve to say, is growing 
So troublesomely sharp and knowing, 
So wise—in short, so Jacobin— 
Tis monstrous hard to take him in. 


Bept. 0, 
Heard of the fate of our ambassador 
In China, and was sorely nettled ; 


re nem ee 


apeechcs the cpithet ‘constitutionti.’ Mr. 
Fudge might have added to his So doe that 
berius was 8 good private character: ‘ Egre 
gium vita famaque guoad ua,’ 
8 Thora is one point of resemblance botween 
Tiberius and Lord C, which Mr. Fudge might 
have mentionod— suspensa semper et obscura 


verta,’ 
B Clined anda an aallsd 
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But think, my Lord, we should not|I start this merely as a hint, 














8 it o’er But think you'll tind some wisdom in’t; 
ill all this matter’s fairly settled; | And, should pe follow up the job, 
And here’s the mode occurs to me / My son, my Lord (you know poor Bob), 


As none of our nobility 


Would in the suite be glad to yo, 
(Though for their own most gracious 


And help his Excellency Joe ;— 
g At least, like noble Amh—rst’s son, 

They would kiss hands, or—any thing) | The lad will do to practise on.? 

Can be persuaded to go through 

This farce-like trick of the Ko-tou ; 


And as these Mandarins won’t bend, 





Without some mumming exhibition, LETTER X. 
Suppose, my Lord, you were to send 

Grimaldi to them on a mission: FROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISS 
As Legate, Joe could play his part, DOROTHY ——. 


And if, in diplomatic art, 
The voltp eciolto! ’s meritorious, 


WELL, it isv’t the King, after all, my 
Let Joe but grin, he has it, glorious ! 


dear creature ! 
But don’t you go laugh, now—there's 

nothing to yuiz int — 

For grandeur of air and for grimness of 
eature, 

Tle miykt be a King, Doll, though, 

hang him, he isn't. 

At first 1 felt hurt, for { wished it, I 
own, 

If for no other cause than to vex Miss 
Malone, — 

(The great heiress, you know, of Shan- 
dangan, who’s here, 

Showing off with such airs and a real 
Cashmere, * 

While mine's but a paltry old rabbit- 
skin, dear !) 

But says Va, after deeply considering 
the thing, 

‘Tam just as well pleased it should aot 


A title for him ’s easily made ; 

Aud, by the by, one Christmas time, 
If IL remember right, he played 

Lord Morley in some pantomime ;°— 
As Earl of M—rl—y, then gazette him, 
If ?ottr Karl of M—rl—y ‘Il let him. 
(And why should not the world be blest 
With twosuch stars, for East and West?) 
Then, whev before the Yellow Screen 

He's brought—and, sure, the very es- 


sence 

Of etiquette would be that scene 

Of Joe in the Celestial Presence !— 
He thus should say: ‘Duke Ho and Sco, 
Pil play what ‘ricke you please for you, 
If yowll, in turn, but do for me 
A few small tricks you now shall see. 
If I consult your Emperor's liking, 


*At least you'll (lo the same for my King.’ be the King ; 
He then should givethem nine such grins | As I think for my Biddy, so genti’lc and 
As would astound even Mandarins ; jolie, 


And throw such somersets before 
The picture of King George (God 
bless him !) 
As, should Duke Ho but try them o’er, 
bal iaey by Confucius, much distress 
nm! 


Whose charms may their price in an 
honest way fetch, 
That a Brandenburg—(what ts a Bran- 
denburg, Volly ?)— 
Would be, after all, no such very 
great catch. 








wee 


this vulgar profanation of his epic-and-span-new 
title, will 1 trust, some time or other be given to 
the world. 

3 Seo Mr, Ellis’s account of the Embassy. 

* Sov Lady Mergau’s ‘France’ for the anoc- 
dote, told her by Madame de Genlis, of the 5 onng 
gentleman whose love was cured by fading that 
his mistress wore @ ¢hawl ‘ peau de layin,’ 


\ Thegopen counfenance, recommended by Lord 
Chesterfield 7 


# Mr, Fudge is a little mistaken here, It was 
not Grimaldi, but some very inferior performer, 
who played this part of Lord Alorley in the pan- 
tomime,—so much to the horror of the distin- 

uished Earl of that name, The expostulatory 
getters of the noble Karl to Mr, H-rr-is, upon 
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If the R—g—t, indeed—’ addud he, 
looking sl 
(You remember that comical squint of 


his eye) 

But I stopped him, ‘La, Pa, how can 
you say so, 

When the R—g—t loves none but old 
women, you know!’ 

Which is fact, my dear Dolly—we girls 
of eighteen, 

And so slim—Lord, be’d think us not 
fit to be seen! 

And would like us much better as ood— 
ay, as old 

As that Countess of Desmond, of whom 
I’ve been told 

That she lived to much more than a 
hundred and ten, 

And was killed by a fall from a cherry- 
tree then ! 

What a frisky old girl! but—tocome 
to my lover, 

Who, though not a king, is a heroTll 


swoar,— 
You shall hear all that’s happened just 
brietly run over, 
Since that happy night, when we 
whisked through the air ! 


emcee 


Let me see—’twas on Saturday—yes, 
Dolly, yes— 

From that evening I date the first dawn 
of my bhiss ; 

When we both rattled off in that dear 
little carriage. 

Whose journey, Bub says, is so like 
love and marriace, 

' Bagnng ay, desperate, dashing 
down-hilly ; 

And ending as dull as a six-inside 
Dilly 7! 


3 The cars, on the return, are dragged up 
slowly by a chain. 

* Mr. Bob need not be ashamed of his cooker 
jokes, when he is Pe in countenance by suc 
inen as Cicero, St. Augustine, and that jovial 
bishop, Venantins Fortunatus. The pun of the 
great orator upon the ‘jas Verrinum,’ which he 
calla bad Aog broth, from a play upon both the 
words, is well knuwn ; and the Saint’s puns upon 
the conversion of Lot’s wife into salt are equal! 
ingenious: ‘In salem conversa hominibus fideli- 
bus Cigar prestitit condimentum, ue sapiant 
aliquid, unde iliud caveatur exemplum.’—De 
Ctestat, Dei, lib, 16, cap. 30,~—The okea of the 
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Well, scarcely a wink did 1 sleep the 
night through, 

And, next day, having scribbled my 
letter to you, 

With a heart full of hope this sweet fel- 
low to meet, 

Set out with Papa, to see L ~—— D—— 

Make his bow to some half-dozen wo- 
men and boys, 

Who get up a small concert of shrill 
Vive le —— : 

And how vastly genteeler, my dear, 
even this is, 

Than vulgar Pall-Mall’s oratorio of 
hisses ! 

Tho gardens scemed full—so, of course, 
we walked o’er ’cm, " 

*Mong orange-trecs, clipped into town- 
bred decorum, 

And Daphnes, and vases, and many a 
statue 

There staring, with not even a stitch on 
them, at you! 

The ponds, too, we viewed—stoodawhile 


on the brink ‘ 
To sane Paes the play of thnse 
pretty gold tishes— 


‘Live bullion,’ says mercilcss Bob, 

‘which I think 
Would, if cotned, with a little mint 

sauce, be delicious !’2 

But what, Dolly, what is the gay 
orange-yrove, 

Or gold tishes, to her that’s in search 
of her love? 

Tn vain did I wildly explore every chair 

Wheie a thing lke a man was—no' 
lover sat there ! 

In vain my fond eyes did I cagerly cast 

At the whiskers, mustachios, and wigs 

that went past, 


ed 





pious favourite of Quecn Radagunda, the convi- 
vial Bishop Venantius, may be tuund among his 
poems, in some lincs against a cook who had 
robbed him, The following is similar to Cleero's 


Plus juscelia Cocit quam mea jura vairt. 

See his poems, Corpus Poetar. Latin, tom. 3, p. 
1782.—Of the same kind was Montmaur’s joke 
when a dish was spilt over him—‘summom jus, 
summa {injuria;’ and the same celebrated yee 
site, in ordering a seule to be placed before him, 


sad 
”  Bligi ent dias, tu miki sola places, 
The reader may likcwise see, among a gvod dea 


pun 
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To obtain, if I contd, but a glance at 
that curl, 

But a glimpse of those whiskers, as 
sacred, my girl, 

As the lock that, Pa says,? is to Mus- 
sulmen given, 

Yor the angel to hold by that ‘lugs 
them to heaven !’ 

Alas, there went by me full many a quiz, 

And mnustachios in plenty, but nothing 
like his! 

Disappointed, 1 found myself sighing 
out ‘ well-a-day,’ 

Thoughts of the words of T—m M—re’s 
Irish melody, 

Something about the ‘green spot of 
delaght, 

(Which, you know, Captain Macin- 

tosh sung to us one day) : 

Ah, Dolly ! my ‘spot’ was that Satur- 
day night, 

And its verdure, how fleeting, had 

withered by Sunday ! 


° 
We dined at a tavern— La, what do 1 
say ? [dear ; 
If Bob was to know !—a Restaxratcur’s, 
Where your yroprest ladies go dine 


every day, 
And Oral Burgundy out of large 
tumblers, hke sea [fine) 
Fine Bob (for he’s really grown super- 
Condescended, for once, to make onc 
of the party ; 
Of course, though but three, we had 
clinner for nine, 
° And, in spite of my grief, love, I 
own I ate hearty. 


of kitchen erudition, the learned Lipsius’ jokes 
on cutting up a capon, in his Saturnul, Sermon, 
lib. 2, cap. 2. 


1 For this scrap of hnowledge ‘Pa’ was, 1 
suspect, indebted to a note upon ‘ Volney's 
Ruins,’—a book which usually forms part of a 
Jncobin’s library, and with which Mr. Fudge 
must have been well acquamted at the time 
when he wrote his ‘ Down with Kings,’ etc. The 
note ing/olney is as follows :—‘ It is by this tuft 
of hair (on the crown of the head), worn by the 
majority of eee that the Angel of tho 
Tomb is to take the elect and carry them to 
Paradise,’ 


* The young lady, whose memory is not very 
recs must allude, I think, to the following 
C8; 
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Indeed, Doll, IT know not how ’tis, but 
in grief, {relief ; 


I have always found eating a wondrous 
And Bob, who’s in love, said he felt 
the same guite— 
‘My sighs,” said he, ‘ ceased with the 
first glass I drank you ; 
The lamb made me tranquil, the puffs 
made me light, 
And now that’s all o’er—why, ’m— 
pretty well, thank you 


To my great aunoyance, we sat rather 
ate ; 
For Bobby and Pa had a furious debate 
About singing aud cookery,—Bobby, of 
course, 
Standing up for the latter Fine Art in 
full force ;? 
And Pasaying, ‘God only knows which 
is worst, 
The French singers or cooks, but I 
wish us well over it— 
What with old ais and Véry, I'm curst 
If my head or my stumach will ever 
recover it !’ 
*T was dark when we got to the Boule- 
vards to stroll, 
And in vain did I look ’mong the 
street Macaronis, 
When sudden it struck me—last hope 
of my soul— 
That some angel might take the dear 
man to Tortoni’s !# 
We cutered—and scarcely had Bob, 
with an air, 
For a grappe & lu jardiniére called to 
the waiters, 


Oh! that fuiry foim is ne’er forgot, 
Which First Love traced : 

Still it lingoring haunts the greenest spot 
On Menory's waste! 

§ Cookery has been Laren td the researches 
ofa Bacon (see his Nuturul Hestory, Receipts, 
efe.), £1 takes its statiun as one of the Fine 
Arts in the following passage of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart :—‘ Agreeably to this view of the subjcet, 
sweet may be said to be txtrinsically pleas ng. 
and bitter to be relatively pleasing; bo 
are, in many cases, equally essential to those 
effects which, in the art of cookery, correspond 
to that composite Leanty which is the ohject of 
the painter and of the poet to create.’—Pitioso- 
phical Eesacys, 

* A fashionable café glacier on the Itelian 
Boulevards, 
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When, oh! Doll, Lsaw him—my hero 

was there 
(For I knew his white small-clothes 

and brown leather gaiters), 

A oy of fair statues from Greece 

smiling o’er him,! 

And lots of red currant juice sparkling 
before him ! 


Oh Dolly, these heroes—what creatures 
they are ! 
In the boudoir the same as in fields 
full of slaughter ; 
As cool in the Beanjon’s precipitous car 
As when safe at Tortoni’s, o’er iced 
currant-water ! 
He joined us—imagine, dear creature, 
my ecstasy — 
Joined by the man I'd have broken ten 
necks to sce ! 
Bob wished to treat him with punch 
& la glace, 
But the sweet fellow swore that my 
beauté, my grace, 
And my  je-ne-sais-quoi 
whiskers he twirled) 

Were, to him, ‘ou de top of all ponch 
in de vorid.’— 

How pretty !—though oft (as, of course, 
it must be) 

Both his French and his English are 
Greek, Doll, to me. 

But, in short, 1 felt happy as ever fond 
heart did; 

And, happier still, when "twas fixed, 


(then his 


ere we parted, 
That, if the next day should be pastorul 
weather, [togcther, 


We all would set off in French buggies, 
To see Montnorency—that place which, 
you know, 


Is so famous for cherries and Jean | 


ues Rousseau. 
His card then he gave us—the name, 
rather cr 
But ’twas Calicot — something — a 
colonel, at least ! 
After which—sure there never was hero 
go civil—he { Rivoli, 


Saw us safe home to ovr door in Rue 
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Where his last words, aa, at parting, ha 
threw 

A soft look o'er his shoulders, were ~ 
‘How do you do !* 


But, lord,—there’s Paps for tha post— 
I’m so vexed— 

Montmorency must now, love, be kept 
for my next. 

That dear Sunday night!—1 was 
charmingly dressed, 

And—so providential—was looking my 
best ; 

Such a sweet muslin gown, with o 
flounce—and my frills, 

You've no notion how mch—(though 
Pa has by the bills)— , 

And you'd smile had you seen, when 
we sat rather near, 

ee Calicot eyeing the cambric, my 

car. 

Then the flowers in my bonnet— but, 
la, it’s in vain— 

So, good bye, my sweet DVoll—JI shall 
soon white again. BF. 


Nota Bene—Our love to all neighbows 
about— 

Your papa in particular—how is his 
gout ? 


P.S.—I'vejustopened my lettertosay, 
In your next you must tll me (now do, 
Dolly, pray, 
For J hate to ask Bob, he’s so ready 
to quiz) 
What sort of thing, dear, a Brandn- 
bury is. : 


LETTER Al. 
FROM PHELIM CONNOR 10 - 


Yrs—’twas a cause, as noble and as 
eat 
As cver hero diced to vindicate— 
A nation’s right to speak a nation’s 
voice, 
And own no power but of the nation's 
choice } 


1* You eat your ice at Torton!'s,’ says Mr. Scott,“ under a Grecian group.’ 
* Not an unusual mistake with forcigners. 
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Such was the grand, the glorious cause 
that now 
Hung trembling on N—p—l—n’s single 

row ; 

Such the sublime arbitrement, that 
poured, 

In patriot eyes, alight around his swori, 

A glory then, which never, since the 


day 
Of his young victories, had illumed its 
way |! 


Oh ’twas not then the time for tame 
debates, 

Ye men of Gaul, when chains were at 
your gates ; 

When he who fled before your chief- 
tain’s eye, 

As ee eagles on Mount Taurus 

! 
Denounced against the Jand that 
spurned his chain, 


Myriads of swords to bind it fast 
agpin— 

Myriads of fierce invading swords, to 
track 


Through your best blood his path of 
vengeance back ; 


When Europe’s kings, that never yet 
combined 

But (like those upper stars, that, when 
conjoined, 

Shed war and pestilence) to scourge 
mankind, 

Cathered around, with hosts from every 
shore, 

lating N—p—l—n much, but freedom 
more, 


And, in that coming strife, appalled to 


see 

The world yet left one chance for 
liberty ! — 

No, ’twas not then the time to weave a 


net 
Of bondage round your chief; to eurb 
and fret 





1 Seo lian, lib. 5, cap. 29, who tells us that 
these geese, from a consciousness of their own 
Joquacily, alwnys cross Mount Taurus with 
stones in their bills, to prevent any unlucky 
cackle from betraying them to the cagles— 
Starerortat cuwmerres, 

* Somebody (Fontenelle, I believe) has anid, 
that if he had his hand fall of traths, he would 
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Your veteran war-horse, pawing for the 
fight, 

When Srey hope was in hia speed and 
might— 

To waste the hour of action in dis- 
pute 

And coolly plan how Freedom's boughs 
should shoot 

When your invader’s axe was at the 
root | 

No, sacred Liberty! that God, who 
throws 

Thy light around, like his own sun- 
shine, knows 

How well 1 love thee, and how deeply 
hate 

All tyrants, upstart and legitimate— 

Yet in that hour, were F——ce my 
native land, 

I would have followed, with quick 
heart and hand, 


N—p—l—on, Nero—ay, no matter 
whom— 

To snatch my country from that damn- 
ing doom; 


’ 
That deadliest curse that on the con- 
quered waits — 
A conqueror’s satrap, throued within 
her gates ! 


True, he was false—despotic—all you 

please— 

Mad trampled down man’s _holicst 
libertics— 

Had, by a genius formed for nobler 
things 

Than lie within tho grasp of vuly i 
kings, 

But ee the hopes of men—as caglets 


y 
With tortoises aloft into the sky— 
To dash them down again more shatter- 
ingly ! 
All thie 1 own, but still? . . . 


Co iaaretlioerecamilanteataneemmminend 


open but ono finger at a time; and I find it 
necessary to use the same sort of reserve with 
ha a to Mr. Phelim Connor’s very plain- 
spoken letters. The remainder of this Epistle 
is so full of unsafe matter-of-fact, that if muet, 
ve present at least, be withheld from the 
public, 
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LETTER XII, 


TROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISS 
DOROTHY ——, 


Ar lest, Dolly,—thanks to a potent 
emetic 

Which Bobby and Pa, with grimace 
sympathetic, 

Have swallowed this morning to balance 
the bliss 

Of an eel matelofe and a bisque d'écre- 
#18303 — 

I’ve a morning at home to myself, and 
sit down 

To describe you our heavenly trip out 
of town. 

How agog you must be for this letter, 
my dear! 

Lady Jane, in the novel, less languished 
to hear 

If that elegant cornet she met at Lord 

W peer d hl bl 

ras actually dying with love or—blue 

devils 


But love, Dolly, love is the theme J 


ursue ; 
With blue devils, thank heaven, I’ve 
nothing to do— 


Except, indeed, dear Colonel Calicot , 


spies 
Any imps of that colour in certain blue 


eyes, 

Which he stares at till J, Doll, at his 
do the same ; 

Then he simpers—I blush—and would 
often exclaim, 

If I knew but the French forit, ‘ Lord, 
Sir, for shame !’ 


Well, the morning was lovely—the 
trees in full dress 
For the happy occasion—the sunshine 


ecpress— 
Had we ordered it, dear, of the best 


t going, 
it dennis sould be furnished more golden 
and glowing. 
Thongh late when we started, the secu 
of the air 
Was like Gattie’s rose-water—and 
bright, here and there, 
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Qn the grass an odd dew-drop was 
glittering yet, 


| Like wy aunt's diamond pin on her 


grecn tabbinet ! 

And the birds seem to warble as blest, 
on the boughs, 

As if each a plumed Calicot had for her 
spouse, 

And the grapes were all blushing and 
kissing in rows, 

And—in short, nesd I tell you, wher- 
ever one goes 

With the creature one loves, ’tis all 
couleur de rose ; 

And ah, 1 shall ne’er, lived I ever so 
long, see 

A day such as that at divise Mont 
moreucy ! 

There was but one drawback—at first 
when we started, 

The Colonel and 1 were inhumanly 
parted ! 

How crucl—youn 
moments to rob ! 

He went in Pa’s bugvy, and 
with Bob ; 

And, I own, T felt spitefully happy to 
know 

That Papa and his comrade ayreed but 
$0-$0. 

For the Colonel, it seems, 1s a stickler 
of Boney’s— 

Served with him, of course~—anay, I'm 
sure they weie ciomes— 

So martial his features ! dear Doll, you 
can trace 

Ulm, Austerlitz, Lodi, as plainin his fac: 

As you do ou that pillar of glory and 
brass! 

Which the poor Duc de B—ri mus 
hate so to pass ! 

Tt appears, too, he made—as most 
foreigners do— 

About English affairs an odd blunder 
or two. 

For example—misied by the names, I 
dare say— —— gh; 

He confounded Jack Castles with Lord 

And—such a mistake as no morta) hit 
ever on— [clever one? 

Fancied the preaent Lord C—md—n the 


hearts of such 


L went 


——— 1} 3 


2 The column in the Place Vendéme, 
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Fut politics ne’er were the sweet| “I'wns here he received from the fair 


fellow’s trade ; 

Twas for war and the ladics my 
Colonel was inade. 

And, oh, hai you heard, as together 
wo walked 

Through that beautiful forest, how 
sweetly he talked ; 

And how perfectly well he appeared, 
Doll, to know 

All the life and adventures of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau !— 

‘'Twas there,’ said he—not that his 
words I can state— 

"Twas a gibberish that Cupid alone 
could translate ;— 

But ‘there,’ said he (pointing where, 
small and 1cmote, 

The dear Hermitage rose), ‘there his 
Juice he wrote, - « 

Upon paper gilt-edged, without blot or 
erasure ; 

Then sanded it over with silver and 
azwere, 

And—oh, what will genius and fancy 
uot do? — 

Tied the leaves up together with nom- 
gercele Vue! ! 

What atrait of Rousseau ! what a crowd 
of emotions 

From sand and blue ribbons are con- 

jured up here ! [notions 

Alas, that a man of such caquisitc~ 

Should send his poor brats to the 

Foundling, my dear! 

‘“’Twas here, too, perhaps,’ Colonel 

e §6Calicot said— [led — 

“As down the small garden he pensively 

(Vhough once I could see his sublime 
forehead wrinkle 

With rage not to find there the loved 
periwinkle?) 


eed 





ER ~~ —aw 


2“Employant pour cela Je plus beau papier 
doré, séchant l’ceriture avec de la poudre d’azur 
et argent, et cousant mes caiiiers avee do la 
nomporeilie bleue.’—Les Confevsions, Purt 2, 

2 This@vord ‘exquisite’ is evidently a favou- 
rite of Miss Fudge's; and I understand sho was 
not a little angry when her brother Rob com- 
mitted a pun on the last two syllables of it in 
the following couplet: 

‘I'd fain praige your poem—but tcll me, how is it, 
baa Z ery out * Exquisite,’ Beko cries, * Quée 
¢ d ve 


1)’ Epinay, 

(Who called Inm so sweetly her Bear, 
every day), 

That dear flannel petticoat, pulled off 
to form 

A waistcoat to keep the enthusiast 
warm ! 


Such, Doll, were the sweet recollections 
we pondered, 

As, full of romance, through that valley 
we wandereil, 

The flannel (one’s train of ideas, how 
odd it is !) 

Led us to talk about other commoditics, 

Cambric, and silk, and I ne’er shail 
forget, 

For the sun was then hastening in pomp 
to its act, 

And fall on the Colonel’s dark whi:kers 
shone down, 

When he asked me, with cagerness,— 
who made my gown ? 

The question confused me; for, Doll, 
you must know, [long ago, 

And I ought to have told my best triend 

That, hy Pa’s strict command, I no 
lounger employ* fle Roi, 

That cuchanting couturtére, Madame 

But am forced, dear, to have Victorine, 
who—deuce take her !— 

IL seems is, at present, the King’s 
mantua-maker— 


| L mean of his party—and, though much 


the smartest, 


{Le Roi is condemned as a rank 


B-n-pa-t-st.5 


Think, Doll, how confounded I looked 
—so well knowing 

The Colonel's opinions—my cheeks 
were auite glowing ; 


3 The flower which Rousseau brought into 
such fashion aumong the Parisians, ty exclaim 
ing, one day, ‘ Ah, voila de la pervenche !’ 


* Miss Riddy’s notions of French pronuncta- 
tion may be perceived in the rhymes which she 
always selects for ‘ Le Ro,’ 


§ Te Roi, who was the Couturiére of the Em- 
press Maria Louisa, is at prerent, of course, ont 
of fashion, and is miceéeded in her station by tho 
Royalist mantua-maker, Victoring, 
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I stammered out something—nay, even |Is just setting off for Montmartre~ 


f named 
The legitimate sempstreas, when, loud he 
exclaimed 
ars yes, by the stitching ‘tis plain to 
8 


eer 
It was made by that B—rb—n—t 
b~—h Victorine !’ 
What a word for a hero! but heroes 


will err, 

And I thought, dear, I’d tell you things 
just as they were. 

Besides, though the word on good 
manners entrench, 

apie hee tis not half so shocking 
in French, 


But this cloud, though embarrassing, 
soon passed away, 

And the bliss altogether, the dreams of 
that day, 

The thoughts that arise when such 
dear fellows woo us,— 

The nothings that then, love, are every- 
thing to us— 

That quick correspondence of glances 
and sighs, 

And what Bob calls the ‘Twopenny 
Post of the Eyes ’— 

Ab Doll! though I know you've a heart, 
*tis In vain 

“a heart so unpractised these things 
to explain. 

They can only be felt in their fulness 
divine 

By her who has wandered, at cveniog’s 
decline, 

zhrough a valley like that, with a 
Colonel like mine ! 


But here I must finisa—for Bob, my 
dear Dolly 

Whom physic, I find, always makes 
melancholy, 

Ts seized with a fancy for churchyard 
reflections ; 

And full of all yesterday’s rich recol- 
lections, 


eter 


' It is tho brother of the present excellent res- 
faurateur who lies entombed so magnificently in 


the Cimetitre Montmartre. The inscription oy 


‘for there ia,’ 
Said he, looking solemn, ‘the tomb of 
the Vérys!} 
Long, long have I wished, as a votary 
rue, 
O'er the grave of such talents to uttor 
my moans ; 
And to-day, as my stomach in not in 


good cue 
For the jlesh of the Vérys, I'll visis 
their bones!’ 
He insists upon my going with him— 
how teasin 
This letter, 
shall lie 
Unsealed in my drawer, that, if any- 
thing pleasing 
Occurs while I’m out, I may tell you 
— Good-bye. BF. 


! 
— dear Dolly, 


Four o'clock, 


Oh Dolly, dear Dolly, I’m ruined for 
ever— 

I ne’er shall be happy again, Dolly, 
never ! 

To think of the wretch—what a victim 
was 1} 

Tis too much to endure—I shall die, 
I shall die ~ 

My brain’s in a fever—my pulses beat 

uick— 

I shall die, or, at least, be exceedingly 
sick ! 

Oh what do you think? aftor all my 
romancing, 

My visions of glory, my sighing, my 


glancing, 
This Colonel—I scarce can eommit it to 


T— 

This Cclonol’s no more than a vile linen- 
draper ! ! 

Tis true as I live —I had coaxed bro- 
ther Bob so 

(You'll hardly make out what 1’m writ- 
ing, [ sob so) 

For some httle gift on my birthday— 
September {raantmber-— 

The thirtieth, doar, I’m cightven, you 





the column at tho head of tho tomb concludes 
with the following words: ‘Toate sa vie fut 
consacréc aux urts utiles,’ 
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That Bob to o shop kindly ordered the I fell back on Bob—my whole heart 


coach 
(Ah, little T thought who the shop- 
man would prove) 
To bespeak me a few of those mouchoirs 
de poche, 
Which, in happier hours, I have 
sighed for, my love—- 
(The most beautiiul things—two Napo- 
leons the price — 
And one’s name in the corner em- 
broidered so nice !) 
Well, with heart full of pleasure, I en- 
tered the shop, 
But—ye Gods, what a phantom !—I 
thought I should drop— 
There he stood, my dear Dolly—no 
room for a doubt— 


There, behind the vile counter, these ! 


eyes saw him stand, 

With a piece of French cambric before 
him rolled out, 

And that horrid yard measure up- 

raged in his hand ! 

Oh—Papa, all along, knew the sccret, 
"tis clear— 

"Twas a shopman he meant by a ‘ Bran- 
dcuburg,’ dear ! 

The man, whom I fondly haal fancied a 


ing, 
And, rie that too delightful illu- 
sion was past, 
As a hero had worshipped—vile trea 
cherous thing— 
To turn out but a low linen-draper at 
last ! 
fy heal swam around—the wretch 
smiled, I believe, 
But his smiling, alas! could no lonyer 
deceive— 


seomed to wither—- 
, pale as a ghost, I was carried back 
hither! 
I only remember that Bob, as I caught 
im, 
With cruel facetiousness said, ‘Curse 
the Kiddy ! 
A staunch Revolutionist always Ive 
thought him, 
But now I find out he’s a Counter 
one, Biddy !° 


And 


Only think, my dear creacure if this 
should be known 
To et saucy, satirical thing, Miss Ma- 
one ! 
What a story ’twill be at Shandangan 
for ever ! 
What laughs and what quizzing she'll 
have with the men ! 
It will spread through the country— 
and never, oh never 
Can Biddy be scen at Kilrandy again! 


| Farewell—I shall do something despe- 


rate, I fear— 
And, ah ! if my fate ever reaches your 
ear, 


Onc tear of eompassion my Doll will 
not grudge 

To her poor, broken-hearted, young 
friend, Brppy Fuv@r. 

Nota Bene.—U’m sure you will hear 
with delight, 

That we’re going, all three, tosee Brunet 
to-night. 

A erie will revive mne—and kind Mr. 

OX 

(Do you know him ?) has got us the Go- 

vernor’s box ! . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is Cicero, I believe, who says, ‘ Natura ad modus ducimur ;’ and the abun- 
flance of wild indigenous airs which almost every aie except England 
possesses, sufficiently proves the truth of his assertion. The lover# of this 
simple but intcresting kind of music are here presented with the first number 
of a collection, which I trust their contributions will enable us to continue. A 
pretty air without words resembles one of those half creatures of Plato, which 
are described as wandering, in search of the remainder of themselves, through 
the world. To sapply this other half, by uniting with congenial words the 
many fugitive melodies which have hitherto had none, or only such as are 
unintelligible to the generality of their hearers, is the object and ambition of 
the present work. Neither is it our intention to confine ourselves to what are 
strictly called National Melodics ; but wherever we meet with any wandering 
and beautiful air, to which poetry has not yct assigned a worthy home, we 
shall venture to claim it as an estray swan, and enrich our humble Hippocrene 
with its song. 


6 a e e e e a ® e 


T. M. 


A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP. 
Spanish Air 
A TEMPLE to Friendship,’ said Laura, ‘Oh! never,’ she cried, ‘could I think 


enchanted, of enshrining 
‘I'll build in this garden — the An image whose looks are so jealous 
thought is divine !’ and din ! . 
IIer temple was built, and she now But yon little god upon roses reclining, 
only wanted We'll make, if you please, Sir, a 
Ain image of Friendship to place on Friendship of him.’ 
the shrinc. So the bargain was struck; with the 
She flew to a sculptor, who sct down, little god Jaden 
before her She joyfully flew to her shrinsin tho 
A lriendship, the fairest his art prove: 
could invent, | ‘Farewell,’ said the sculptor, ‘you're 
‘nt so cold and so dull, that the youth- not the firs maiden 
ful adorer Who came but for Fricndship, and 


Saw plainly this was not the idol she touk away Love,’ 
means, 
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FLOW ON, THOU SHINING 
RIVER. 


Portuguese Air, 


Friow on, thou shininy river ; 
But cie thou rexch the sea, 
Seek Ella’s bower, and give her 
The wreaths I fling oer thee. 
And tell her thus, if she’ll be mine, 
The current of our lives shall be, 
With joys along their coursc tu shitic, 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. 
~ 


But if, in wandering thither, 
Thou tind’st she mocks my prayer, 
Then leave those wreaths tu wither 
Upon*the cold bank there. 
And tell her—thus, when youth is o’er, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 
Thrown by upon life’s weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers from thee. 


a nee 
ALL THAT'S BRIGHT MUST 
TADE 
Indian Air. 


Aut that's bright must fade, — 

The brightest still the flectest 
Ali that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 
Stars that shine and fall ;— 

The flower that drops in springing ;— 
Thege, alas! are types of 

To which our hearts are clinging. 
All that’s bright must fade, -— 

The brightest still the flectcst ; 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest ! 


Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching ? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking ? 
Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than b@ blest with light and sce 
That light for ever fying. 
All that’s bright must fade, —- 
The brightest still the fleetest , 
All that's sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest ! 
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SO WARMLY WE MET. 
Hungarian dtr, 


So warmly we met and so fondly we 
parted, 
That which was the swecter even 1 
could not tell— 
That first look of welcome her sunny 
eyes darted, 
Or that tear of passion which blessed 
our farewell. 
To meet was a heaven, and to part thus 
anuther, — 
Our joy and our sorrow seemed rivals 
in bliss ; 
‘a! Cupid’s two eyes are not liker 
each other 
In smiles and in tears, than that mio- 
ment to this. 


The first was like day-break--new, 
sudden, delicious, 
The dawn of a pleasure scarce kindled 


up yet— 
The last was that farewell of daylight, 
more precious, 
More glowing and deep, as ’tis nearct 
its set. 
Our meeting, though happy, was tinged 
by & sorrow 
To think that such happiness could 
not remain ; 
While our parting, though sad, gave a 
hope that to morrow 
Would bring back the blest hour of 
mecting again. 


Se 


THOSE EVENING BELLS. 
Arr—The Bells of St. Petersburgh. 


Tuosr evening bells! those evening 
bells ! 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet 


timo, 
When last I beard their soothing chime! 


Thore joyous hours are past away ! 
And many a heat that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
Aud heats no more those evening bells ! 
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And so *twill be when I am gono; 
That tuneful peal will still rmg on, 
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Beauty, who likes to be thought verj 


Whileother bards shall walk these dels, Turned for a moment to Reason’s dull 


Aud sing your praise, sweet evenin 
bells! ig 
saat. scaamnaniamaeld 


SIIOULD THOSE FOND HOPES. 
Portuguese Air. 


e, 
PMTll Folly said, 
‘Look here, sweet maid !’-~— 
The sight of his cap brought her back 
to herself ; 
While Reason read 
His leaves of lead, 


Suoutp those fond hopes e’er forsake With fy one to mind hum, poor sensible 
e 


thee,? 


Which now so sweetly thy heart 


employ ; 
Should the cold world come to wake thoe 
Fiom all thy visions of youth and joy; 
Should the gay friends, for whom thou 
wouldst banish 
Him who once thought thy young 
heart his own, 
All like spring birds, falsely vanish, 
And leave thy winter unheeded and 
lone ;~— 


Oh ! "tis then he thou hast slighted 
Would come to cheer thee, when all 
seemed o’er ; 
Thon the truant, lost and blighted, 
Would to his bosom be taken once 


more, 
Like that dear bird we both can re- 
member, 
Who left us while summer shone 
round, 
But, when chilled by bleak December, 
Upon our threshold a welcome still 


found. 
a neneey 
REASON, FOLLY, AND BEAUTY. 
Italian Air. 


Reason, Folly, and Beauty, they say, 
Went on a party of pleasure one day : 
Folly played 
Around the maid, 
The bell of his cap rung merrily out ; 
While Reason took 
To his sermon-book— 


Oh! which was the pleasanter no one 


need doubt. 





(Thon Reason grow jealous of Folly’s 


Bay cap ; 
Had he that on, he her heart might 


entrap— 
‘ There it is,’ 
Quoth Folly, ‘old quiz !’ 
But Reason the head-dress so awk- 
wardly wore, 
That Beauty now liked him still less 
than before ; 
While Folly took : 
Old Reason’s book, 
And ae the leaves in a cap of such 
On, 
That Beauty vowed 
(Though not aloud), 
She liked him still better in that than 
his own ! 
a 


FARE THEE WELL, THOU 
LOVELY ONE! 


Sicilian Air. 


Fare thee well, thou lovely onc ! 
Lovely still, but dear no more ; 
Once his soul of truth is gone, 
Love’s sweet life is o’er. 
Thy — whate’cr their flattering 
spell, 
Could scarce havo thus deceived ; 
But eyes that acted truth so well 
Were sure to be believed. _,, 
Then fare thee well, thou lovely one ! 
Lovely still, but dear no more ; 
Once his soul of truth is gone, 
Love’s sweet life is o’er. 





1 The metre of the words is here necessanly sacrificed to the air, 
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Yet those eves look constant still, OH! COME TO ME WHEN DAY 


True as stars they keep their light ; 
Still those cheeks their pledge fulfil TIGHE SETS: 

Of phages bright. Venetian Air 
"Tis only on changeful heart ; 

The blame of falsehood lies ; Ow! come to me when daylight sets ; 
Love lives in every other part, Sweet! then come to me, 

But there, alas ! he dies. When romper our gondolets 
Then fare thee well, thou lovely one! | __O’er the moonlight sea. 


Lovely still, but dear no more ; When Mirth’s awake, and Love begins, 


Once his sou! of truth is go Beneath that glancing ra 
"Love's sweet life is es a7 With sound of lutes an ssaniling? 
To steal young hearts away. 
™ eee cae Oh! come to me when daylight sets ; 
Sweet ! then come to me, 
DOST THOU REMEMBER? When smoothly go our gondolets 
ce O’er the moonlight sea. 
Portuguese Air. 
Oh! then’s the hour for those who lov 
Dost ie remember that place so aS eat i like te an "1 me 4 
en all’s so calm below, above 
A place 1 vers and lover only set | in heaven and der the bon. 
sighs ? y wae ca sing sweet barcarolles, 
; nd Echo sin in 
Lisette moonbeam that trembled So sweet, that all with ears and souls 
® Should love and listen then. 


aarp thy blushes, I knelt before | o. come to me when daylight sets ; 


Swect ! then come to me, 
When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlight sea. 


e6, 
And read my hope’s sweet triumph 
in those eyes ! 
Then, then, while closely heart was 
drawn to heart, 


Love bound us—never, never more to a aca 
) 
OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 
And when I called thee by names the Scotch Asr. 


e dearest! 

That love could faney, the fondest,} Orr in the stilly night, 

nearest— Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
* My life, my only life!’ among the ; Fond Memory brings the light 

rest ; Of other days around me ; 

In those sweet accents that still en- The smiles, the tears, 
thral me Of boyhood’s years, 

Thou saidst, ‘Ah! wherefore thy life The words of love then spoken ; 
thus call me? The eyes that shone, 

Thy soul, thy soul’s the name that J Now dimmed and gon 


RE car ctnter rtara aprareenenTFTDTEET CTC A tO A A A CC COIL CL A DLA LL SAA LAD IL SEDI DAY, 


love best ; The cheerful hearts now en ! 
For life” soon passes, but how blest} Thus in the stilly night, 

to be Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
That soul which never, never parts from | Sad Memory brings the light 

thee ’ Of other days around me. 


lhe. 





1 Tho thought in this verse is borrowed from the original Portuguese worde 
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When I remember all 
The frienda, so linked together, 
Pve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 
I feel like one 


Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 


And all but he departed ! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
eee ome areas me, 
emory brings the 
Of other days around me. 


ccxsmemenigtiiereetccsio 


HARK ! THE VESPER HYMN 
IS STEALING. 


Russian Avr. 


Harx ! the vesper hymn is stealing 
O’er the waters, soft and clear ; 
Nearer yet and nearer ing, 
Soft it breaks upon the ear. 
Jubilate, Amen. 
Farther now, now farther stealing, 
Soft it fades upon the ear, 
Jubilate, Amen. 


Now like moonlight waves retreating 
To the shore, it dies along ; 
Now, like angry surges meeting, 
the mingled tide of song. 
Jubilate, Amen. 
Hush ! again, like waves, retreating 
To the shore, it dies along, 
Jubilate, Amen, 


LOVE AND HOPE. 
Swiss Air. 
Art morn, beside yon summer sea, 
Young Hope and Love reclined ; 
But scarce had noontide come, when he 
Into his bark 1 ilingly, 
And left poor behind. 
*T go,’ said Love, ‘to sail a while 
And th : ect lag ile 
nd then #0 sw am 
t Hope, who never dreamed of guile, 
Believed he'd come again, 
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And o'er the sands, in thoughtful 
dream, 
Oft traced his name, which atill the 
stream 
As often washed away. 
At length a sail a rs in sight, 
fie pease tho hapa ores ! 
‘Tis Wealth that comes, and gay and 


bright, 
His palden bark reflects the light, 


But ah | it is not Love's, / 
Another sail—’twas Friendship showed 
Her night-lamp o’er the sea ; 


And pane the light that Jamp be- 


stowed : 
But Love had lights that warmer glowed, 
And where, alas! was he? 


Now fast around the sea and shore 
Night threw her darkling chain, 
The sunny sails were seen no more, 
Hope’s morning dreams of bliss were 
o’er— 


Love never came again ! 


THERE COMES A TIME. 
German Air, 


THERE comes a@ time, & time, 
To him whose heart hath flown 
O’er all the fields of youth’s sweet 
prime, 
Aud made each flower its own. 
"Tis when his soul must first renounce 
Those dreams so bright, so fond ; 
Oh! then’s the time to die at once, 
For life has nought beyond. 
There comes a time, etc. 


When sects the sun on Afric’s shore, 
That instant all is night ; 

And so should life at once be o’er, 
When Love withdraws his light— 

Nor, like our northern day, gleam on 
Through twilight’s dim delay, 

The cold remains of lustre gone, 

Of fire long passed away. 
Oh ! there comes a time, etc. 
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MY HARP HAS ONE UNCHANG- And all that thou wishest, and all that 


ING THEME 
Swedish Air. 


My harp has one unchanging theme, 
One strain that still comes o'er 
{ts languid chord, as ’twere a dream 
Of joy that’s now no more, 
In vain I try, with livelier air, 
To wake the breathing string ; 
That voice of other times is there, 
And saddens all I sing. 


Bathe on, breathe on, thou languid 
strain, 

Henceforth be all my own ; 

Though thon art oft so full of pain, 
Few hearts can bear thy tone. 

Yet oft thou'rt sweet, as if the sigh, 
The breath that Pleasure’s wings 

Gave out, when last they wantoned by, 
Were still upon thy strings. 


OH! NO—NOT EEN WHEN FIRST 
WE LOVED. 


Cashmerian Air. 


Ox ! no—not e’en when first we loved, 
Wert thou as dear as now thou art; 
Thy beauty then my senses moved, 
ut now thy virtues bind my heart. 
What was but Passion’s sigh before, 
Hassince been turned to Reason’s vow; 
nd though I then might love thee more, 
Trust me, I love thee better now ! 


® 

Although my heart in earlier youth 
Might kindle with more wild desire, 

Believe me, it has gained in truth 
Much more than it has lost in fire. 

The fame now warms my inmost core, 
That then but sparkled o’er my brow ; 

And though I seemed to love thee more, 
Yet, oh! Llove thee better now. 


serene nto 


PEACE BE AROUND THEE, 
Scotch Air. 
Pracr be around thee, wherever thou 


rovest ; ‘ 
May life be forthee one summer's day, 


thou lovest, 
Come smiling dround thy sunny way ! 
If sorrow e’er this calm should break, 
May even thy tears pass off so lightly ; 
Like spring-showers, they'll only ae 
The smiles that follow shine more 
brightly ! 


May Time, who sheds his blight o’er all, 


And daily dooms some joy to death, 
O’er thee let years so gently fall, 

They shall not crush one flower 

beneath ! 

As half in shade and half in sun, 

This world along its path advances, 
May that side the sun's upon 

Be all that e’er shall meet thy glances t 


COMMON SENSE AND GENIUS. 
French Air. 


Ware I touch the string, 

Wreathe my brows with laurel, 
For the tale I sing 

Has, for once, a moral, 
Common sense, one night, 

Though not used to gambols, 
Went out by moonlight, 

With Genius on his rambles. 

While I touch the string, ete. 


Common Sense went ony 
Many wise things sayin 
While the light that shone 
Soon sent Genius straying. 
One his eye ne'er raised 
From the path before him, 
T’ other idly gazed 
On each cg pean o’er him. 
While [ touch the string, etc. 


So they came at last 
To a shady river ; 
Common Sense soon passed, 
Safe, as he doth ever; 
While the boy, whose look 
Was in heaven that minute, 
Never saw the bron 
But tumbled headlong in it! 
While I touch the string, etc, 


SOQ 


How the wise one smiled, 
. When safe o’er the torrent, 
At that youth, so wild, 
Dripping from the rte 1 
6 went home to 
Genius, left to 
On the bank, "tis said, 
Died of that cold river ! 
While I touch the string, etc. 


ommraenimranence 


THEN, FARE THEE WELL. 
Old English Air. 
sa fare thee well! my own dear 
ove, 
This world has now for us, 
No er grief, no pain above 
The pain of parting she, dear Jove ! the 
pain of parting thus ! 
Had we but known, since first we met, 
Some few short hours of bliss, 
We might, in numbering them, forget 
The deep, deed deep pain of this, Aiea love ! 
e deep, deep pain of this ! 


But no, alas! we’ve never seen 
One glim pee of pleasure’s ray, 
Bat still there came some cloud 


between, 
And chased it all awsy, dear love ! and 
chased it all away ! 


Yet, e’en could those sad moments last, 
Far dearer to my heart 
Were howes of grief, together pas 
Than years of mirth apart, dene io tore ! 
than years of mirth apart ! 


Farewell ! our hope was born in fears, 
And nursed ’ ‘mid vain regrets | 
Like winter suns, it rose in tears, 
Like them in tears it sets, dear love ! 
like them in tears it sets ! 


eerneetipemnene 
GAILY SOUNDS THE CASTANET. 
Maljese Air. 


wens taarates 
act, 


tbe by moonlight meet. 


ehiver 
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Oh ! how sweet te move 
all that maze of 
ee y those eyes we love 
yond all eyes on earth ! 


Then, the joyous banquet spread 
On the cool and fragrant 
With pexpries brighteye-beams overhead. 
righter sparkling round. 
Oh ! oy hen how sweet to say 
Into the loved one’s va 


rae hts reserved h many a day 
thus whispered here ! 


ean dance and feast are dond, 
Arm in arm as home we peed: 
How sweet to see the dawni 
O’er her cheek’s warm bl ge er 
Then, then the farewell kiss, 
cera words whose tone 
ers still in dreams of bli 
a haunt young hearts alone. 


comnencemeetippstaecar 


LOVE IS A HUNTER-BOY. 
Languedocian Air, 

LovE is & hunter-boy, 

Who makes young {eer his prey, 
And in his nets of me 

Ensnares them night and day. 
In vain concealed hey lie— 

Love tracks them everywhere ; 
In vain aloft they fly— 

Love shoots them flying there, 


But ’tis his joy most sweet, 
At early dawn to trace 
The print of Beauty’s feet, 
And give the trembler chase. 
And most he loves through snow 
To trace those footsteps fair, 
For then the boy doth know 
None tracked before him etiare: 


Lsetieimens conememmanell 


COME, CHASE THAT STARTING 
TEAR AWAY. 
French Air. 
Comx, bere that ae tear ane 


to-morrow i 


Winter 
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Like sunset gleams, Lene or late  Onemorn inthe valley a bower he found, 


Whee all i. gr to eo So sweet, it allured him to stay. 
Are et ee We Snail “0M Oyerhead, from the trees, hung a garland 
The brightest and the last. f 


air, 
Then, ch ing tear, etc, A fountain ran darkly beneath— 
cc ear ennscosin: casinl "Twas Pleasure that Pang the bright 


To i our darkening life, if Heaven flowers up there A 
ut one bright hour allow, = Love knew it, and jumped at the 
Oh ! think that one bright hour is given, wreath. 
In all its splendour, now! 


Let’s live it out—then sink in night, But Love didn’t and at hi 
Like waves that from the shore ut Love didn’t know—and at his weak 


ears 
OM minute swell—are touched with What urchin was likely to know t— 
t— That sorrow had made of her own salt 

Then lost for evermore. tears 


Then, chase that starting tear,etc. §Thatfountainwhichmurmured below. 


He oni a the wreath—but with too 
HEAR ME BUT CE. much haste 
French Air. on As boys when impatient will do— 


It fell in those waters of briny taste, 


Haar me but once, while o’erthe grave, An, 
In which our love lies cold pee yy dthe flowers were all wet through. 


I count each flattering hope he gave, Yet this is the wreath he wears night 
Of joys now lost and charms now fled, 


Who could have thonght the smile he res ‘hone it all sunny appears 
wore, With Pleasure’s own lustre, each leaf, 


Pp thers we we met would fade away ? they say, 
r that a chill would e’er come o’er till tastes of the F : : 
ee eyes so bright through many a 5 Panera er neat 

ay? 

m oe 

JOYS OF YOUTH, HOW SAY, WHAT SHALL BE OUR 
FLEETING! SPORT TO-DAY? 
Portuguese Arr. Sicilian Air. 


*WaHisPErRines, heard by wakeful maids, 
To whom the night-stars guide us— Say, what shall be our sport to-day ? 
Stolen walks through moonlight shades, _ There’snothing on earth, in sea or air, 
With those we love beside us. Too bright, too bald, too high, too gay, 
Hearte beating, at meeting,— For spirits like mine to : 
Tears starting, at parting ; "Tis like the returning bloom 
Oh ! sweet youth, how soon it fades! _ Of those days, alaa! gone by, 
Sweet joys of youth, how fleeting! When loved each hour—I scarce knew 


whom,— 
And was blest—I scarce knew why, 
WHEN LOVE WAS A CHILD 


ig oye | Ay; those wers days when life had 

Swedish Ar. win L 
Wuan Love waa a child, and went And dew-soli flew so wild.a height, 
idling round, That, like the lark which sunward 


‘Mong fowers the whole summer's eee 
day, ‘Twas giddy with too mush Hight; 
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And though of some plumes bereft, THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS. 
With that sun, too, nearly set, ss as 
I’ve enough of light and wing still left Swiss Aur. 
For a few gay soarings yet. | O’er Peanteans bright with snow and 
1gat, 
We Crystal Hunters speed along, 
While grota and caves, and icy waves 
GO, THEN—"TIS VAIN. ——__Eaoh instant echo to our cong 
5 is : nd when we meet with stores of gems, 
Sicilian Air. We grudge not kings their diadems. 
fo, then—’tis vain to hover O’er mountains bright with snow and 


Thus round a hope that’s dead— light, 
At length my aiama is over, ‘We Crystel Hunters speed along, ‘ 
Twas sweet— twas false—tis fled! While grots and caves, and icy waves, 


Farewell; since nought it moves thee, Each instant echo to our song. 


Such truth as mine to see, — No lover half so fondly dreams 
Some one, who far less loves thee, Of sparkles from his lady’s eyes, 
Perhaps more blest will be. As we of those refreshing gleams 


a tell where use oh e crystal lies ; 
. . 10ugh, next to crystal, we too grant 
Farewell, sweet a salsa brightness That ladies’ eyes may most enchant. 


New life aroun " 
Farewell, false heart, whose lightness O'er mountains, etc. 


Now leaves me death instead ! Sometimes, when o’er the Alpine rose 
Go, now, those charms surrender The golden sunset leaves ita ray, 
To some new lover's sigh, So like a gem the floweret glows, 
One who, though far less tender, We thither bend our headlong way ; 
May be more blest than I. And though we find no treasure there, 


We bless the rose that shines so fair. 
O’er mountains, etc. 


BRIGHT BE THY DREAMS ! 
. Welsh Air. 


Bricut be thy dreams—may all thy 
weeping Row gently here, wy gondoliers so 
Yurn intoamiles while thou art sleeping: softly wake the tide, 
Those by death or seas removed, That not an ear on earth may hear, but 
Friends, who in thy spring-time knew hers to whom we glide. 
thee Had Heaven but tongues to speak, as 


ROW GENTLY HERE. 
Venetian Air, 


All thou’st ever prized or lov well as starry eyes to see, 
In dreams come smiling to Fi Oh! think what tales *twould have to 
tell of wandering youths Jike me! 
me may the child, whose lovelay Now rest thee pete my gondolier; 
, for & 


Dearest of ail come while thou sleepest: To climb yon light baloauy's height, 
Still the same—no charm forgot— while thou keep'st watch below. 
mening loss that life had given ; Ah! did we take for heaven above but 
Or, if ehanged, but te half such pains as we 
what Take day and night for woman's love, 
Thow't find her yet in Heaven ! what angels we should be ! 
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OH! DAYS OF YOUTH. 
French Air. 
On! days of youth and joy, | 
clouded, y joy, song 


Why thna for ever haunt my view ? 
When in the grave your light lay 
shroud. 


Why did not Memory die there too ? 
Vainly doth Hope her strain now sing 


me, 
Mhisp ering of joys that yet remain— 
No,“no, never more can this life bring 


me 
One joy that equals youth’s swect 
Pal, 


Dim lies the way to death before me, 
Cold winds of Time blow round my 


row ; 
Sunshine of youth that once fell o’er me, 
Where is your warmth, your glory 


now ? 
Tis no€ that then no pain could sting 


me— 
"Tis not that now no joys remain ; 
Oh ! it is that life no more can bring me 
One joy so sweet as that worst pain. 


emeeeSe eno 


WHEN FIRST THAT SMILE. 
Venetian Av’. 


WHEN first that smile, like sunshine, 
* — blessed my sight, 

Oh! what 4 vision then came o’er me! 
res bho of love, of calm and pure 


t, 2 
Seemed in that emiletopass beforeme, 
Ne’er did the peasant dream, ne’er 
dream of summer skies, 
Of golden fruit and harvests springing, 
With fonder hope than I of those sweet 


eyes, 
Ang of the joy their light was 
bringing. 
Where now are all those fondly 


promised hours ? 
Oh! woman's faith is like her bright- 
nes, 
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Fading as fast aa rainbows or day. 
flowers, 
Or aught that’s known for grace and 
lightness. 
Short as the Persian’s prayer, his 
prayer at close of day, 
Must beeach vow of Love’s repeating ; 
Quick let him worship Beauty's precious 


ray— 
Even while he kneels, that ray is 
fleeting ! 
a nnn 


PEACE TO THE SLUMBERERS! 
Catalonian Air, 


Pract to the slumberers ! 
They lie on the battle plain, 
With no shroud to cover them ; 
The dew and the summer rain 
Are all that weep over them, 


Vain was their bravery ! 

The fallen oak lies where it lay, 
Across the wintry river ; 

But brave hearts, once swept away, 
Are gone, alas! for ever. 


Woe to the conqueror ! 

Our limbs shall lie as cold as theirs 
Of whom his sword bereft us, 

Ere we forget the deep arrears 
Of vengeance they have left us ! 


se gat 
WHEN THOU SHALT WANDER. 
Sicilian Air. 
bite age shalt wander by that sweet 
1 


We used to gaze on so many an eve, 
When love was new and hope was 


bright, 
Ere Poould doubt or thou deceive~ 
Oh! then remembering how swift went 


Those’ hours of transport, even thou 
may’st sigh. 


Yes, proud one! even thy heart may 
own 
That love like ours was far too sweet 
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To be, like summer garments thrown 
Aside when past the summer's heat ; 
And wish in vain to know agai 
Such dave such nights as bleas'd thee 
en. 


soxphenceeprmmtseas 


WHO'LL BUY MY LOVE-KNOTS? 
Portuguese Air. 


Hymen late, his love-knote selling, 

Called at many a maiden’s dwelling : 

None could doubt who saw or knew 
them, 

Hymen’s call was welcome to them. 
‘Who'll buy my love-knots ? 
Who'll buy my love-knots?’ 

foon ag that sweet cry resounded, 

How his baskets were surrounded ! 


Maids who now first dreamed of trying 

These gay knots of Hymen’s tying ; 

Dames, who long had sat to watch him 

Passing by, but ne’er could catch him ;— 
‘Who'll buy my love-knots ? 
Who'll buy my love-knots ? 

All at that sweet cry assembled ; 

Some laughed, some blushed, and some 
trembled. 


‘Here are knots,’ said H 
Some loose flowers, ‘ 


en, taking 
Love’s own 


Here are gold ones—you may trust 

’em’— 

{These, of course, found ready custom), 
tome, buy my love-knots ! 

Come, buy my love-knots ! 

Some arclabelled “ Knotsto tie men” — 

‘‘Love the maker” — ‘‘ Bought of 
Hymen.”’ 


Scarce their bargains were completed, 

When the nymphs all cried, Y We're 
cheated ! 

See herr flowers—they’re drooping 


This old knot, too, ties but badly— 
o'd buy such love-knots ? 
Who'd buy such love-knote ? 
Even bis tie, with Love's name round 


Z 
All a sham.—he never bound it.' 
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Love, who aaw the whole preceeding, 
Would have laughed, but for good- 


While old Hiei who was used to 
Cries like that these dames gave loose 


to— 
‘Take back our love-knots ! 
Take back our love-knots |’ 
Coolly said, ‘ There’s no returning 
Wares on Hymen’s morn 


ing ! 
cman 


SEE, THE DAWN FROM HEAVi2N. 
Sung at Rome on Christmas Eve. 


Sez, the dawn from heaven is breaking 
o’er our sight, ; 
And earth, from sin awaking, hails the 


8 ne : f Angels, wingi 

ee, those groups 0: s, win 

from the sealina ahove. emacs 

On their sunny brows from Eden bring. 
ing wreaths of Hope and Love. 


Hark—their hymns of glory pealing 
through the air, 

To mortal ears revealing who lies there! 

In that dwelling, dark and lowly, 
sleeps the heavenly Son, 

He, whose home is in the skies—the 
Holy One ! 


crmempeestt pratt 


NETS AND CAGES, 
Swedish Air. 
Come, listen to my story, while 
Your needle’s task you ply ; 
At what I sing some maids will amile, 


While some perhaps may si 
9 Love's tho theme, and Wisdom 


oa 
Such florid songs as ours, ; 
Yet Truth sometime, like Eastern 


damea, 

Can speak her thoughts by flowers. 

Then listen, maida, pa listen, while 
Your needle’s task you ply ; 

At what I sing there's some may smile, 
While some perhaps will sigh. 


bent on catchi 


Yo Cloe, Lo 
Such nets had learned to Sa 
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That none, in all our vales and groves, 
R’er caught so much small game : 
While gentle Sue, less given to roam, 
When Cloe’s nets were ta 
These flights of birds, sat still at home, 
One small, neat Love-cage making. 
Come, listen, maida, &. 


Much Cloe laughed at Susan’s task ; | 
But mark how things went on: 
These iad caught Loves, ere you could 
aS 


eir name and were gone ! 
get or Cloe'e nets war wove, 
That, h she charmed into them 
New game each hour, the youngest Love 
Was able to break through them. 
Come, listen, maids, &e. 


Meanwhile, young Suc, whose cage was 
wrought 
Of bars too strong to sever, 
One Love with golden pinions caught, 
And caged him there for ever ; 
Instructing thereby, all coquettes, 
te’er their looks or ages, 
tis pleasant weaving Nets, 
to C) es. 
Thus, maidens, thus do I beguile 
The task your fingers ply— 
May all who hear, like Susan smile, 
Ah ! not like Oloe sigh ! 


WHEN THROUGH THE 
PIAZZETTA. 


Venetian Atr. 


Waew through the piaazetta 
Night breathes her cool air, 
en, dearest Ninetta, 
I'll come to thee there. 
Beneath thy mask shrouded, 
I'l) know thee afar, 
As Love knows, though clouded, 
Gis own Evening Star. 


“een 
ene 


1'll whis e 
*Onr bark, love, is near : 
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Now, now, while there hover 
Those clouds o’er the moon, 

"Twill waft thee safe over 
Yon silent Lagoon.’ 


GO, NOW, AND DREAM. 
Sicilian Atr. 


Go, now, and dream o’er that joy in 
thy slumber— 

Moments so sweet again ne’er shalt 
thou number. 

Of Pain’s bitter draught the flavour 
never flies, 

While Pleasure’s scarce touches the lip 
ere it dies ! 


That moon, which hung o'er your part- 
ing, so splendid, 

Often will shine again, bright as ahe 
then did— 

But, ah! never more will the beam she 
saw burn 

In those happy eyes at your meeting 
return. 


TAKE HENCE THE BOWL. 
Neapolitan Air. 


Taxs hence the bowl ; though beaming 

Brightly as bowl e’er shone, 
Oh ! it but sets me dreaming 

Of days, of nighta now gone, 

in ite reflection, 
oo 

Lost hopes and dead affection, 

Like shades, before me pass, 


Each cap 4 drain brings hither 
Some friend who once sat by— 

ane lips too bright to wither, 

arm. hearts, too warm to die ! 
Till, as the dream comes o’er me 
. Of those long vanished 

Then, then the cup before me 

Seems turning ail to tears. 
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FAREWELL, THERESA ! 
Venetian Ar 


Farewett, Theresa ! that cloud which 
over 
Yon moon this moment gathering 
we see, 
Shall ni from ca pare orb have 
ere thy lover 
Swifto’ o’er the wiuleware shall wander 
from thee. 


Long, like that dim cloud, ’ve hung 
around thee, 
genes thy prospects, saddening 
t 


With ga heart, Theresa, and bright 
cheek I found thee; 
Oh ! think how changed, love, how 
changed art thou now ! 


But here I free thee: like one Byaking 
From fearful slumber, this dream 
thow'It tell ; 
The bright moon herspell tooisbreaking, 


Past are the dark clouds; Theresa, 
farewell ! 


HOW OFT, WHEN WATCHING 
STARS. 


Savoyard Air. 


How oft, when watching stars grow pale 
are hie me aloens the caconlight 


To bear a > flute through yonder vale 
I from my casement lean. 
*Oh! come, my love!’ each note it 
con ane Sy ne igh 
! come, ove wears 
fast away |’ me 
No, ne'er ‘ mortal ear 


Cc rds, thongh 
ss pp iar ieorebern ra trs 
As do hos chee et 


Then quick my own light lute I seck, 
fod wee , See ves hedest 


Andthoughth noughttoothars speak, 
He inowa their se eo well. 
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'T come, my love!’ each sound they 

I peony tor oD thin thine till 

‘IT come, m ove e, e 
break of day 


Oh ! weak the ne ave words, 


The hues of a ai 
Compared to what those simple chords 


Then say and paint to him. 


WHEN THE FIRST SUMMER BEE. 


German Air. 
Wuer the first summer bee al 
O’er the young rose shall hover, 


Then, like that gay rover, 
T’]l come to thee. 
He to tsi I to lips, full of sweets 
to the brim— 
What a meeting, what a meeting for 
me and him ! 


a to every bright tree 
Wie fs rden he'll wander, 
oh! much fonder, ‘ 
wil at mol ‘with thee. 
In search of new sweetness through 
thousands he'll run, 
While I find the sweetness of thousands 


THOUGH ’TIS ALL BUT A DREAM. 
French Air. 
THovcH ’tis all but a dream at the best, 
And still when happiest soonest o’er, 
Yet, even in a dream to be blessed 
Is 80 sweet, that I ask for no more. 
The bosom that opes with earliest hopes, 
The soonest finds those hopes untrue, 
As flowers that firstin eum burst, 
The earliest wither too 
ae all but a ean &o. 


By friendship we oft are deceived, 
And find the love we clung to past; 
ear Yet cee will still be ved, 


And love trusted on to the las 
The web in the — a Adinead eaves 
Ts likethecharm o’ermen; 
Though often the asta i = e by the 


breeze, 
Bo te al se ppd a 
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‘TTS WHEN THE CUP IS SMILING. Was it for this that her shout 


Tialian Air. 


*T1s when the cup is smiling before us? 7) 
And we pledge rund to bers that, 
are true, boy, 
That the esky of This life i o’er Ad | 
And Heaven gives a glimpse of = 


blue 
Talk of "Adam i in Eden vetter off 
We are better, far better off thus, 
eboy, thus; 
For him but two bright eyes were shin- 
ing: —_ 
See what numbersare sparkling for us! 


When on one side the grape-juice is! | Who 


a 


Thrilled to the world’s very core ? 


Thus to live cowards and slaves, 


eyo ne hearte that lie dead ! 
ou not, e’en in your graves, 
shudder, aa Gel gous tena 


NER TALK OF WISDOM'S 
GLOOMY SCHOOLS. 


M ahratts Air, 


Nz’er talk of Wisdom’s gloomy schools; 


Give me the sage who’s able 
To draw his moral thoughts and rules 
From the sunshine of the table ;— 
learns how lightly, fleetly pass 
This world and all t. at’s i in it, 


dan 
Andon’ on tother a blue eye beams, boy, From the bumper that but crowns his 


"Tis enough, *twixt the wine and the 
glancing, 


And is gone again next minute. 


To pier even a saint from his ns Lemay sleeps within the mine, 


dream 
Thongh this life like a river is flowing, 
I ands not how fast it goes on, boy, 


While ‘the grape on its bank still is 


ie Ho beneath the water ; 
While th, more precious, dwells in 


The g e’s own daughter ! 
And = gmpe's rize bar cbacea like him, 
Oh ! none hke him obtain her, 


growing, 
And such eyes light the waves a3 Who thus can, like Leander, swim 


they run. 


WHERE SHALL WE BURY OUR 
SHAME? 
Neapolitan Air. 
Wun shall wo bury our shame ? 
Where, in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name 
Broken and stained by disgrace? 
Death may dissever the chain, 
Oppreasion will cease when we're 


But fig dishonour, the the stain, 
Die & we may, will live on, 


Was it for this we aent out 
Liberty's cry from our shore ? 


Through sparkling floods to gain her! 


HERE SLEEPS THE BARD! 
Highland dsr. 


Herz sleeps the Bard who knew so well 
All the sweet windings of Apollo’s shel}, 
blest: its music rolled like torrents 


Or died, dike distant streamlets, on the 


Sleep, 2 a Bard ! unheeded now, 

The iar and L zephyr sweep thy life. 
ess bro 

That storm, white rush is like thy mar- 


tial lay ; 
That breeze which, like thy love-nong, 
dies away ! 
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DO NOT SAY THAT LIFE 1S 
WANING, 


Do not say that life is waning, 
Or that Hope's sweet day is set ; 
While I've thee and love remaining, 
Life is in th’ horizon yet, 


Do not think those charms are flying, 
Though thy roses fade and fall ; 
Beauty hath a grace undying, 
Which in thee survives them all. 


Not for charms, the newest, brightest, 
That on other cheeks may shine, 

Would I change the least, the slightest, 
That is ling’ring now o’er thine. 


THE GAZELLE. 


Dost thou not hear the silver bell 

Through yonder lime-trees ringing ? 
"Tis my lady’s light gazelle, 

To me her love thoughts bringing,— 
All the while that silver bell 

Around hia dark neck ringing. 


See, in his month he bears a wraath, 
My love hath kissed in tying ; 

Oh, what tender thoughts beneath 
Those silent flowers are lying, — 

Hid within the mystic wreath, 
My love hath kissed in tying! 


Welcome, dear gazelle, to thes, 
And joy to her, the fairest, 
Who thus hath breathed her soul to me, 
In every leaf thou beareat ; 
Welcome, dear gazelle, to thee, 
And joy to her, the fairest ! 


Hail, ye living, speaking flow. 
Theat breathes of her who bound ye; 

Oh, ’twas not in fields or bowers, 
‘Twas on her lips, she found ye ;— 

Yeu, ye pie speaking flowers, 
"was on her ips sho found ye. 
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NO—LEAVE MY HEART TO REST. 
No—leave my heart to rest, if reat it 


may, 
When youth, and love, and hope, have 
away. 
Couldet thou, when summer hours are 
To co poor leaf that’s fall’n and 


ead, 

Bring back the hue it wore, the scant 
it shed ? 

No—leave this heart to rest, if reg’ it 


may 
When youth, and love, and hope, have 
away. 


Oh, had I meet thee then, when life 


was bright, 
Thy smile might still have fed its tran- 
quil light ; 
But now thou com’st like sunny akies, 
Too late to cheer the seaman’s eyes, 
When wrecked and lost his bark before 
him lies ! 
No—leave this heart to rest, if reat it 


may, 
Since youth, and love, and hope, have 
passed away. 


WHERE ARE THE VISIONS. 


‘“ WHERE are the visions that round 
me once hovered, 
Forms that shed grace from their 
shadows alone ; 
Looks fresh as light from a star just 
discovered, 
And voices that Music might take 
for her own ?” 


Time, while I spoke, with his wings 
resting o’er me, 
Heard me say, ‘* Where are: those 
visions, oh where #” 
And pointing his wand to the sunset 
before me, 
Said, with a veicoe ifke the hollow 


wind, ‘‘ There |” 
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Yondly I looked, when the wizard had 
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And though as Time gathers his clouds 
o’er our head 


& ken, , 
And there, "mid the dim shining ruins A shade somewhat darker o’er life they 


of day, 
Saw, by their light, like a talizman 
broken, 


may spread, 
paar salpies at least, be the shadow 


ey ca 
The last golden fragments of hope So that Love's softened light may shine 


melt away. 


WIND THY HORN, MY HUNTER 
BOY. 


Winp thy horn, my hunter boy, 

And leave thy lute’s inglorious sighs; 
Honting is the hero's joy, 

Till war his nobler game supplies. 
Hark! the hound-bells ringing sweet, 
While hunters shout, and the woods 


repeat 
‘ Hilli-ho! Hilli-ho! 


Wind again thy cheerful horn, 
Till goho, faint with answ’ring, dies : 
Burn, bright torches, burn till morn, 
And lead us where the wild boar lies. 
Hark! the cry, ‘“‘He’s found, he’s 


3? 


found, 
While hill and valley our shouts re- 

sound, 
Hilli-ho! Hidi-ho! 


OH, GUARD OUR AFFECTION. 
Ox, oe our affection, nor e’er let it 


° €0 
The blight that this world o’er the 
warmest will steal : 
While the faith of all round us is 
; fading or past, ites 
et ours, ever green, Keep jis bloom to 
the leat, 


Far safer for Love ’tis to wake and to 


weep, 

As he yaed in his prime, than go 
smiling to sleep ; 

For death on his slumber, cold death 
follows fast, 

While the love that is wakeful lives on 
to tiie Last, 


through to the last. 


SLUMBER, OH SLUMBER. 


| Srompur, oh alumber; if sleeping 


ou moask’st 
My heart beat so wildly, I’m lost if thou 
wak’st.”” 


Thus sung I to a maiden, 
Who slept one summer’s day, 
And, like a flower o’erladen 
With too much sunshine, lay. 
Slumber, oh slumber, &c. 


‘‘ Breathe not, oh breathe not, ye winds, 
o’er her cheeks ; 
If mute thus she charm me, I’m lost 
when she speaks.” 
Thus sing I, while, awaking, 
She murmurs words that zeem 
As if her lips were taking 
Farewell of some sweet dream. 
oe not, oh breathe not, 
C. 


BRING THE BRIGHT GARLANDS 
HITHER. 


Barna the bright garlands hither, 
Ere yet a leaf is dying; 

If so soon they must wither, 
Ours be their last sweet sighing. 

Hark, that low dismal chime! 

"Tig the dreary voice of Time. 

Oh, bring beauty, bring roses, 
Bring all that yet is ours ; 

Let life’s day, as it closes 
Shine to the last through flowers, 


Haste, ere the bowl’s declining, 
Drink of it now or never ; 
Now, while Beauty is shining, 
Love, or he’s loat for ever, 
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Hark! again that dull chime, 
Tis the voice of Time. 
Oh, if life be a torrent, 
Down to oblivion going, , 
Like this cap be its current, 
Bright to the last drop flowing ! 


IF IN LOVING, SINGING. 


Iv in loving, singing, night and day, 

We could trifle merrily life away, 

Like atoms dancing in the beam, 

Like day-flies skimming o’er the stream, 

Or summer blossoms, born to sigh 

Their sweetness out, and die— 

How brilliant, thoughtless, side by side, 

Thou and I could make our minutes 
glide ! 

No atoms ever glanced so bright, 

No day-flies ever danced so light, 

Nor summer blossoms mixed their sigh, 

So close as thou and I! 


THOU LOV’ST NO MORE, 


Too plain, alas! my doom is spoken, 
Nor canst thou veil the sad truth o’er ; 
Thy heart is changed, thy vow is 
broken, 
Thou lov’st no more—thou lov’st no 
more. 


Thongh kindly still those eyes behold me, 
The smile is gone which ouce they 


wore ; 

Though fondly still those arms enfold me, 

"Tis not the same—thou lov’st no 
more, 


Too long my dream of bliss believing, 
I’ve thought thee all thou wert before ; 

But now—alag! there’s no deceiving. 
Tis all too plain, thou lov’st no more, 


Ob, thon as soon the dead couldst 
waken, 
As lost affection’s life restore, 
Give peace te her that is forsaken, 
Or bring back him who loves no 
more. 
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WHEN ABROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Wuew ebroad in the world thou ap- 
pearest, 
And the young and the lovely asc 


thera, 
To my heart while of all thou’rt the 
dearest, 
ee eyes thou’rt of all the most 


They pass, one by one, 
Like waves of the sea, 
That say to the sun, 
‘‘See, how fair we can #..” 
But where's the light like thine, 
In gun or shade to shine ? 
No—no, ‘mong them all, there is no- 
thing like thee, ‘ 
Nothing like thee, 


Oft, of old, without farewell or warning, 
Beauty's self used to steal from the 
skies ; 
Fling a mist round her head some fine 
morning, é 
And post down to earth in disguise ; 
But, no matter what shroud 
Around her might be, 
Men peeped through the cloud, 
And whispered, “Tis she.” 
So thou, where thousands are, 
Shin’st forth the only star, — 
Yes, yes, ’mong them all, there is no- 
thing like thee, 
Nothing like thee. 


KEEP THOSE EYES STILL 
PURELY MINE. 


Keep those eyes still purely mine, 
Though far off I be: 

When on others most they shine, 
Then think they’re turned on me 


Should those lips as now respond 
To sweet minstrelay, 

When their accents seem most fond, 
Then think they’re breathed for me, 


Make what hearta thou wilt thy own, 
If when all on thee ‘ 

Fix their charmed thoughts alene, 
Thou think’st the while on me, 
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HOPE COMES AGAIN. 


Hors comes again, to this heart long a| 
atranger, 
Once more she sings me her flatter. 
ing strain ; 
Bus hush, gentle syren—for, ah, there's 
less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping 
again, . 
Long, long, in sorrow, too deep for 
repining, 
“Bloomy, but tranquil, this bosom 
hath lain ; 
And joy coming now, like a sudden 
light shining 
Over “eyelids long darkened, would 
bring me but pain. 


Fly then, ye visions, that Hope would 
shed o’er me; 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of 
reat 
Now Ifes not in dreaming of bliss that’s 
before me, 
But, ah—in forgetting how once I 
was blest, 


O SAY, THOU BEST AND 
BRIGHTEST. 


O say, thou best and brightest, 
My first love and my last, 

When he, whom now thou slightest, 
From life's dark scene hath past, 
Will kinder thoughts then move thee? 

Will pity wake one thrill 
For him who lived to love thee, 
And dying, loved thee still ? 


If when that hour recalling 
From which he dates his woes, 
Thou feel’st a tear-drop falling, 
Ah, plush not while it flows ; 
But, all the past forgiving, 
Bend gently o’er his shrine, 
And say, *‘ This heart, when li 
With all ite faults, was mine,” 
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WHEN NIGHT BRINGS THE 
HOUR. 
Waen night brings the hour 


OF starlight and joy, 
There comes to my bower 
A fairy-winged boy ; 

With eyes so bright, 
So full of wild arts, 
Like nets of light, 

To tangle young hearts ; 
With lips, in whose keeping 
Love’s secret may dwell, 

Like Zephyr asleep in 
Some rosy sea-shell. 
Guess who he is, 
Name but his name, 
And his beat kiss 
For reward you may claim. 


Where’er o’er the ground 

He prints his light feet, 
The flow’rs there are found 

Most shining and sweet: 
His looks, as soft 

As lightning in May, 
Though dangerous oft, 

Ne’er wound but in play: 
And oh, when his wings 

Have brushed o’er my lyre, 
You'd fancy its strings 

Were turning to fire. 
Guess who he is, 

Name but his name, 
And his best kiss 

For reward you may claim, 


LIKE ONE WHO, DOOMED, 


Lizz one who, doomed o’er distant 
sean 
His weary path to measure, 
When home at length, with fav’ring 
breeze, 
He brings the far-gought treasure ; 


His ship, in sight of shore, goes down, 
That shore to which he hasted ; 

And all the wealth he thought his own 
Is o'er the waters wasted, 
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Like him, this heart, through many : 


Of toil and sorrow stra ing, 
One hope alone brought fondly back, 
Ita toil and grief repaying. 


Like him, alas! I see that ray 
Of hope before me perish, 

And one dark minute sweep away 
What yeara where given to cherish. 


FEAR NOT THAT, WHILE 
AROUND THEE, 


Fear not that, while around thee 
Life’s varied blessings pour, 
One sigh of hers shall wound thee, 
Whose smile thou seek’st no more, 
No, dead and cold for ever 
Let our past love remain ; 
Once gone, ita spirit never 
Shall haunt thy rest again, 


May the new ties that bind thee 
Far sweeter, happier prove, 
Nor e’er of me remind thee, 
But by their truth and love, 
Think how, asleep or waking, 
Thy image haunts me yet ; 
But, how this heart is breaking, 
For thy own peace forget. 


WHEN LOVE IS KIND. 


Waen Love is kind, 
Cheerful and free, 

Love’s stre to find 
Welcome from me. 


But when Love brings 
Heartache or pang, 

Teara, and such things— 
Love may go hang ! 


If Love can sigh 

For one alone, 

Well sre am. I} 
To be that one. 
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But should I see 
Love given to rove 

To two or three, 
Then—good-bye, Love f 


Love must, in short, 
Keep fond and true, 

Through good report, 
And evil too. 


Else, here I swear, 
Young Love may go, 
For aught I care— 
To Jericho. 


THE GARLAND I SEND THEE. 


Tax garland I send thee was culled 
from those bowers 

Where thou and I wandered in long 
vanished hours; 

Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here 
displays, 

But bears some remembrance of those 
happy days. 


The roses were gathered by that garden 
ate, 

Where our meetings, though early, 
geemed always too late s 

Where lingering full oft through a 
summer-night’s moon, 

Our partings, though late, appeared al- 
ways too s00n. 


The rest were all culled from the banks 
of that glade, 

Where, watchin 
we've strayed, 

And mourned, as the time went, that 


the sunset, 80 often’ 


Love had no power 
To pias in his chain even one happy 
our. 


HOW SHALL I WOO? 


Ir I speak to thee in Friendship'syname, 
Thou think’st I spesk too coidlyz; 

If I mention Love's devoted flame, 
Thou say’at I speak too boldly. 

Between two unequal fires, 
‘Why doom me thus to hover{ 
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I'm a friend, if such thy heart requires, 
If more thou seek’st, a lover. 

Which shall it be? How shall I woo? 

Fair one, choose between the two. 


debs the wings of Love will brightly 


play 
When first he comes to woo thee, 
There’s a chance that he may fly away 
As fast as he flies to thee, 
While Friendship, though on foot she 
come, 
o flights of fancy trying, 
Will, therefore, oft be found at home 
When Love abroad is flying. 
Which shall it be? How shall I woo? 
Dear ona, choose between the two. 


If neither feeling suits thy heart, 
Let's see, to please thee, whether 

We may not learn some precious art 
To mix their charms together ; 

One feeling, still more sweet, to form 
Froia two so sweet already — 

A friendship that like love is warm 
A love like friendship steady. 

Thus let it be, thus let me woo, 

Dearest, thus we'll join the two. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


Evgry season hath its pleasures ; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
e Brighten Antumn’s soberer time. 
No Life’s year begina and closes ; 
Days, though shortening, still can 


shine ; 
What though youth gave love and roses, 
Age still leaves us friends and wine, 


Phillis, when she might have caught 


me, 
All the spring looked coy and shy, 
Yet hegelf in Autumn sought me, 
When the flowers were all gone by. 
Ah ! too late ;—she found her lover 
Calm and free beneath his vine, 
Drinking to the thas ee over 
Ta his beat autumnal wine, 
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Thus may we, ag years are flying,' 
To thetr flight our pleasures suit, 
Nor regret the blossoms dyitg, 
While we still may taste the fruit, 
Oh, while days like this are ours, 
Where's the lip that dares repine ? 
Spring may take our loves and flowers, 
So Autumn leaves us friends and wine. 


LOVE ALONE. 
Ix thou wouldst have thy charms en- 


chant our eyes, 

First win our hearts, for there thy em- 
pire lies : 

Beauty in vain would mount a heartless 
throne, 

Her Right Divine is given by love alone. 


What would the rose with all her pride 
be worth 

Were he no gun to call her brightness 

o 

Maidens unloved, like flowers in dark« 
ness thrown, 

Wait but that light which comes from 
Love alone. 


Fair as thy charms in yonder glass 


appear, 
Trust not their bloom, they'll fade from 
ear to year: 
Wouldst thou they still should shine as 
first they shone, 
Go, fix thy mirror in Love’s eyes alone. 


THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 


WueEn o’er the silent seas alone 
For days and nights we've cheerless 


gone 
Oh, they ‘who've felt it know how sweet, 
Some sunny morn a gail to meet, 


Sparkling at once is every eye, 
“Ship aboy! ship ahoy!” onr joyful 


ery ; 
bio answering back the sounds we 


ear 
“Ship ahoy! ship ahoy! what cheer f 
what cheer?’ 
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Then sails are backed, we tiearer come, | Come, once more & bumper !|—then 


a words are said of friends and 
ome; 

And soon, too soon, we part with pain, 
To sail o’er silent seas again. 


ciara 
HIP, HIP, HURRA ! 


Comz, fill ronnd a bumper, fill up to 
the brim, 
He who shrinks from a bumper I pledge 
not to him ; 
*¢Here’s the girl that each loves, be her 
eye of what hue 
Or lustre it may, so her heart is but 
true.” 
Charge! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, 
hurra ! 


Come, charge high again, boys, nor let 
the full wine 

Leave a space in the brimmer where 
daylight may shine ; 

“‘Here’s the friends of our youth— 
though of some we're berefé, 

May the links that are lost but endear 
what are left!” 

Charge ! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, 
hurra ! 


Once more fill a bumper— ne’er talk of 
the hour ; 

On hearts thus united old Time has no 
power. 

**May our lives, though, alas! like the 
wine of to-night, 

They must soon have an end, to the last 
flow as bright.” 

Charge! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, 
hurra ! 


drink as you please, 

Though who could fill half-way to toasts 
such as these ? 

“ Here's our next joyous meeting—and 
oh, when we meet, 

May our wine be as bright and our 
union as sweet!” 

Charge! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, 
hurra ! 


—— 
HUSH, HUSH! - 


‘¢ Hosp, hush !'"’"—how well 
That sweet word sounds, 
When Love, the little sentiuel, 
Walks his night-rounds ; 
Then, if a foot but dare 
One rose-leaf crush, 
Myriads of voices in the air 
Whisper, ‘‘ Hush, hush !” 


“ Hark, hak, ’tis he!" 
The night-elves cry, 

And hush their fairy harmony, 
While he steals by ; 

But if hig silvery feet 
One dewdrop brush, 

Voices are heard in chorus sweet, 
Whispering, ‘* Hush, hush !” 
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THE PARTING BEFORE THE 
BATTLE. 


HE. ¢ 
On to the field, our doom is seuled, 
To conquer or be slaves: 
This sun shall see our nation free, 
Or set upon our graves, 


SIE, 


Quick, quick, now, I'll give you, since | Farewell, oh farewell, my love ! 


Time's glass will run 
Even faster than ours doth, three bum- 
pers in one; 
Here’s the poet who sings—here’s the 
warrior who fights— 


May Heaven thy guardian be, 
And send bright angels from above 
To bring thee back to me. 


HE. 


‘* Here's the atatesman who speaks, in | On to the field, the battle-fleld, 


the cause of men’s rights!” 


Where Freedom's standard waves, 


veer soeteks) hip, hip, hurra, | This sun shall see our tyrant yield, 
urra 


Or shine upon our graves. 
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THE WATCHMAN. 
A trio. 


WATCHMAN. 
Past twelve o'clock-—past twelve. 
Good night, good night, my dearest— 
How fast the moments fly! 
Tis time to part, thon hearest 
That hateful watchman’s cry. 


WATCHMAN, 
Past one o’clook——past one. 


“Set stay a moment longer— 
Alas ! why is it so, 

The wiah to stay grows atronger, 
The more tis time to go? 


WATCHMAN, 
Past two o'clock —past two. 
Now wrap thy cloak about thee— 
The hours must sure go wrong, 
For when they're passed without thee 
They're, oh, ten times as long. 


WATCHMAN, 


Past three o'clock—past three. 
Again that dreadful warning ! 
Had ever time such flight ? 
And see the sky, ’tis morning 
So now, indeed, good night. 
WATCHMAN, 
Past three o’clock—past three. 


Good night, good night. 


SAY, WHAT SHALL WE DANCE. 


Say, what shall we dance ? 

Shall we bound along the moonlight 

plain 

To music of Italy, Greece, or Spain ? 
Say, what shall we dance? 

Shall we, like those who rove 

Through bright Grenada’s grove, 

To the light Bolero’s measurcs move? 

Or choose the Guaracia’s languishing 


lay, 
And thus to its sound die away ? 


Strike the gay chords, 

Let us hear each strain from every 
shore 

aus haunts, or young feet wan- 

er o’er. 

Hark! ’tis the light march, to whose 
measured time, 

The Polish lady, by her lover led, 

Delights through gay saloons with step 
untired to tread, 

Or sweeter still, through moonlight 
walks, 


| Whose shadows serve to hide 


The blush that’s raised by him who 
talks 

Of love the while by her side ; 

Then comes the smooth waltz, to whose 
floating sound 

Like dreams we go gliding around, 

Say, which shall we dance? which shall 
we dance } 


A MELOLOGUE UPON NATIONAL MUSIC. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THESE verses were written for a Benefit at the Dublin Theatre, and were 
spoken by Miss Smith, with a degree of success, which they owed solely to héf 
admirable manner of reciting them. I wrote them in haste, and it very rarely 
happens that poetry, which has cost but little labour to the writer, is productive 
of any great pleasure to the reader. Under this impression, 1 should not have 
published them, if they had not found their way into some of the newspapers, 
with such an addition of errors to their own original stock, that I thought it 
a fair to limit their responsibility to those faults alone which really belong to 
them. 

With respect to the title which I have invented for this Poem, I feel even 
more than the scruples of the ayaa Tiberius, when he humbly asked pardon 
of the Roman Senate for using ‘ the outlandish term ee a See But the truth 
is, having written the Poem with the sole view of serving a efit, I thought 
that an unintelligible word of this kind would not be without its attraction for 
the multitude ; with whom, ‘If ’tis not sense, at least tis Greek.’ To some of 
my readers, however, it may not be superfluous to say, that by ‘Melologue’ I 
mean that mixture of recitation and music, which is frequently adopted in the 
performance of Collins's Ode on the Passions, and of which the moat strikin 
example I can remember, is the prophetic speech of Joad, to the Athalie 


T. M. 


INTRODUCTORY MUSIC—Haydn. 


Cnet 


There breathes the language, known and felt 

Far as the pure air spreads its living zone, 
Wherever rage can rouse, or pity melt 

That language of the soul is felt and known, 
From those meridian plains, 

(Where oft, of old, on some high tower, 
The soft Peruvian pour’d his midnight strains, 

And call’d his distant love with such sweet power 
That when she heard the lonely lay, 

Not worlds could keep her from his arms away?) 


tain Spaniard, one night late, met an | passion, and I cannot refuse the summons; for 

oman in the streets of Cozco, and would | loyo constrains me to go, that I be his wife 

os rd his home, but she cried “ For] and he my husband.” e la Vega, in 
C) 


God . let me go; for that which } Sir Paul Rycaut’s translation, 
wos licar ty Sasder Sotes calle ano wack vost , : 
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To the bleak climes of polar night, 
Where, beneath a sunieas aky, 
The Lapland lover bids his reindeer fly, 
And sings along the lengthening waste of snow, 
As blithe as if the blessed Tight ° 
Of vernal Phebus burn’d upon his brow. 
O Music ! bard celestial claim 
Is still resistleas, still the same ! 
And faithful as the mighty sea 
To the Bale star that o’er its realm presides, 
The spell-bound tides 
human passion rise and fall for thee ! 





GREEK AIR. 





Lrst ! *tis a Grecian maid that sings, 
While from ITlissus’ silvery springs 
She draws the cool lymph in her graceful urn 3 
And by her side, in music's charm dissolving, 
Some patriot youth, the glorious past revolving, 
eams of bright days that never can return: 
When Athens nursed her olive bough 
With hands, by tyrant power unchain’d, 
And braided for the Muse’s brow 
A wreath, by tyrant touch unstain’d. 
When heroes trod each classic field, 
Where coward feet now faintly falter ; 
When every arm was Freedom’s shield, 
And every heart was Freedom’s altar. 





FLOURISH OF TRUMPET. 


Harx ! ’tis the sound that charms 
The war-steed’s wakening ears !— 
h ! many a mother folds her arms 
Round her boy-soldier, when that call she hears, 
And though her fond heart sink with fears, 
Is proud to feel his young pulse bound 
With valour’s fervour at the sound ! 
See ! from his native hills afar, 
The rude Helvetian flies to war, 
Careless for what, for whom he ta, 
For slave or despot, wrongs or ri 7 
A conqueror oft—a hero never— 
Yet laviah of his life-blood still, 
As if *twere like his mountain rill, 
And guah’d for ever ! 
O Music! here, even here, 
Amid this thoughtless wild career, 
Thy soul-felt charm asserts its wondrous powen, 
There is an air, which oft among the rocks 
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Of his own loved land, at evening hour, 
Is heard when shepherds homew pipe their flocks : 
Oh ! every note of it would thrill his mind 
With tenderest thoughts—would bring around his kaces 
The rosy children whom he left behind, 
And fill each little eye 
With ing tears that ask him why 
He wander’d from his hut for scenes like these ? 
Vain, vain is then the trumpet’s brazen roar, 
Sweet notes of home—of love—are all he hea 
And the stern eyes, that look’d for blood before, 
Now melting mournful lose themselves in tears ! 


SWISS AIR. 


Bur wake the trumpet’s blast again, 
And rouse the ranks of warrior men ! 
O War! when Truth thy arm employs, 
And Freedom’s spirit guides the labouring storm, 
*Tis then thy vengeance takes a hallow’d form, 
And like heaven’s lightning sacredly destroys f 
Nor Music! through thy breathing sphere, 
Lives there a sound more grateful to the ear 
Of him who made all harmony, 
Than the blest sound of fetters breaking, 
And the first hymn that man, awaking 
From Slavery’s slumber, breathes to Liberty ! 


SPANISH AIf. 








Hark ! from Spain, indignant Spain, 
Bursts the bold . enthusiast strain, 
Like morning’s music on the air, 
And seems in every note to swear, 
By Saragossa’s ruin’d streets, 
By brave Gerona’s deathful atory, 
That while one Spaniard’s life-blood beats, 
That blood shail stain the Conqueror’s glory ! 
But ah! if vain the patriot’s zeal, 
If neither valour’s force uor wisdom’s light 
Can break or melt that blood-cemented seal, 
Which shuts so close the book of ager abe right 
What song shali then in sadness 
Of broken pride, of prospects shaded ; 
Of buried hopes, remember’d well, 
Of ardour quench’d and honour faded ? 
What muse shall mourn the breathless brave, 
In sweetest dirge at memory’s shrine ? 
What harp shall sigh o'er Freedom's grave 2 
O Erin ! thine! 


IRISH AIR~Greamachree. 


THE LOVES OF THE ANGEIS. 
1823. 


PREFACE, 


Tus Poem, somewhat different in form, and much more limited in extent, was 
originally designed as an episode for a work about which 1 have been, at 
intervals, employed during the last two years. Some months since, however, 
I found that my frend Lord Byron had, by an accidental coincidence, chosen 
the same subject for a drama; and as 1 could not but feel the disadvantage of 
coming after so formidable a rival, I thought it best to publish my humble 
sketch immediately, with such alterations and additions as I had time to make, 
and thus, by an earlier appearance in the literary horizon, give myeelf the 
chance of what astronomers call an Heliacal rising, before the luminary,in whose 
light I was to be lost, should appear. 

As objections may be made, by pono ‘whose opinions I respect, to the 
selection of a subject of this nature from the Scripture, I think it right to re- 
mark that, in point of fact, the subject is not scriptural—the notion upon which 
it is founded (that of the love of anaes for women) having orizinated in an 
erroneous translation by the LXX. of that verse in the sixth chapter of Genesis, 
upon which the sole authority for the fable rests.1 The foundation of my story, 
therefore, has as little to do with Holy Writ as have the dreams of the latter 
Platonists, or the reveries of the Jewish divines; and, in appropriating the 
notion thus to the uses of poetry, I have done no more than establish it in that 
region of fiction, to which the opinions of the most rational Fathers, and of all 
other Christian theologians, have long ago ing Se it. 

In addition to the fitness of the subject for poetry, it struck me also as 


1 The error of these interpreters (and, it is said, | understood to mean the descendants of Seth, by 
of the old Italic version also) was in making it| Enos—a family peculiarly favoured by Heaven, 
ot Ayyedos rou Geou, ‘the Angels of God,’ instead | because with them men drst to ‘call upon 
of‘ the Sone’—a mistake which, assisted by the | the name of the Lord '—while, by ‘ the daughters 

# comments of Philo, and the rhapso- | of men’ they su that rrupt race of 
dical fictions of the Book of Enoch, was more } Cain isd L The probability, however, is, 
than sufficient to affect the imaginations of such | that the words in question t to have bega 
haif-Pagan writers as Clemens Alexandrinus, | translated ‘the sons of the es or great mon,” 
Tertallian, and Lactantius, who, chiefly ent aswe find them interpreted in the T of 
the Fathers, have indulged themselves in fanciful | Onkelos (the most ancient and accurate of all the 
revgies upon the subject. be Ph chet number, | Chaldaic paraphrases), and os, it appesra from. 
however, have rejected the on with indig-| Cyril, the version of Symmachus also rendéred 
nation, Chrysostom, in hia twenty d Homily | them, This tranglation of the passage removes 
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upon Genesis, earnestly exposes its a ity; andj all difficulty, and at ance relieves the 
accounts such a an tion as H f tra 

Sens i Bieter a fas | a, ae eee a ee 

atl their opinion has been f — ail the — with all our notions, 














own from St. 1 and 
Ligh: ), the term ‘Sons of God’ muss be 
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capable of affording an allegorical medium, through which might be shadowed, 
out (as I have endeavo to do in the following stories) the fall of the soul 
from its original purity—the loss of light and happiness which it suffers, in the 
pursuit of this world’s perishable pleasures—and the punishments, both from 
conscience and divine justice, with which impurity, pride, and presumptuous 
inquiry into the awful secrets of God, are sure to be visited, The beautiful 
story of Cupid and Psyche owes its chief charm to this sort of ‘ veiled meaning, 

and it has been my wish (however I may have failed in the attempt) to com- 


municate the same moral interest to the following pages. 


THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 


"Twas when the world was in its prime, Creatures of light, such as still play, 
When the fresh stars had just Like motes in sunshine, round the 
Their race of glory, and young Time Lo se 
Told his first birthdays by the sun; And through their infinite array 
When, in the light of Nature's dawn Transmit each moment, night and day, 


: , men and angela met The echo of his luminous word! 
a ’ high hill and “aioe Se a 
orrow came, or Sin rawn heaven th @, an ill more 
‘Twixt man and Heaven her curtain oft, ay APOne ran | 
et ! Of the bright eyes that charmed them 
When earth lay nearer to the skies ease? 4 
Than in these days of crime and woe, Till, yielding gradual to the soft 
And mortals saw, without surprise, And balmy evening's influence— 
In the mid air, angelic eyes The silent breathing ef the fowers— 
Gazing upon this world below. The melting light that beamed above, 
As on their firet fond erring hours, 
Alas, that passion should profane, Each told the story of his love, 
Even then, the morning ofthe earth! The history of that hour unblest, 
That, sadder still, the fatal stain When, like a bird, from its high nest 
Should fall on hearts of heavenly Won down by fascinating eyes, 
birth— For woman’s amile he lost the skies. 
And that from woman's love should fall 
dark a stain, most sad of all ! The first who spoke was one, with look 
The least celestial of the three— 


One evening, in that time of bloom, A Spirit of light mould, that took 
On @ hill’s side, where hung theray The prints of earth most yieldingly ; 
Of sunset, sleeping in ‘perfume, Who, even in heaven, was not of those 
Three noble youths conversing lay; | Nearest the throne, but held a place 
And as they looked, from time to time, Far off, among those shining rows 
To the far sky, where Daylight Thatcircle ont through on Ter nes 
& 


furled _ And_o'er whose wings the 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime im 
Bespoke them of thet distant world— In Heaven's centre falls most dim, 


t Dianyaina (De Codex, Hioraroh) a of phan devarthe those oommmunicedigus of 
gat NS cit ya agence soe 
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Still fair and glorious, he but shone 
Among those youths the unheavenliest 


one-— 
A creature to whom light remained 
From Eden still, but red, stained, 
And o’er whose brow not Love alone 
A blight had, in his transit, sent, 
But ether, earthlier joys had gone, 
left their foot-prints aa they 


Sighing, as through the shadowy Past, ! 


e a tomb-searcher, Memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that time had cast 
O'er buried hopes, he thus began :— 


8 


FIRST ANGEL'S STORY. 


"T'was in a land, that far away 

Into the golden orient lies, 
Where Nature knows not Night’s delay, 
But springs to meet her bridegroom, 


Day, 
Upor, the threshold of the skies. 
One morn, on earthly mission sent, 
And midway choosing where tolight, 
I saw from the blue element— 
Oh beautiful, but fatal sight !— 
One of earth’s fairest womankind, 
Half veiled from view, or rather 
shrined 
In the clear crystal of a brook ;* 
Which, while it hid no single gleam 
Of her young beauties, made them look 
More apirit-like, as they might seem 
* Through the dim shadowing of a 


Pausing in wonder, I looked on, 
ile, playfully around her 
The waters, that like diamonds shone, 
She moved in light of her own 


making. 
At length, as slowly I descended 
To view more near @ sight so splendid, 


1 This is the auth , or rather 
sesielins Che ce, of cs ot he Mace 
who that women of earth were 
rst seen by the anges ta his situstion ; and Bt 
rather a rigorous rule fot the toflet of his 
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The tremble of my wings all o’er 
ee seougs each plume I felt the 


Startled her, as she reached. the shore 
Of that small lake—her mirror still— 

Above whose brink she stood, like snow 

When rosy with a sunset glow. 

Never shall I forget those eyes !— 

The shame, the innocent surprise 

Of that bright face, when in the air 

Uplooking, she beheld me there. 

It seemed as if each thought, and look, 
And motion were that minute chained 

Fast to the spot, auch root she took, 

And—like a sunflower by a brook, 

With face upturned—so still re- 
mained ! 


In Ry to the wondering maid, 
ough loth from such a vision 
turni 


rning, 
Dowuwendt bent, beneath the shade 
Of my spread wings, to hide tho 


Of glances a well could feel— 
or me, for her, too warmly shone ; 
But ere I could again unseal 
My restless eyes, or even steal 
One side-long look, the maid was 


otf 
Hid from me in the forest leaves, 
Sudden as when, in all her charms 
Of full-blown light, some clond receives 
e moon into his dusky arms. 
Tis not in words to tell the pewer, 
The ee i m, that, from that hour, 
Passion held o'er me—day and night 
I sought around each neighbouring 


t, 
hea the chase of this sweet light, 
My task, and Heaven, and all forgot— 
All but the one, sole haunting dream 
Of her I saw in that bright stream. 


Nor was it long, ere by her side 
I found myself whole happy days, 





disciples ; adding, ixavoy corre 
evar wedAoe nat vlove Cio impos 
Teva, KL we 


“yon 

avOpurous Tour . 

. | xovras, awoharfer.—De F Pcpinilor 
of| tara. bp. 74, eat ai 


Paris, 1618. 
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Listening to words, whoee music vied 
ween atl Eden's ‘ 

en seraph lays are warm ove, 
But wauting that, far, far above !— 
And looking into eyes where, blue 
And beantiful, like skies seen through 
The sleeping wave, for me there shone 
A heave more worshipped than my 


owh. 

Qh what, while I could hear and see 

Such words and looks, was heaven to 
me ! 

Though gross the air on earth I drew, 

"Twas bleased, whileshe breathed it too; 

Though dark the flowers, though dim 


e sky, 
Love ei them light, while she was 


vigh. 
Throughout creation I but knew 
Two rate worlds—-the one, that 


Beloved and consecrated spot 
Lea was—the other, all 
The dull wide waste, where she was 
not 


But vain my suit, my madness vain ; 
Though gladly, from her eyes to gain 
One earthly look, one stray desire, 
I would have torn the wingsthat hung 
Furled at my back, and o’er that Fire 
Unnamed in heaven their fragments 


flung ;— 
"Twas hopeless all—pure and unmoved 
She stood, as lilies in the light 
Of the hot noon but look more 


white ;— 
And thongh she loved me, deeply loved, 
not a8 man, as mortal—no, 

Nothing of earth was in that glow— 
She loved me but as one of race 
Angelic, from that radiant 
She saw so oft in dreams—that heaven, 

To which her prayers at morn were 


sent, 
And on whose light she gazed at even, 





} It ig the opinion of Kircher, Bicciolus etc. 
certain, degree, that of 
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Wishing for that she 
Gut of Shs shalewy world pies = 
To that free glorious element ! 


Well I remember by her side 
Sitting at rosy eventide, 
When,-—turning to the star, whose head 
Looked out as from a bridal bed, 
At that mute blushing hour,-——she said, 
‘Oh that it were my doom to be 

The spirit of yon beauteous star,} 
Dwelling up there in purity, 

Alone, as all such brightthingsare ;— 
My sole employ to pray and shine, 

o light my censer at the sun, 

And cast its fire towards the shrine 

Of Him in Heaven, the Eternal One !’ 


So innocent the maid—so free 
From mortal taint in soul and frame, 
Whom ‘twas m e—my destiny— 
To love, ay, burn for, with a flame 
To which earth’s wildest fires are 
tame. i 
Had you but seen her look when first 
From my mad lips the avowal burat ! 
Not angry—-no—the feeling had 
No touch of anger, but most sad— 
It was a sorrow, as deep, 
A mournfulness that could not weep, 
So filled the heart was to the brink, 
So fixed and frozen there—to think 
That angel natures—even I, 
Whose love she clang to, as the tie 
Between her spirit and the sky— 
Should fall thas headlong from the 
height 
Of such pure glory into sin. 


That very night my heart had grown 
Impatient of its inward burning ; 

The term, too, of my stay was flown, 

And the bright Watchers’ near the 


throne 
Already, if a meteor shone 
Between then and thie nether zone, 





libue intelligitur’—Jiin, 1, Tsagog. ‘Astronom, 


See also Caryl’s most wordy commentary on the 


saroe text. 

‘The watchers, the ng of Heaven," 
Book of Enoch, In oleo the angele are 
calied watchers: ‘And & wateber and an 
holy one pamedowa from Reaven.’=ty, 78, 
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Thongnt "twas their herald’s wing 
urning ;— 
Oft dia the potent -word, given 

To envoys hither from the skies, 
Tobe pronounced, when back, to heaven 

It is their hour or wish to rise, 
Come to my Lps that fatal day ; 

And once, too, was so nearly spoken, 
That my spread plumage in the ray 
And breeze of heaven began to play— 

When my heart failed, the spell was 


broken 
Th8 word unfinished died away, 
And my checked plumes, ready to soar, 
Fell slack and lifeless as before. 


How could I leave a world which she, 
Or lost or won, made all to me ? 
No matter where my wanderings were, 
So there she looked, moved, breathed 
about— 
Woo, ruin, death, more sweet with her, 
Thar all heaven's proudest joys 
without ! 


But to return—that very da 
A feast was held, where, full of mirth, 

ane crowding thick as flowers that 

a 

In pie winda, the young and nd gay 
And beautiful of this aa pean 

And she was there, and ’mid the young 
And beautiful stood first, alone : 

Though on her gentle brow still hung 
Theshadow I that morn had thrown— 

The first that ever shame or woe 

Had cast upon its vernal snow. 





1 For or that relates to the nature and 
attribates of angels, the time of their creation, 
the extent of their knowledge, and the power 
ibe they ¥ possess, Or can onally ‘ace 
of performing such human functions as 
drinking, ete. cbo,, I shall refer those who el if 
aniaitive upon the subject to the pocharesityle works: 

¢ Treatise u the 


ited tten under he aue of Dion "tbat the Areopa- 


as tig Comp Hiya) tet that is shlegpet Minas aud 
yf these sir banal pp’ 
nitions Attgeloren irae 
pani te as Sign Beret 
éach ae her they ak‘to each Other,’ 
con’ 
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My heart was maddened—in the flush 
Of the wild revel I gave ie rr 
To all that frantic mirth, 
Of desperate gaiety, fy, which they 
Who never felt how pain’s excess 
Can break out thus, think happiness— 
Sad mimicry of mirth and life, 
Whose flashes come but from the strife 
Of inward passions, like thé light 
Struck out by clashing swords in fight. 


Then, too, that j juice of earth, the bane! 
And blessir g of man’s heart and brain— 
That draught of sorcery, which brings 
Phantoms of fair, forbidden thin 
Myhose es like those of rain 


Upon the mists that circle man, 
Brightening not only earth, the while, 
But grasping heaven, too, in their 


WB, 


span 
Then fret the fatal wine-cup rained* 
Its dewsof darkness through my lips, 
Casting whate’er of light remained 
To my lost soul into eclipse, 
And fillmg it with such wild dreams, 
Such fantasies and wrong desires, 
As in the absence of heaven’s beams, 
Haunt us for ever, like wild-fires 
That walk this earth when day retires, 


Now hear the rest—our banquet done, 
I sought herin the accustomed bower, 
Where late we oft, when day was gone, 
And the world hushed, had met alone, 
At the same silent moonlight hour. 
I found her—oh, so beautiful ! 
Why, why have hapless pucls eyes & 


chaptare, sixth book, ‘of ilitoire ‘des Juifs 
c s 0 wstoire uta, 
where all the extraordinary reveries of th of the 

about angels and demons are enumerated, the 
sia betes apn Se Wee 

0; ave upon mgs 
Seraphim; and lastly, the fal of 
Suarez de Angelis, where the reader will find all 
that has ever been fancied or upon & 
subject which ols = writers could have qome 
ved to render so d 
Se Some whe croumitanee of sey 


sich | angels, Harat and Marut, as it 





hye ve upon it te the M are 


“ie dure paige bog Air sigan. RE 
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Or why are there not Bowers to cull, 
As fair as woman, in yon skies ? 

Stil did her brow, as usual, turn 

To her loved star, which seemed to burn 
Puter than ever on that night ; 
While she, in looking, grew more 


bright, 
As though that planet were an urn 
From which her eyes drank liquid 
light. 


There was a virtue in that scene, 
A of holineas around, 
ich would have-—had my brain not 


Thus poisoned, maddened—held me 


bound, 
As though I stood on God’s own 
grou 
Even as it was, with soul all flame, 
And lips that burned in their own 


$ 

I cote gaze, with awe and shame— 
The memory of Eden came 

Full o'er me when I saw those eyes ; 
And though too well each glance of mine 

To the pale shrinking maiden proved 
How far, alas, from aught divine, 
Aught worthy of so pure a shrine, 

as the wild love with which I loved, 

Yet mast she, too, have seen—oh yes, 

"Tis soothing but to think she saw— 
The deep, true, soul-felt tenderness 

The homage of an angel's awe 
To her, a mortal, whom pure love 
en placed above himi—-far above— 


A sinful spirit's excess, 
Which worked within me at that hour, 
When—with a voice, where Passion 


ab 
All the deep sadness of her power, 
Her melancholy power—I said, 
‘Then be it so—if to heaven 
I must unloved, unpitied fly, 


* Woman ought to have a vail on her head, 
Seg a 
produeed upon these ita be 
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Without one blest memorial given 
To soothe me in that lonely sky— 
One look like those the young and fond 
Give when they're parting, which 
woulhl be, 
Even in remembrance, far bey 
All heaven hath left of bliss 


‘Oh, but to see that head recline 
A minute on this trembling arm, 
And those mild eyes look up to mine 
Without a dread, rca t of hrrm! 
To meet but once the thrilling touch 
Of lips that are too fond to fear me, 
Or, if that boon be all too much, 
Even thus to bring theix fragrance 
near me ! 
Nay, shrink not so—a look—a word — 
Give them but kindly and I fly ; 
Already, see, my plumes have stirred, 
And tremble for their home on high, 
Thus be our parting—cheek to chcek— 
One minute’s lapss will be fa-given, 


ond 
for me ! 


| And thon, the next, shalt hear me speak 


The spell that plumes my wing for 
heaven !’ 


While thus I spoke, the fearful maid, 
Of me and of herself afraid, 
Had ror g stood, like flowers be- 


neat 
The scorching of the south wind’s 


reath ; 
But when I named—alas, too well 
I now recall, though wildered then, — 
Instantly, when I named the spell, ‘ 
Her brow, her eyes uprose again, 
And, with an eagerness that spoke 
‘The wvell te ee mash 
the ! 8 it now. 
ae will bles thee 1 aheexclaimed 
owing what I did, inflamed, 
And lost already, on her brow 
Istamped one kiss, and named 





f cient tag” Brvaiubhb porh but 
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The mystic word, till then ne’er told 
Yo living creature of earth’s mould ! 
Scarce was it said, when, quick as 
thought, ; 
Her lips a mine, like echo, caught 
The holy sound—her hands and eyes 
Were instant lifted to the skies, 
And thrice to heaven she spoke it out, 
With that triumphant look Faith 
wears 
When not a cloud of fear or doubt, 
A vapour from this vale of tears, 
Begween her and her God appears ! 


That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorie’ became, 
And at hes back I saw unclose 
Two wings magnificent as those 
That spel round the eternal throne, 
Whose plumes, as buoyantly she rose 
Above me, in the moonbeam shone 
With a pure light, which—from its hue, 
Unknown upon this earth—I knew 
Was light from Eden, glistening 
through ! 
Most holy vision ! ne'er before 
Did aught so radiant—since the day 
When Lucifer, in falling, bore 
The third of the bright stars away '—- 
Rise, in earth’s beauty, to repair 
That loss of light and glory there ! 4 
But did I tamely view her flight ? 
Did not J, too, proclaim out thrice 
The powerful words that were, that 
night,— 
Oh, sven for Heaven too much delight !— 
*Again to bring us eyes to eyes, 
And soul to soul in Paradise ? 
I did—I spoke it o’er and o’er— 
I prayed, I bh bad all in vain ; 
For me the spell power no more, 


S eenmanaal 


1 * And bis tail drew the third ofthe stars 
of heaven, and did cast them to the earth.’ Rev. 
aarez) supremum 


xii, 4—* Dooant sancti (says 8 
pogelum A a <r a tertiam partem astel- 
101 , soe ave . 

* The e Fathers was, that the 
vacancies occasioned in the different orders of 
angels by the fall were to be filled up from the 
human race. There is, however, another o an, 

fell, 


backed by papal authority, that it was 
tenth onder of the Geleatia Hierare 
and that, therefore, the promotions 
tionally take place 


eli, | non videtar verum, guia muiti, 
occa | Petras ‘rad 
from earth are intended for | eminentiores sant,’—. 
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There seemed around me some dark 
chain, 


Which still, as I assayed to soar, 
Peri he, alas ! coc wl endeavour 
my wings, as ve lain 
Since that oa hour, and wall remain— 
So wills the offended God—for ever ! 


It was to yonder star I traced 
Her journey up the illumined waste— 
That isle in the blue firmament, 
To which so oft her fancy went 
In wishes and in dreams before, 
And which was now—such, Purity, 
Thy blest reward—ordained to be 
er home of light for evermore ! 
Once—or did I but fancy so ?—~ 
Even in her flight to that fair sphere, 
*Mid al) her spirit’s new-felt glow, 
A pitying look she turned below 
n him who stood in darkness here; 
Him whom, perhaps, if vain regret ° 
Can dwell in heaven, she pities yet ; 
And oft, when looking to this dim 
And distant world, remembers him. 


But soon that passing dream was gone ; 
Farther and farther off she ghoae 
Till lessened to a point as small 
Asarethose specks that yonder burn— 
Those vivid drops of light, that fall 
The last from day’s exhausted urn. 
And when at le she merged, afar, 
Into her own immortal star, 
And when at length my straining sight 
Had caught her wing’s lastfading ray, 
That minute from my soul the light 
Of heaven and love both passed away ; 
And I forgot my home, my birth, 
Profaned my spirit, sunk my brow, 
And revelled in gross joys of earth, 
Till I became—what I am now ! 


the completion of that shir alone; or, as it it 
explained by Salonius (Dial. in Hoel.)—* Decem 
sunt o - Ans ram sed poe 
superbiam, angeli som 
at de hominibus namerus riagr pigs et pro- 
veniat ad perfectum numeram, id est, denarium,’ 
Agcording to some theologians, virgins alone 
admitted ‘ad collegium an * bat 
authorof the Speculum P. 

rather questions this exclusive eta pont Hee 


20, 


re 


FE 


et Magdal 7 


Re6 
Spirit bowed his head in shame ; 
ame that of itself would tell — 
Ware there not even those breaks of 


Celestial, through his clouded frame— 
Bowe grand the height from which he 


That holy Shame which ne’er forgets 
ate Sublanshed renown it used to 


Whose blush remains, when Virtue seta, 
To show her sunshine Aae been there. 
Once only, while the tale he told, 
Were his eyes lifted to behold 
That happy stainless pie where she 
Dwelt in < bower of purity | 
One minute did he look, an cere 
As though he felt some dead] 
hes! 7 ore sweet light rian 4 ae 


Shrunk back, and never looked again. 


Who was the Second Spirit ?—he 
bl the proud front and piercing 


whe ace seemed, when viewing heaven's 
ex 
As "bie far-sent eye could see 
On, on into the Immensity 
Behind the veils of that blue sky, 
Where God's sublimest secrets lie ?— 
His — the while, though day was 


Flashing with many a various hue 
Of light they from themselves alone, 
Instinct with Eden’s brightness drew? 
Rubi'—once among the prime 
And flower of those bright creatures, 


oat sraph in the 

name but is meant (i nt (like genau | 

opirite ts oF itch the ic angel be Gg Pav 

of the Book of Enoch, who 

con 
of 

of tha ‘Urakabars. 


mage ee at toe am 
piaiod Wa ret tea nents a ce evs ben ic 


nam 
one of the most : for we 
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* who o’er Ting 


a bir of Knowled 
ought an emp) ° 


d Space and 


anid, 
Second alone to Him, whose light 
Was, even to theirs, as day to night— 
oe whom and them was distanc, 


And wide, as would the journey be 
To reach from any d star 
The vague shores of infinity ! 


"Twas Rubi, in whose mournful e eye 
Slept the dim light of days gone by ; 
Whose voice, though sweet, fell on the 
ear 
Like echoes in some sileng, place, 
ae first awaked for many a year ; 
And when he smiled—if o’er his face 
Smile ever shone—’twaslikethe grace 
i moonlight rainbows, fair, but wan, 
The sunny life, the glory gone. 
Eyes 0 oe his pride, though still the 


A aottenih shade from sorrow came ; 
And though at times his spirit knew 
The kindlings of disdain and ire, 
Short was the fitful glare they threw— 
Like the last flashes, fierce but few, 
Seen through some noble pile on fire! 


Such was the Angel who now broke 
The silence that had come o’er all, 
When he, the Spirit that last spoke, 
Closed the sad history of his fall ; 
And, while a sacred Justre, flown 
For many a day, relumed his cheek, 
Beautiful as in days of old ; 
And not those eloquent lips alone, 
But every feature — speak — 
Thus his eventful story tol 


find it f His Count eran in ane of the canons 

Steric of aodicea, ey TOUS 
eyyeuens osephas, Stee, tag ie among the 

religious ‘ries of the rages swearing to 


preserve the names of the angel wd a, eed 
ra, ide Tin thie pga Ball, on ae 
ae oe Van Dale, d Orig 


Pe OR ean gies 
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SEOOND ANGEL'S STORY. 


You both remember well the day 
en unto Eden’s new-made bowers, 
He, whom all living things obey, 

Summoned his chief angelic powers, 
To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star, or sun, 

He must achieve, ere he could set 

His seal upon the world as done— 
To seo that last perfection rise, 

That crowning of creation’s birth, 
When, ‘mid the worship and surprise 
Of Bircliug angels, Woman’s eyes 

First opened upon heaven and earth; 
And from their hds a thrill was sent, 
That through each living spirit went, 
Like first“light through the firmament ! 


Can you forget how ual stole 

The fresh awakened breath of soul 

Throughout her perfect form—which 

seemed, 

To grow transparent, as there beamed 

That dawn of mind within, and caught 

New loveliness from each new thought ? 

Slow as o’er summer seas we trace 
The progress of the noon-tide air, 

Dimpling its bright and silent face 

Each minute int) some new grace, 
And varying heaven’s reflections 


there— 
Or, like the light of evening stealin 
O’er some fair temple, which all day 
Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 
Its several beauties, ray by ray, 


For ever, with a speli-like weight, 
Upon my apirit—early, late, 
hate’er I did, or dreamad, or felt, 
The thought of what might yet befall 
That splendid creature mixed with all. — 
Nor she alone, but her whole race 
Through ages yet to come—whate’er 
Of feminine, and fond, and fair, 
pheae spring from that pure mind and 
ace, 
All waked my soul’s intensest care : 
Their forms, souls, feeling, still to me 
God’s most disturbing mystery ! 


It was my doom—even from the first, 
When summoned with my cherub 


peers, 
To witness the young vernal, burst 
f nature through those blooming 
spheres, 
Those flowers of light, that sprung 
beneath 
Thefirst touch of the Eternal’s breath— 
It was my doom still to be haunted 
By some new wonder, some sublime 
And matchless work, that, for the 


time, 
Held all my soul enchained, enchanted, 
And left me not a thought, a dream, 
A word, but on that only theme ! 


The wish to know—that endless thirst, 
Which even by quenching isawaked, 

And which becomes or blessed orcursed, 
As is the fount whereat ’tis slaked— 

Still urged me onward, with desire 


Fill it shines out, a thing to bless Tusatiate, to explore, inquire— 
All full of light and eee ; Whate’erthe wondrous thingsmight be, 
That waked each new idolatry— 
Their cause, aim, source from whence 

Can you forget her blush when round they sprung, 

Through Eden’s lone enchanted ground | Their inmost powers, as though for me 

She looked—and at the sea, the skies, Existence on that knowledge hung. 
And heard the rush of many & wing, _ 

By God’s command then vanishing, Oh what 4 vision were the stars, 

And saw the last few angel vet When first I saw them burn on high, 

Still lingering—mine among the reat,— ing along, likédiving cars 

Reloviint leaving scene so blest ? Of light for gods to journey by ! 

From that miraculous hogr, the fate | They weremy heart's first passion—days 
Of this new glorious Being dwelt And nights, unwearied, in their rays 

_tatemeneeopactrnlepcti tet 





1 Bt. A upon Genesis, seams rather inclined to admit that the angels had some share 
(alianed siceteriann) tn the oreation of Adama and Eve. 
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Have I hung floating, till each sense 
Seemed full of their bright influence. 
Innocent joy! alas, how much 

Of misery had I shunned below, 
Could I have still lived blest with such; 


pied proud and restless, burned to 
ow 

The knowledge that brings guilt and 

woe ! 

Often—so much I loved to trace 
The secrets of this starry race— 
Have I at morn and evening run 
Along the lines of radiance spun, 
Like webs, between them and the sun, 
Untwisting all the tangled ties 
Of light inte their different dyes— 
Then fleetly winged I off, in quest 
Of those, the farthest, loneliest, 
That watch, like winking sentinels, 
The void, beyond which Chaos dwells, 
And there, with noiseless plume, pur- 


sued 
Their track through that grand solitude 
Askiug intently Sit and each ° 
What soul within their radiance 
dwelt, 
And walang their sweet light were 
5 ’ 
That they might tell me all they felt. 


Nay, oft, so passionate my chase 
Of these resplendent heirs of space, 
Oft did I follow—lest a ray 

Satan ‘scape me in the farthest 

ni —_— 

ome pilgrim Comet, on his wa 

To visit distant shrines of light ; 
And well remember how I 

out, when on my sight 

New worldsof stars, all freshand young, 
As if just born of darkness, sprung ! 


Such was my pure ambition then, 
My sinless transport, night and morn, 
Ere this still newer world of men, 
And that most fair of stara was born, 
Which I, in fatal hour, saw rise 
the flowers of Paradise! 
Thenceforth my natire all was changed, 
My heart, soul, senses turned below; 
And he, who but so lately ranged 
Yon wonderful expanse, where glow 
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herd dra yet rengihor tery 
in auminous range confin 
Now blest the hamblest, nausel sod 
Of the dark ssc hpe rec 
In vain my former i glistene 
From (heir far thrones; in vain these 


ears 
To the once thrilling music listened, 
That hymned around my favourite 
spheres— 
To earth, to earth each thought was 


ven, ; 

Tust in this half-lost soul had birth 3 

Like some high mount, whose head’s 
in heaven, 

Whileits wholeshadow rests on earth ! 


Nor was it Love, even yet, thaf thralled 
My spirit in his burning ties ; 

And less, still less could it be called 
ety grosser flame, round which Love 


e8 
Nearer and nearer, till he dies—~ 
No, it waa wonder, such as thrilled 
At all God’s works my dazzled sense; 
The sanie rapt wonder, only filled 
With passion, more profound, in- 
tense, — ; 
A vehement, but wandering fire, 
Which, though nor love, nor yet desire, 
in through all ne habia it took 
tsrange, as vague as li ings run, 
Yet wanicel but a touch, a oe 
To fix it burning upon One. 


Then, too, the ever-restless zeal, 
The insatiate curiosity 
To ao what shapes, so fair, must 


To look, but once, beneath the seal 
Of so much loveliness, and ses 
What souls belonged to those bright 
eyes—— 
Whether, as sunbeams find their way 
Into the pem that hidden lies, 
Those looks could inward turn theiz 


ray, 

To make the soal as bright as they ! 
All this i ed my anxious chase, 

And the more I saw and knew 

Of Woman’s fond, weak, conquering 


FAO, 
The intenser #till my wonder grew. 
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Thad beheld their First, their E’ve,? 
Paradise, 


Born in that splendid 
"The fet ight of her waking 
6 firat of her eyes, 
I had sven purest an. 
In worship o'er her ali a above 
so eee yes—had en seen 
man possessed of er love, 


I saw their happiness, so brief, 
So exquisite—her error, too, 3 
That easy trust, that prompt belief 
eln what the warm heart wishes true ; 
cua faith in words, when kindly said, 
y which the whole fond sex is led— 
ingled with (what I durst not blame, 
For tes my own) that wish to know, 
Sad, fatal zeal, so sure of woe; 
Which, Rati from Heaven all pure 


Yet stained, » misused, brought sin and 
On her, on me, on all below ! 





' Whether Eve was created in Paradise or not 
ig a question that has been ay tigre seep 


With rempect to Adami isagreedo sllvides that 
r rs sides 
he was created Eriated catslhe jan is accordingly 


asked, with some warnith, | ae ae of the com- 
mentators, ‘why er 
creature 


on the contrary, 
a fair tribute to the superior beauty and purity 
of women; and some, in their seal, even seem to 
shin’ that, if — scene of her n was not 
se, it became so, immodiately upon 
that event, ae compliment to her. Josephus is 
one of those who Spe Eve waa formed out- 
ved maha’ the me, Bupertuy whe, to do 
8, W 
him justice, ning "Tmlsaes an o 


ere, enmi 


do | Zoe (Lite), 
sol prised at the fat the tpplication 
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I had seen this; had seen Man—armed 
As Firs oe ee with strength and 


By her frst words to ruin charmed ; 
His vaunted reason’s cold defence, 
Like an icerbarrier in the ray 
Of melting summer, away ! 
Nay—stranger yet—spite of all this— 
hough be her counsels taught to err, 
Though driven from Paradise for her 
(And with her—that, at least, was bliss), 
Had I not heard hiro, ere he crossed 
The threshold of that peakrp fear 
bi en by her wildering amile he lost— 
is uickly was the wrong forgiven— 
Had I not heard him, as he pressed 
The frail fond trembler to a Vecast 
Which she had doomed to sin and strife, 
Call her—think what—his Life! hie 
Life !° 
beridrag the love-taught name—the 


That ruined Man to Woman gave, 


view of the matter, Pererius remarks that it is to 


Adam alone the gig! addresses his reproaches 
for having eaten of the forbidden tree, because 
to Adam alone ~~ tale had been originally pro- 
mul So far, indeed, does the try Bes 
another commentator, Hugh de oe ictor, ¢ 
that he looks upon the words, a will put hi put 
between thee and the woman,’ f 


that the sex was from that moment into 
the service of Heaven, as the chief foe and 
obstacle which the Spirit of Evil would have to 
contend with 12 his on this world :~‘ Si 
ccc Eva inimica Diabolo, ergo grata et 
amica 

3 Chavah (or, a8 it is in the Latin version, 
Eva) has the same signification as the Greek, 


Sng Otness, is not a little sur 


ting on oe ge ill-will to “e reri on os yeah or ve to Eve, 
however (and his seems to be considered | #0 denunciation 
the oo orthodox thinks it more consistent of of death, ‘Da ‘Dai, thon thon art,’ rato, oes of the 
mith the cues ot Bill ant ette | caren, ken ean by Adan In the fest bittoe. 
, 0 ort 
he ness of oe paken 


Fathers, to conclude thaé Evo was created ix 
Paradise. 


* Th parati t of B Furies, 
and the ‘proportion whinh ft bear Sahih og oogel' Bishop ce Uhsloy rejects 


r point whiok has exercised the 
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Even in his outcast hour, when curst, 
By her fond witchery, with that worst 
And earliest boon of love—the grave | 
She, who brought death into the world, 
There re him, with the light 
Of their lost Paradise still bright 
Upon those sunny locks, that curled 
Down her white shoulders to her feet— 
So beantiful in form, so sweet 
In heart and voice, as to redeem 
The loss, the death of all things dear, 
Except herself—and make it seem 
ife, endless life, while she was near ! 
Could I help wondering at a creature, 
Enchanted round with spells so 
strong— 
One, to whose every thought, word, 


eature, 
In joy and woe, through right and 
wrong, 
Such sweet omnipotence Heaven gave, 
To bless or ruin, curse or save ? 


Nor did the marvel cease with her- 
New Eves in all her daughters came, 
As strong to charm, as weak to err, 
sure of man through praise and 
blame, 
Whate’er they brought him, pride or 
ahame, 
Their still unreasoning wo 


And, wheresoe’er y ed, the 
same 
Enchantresses of soul and frame, 


Into whose hands, from first to last, 
This world, with all its destinies, 
Devotedly by Heaven seems cast, 
To save or damn it as ney please ! 
0 1 
rest 


tis not to be told how 
lesuly I sighed to find 
Seme one from out that shining throng, 
Some abstract of the form and min 
Of sees whole matchleas sex, from which, 
my own arms beheld, possessed 
I might. lestn all the powers to witch, 
To warm, and (if my fate unblessed 
Would have it) ruin, of the rest ! 
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Into whose inward son] and sense 
I might descend, as doth the bee 
Into the flower’s deep heart, and thence 
Rifle, in all its purity, 
The prime, the quintessence, the whole 
Of wondrous Woman's frame and sow ! 


At length, my burning wish, my prayer 
(For mele on what will ‘oagace not 


e, 

When hearts go wrong ?—this lip pre- 
‘ferred . 

At length my ominous prayer ws3 
heard 


But whether heard in heaven or hell, 
Listen—and thou wilt know foo well. 
& 


There was a maid, of all who move 
e visions o’er this orb, moat fit 
To be a bright young angel’s love, 
Herself so bright, so exquisite ! 
The pride, too, of her step, as light 
Along the unconsciousearth she went, 
Seemed that of one born with a right 
To walk some heavenlier element, 
And tread in places where her feet 
A star at every step should meet. 
’T was not alone that loveliness 
By which the wildered sense is 


caught— 

Of lips whose very breath could bless— 
Of playful blushes,thatseemed nought 
But luminous escapes of thought— 

Of eyes that, when by anyer stirred, 

Were fire itself, but, at a word 
Of tenderneas, all soft became, 

As sone they could, likethe sun’s bird, 
Dissolve away in their own 

Of form, as pliant as the shoots 
Of a young tree in vernal flower ; 

Yet round and glowing as the fruita 

+ drop from it in summer's hour— 

"Twas not alone this loveliness 
That falls to loveliest woman's share, 
Though her form could spare 


From its own beauty’s rich excess 


Enough to make afl others fair 
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But ‘twas the Mind, 
Through her .whole 


brought oust 
To light each charm, yet independent 
Of what it lighted, as the sun 
That shines on flowers, would be re- 
splendent 
Were there no flowers to shineupon— 
"Twas this, all this in one combined, 
The unnumbered looks and arts that 


form 
ghe glory of young womankind 
Taken in their fusion, warm, 
Ere time had chilled a pa charm, 
And stamped with such a seal of Mind, 
As gave to beauties, that might be 


Too sensual else, too unrefined, 
The impress of divinity ! 


"Twas this—a union, which the hand 
Of Nature kept for her alone, 
Of everything most playful, bland, 
Voluptuous, spatial 
Twangel-natures and her own— 
Oh ! this it was that drew me nigh 
One who seemed kin to Heaven as I, 
My bright twin sister of the sky— 
One in whose love, I felt, were given 
The mixed delights of either sphere, 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 
And all the senses burn for here ! 


Had we—but hold—hear every part 
Of our sad tale, spite of the pain 
Remembrance gives, when the fixed dart 
Is stirred thus in the wound again— 
Hear every step, so full of bliss, 
And yet so ruinous, that led 
Down to the last dark precipice, 
Where perished both—the fallen, the 


dead ! 
From the first hour she caught my sight, 
I never left her—day and ae 
overing unseen around her way, 
And ’mid her loneliest sarge 
I soon could track each thought that lay 
eaming within her heart, as clear 
Aa pebble within brooks appear ; 
And there, among the countless things 
That keep young hearts for ever 


Vagae wishes, fond imaginings, 
Lowe-dreams, a Jeb 20 object know- 


eparkling about 


e—the soul 
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Light, winged hopes, that come when 
i 


Andrainbow joysthatend in weeping, 
And passions among pure thou hata hid 
Like serpents under flow sleep- 


Mong all these feelings, felt where’er 
oune hearts are beating, I saw there 
Proud thoughts, aspirings high—beyond 
Whate’er yet dwelt in soul so fond— 
ene of glory, far away 

Into the brigh e future given, 
And fancies free and grand, whose play, 

Like that of eagleta, is near heaven ! 
With this, too—what a soul and heart 
To fall beneath the tempter’s art !— 
A zeal for knowledge, such as ne’er 
Enshrined itself in form so fair, 
Since that first fatal hour when Eve, 

With every fruit of Eden blessed, 
Save only one, rather than leave 

That one unknown, lost all the rest, 


It was in dreams that first I stole 
With gentle mastery o'er her mind— 
In that rich twilight of the soul, 
en Reason’s half hid behind 
The clouds of sense, obscurely gilds 
Each shadowy shape that Fancy 


builds— 
’T was then, by that soft ight, I breught 
Vague, glimmering visions to her 
w— 


vie 
Catches of radiance, lost when caught, 
Bright labyrinths that led to nought, 
And vistas with avoid seen through— 
Dwellings of bliss, that opening shone, 
Then closed, dissolved, and left no 


trace— 
Ail that, in short, could tempt Hope on, 
But Pix her wing no resting-place ; 

Myself the while, with brow as yet 
Pure as the young moon's coronet, 
Through every dream still in her sight, 
The enchanter of each mocking scené, 
Who tak the hope, then brought the 


h 
Who mre Behold yon world of light 1’ 
Then sudden dropped a veil between. 


At length, when I perceived each 
Waking oa ping, fixed on nought 
or sleeping, on n 
But these Mhunive soehes, and me, 
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The phantom, who thus came and went, 
In half revealments, only meant 

To madden curiosity— 
When by such various arts I found 
Her fancy to its utmost wound, 
One night—’twas in a holy spot, 
Which she for prayer had chosen—a 


rot 
Of parva marble, built below 
Her garden beds, through which a glow 
From lamps invisible then stole, 
Brightly pervading all the place— 
Like that mysterious light the soul, 
Itself unseen, sheds through the 
face— 
Thore, at her altar while she kuelt, 
Aud all that woman ever felt, 
When God and man both claimed 
her sighs— 
Kivery warm thought that ever dwelt, 
Like summer clouds, ’twixt earth 
and skies, 
‘Tua pure to fall, too gross to rise, 
Spokcin her gestures, tones, and eycs, 
‘Then as the mystic light’s soft ray 
Grew softer still, as though its ra 
Was breathed frum her, I heard her 
say :— 


‘Oh, idol of my dreams ! whate’er 
Thy nature be— human, divine, 
Or but half heavenly!—still too fair, 
Too heavenly to be ever mine | 


Wonderful Spirit, who dost make 
Slumber so lovely that it sceims 
No longer life to live uwake, 
Since Heaven itself descends 
dreains. 


in 


1In an article upon the Fathers, which ap- 
peared some years since in the Edinburgh Renew 
(No. xlvii ), and of which I have made some httle 
use in these notes (having that claim over it—as 
* quiddam notum propriumque’—which Lucretius 
ives to the cow over the calf), there 1s the 
vllowing remark: ‘ The belief of an intercourse 
between angels and women, founded upon a false 
version of a text in Genesis, 1s one of those ex- 
travagant notions of St. Justin and other Fathers, 
which show how little they had yet purified 
thsmselves from the grossness of heathen my- 
thology, and in how many respects their heaven 
was but Olympus with other names Yet we can 
hardly be angry with them for this one error, 
when we reoollect that possibly to their en- 
anioured angels we owe the fanciful world of 


afeper 
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Why do I ever lose thee ! why— 
hen onthy realmsand theeI gaze—~ 
Still drops that veil, which I could die, 
Oh gladly, but one hour to raise ? 


Long ere such miracles as thou 
And thine came o’er my thoughts, a 
thirst 
For light was in this soul, which now 
Thy looks have intu passion nursed, 


There’s nothing bright above, below, 
In sky—earth —ocean, that tha; 
breast 
Doth not intensely burn to know, 
And thee, thee, thee, o’er all the rest,’ 


Then come, oh Spirit, from behind 
The curtains of thy radiant home, 
Whether thou wouldst as God be 

shrined, 
Or loved and clasped as mortal, come! 


Bring all thy dazzling wonders here, 
That I may waking hnow and sce ; 
Or waft me henee to thy own sphere, 
Thy heaven or—ay, even that with 
thee ! 


Demon or God, who hold’st the book 
Of knowledge spread beneath thire 
eye, 
Give me, with thee, but one bright look 
Into its leaves, and let me die 


By those ethercal wings, whose way 

Lies through an element, so fraught 
With fluatiny Mind, that, as they play. 
Their every movement is athought ! 


Serena 


sylphs and gnomes, and that at this moment we 
might have wanted Pope’s most exquisite poem, 
if the version of the LXX. had translated the 
Book of Gencsis correctly.’ 

The following is one among many passages 
which may be adduced from the Comte « 
Gabalis, in confirmation of this remark -—‘ (or 
enfans du ciel engendrérent les géans fumeux 
s’étant fait aimer aux filles des hommes; et Je 
mauvais cabalistes Joseph et Philo (compte tout 
les Juifs sont ignorans), ct aprés eux tous Jes 
auteurs que j’ai nommes tout 4 )’heure, ont dit 
que c’étoit des anges, et n’ont pas su que c’était 
les sylphes et les autres peuples des é1émens, qui, 
sous le nom d’enfens d’Eloim, sont distingués des 
enfans des hommes.’—See Eutret. Second, 





 entatemaanmadinaticam aera 
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By that most precious hair, between 
Whore guldenclusters the sweet wind 
Of Paradise so late bath becn, 
And lef; its fragrant soul behind ! 


by those impassioned eyes, that melt 
Their light into the inmost heart, 
Like sunset 1n the waters, felt 
As molten fire through every part,— 


¥ do implore thee, oh most bright 
And worshipped Spirit, shine but o’er 
Aly waking wondering eyes this night, 
eThis onc blest night—I ask no more " 


Fahausted, breathloss, as she said 
These burning words, ber languid head 
«pon the altar’s steps she cast, 
As if that hrain-throb were its last— 
TH, startled by the breathing, mygh, 
Of laps, that al back her sigh, 
Sudden her brow again she raised, 
And there, just hghted on the shrine, 
Beheld me— not as L had blazed 
Argund her, full of light divine, 
fn her late dreams, but softened down 
into more mortal yrace— my crown 
Of flowers, too radiant for this world, 
Left hanging on yon starry steep ; 
My wings shut up, like banners furled, 
When Peace hath put their pomp to 
sleep ; 
Or hke autumnal clouds, that keep 
Their lightnings sheathed, rather than 


mar 

The dawning hour of some young star — 

And nothing left but what beseemed 
‘The accessible, though glorious mate 

Of mortal woman—whose eycs beamed 
Back upon hers, as passionate : 

Whose ready heart brought flame for 

flame, 

Whose sin, whose madness was the same, 
And whose soul lost, in that one hour, 
For her and for her love—oh more 
Of Heaven’s light than even the power 

Of Heaven itself could now restore ! 


\ndget that hour !—— 


The Spirit here 
Stopped in his utterance, as if words 
Gave way beneath the wild career 
Of his then rushing thoughts—like 
chords, 
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Midway in some enthusiast’s song, 
Breaking beneath a touch too strong— 
While the clenched hand upon the brow 
Told how remembrance throbbed there 
now ; 
But soon "twas o’cr—that casual blaze 
From the sunk fire of other days, 
That relic of a flame, whose burnin 
Had been too fierce to be relumed, 
Soon passed away, and the youth, 
turning 
To his ivan listeners, thus re- 
sumed :— 


Days, months elapsed, and, though wha! 
most 
On earth I sighed for was mine, all,— 
Yet—was I happy? God, thou know’ i 
Howe'cr they smile, and feign, ant 
boast, 
What happiness is theirs, who fall ! 
"Twas bitterest anguish--made mora 
keen 
Even by the love, the bliss, between 
ee it came, hke gleams of 
1e 
In agonizing cross-light given 
Athwart the glimpses they who dwell 
In purgatory catch of heaven ! 
The only feeling that to me 
Seemed joy, or rather my sole rest 
From aching misery, was to see 
My young, proud, blooming Lilis 
blest— 
She, the fair fountain of all ill 
To my lost soul— whom yet its thirst 
Fervently panted after still, 
And found the charm fresh as at 
first !— 
To see her happy—to reflect 
Whatever beams stillround meplaycd 
Of former pride, of glory wrecked, 
On her, my Moon, whose light I made, 
And whose soul worshipped even my 
shade— 
This was, I own, enjoyment-—this 
My sole, last lingering glimpse of bliss. 
And proud she was, bright creature !—. 
proud, 
Beyond what even most queenl? stirs 
In woman’s heart, nor would have 
bowed 
That beautiful young brow of hers 
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To aught beneath the First above, 
So high she deemed her Cherub’s love ! 


Then, too, that passion, hourly growing 
Stronger and stronger—to which even 
Her love, at times, gave way—of know- 
ing 
Everything strange in earth and hea- 
ven ; 
Not only what God loves to show, 
But all that He hath scaled below 
In darkness for man not to know— 
Kiven this desire, alas, ill-starred 
And fatal as it was, I sought 
To fced each minute, and unbarred 
Such realms of wonder on her thought, 
As ne’er, till then, had let their light 
Escape on any mortal’s sight ! 
In the deep carth— beneath the sea— 
Through caves of fire—through wilds 
of air— 
Wherever sleeping Mystery 
Had spread her curtam, we were 
there— 
Love still beside us, as we went, 
At home in each new clement, 
And sure of worship everywhere ! 


Then first was Nature taught to lay 
The wealth of all her kingdoms down 

At woman’s worshipped fect, and say, 
‘Bright creacure, this 1s all thine 


own !” 
Then first were diamonds caught !— like 
cyes 


Shining in darkness—hy surprise, 


1Torfullian traces aj] the ehicf Juxuries of 
female a‘ tire, the necklaces, armlets, rouge, and 
the black powder for the cyc-lashes, to the re- 
searches of these fallen angels into the ammost 
recesses of nature, and the discoveries they were 
in consequence enabled to make of all that could 
embellish the 6cauty of their earthly favourites. 
The passage is 80 remarkable that I shall give it 
entire :—‘Nam ct ill qui ea constituerant, dam- 
nati in penam mortis deputantur: illi scilicet 
angeli, qui ad filias hommum de colo ruerunt, 
ut hee quoque tgnonnnia fominge accedat, Nam 
cum ef materas quasdam bene occultas ct artes 
plerasque non bene revelatas, seculo multy 
nagis imperito prodidissent (siquidem ct metal- 
lorum Opera nudaverant, et herbarum ingenia 
traduxerant et incantationum vires proyulgave- 
runt, et omnem curiositatem usque ad stcllarum 
interpretationem designaverant) proprie et quasi 
eculiariter foaminis instrumentum istud mulie- 


ris glonw contulerunt: lumina lapillerum , 
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And made to light the conquering way 
Of proud young Beauty with their ray. 


Then, too, the pearl from out its shell, 
Unsightly in the sunless sea 

(As ’twere a spirit forced to dwell 
In form unlovely), was set free, 

And round the neck of woman threw 

A light it lent and borrowed too. 

For never did this maid, whate’er 
The ambition of the hour, forget 

ILer sex’s pride in being fair, 

Nor that adornment, tasteful, rare, 
Which makes the mighty magnet, st t 
In Woman’s form,? more mighty yet. 


Nor was there aught within the range 
Of my swift wing in sea or arr, 

Of beautiful, or grand, or strange, 

That, quickly as her wish could chango, 
{ did not seek with such fond care, 

That when I’ve seen her look abuve 
At some bright star adiniringly, 

I’ve said, ‘ Nay, look not there, my love. 
Alas, I cannot give it thee !’5 ' 


But not alone the wonders found 
Through Nature’s realm—the un- 
veiled, material, 
Visible glories that hang round, 
Tike hghts, through her enchanted 
ground 
But whatsoe’er unseen, ethercal, 
wells far away from human sense, 
Wrapped in its own intelligence— 


quibus monilia variantur, ot circulos cx amo 
quibus brachia arctantur; et mediewnenta ox. 
fuco, quibus Janw colorantur, ct illum :psum 
nigrum pulverem, quo oculorum cxordia pro- 
ducuntur.’— De Habitu Mulied, cap. 2,.--See him 
also, De Cultu Fem. cap. 10. 

2 ‘The same figure, as applied to female attrac- 
tions, occurs in o singular passage of St. Basil, of 
which the following 1s the conclusion + —Aca ryv 
evoveay KATA TOV appevos avrns dvotkyny duvvac- 
Tevav, ws adnpos, nut, moppwOev payveris, 
TovrTo mpos éavrov payyaveurt ~ De Veru Vir- 
ginttat.tom. i, p. 727. 1t is but fair, however, to 
add, that Hermant, the biographer of Basil, has 
pronounced this most unsanctilied treatis€ to be 
spurious. 

+ Jam aware that this happy saying of Lord 
Albemarle’s loses much of its grace and playful- 
ness by being put into the mouth of any buta 
human lover, 
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The mystery of that Fountainhead, 
From which all vital spirit runs, 

All breath of life where’er ’tis shed, 
Through men or angels, flowers or 

guns— 

The workings of the Almighty Mind, 

When first o’er Chaos he designed 

The outlines of this world ; and through 
Thatspread of darkness, like the how, 

Called out of rain-clouds, hue by hue— 
Saw the grand gradual picture grow!— 

The covenant with human-kind 


e Which God has made—the chains of 


Fate 


Ieround himself andthem hath twined, 


TH lus high task he consunnnaute— 
Till good trom evil, love from hate, 
Shall be worked out through sin and 

pain, 
And fate shall loose her iron chain, 
Sud all be tree, be bright again ! 


such were the dcep-drawn mysteries, 
And some, perhaps, even more pro- 
@ound, 
‘tore wildering to the mind than these, 
Which—tar as woman's thought 
coud sound, 
Ora fallen ontlawed spirit reach— 
She dared to learn, and | to teach. 
Tul—tilled with such unearthly lore, 
And minghxg the pure light 14 brings 
With nnich that Faney had, before, 
Shed in false tinted glimmermys— 
The enthusiast girl spoke out, as one 
Inspired, among her own dark race, 
Why from their altars, mn the sun 
Left standing half adorned, would run 
To gaze upon ber holier face. 
And, though but wild the things she 
spoke, 
Yet, ’mid that play of crror’s smoke 
Into fair shapes by fancy curled, 
Some gleams of pure religion broke— 
Glimpses that have not yet awoke, 
But startle the still dreaming world! 


1 gt is the opinion of some of the Fathers, that 
the knowledge which the heathens possessed of 
the providence of God, a future state, and other 
sublime doctrines of Christianity, was derived 
from the premature revelations of these fallen 
angels to the women of earth. 

Clemens Alexandrinus is one of those who sup- 
Dose that the knowledge of such sublime doctrines 
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Oh! many a truth, remote, stthlime, 
Which God would from the minds 
of men 
Have kept concealed, till his own time, 
Stole ont in these revealments then— 
Revealments dim, that have fore-run, 
By ages, the bright, Saving Une !1 
Like that imperfect dawn, or light 
Escaping from the Zodiac’s signs, 
Wlich makes the doubtful east half 
bright 
Before the real morning shines ! 


Thus did some moons of bliss go by— 
Of bliss to her, who saw hut love 
And knowledge throughout carth and 

sky ; 
To whose enamonred sou] and eye 
I seemed, as is the sun on high, 
The light of all below, above, 
The spirit of sea, land, and air, 
Whose influence, felt everywhero, 
Spread from its centre, her own heart, 
Kiven to the world’s extremest part— 
While through that world her reinless 
mind 
Had new caroered so fa-t and far, 
That earth itself seemed left behind, 
And her proud fancy, unconfined, 
Already saw heaven’s gates ajar ! 


Happy enthusiast ! still, oh still, 

Spite of ny own heart's mortal chill, 

Spite of that double-fronted sorrow, 
Whieh looks at once before and back, 

bceholds the yesterday, the morrow, 
And sees both comfortless, Doth 

black— 

Spite of all this, 1 could have still 

In her delight forgot all ill ; 

Or, 1f pain would not be forgot, 

At least have horne and murmured not, 

When thoughts of an offended Heaven, 
Of sinfulness, which 1—even I, 


was derived from the disclosure of the angels. 
Stromaft, lib. ¥ p. 48. To the same source Cassi- 
anus and others trace all impious and daring 
sciences, such as magic, alchemy, etc. ‘From 
the fallon angels (says Zosimus) came all that 
miserable knowledge which is of no use to the 
soul,’—Ilavra ra rovnpa kat undey whedovvra thy 
youxyny.—Ap. Photum. 
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While down its steep most headlong 
driven, — 
Well knew could nover be forgiven, 
Came o'er me with an agony 
Beyond all reach of mortal woe,— 
A torture kept for those who know, 
Know everything, and, worst of all, 
Know and love virtue whily they fall !— 
Even then her presence had the power 
To soothe, to warm,—nay, even to 
bless— 
1f ever bliss could graft its flower 
On stem so full of bitterness— 
Even then her glorious smile to me 
Brought warmth and radiance, if not 


balm, 
Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Bnghtening the storm it cannot calm. 


Oft, too, when that disheartening fear, 

Which all who love beneath yon sky 
Feel, when they gaze on what is dear— 

That dreadful thought that it must 

dic! 

That desolating thought, which comes 
Into men’s nepE oe hours and homes ; 
Whose melancholy boding flings 
Death’s shadow o’er the brightest things, 
Sicklies the infant’s bloom, and spreads 
The grave heneath young lovers’ heads! 
This fear, so sad to all—to me 

Most full of sadness, from the thought 
That I must still live on, when she 
Would, like the snow that on the sea 

Fell yesterday, in vain be sought— 
That Heaven to me the final seal 

Of all earth’s sorrow would deny, 
And I eternally must feel 

ve death-pang, without power to 

16 | 


Even this, her fond endearments—fond 
As ever twisted the sweet bond 
"I'wixt heart and heart —could charm 


away : 
Before her look no clouds would stay, 
Or, if they did, their gloom was 


one, 

Theis darkness put a glory on! 

There seemed a freshness in her breath, 

Beyond the reach, the power of death ! 

And then, her voice—oh, who could 
doubt 

That ’twould for ever thus breathe out 
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A music, like the harmony 

Of the tuned orbs, too sweet to dic ! 
While in her lip’s awakening touch 
There thrilled a life ambrosial—such 
As mantles in the fruit steeped through 
With Eden's most delicious dew— 
Till I couldalmostthink, though known 
And loved as human, they had grown 
By bliss, celestial as my own ! 

But ’tis not, ‘tis not for the wrong, 
The guilty, to be long ; 

And she, too, now, sunk within 
The shadow of a tempter’s sin— é 
Too deep for even Aer soul to shun 

The desolation it brings down ! 


Listen, and if a tear there be + 
Left in your hearts, weep it for me. 


“Twas on the evening of a day, 
Which we in love had dreamed away ; 
In that same garden, where, beneath 
Thesilent earth, stripped of my wreath, 
And furling up those wings, whose“ight 
For mortal gaze were else too bright, 
I first had stood before her sight ; 
And found myself—oh, ecstasy, 
Which even in pain I ne’er forget— 
Worshipped as only God should be, 
And loved as never man was yet ! 
In that same garden we were now, 
Thoughtfully side by side reclining, 
Her eyes turned upward, and her brow 
With its own silent fancies shining. 


It was an evening bright and still 

As ever blushed on wave or bower, 
ee from Heaven, as if nought ill 

Could happen in so sweet an hour. 
Yet, [ remember, both grew sad 

In looking at that light—even she, 
Of heart so fresh, and brow so glad, 

Felt the mute hour’s solemnity, 
And thought she saw, in that repose, 

The death-hour not alone of light, 
But of this whole fair world—the close 

Of ail things beautiful and brigh{g— 
The last grand sunset, in whose ray 
Nature herself died calm away ! 


At h, as if some thought, awaking 
Suddenly, sprung within her breast— 
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Jike a young bird, when daylight 
breaking 
Startles him from his dreamy nest— 
She turned upon me her dark eyes, 
Dilated into that full shape 
They took in joy, reproach, surprise, 
As if to let more soul escape, 
And, playfully as on my head 
Her ve hand rested, smiled and 
said :— 


‘J had, last night, a dream of thee, 
Resembling those divine ones, given, 
Like preludes to sweet minstrelsy, 
Before thou cam’st, thyself, from 
heaven. 


‘The same rich wreath wason thy brow, 
Dazzlfhg as if of starlight made ; 
And these wings, lying darkly now, 
Like meteors round thee flashed and 
played. 


‘All bright as in those happy dreams 
Thou stood’st, a creature to adore 
No lesa than love, breathing out beams, 

As flowers do fragrance, at each pore ! 


‘Sudden I felt thee draw me near 
To thy pure heart, where, fondly 
placed, 
I seemed within the atmosphere 
Of that exhaling light embraced ; 


‘ And, as thou held’st me there, the flame 
Passed from thy heavenly soul to 


mine, 
Till—oh, too blissful—I became, 
Like thee, all spirit, all divine. 


"Say, why did dream so brightcome o’cr 
me, 
If, now I wake, ’tis faded, pone? 
When will my Cherub shine before me 
Thus radiant, as in heaven he shone? 


* ‘When shall I, waking, be allowed 
To gaze upon those perfect charms, 

And hold thee thus, without a cloud, 
A chill of earth, within my arms? 


‘Oh what a pride to gay, This, this 
Is my own Angel—all divine, 
And pure, and dazzling as he is, 
And fresh from heaven, he’s mine, 
he's mine ! 
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‘Think’st thou, were Lilis in thy place, 
A creature of yo lofty skies, 

She would have hid one single grace, 
One glory from her lover's eyes ? 


‘No, no: then, if thou lov’st like me, 
Shine out, young Spirit, in the blaze 
Of thy most proud divinity, 
Nor think thou'lt wound this mortal 
gaze. 


‘Too long have I looked doating on 
Those ardent eyes, intenseeventhus — 

Toonearthestars themselves have gone, 
To fear aught grand or luminous. 


| *Then doubt me not—oh, who can say 
' But that this dream may yet come 


true 
And my blest spirit drink thy ray 
Till it becomes all heavenly too ? 


' Let me this once but feel the flame 

Of those spread wings, the very pride 
| Will change my nature, and this frame 
By the mere touch be deitied 


Thus spoke the maid, as one not used 
To be by man or God refused— 

s one, who felt her influence o’cr 

All creatures, whatsoe’cr they were, 
And, though to heaven she could not 


soar, 
At least would bring down heaven to 
her ! 


Little did she, alas, or I— 
Even 1, whose soul, but half-way yet 
Immerged in sin’s obscurity, 
Was as the planet where we lie, 
O’er half whose disk the sun is set — 
Little did we foresee the fate, 
The dreadful—how can it be told? 
Oh God! such anguish to relate 
Is o’er again to feel, behold ! 
But, charged as ‘tis, my heart must 
8 
Its ae out, or it will break ! 
Some dark misgivings kad, I own, 
Passed for a moment through my 
breast— 
Fears of some danger, vague, unknown, 
Te one, or both —something unblessed 
To happen from this proud request, 
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But soon these boding fancies fled ; 
Nor saw I aught that could forbid 
My full revealment, save the dread 
Of that first dazzle, that unhid 
And bursting glory on a lid 
Untried in heaven—and even this glare 
She might, by love’s own nursing care, 
Be, like young eagles, taught to bear. 
For well I knew thie lustre shed 
From my rich wings when proudliest 
spread, 
Was, in its nature, lambent, pure, 
And innocent as is the light 
The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her green bowerat night. 
Oft had I, in the mid-air, swept 
Through clouds in which the lightning 
slept, 
As in his lair, ready to spring, 
Yet waked him not—though from my 
wing 
A thousand sparks fell glittering ! 
Oft too when round me from above 
The feathered snow (which, for its 
whiteness, 
In my pure days I used to love) 
Fell like the moultings of Heaven's 
Dove,— 
No harmless, though so full of bright- 
ness, 
Was my brow’s wreath, that it would 
shake 
From off its flowers each downy flake 
As delicate, unmelted, fair, 
And cool as they had fallen there ! 


Nay even with Lilis—had T not 
round her sleep in splendour come— 
Hung o'er each beauty, nor forgot 
To print my radiant lips on some ? 
And yet, at morn, from that repose, 
Had she not waked, unscathed and 
bright, 
As doth the pure, unconscious rose, 
Though by the fire-tly kissed all 
night ? 
Even when the rays I scattered stole 
Intensest to her dreaming soul, 
No thrill disturbed theinsensate frame— 
So subtle, so refined that flame, 
Which, rapidly as lightnings melt 
The blade within the unharmed 
sheath, 
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Can, by the outward form unfelt, 
Reach and dissolve the soul beneath ! 


Thus having (as, alas, deccived 
By my sin’s blindness, I believed) 
No cause for dread, and those black eyes 
There fixed upon me, eagerly 
As if the unlocking of the skies 
Then waited but a sign from me— 
How was I to refuse? how say 
One word that in her heart could stir 
A fear, a doubt, but that each ray 
I brought from heaven belonged to 
her? 
Slow from her side I rose, while she 
Stood up, too, mutely, tremblingly, 
But not with fear—all hope, desire, 
She waited for the awful boon, 

Like priestesses, with eyes of tire 
Watching the rise of the full moon, 
Whose beams—thoy know, yet cannot 

shun— 
Will madden them when looked upon ! 


Of all my glorics, the bright crown, 
Which, when J last from heaven came 
down, 
I left—sce, where those clouds afar 
Sail through the west—there hangs 
it yet, 
Shining remote, more like a star 
Than a fallen angel’s coronet— 
Of all my glories, this alone 
Was wanting; but the illumined! 


brow, 
The curls, like tendrils that had grown 
Out of the sun—the eyes, that now 
Had love's light added to their own, 
And shed a blaze, before unknown 
Even to themseclves—the unfolde | 
wings, 
From which,as from tworadiant springs, 
Sparklos fell fast around, like spray— 
All I could bring of heaven’s array, 
Of that rich panoply of charms 
A cherub moves in, on the day 
Of his best pomp, I now put on ; 
And, proy 1 that in her eyes I slfune 
Thus glo, ious, aires to her arms, 
Which still though at a sight so eplendic 
Her dazzled brow had instantly 
Sunk on her breast) were wide extended 
To clasp the form she durst not see ! 
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cree oe) how could thy vengeance 

ight 

So bitterly on one so bright? 

tlow could the hand, that gave such 
charms, 

Blast them 

Scarce had 


ain, in love’s own arms ? 
touched her shrinking 


frame, 
When—oh most horrible !—I felt 
That every spark of that pure flame— 
Pure, while among thestars I dwelt— 
Was now by my transgression turned 
‘gto gross, earthly fire, which burned, 
spurned all it touched, as fast as eye 
Could follow the tierce ravening 
flashes, 
Till theye—oh God, I still ask why 
Such doom was hers ?—I saw her lie 
Blackening within my arms to ashes! 
Those cheeks, a glory but to see— 
Those lips, whose touch was what 
the first 
Fresh cup of immortality 
Is tp a new-mado angel’s thirst ! 
Nhose arms, within whose gentle round, 
My heart’s horizon, the whole bound 
Of its hope, prospect, heaven was found! 
Which, even in this dread moment, fond 
Aswhen they first were round me cast, 
Loosed not in death the fatal bond, 
But, burning, held me to the last — 
That hair, from under whose dark veil, 
The snowy neck, like a white sail 
At moonlight seeu ‘twixt wave and 
wave, 
Shone out by gleams—that hair, to save 
» But one of whose long glossy wreaths, 
[ cquid havedied ten thousand deaths!— 
All, all, that seemod, one minute since, 
So full of love’s own redolence, 
Now, parched and black, before me lay, 
Withering in agony away ; 
And mine, oh misery ! mine the flame, 
From which this desolation came— 
And I the fiend, whose foul caress 
Had blasted all that loveliness ! 
"T'was maddening, *twas—but hear even 
Worse— 
Had death, death only, been the curse 
I brought upon her—had the doom 
But ended here, when her young bloom 
Lay in the dust, and did the spirit 
No part of that fell curse inherit, 


‘Twero not so dreadful—but, come 
near — 
Too shocking ’tis for earth to hear— 
Just when her eyes, in fading, took 
Their last, keen, agonized fae: 
And looked in mine with—oh, that look! 
Avenging Power, whate’er the hell 
Thou may’st to human souls assign, 
The memory of that look is mine !— 
In her last struggle, on my brow 
Her ashy lips a kiss impressed, 
So withering !—I feel it now— 
"Twas fire—but fire, even more un- 
blessed 
Than was my own, and like that flame, 
The angels shudder but to name 
Hell’s everlasting element ! 
Deep, deep it pierced into my brain, 
Maddening and torturing as it went, 
And here—see here, the mark, the 
stain 


It left upon my front—burnt in 


By that last kiss of love and sin— 

A brand, which even the wreathéd pride 
Of these bright curls, still forced aside 
By its foul contact, cannot hide ! 


But is it thus, dread Providence— 
Can it, indeed, be thus, that she, 
Who, but for one proud, fond affence, 
Had honoured Heavenitsel{, should ha 
Now doomed—I cannot speak it—no, 
Merciful God ! it is not so— 
Never could lips divine have said 
The fiat of a fate so dread. 
And yet, thatlook— that look, sofranght 
With more than anguish, with 
despair— 
That new, fierce fire, sesembling nought 
In heaven or earth—this scorch | 
bear !— 
Oh,—for the first time that these knecs 
Have bent before thee since my fall, 
Great Power, if ever thy decrees 
Thou could'st for prayer like mine 
recall, 
Pardon that spirit, and on me, 
On me, who taught her pride to err, 
Shed out each drop of agony 
Thy burning phial keeps for her | 
See, too, where low beside me kneel 
Two other outcasts, who, though gone 
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And lost themselves, yet dare to feel 
And pray for that poor mortal one. 
Alas, too well, too well they know 
The pain, the penitence, the woe 
That Passion brings down on the best, 
The wisest and the loveliest.— 
Oh, who is to be saved, if such 
Bright erring souls are not forgiven ? 
So loth they wander, and so much 
Their very wanderings lean towards 
heaven ! 
Again I ery, Just God, transfer 
hat creature’s sufferings all to me— 
Mine, minethe guilt, the torment be— 
To save one minute’s pain to her, 
Let mine last all eternity ! 


He paused, and to the earth bent down 
: throbbing head; while they, who 
elt 


That agony as ’twere their own, 

Those angel youths, beside him knelt, 
And, in the night’s still silence there, 
While mournfully each wandering air 
Played in those plumes, that never more 
Totheir lost home in heaven must soar, 
Breathed inwardly the voiceless praycr, 
Unheard by all but Mercy's ear — 
And which if Mercy did not hear, 

Oh, God would not be what this bright 

And glorious universe of his, 

This world of bexuty, goodness, light, 

And endless love, proclaims He 18 / 


Not long they knelt, when, from a wood 
That crowned that airy solitude, 
They heard a low, uncertain sound, 
As from a lute, that just had found 
Some happy theme, and murmured 
roun 

The new-born fancy—with fond tone, 
Like that of ringdove or her brood— 
Scarce thinking aught su sweet its own ! 
Till soon a voice that matched as well 

That gentle instrument, as suits 
The sea-air to an ocean-shell 

(So kin ita spirit to the lute’s), 
Tremblingly followed the soft strain, 
ae fl joy, its pain, 

And lending the light wings of words 
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To many a thought that else had lain 
vee and mute among tie 
chords, 


All started at the sound —but chief 
The third young Angel, in whose tacc, 
Though faded like the others, gricf 
Had left a gentler, hoher trace ; 
As if, even yet, through pain and ill, 
Hope had not quit him—as if still 
Her precious pearl in sorrow’s cup, 
Unmelted at the bottom lay, 
To shine again, when, all drunk up, 
The bitterness should pass away. 
Chiefly did he, though in his cycs 
There shone more pleasure than iu> 


prise, 
Turn to the wood, from whence that 
sound 
Of solitary sweetness broke, 
Then listening, looked delighted round 
To his bright peers, while thus :t 
spoke :— 


‘Come, pray with me, my serapk love 
My angel-lord, come pray with me ; 
Tn vain to-night my lip hath strove 
To send one holy prayer above— 
The knee may bend, the lip may mov, 
But pray I cannot without thee ! 
I've fed the altar in my bower 
With rad eas from the incensetres; 
I’ve sheltered it from wind and show r, 
But dim it burns the livelong hour, 
As if, like me, it had no power 
Of life or lustre, without thee ! 


‘A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
as Sek wing to soar upon, 
re like what I am without thee ! 


‘Then ne'er, my spirit-love, divide, 
In life or death, thysclf from me ; 
But when again, in sunny pride, 
Thou walk’st through Eden, let me glide, 
A prostrate shadow, by thy side«r- 
h, happier thus than without thec ’ 


The song had ceased, when from the 
Wi — 
Where curving down that airy height, 
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it nesenéd the spot on which they 
stood-— 

There suddenly shone out a light 
From a clear lamp, which, as it blazed 
Across the brow of one who raised 
The flame aloft (as if to throw 
Its light upon that group below), 
Displayed two eyes, sparkling betweon 
The dusky leaves, such as are seen 
By gency ony, in those faces, 

That haunt a poet’s walk at even, 
Looking from out their leafy places 

®Upon his dreams of love and heaven. 
"Twas butamoment—the blush, brought 
O’er all her features at the thought 
Of being secn thus late, alone, 
By ag utes the eyes she sought, 
Had scarcely for an instant shone 
Through the dark leaves when she 
‘was gone— 
Gone, like a meteor that o’crhead 
Suddenly shines, and, ere we’ve said, 
‘Look, look, how beautiful !—’tis fled. 
@ 


Yet, ere she went, the words, ‘I como, 
I come, my Nama,’ reached her ear, 
In that kind voice, familiar, dear, 

Which tells of confidence, of home,— 

Of habit, that hath drawn hearts near, 

Till they grow one—of faith sincere, 

And all that Love most loves to hear ! 

A music, breathing of the past, 

The present, and the time to be, 

Where Hope and Memory, to the last, 
Lengthen out life’s true harmony ! 


e 

Nor long did he, whom call so kind 

summoned away, remain behind ; 

Nor did there need much time to tell 
What they—alas, more fallen than he 

From happinessand heaven—knew well, 
His gentler love’s short history ! 


Thus did it ran—not as he told 
The tale himself, but as ’tis graved 
ss the tablets that, of old, 
y Gham were from the deluge saved, 
All written over with sublime 
And saddening legends of the unblest 
But glorious spirits of that time, 
And ~ young Angel’s ’mong the 
rest. 
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Amone the = igh of pure flame, 
That round the Almighty Throne 


abide— 
Circles of light, that from the same 
centre sweeping wide, 
Carry its beams on every side 
oe spheres of air that waft around 
he undulations of rich sound), 
Till the far-circliny radiance be 
Diffused into infinity ! 
First and immediate near the Throne 
As if peculiarly God’s own, 
The Seraphs stand———this burning siyn 
Traced on their banner, ‘ Love Divine !’ 
Their rank, their honours, far above 
Even those to high-browed Cherubs 


given, 
Though knowing all—so much doth 
Love 


Transccnd all knowledge, even in 
heaven ! 


"Mong these was Zaraph once—and none 

Her felt affection’s holy fire, 

Or yearned towards the Eternal One, 

With half such longing, deep desire. 
Love wis tu ns impassioned soul 

Not, us with others, a mere part 
Of its existence, but the whvle— 

The very life-breath of his heart ! 
Often, when from the Almighty brow 

A lustre came too bright to bear, 
And all the seraph ranks would bow 

Their heads beneath their wings, nur 

dare 

To look upon the effulgence there— 
This Spirit’s eyes would court the blaze 

(Such pride he in adoring took), 
And rather lose, in that one gaze, 

The power of looking than not look ! 
Then, too, when angel voices sung 
The mercy of their God, and strung 
Their harps to hail, with welcome sweet, 

The moment, watched for by all eycs, 
When some repentant sinner’s fects 

First touched the threshold of the 


skies, 
Oh then how Sel | did the voice 
Of Zaraph above all rejoice ! 


Love was in every buoyant tons, 
Such love as only could belong 
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To the blest ay Da and alone 
Could, even from angels, bring such 


song ! 
Alas, trae it should e’er have been 
The same in heaven as it is here, 
Where nothing fond or bright is seen, 
But it hath pain and peril near— 
Where right and wrong 80 close re- 


semble, 
That what we take for virtue’s thrill 
Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the heart’s balance into ill— 
Where Love hath not a shrine so pure, 
So holy, but the serpent, Sin, 
In moments even the most secure, 
Beneath his altar may glide in! 


So was it with that Angel—such 
The charm that sloped his fall along 
From good to ill, from loving much, 
Too easy lapse, to loving wrong.— 
Even so that amorous Spirit, bound 
By beauty’s spell, where’er’twas found, 
From the bright things abovethe moon, 
Down to earth's Beaty g eyes de- 
scended, 
Till love for the Creator soon 
In passion for the creature ended ! 


*T was first at twilight, on the shore 
Of the smooth sea, he heard the lute 

And voice of her he loved steal o’er 
The silver waters, that lay mute, 

As loth, by even a breath, to stay 

The pilgrimage of that sweet lay ; 

Whose echoes still went on and on, 

Till lost among the light that shone 

Far off beyond the ocean’s brim— 
There, where the rich cascade of day 

Had, o'er the horizon’s golden rim, 
Into Elysium rolled away ! 

Of God she sung, and of the mild 
Attendant Mercy, that beside 

His awful throne for ever smiled, 
Ready with her white hand, to guide 

His bolts of vengeance to their prey— 

That she might quench them ontheway! 

Of Peace—of that Atoning Love, 

Upon whose star, shining above 

This twilight world of hope and fear. 
The weeping eyos of Faith are fixed 

So fond, that with her every tear 
The lightof that love-staris mixed !— 
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All this she sung, and auch a soul 
Of piety was in that song, 
That the charmed Angel, as it stole 
Tenderly to his ear, along 
Those lulling waters, where he lay 
Watching the day-light’s dying ray, 
Thought ‘twas a voice from out the 
wave, 
An echo that some spirit gave 
To Eden’s distant harmony, 
Heard faint and sweet beneath the sea ! 


Quickly, however, to its source, 
Tracking that music’s melting course, 
He saw upon the golden san 
Of the sea-shore a maiden stand, 
Before whose feet the expiring, waves 
Flung their last tribute with a sigh-- 
As, in the East, exhausted slaves 
Lay down the far-brought gift, and 


ie— 
put liner her lute hung by her, 


ushed, 
As if unequal to the tide 
Of song, that from her lips still gushed, 
She raised, hke one beatified, 
Those eyes, whose hght seemed rathce 


iven 
Tbe adored than to adore— 
Such eyes as may have looked from 
heaven, 
But ne’er were raised to it before ! 


Oh Love, Religion, Music—all 
That’s left of Kden upon earth— 
The only blessings, since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 
A trace of their high glorious birth— 
How kindred are the dreams you briny ! 
How Love, though unto earth so 
prone, 
lights to take Reli 


sc ion’s wing, 
hen time or grief hath stained his 
own ! 


How near to Love’s beguiling brink, 
Too oft, entranced Religion lies ! 
While Music, Music is the link 
They both still hold by to the gkes, 


The language of their native sphere, 
Which they had else forgotten here. 


How then could Zaraph fail to feel 
ast moment’s witcheries ?—-one so 
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Breathing out music that might steal 
Heaven from itself, and rapt in prayer 
Thatseraphs might be proud to share ! 

Oh, he did feel it—tfar too well— 

With warmth that much too dearly 
cost ; 

Nor know he, when at last he fell, 

To which attraction, to which spell, 
Love, Masic, or Devotion, most 
His soul in that sweet hour was lost. 


Sweet was the hour, though dearly won, 

And pure, as aught of earth could be, 
For then first did the glorious sun 

Before Religion’s altar see 
Two hearts in wedlock’s golden tie 
Self-pledged, in love to live and die— 
Then tirst did woman's virgin brow 

That hymeneal chaplet wear, 

Which, when 1t dics, no second vow 

Can bid a new one bloom out there— 
Blest union! by that angel wove, 

And worthy from such hands toconie ; 
Safe, agle asylum, in which Love, 
When fallen or exiled from above, 

In this dark world can find a home. 


And, though the Spirit had trans- 
gressed, 

Had, from his station ’mongthe blessed, 
Won down by woman’s smile, allowed 
Terrestrial passion to breathe o’er 

The mirror of his heart, and cloud 
God’s imaye, there so bright befure— 
Yet never did that God look down 
On crror with a brow so mild ; 
Never did justice launch a frown 
That, erc it fell, so nearly smiled. 
For gentle was their love, with awe 
And trembling like a treasure kept, 
That was not theirs by holy law, 
Whose beauty with remorse they saw, 
And o'er whose preciousness they 
wept. 
Humility, that low, sweet root, 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot, 
Was in the hearts of both—but most 
In N&ma’s heart, by whom alone 
Those charms, for which a heavon was 


lost, 
Seemed all unvalued and unknown ; 
And when her Seraph’s eyes shecaught, 
And hid hers glowing on his breast, 
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Even bliss was humbled by the thought, 
‘ What claim have I to be so blessed ?’ 
Still less could maid someek have nursetl 
Desire of knowledge—that vain thirst 
With which the sex hath all been cursed, 
From luckless Eve to her who near 
The Tabernacle stole, to hear 
The secrets of the Angels—no— 
To love as her own seraph loved, 
With Faith, the same through bliss and 
woe— 
Faith that, were even its light re- 
moved, 
Could, like the dial, fixed remuin, 

And wait till it shone out again— 
With Patience that, thouzh often bowed 
By the rude storm, can rise anew, 
And Hope that, even from Evil's cloud, 

Sees sunny Good half breaking 
through ! 
This deep, relying Love, worth more 
In heaven than all a cherub’s lore— 
This ae more sure than aught be- 
side, 
Was the sole joy, ambition, pride, 
Of her fond heart—the unreasoniw" 


its views, above, below 
So true she felt it that to hope, 
To trust, is happier than to know, 


And thus in humbleness they trod, 
Abashed, but pure before their God, 
Nor e’er did earth behold a sight 

So meekly beautiful as they, 
When, with the altar’s holy light 

Full on their brows, they knelt to 


Hand within hand, and side by side, 
Two links of Jove, awhile untied 
From the great chain above, but fast 
Holding together to the last— 

Two fallen Splendors from that tree 
Which buds with such eternally, 
Shaken to earth, yet keeping all 
Their light and freshness in the fall. 


Their only punishment (as wrong, 
However sweet, must bear its brand’, 
Their only doom was this—that, long 
As the green earth and ocean stand, 
They both shall wander here—the same 
Throughoutall time.in heartand frame— 
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Still looking to that goal sublime, 

Whose light, remote but sure, they 
Bee 

Pilgrims of Love, whose way is Time, 
Whose home is in Eternity ! 

Subject, the while, to all the strife 

True love encounters in this life— _ 

The wishes, hopes, he breathes in vain ; 
The chill, thatturns his warmest sighs 
To earthly vapour, ere they rise ; 

The doubt he feeds on, and the pain 
That in his very sweetness lies. 

Still worse, the illusions that betray 
His footste;s to their shining brink ; 

That tempt him, on his desert way 
Through the bleak world, to bend and 

drink, 

Where nothing meets his lips, alas, 

But he again must sighing pass 

On to that far-off home of peace, 

In which alone his thirst will cease. 


All this they bear, but, not the less, 
Have moments rich in happiness— 
Blest meetings, after many a day 
Of widowhood pat far away, 
When the loved face again is seen 
Close, close, with not a tear between — 
Contidings frank, without control, 
Poured mutually from soul to soul ; 
As froe from any fear or doubt 

As is that hght from chill or stain, 
The sun into the stars sheds out, 

To be by them shed back again !— 
That happy minglement of hearts, 

Where, changedaschymic compounds 


are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far ! 
Such are their joye—and, crowning 
That blessed hope of the bright hour, 
When, happy and no more to fall, 
Their spirits shall, with freshened 
power, 
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Rise up rewarded for their trust 
lim, from whom all goodness 
springs, 
And, shaking off earth’s soiling dust 
From their emancipated wings, 
Wander for ever through those skies 
Of radiance, where Love never dies ! 


In what lone region of the earth 
These pilgrims now may roam or 
dwell, 
God and the Angels, who look forth 
To watch their steps, alone can tel!, 
But should we, in our wanderings, 
Meet a young pair, whose eauty 
wants 
But the adornment of bright wings 
To look like heaven’s inhabitants— 
Who shine where’er they tread, and yet 
Are humble in their earthly lot, 
As is the wayside violet, 
That shines unseen, and were it not 
For ita sweet breath would berorgot— 
Whosc hearts in every thought are one, 
Whose voices utter the same wills, 
Answering as Echo doth, some tone 
Of fairy music ’mong the hills, 
So like itself, we seek in vain 
Which is the echo, which the strain— 
Whose piety is love—whose love, 
Though close as ’twere their souls’ 
embrace, 
Is not of earth, but from above— 
Like two fair mirrors, face to face, 
Whose light, from one to the other 
thrown, 
Is heaven’s reflection, not their own— 
Should we e’er meet with aught so pure, 
So perfect here, we may be sure 
here is but one such pair below ; 
And, as we bless them‘on their way 
Through the world’s wilderness, may 
Bay, 
‘There Zaraph and his Nama go,’ 
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Tu Regibus alas 
Fripe.—Virqin, Georg, lib. iv. 
Clip the wine 
Of these high-flying, arbitrary Kings.—Deyprn’s Translation, 


e TO LORD BYRON. 


Drak Lorp Byron,—Though this Volume should possess no other merit in 
your cyes than that of reminding you of the short time we passed together at 
Venice, when some of the trifles which it contains were written, you will, I am 
sure, receive the dedication of it with pleasure, and believe that 1 am, my dear 
Lord, ever faithfully yours, TB 


PREFACE. 


THouGH it was the wish of the Members of the Poco-curante Society (who have 
lately done me the honour of clecting me their Secretary) that I should prefix 
my name to tho following Miscellany, it is but fair to them and to myself to 
state that, except in the ‘ painful pre-eminence’ of being employed to transcribe 
their lucubrations, my claim to such a distinction in the title-page is not greater 
than that of any other gentleman who has contributed his share to the contents 
of the volume. 

I had originally intended to take this opportunity of giving some account of 

* the origin and objects of our Institution, the names and characters of the differcnt 
members, etc. ctc.; but as I am at present preparing for the press the First 
Volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Poco-curante Society,’ I shall reserve for 
that occasion all further details upon the subject ; and content myself here with 
referring, for a general insight into our tenets, to a Song which will be found at 
the end of this work, and which is sung to us on the first day of every month, 
by one of our oldest members, to the tune of Se far as I can recollect, being no 
musician) cither ‘ Nancy Dawson’ or ‘ He stole away the Bacon.’ 

It may be as well also to state, for the information of those critics who attack 
with the hope of being answered, and of being thereby brought into notice, that 
it is the rulo of this Society to return no other answer to such assailants thau 
is contained in three words, ‘Non curat Hippoclides’ (meaning, in English, 
‘ Hippoclides does not care a fig’), which were spoken two thousand years ago 
by the firstfounder of Poco-curantism, and have ever since been adopted as the 

leading dictwm of the soct. 

Tuomas Brown. 
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FABLE L 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE. 


A Dream. 


I’ve had a dream that bodes no good 
Unto the Holy Brotherhood. 
I may be wrong, but I confess— 
As far as it is right or lawful 
For one, no conjurer, to guess— 
It seems to me extremely awful. 


Methought, upon the Neva’s flood 

A beautiful Ice Palace stood ; 

A dome of frost-work, on the plan 

Of that once built by Empress Anne,! 
Which shone by moonlight —as the tale 


18-——~ 
Like an aurora borealis. 


In this said Palace—furnished all 

And lighted as the best on land are— 
1 dreamed there was a splendid ball, 

Given by the Emperor Alexander, 
To entertain with all due zeal, 

Those holy gentlemen who’ve shown a 
Regard so kind for Europe’s weal, 

At Troppau, Laybach, and Verona. 


The thought was happy, and designed 

To hint how thus the human mind 

May—like the stream imprisoned 
there— 

Be checked and chilled till it can bear 

The heavicst Kings, that ode or sonnet 

E’er yet be-praised, to dance upon it. 


And all were pleased, and cold, and 
stately, 
Shivering in grand illumination— 
Admired the superstructure greatly, 
Nor gave one thought to the founda- 
tion. 
Much too the Czar himself exulted, 
To all plebeian fears a stranger, 
As Madame Krudener? when consulted, 
Had pledged her word there was no 
danger. 
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So, on he capered, fearless quite, 
Thinking himself extremely clever, 

And waltzed away with all his might, 
As if the frost would last for ever. 


Just fancy how a bard like me, 
Who reverence monarchs, must haye 
trombled, 
To see that goodly company 
At such a ticklish sport assembled. 


Nor were the fears, that thus astounded 
My loyal soul, at all unfounded ; 
For, Jo! ere long, those walls so massy 
Were seized with an ill-omened diip- 
ping, 
And o’er the floors, now growing glassy, 
Their Holinesses took to slipping. 


The Czar, half through a Polonaise, 
Could scarce get on for downright 
stumbling; 
And Prussia, though to slippery ways 
So used, was curscdly near tumbling. 


Yet still ’twas who could stamp the 
floor must, 
Russia and Austria ’mong the foremost. 
And now, to an Italian air, 
This precious brace would hand in 
hand go ; 
Now—while old... . .? from his chair, 
Intreated them his toes to spare— 
Called loudly out for a fandango. 


And a fandango, ’faith, they had, 

At which they all set to hke mad— 

Never were Kings (though small the ex- 
pense is 

Of wit among their Excellencies) 

So out of all their princely senses. 


But, ah! that dance—that Spanish 
dance— 
Scarce was the luckless strain begun, 
When, glaring red—as ’twere a glance 
Shot Sain an angry southern sun— 
Alight through all the chambers flained, 
Astonishing old Father Frost, 





'*It is well known that the Empress Anne built a palace of ice on the Neva in 1740, which 
was fifty-two feet in length, and when illuminated had a surprising effect,,—Pinkerton. 
aA ic who pretended to prophocy, much favoured by the Czar, > Louis, 
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Who, bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
‘ A thaw, by Jove !—we're lost, we're 
lost ! 


When in some urchin’s mouth, alas ! 
It melts into a shapeless mass ! 


Run, F-——!! a second Waterloo 


Is come to drown you—sauve gui peut [” In short, I scarce could count a minute 


Ere the bright dome, and all within it— 
Kingsy Fiddlers, Empcrors—all were 
gone ! 
And nothing now was scen or heard 
But the bright river, rushing on, 
Happy as an enfranchiscd bird, 
And prouder of that natural ray, 
Shining along its chainless way — 
More proudly happy thus to glide 
In simple grandeur to the sea, 
Than when in sparkling fetters tied, 
Aud decked with all that kingly pride 
Could bring to light 1ts slavery ! 


Why, why will monarchs caper so 
In palaces without foundations ? 
Instantly all was in a flow : 
Crowns, fiddles, sceptres, decora- 
tions ; 
Those royal arms, that lookedso nice, 
® (‘ut out in the resplendent ice; 
Those eagles, handsomely provided 
With double heads for double deal- 
ings— 
Hovefust theglobesand sceptres glided 
Outoftheirclaws onall ths ceilings! 
Proud Prusgsia’s double bird of prey, 
Tame as a spatch-cock, slunk away ; 
Pe just like France herself, when 
she 
Proclaims how great her naval shill 
e is— 


Such is my drcam—and, J confess, 

1 tremble at its awfulness. 

That Spanish dance—that southern 
beam— 

But J say nothing—there’smy dream— 

Poor .. .2 drowning fleurs-de-lys And Madame Krudener, the che- 


Ihnagined themselves water-hiics. prophet, Fie chaiieepoe: 
And not alone rooms, ceilings, shelves, May make just what she pleases of it. 
But—still more fatal execution— 
The Great Legitimates themselves 
Seemed in a state of dissolution. 
The indignant Czar—when just about 
To issue asubhime Okase— 
‘Whereas, alllight must be kept out’— 
Dissolved tu nothing in its blaze. 
Next Prussia took his turn to melt, 
And, while his lips illustrious felt 
The influence of this southern air, 
Some word like ‘Constitution,’ long 
Con :ealed in frosty silence there, 
Cane slowly thawing from his 


eee rsame 


FABLE I. 
THE LOOKING-GLASSES, 
Procm. 


Wert Kings have been by mob- 
elections 
Raised tothe throne, tisstrange tosee 
What different and what odd perfections 
Men have required m royalty. 


tongue. Some hking monarchs largeand plumpy, 

While —-, lapsing by degree, Have chosen their Sovereigns by the 
And sighing out a faint adieu weight ; 

To truffles, salmis, toasted cheese, Some wished them tall; some thought 
And smoking fondus, quickly grew your dumpy, 7 ‘ 
Himself into a fondu too ;— Dutch-built the truc Legitimate. 

Or, like that goodly King they make | The Easterns, in a Prince, ‘tis said, 

Of Sugar, for a twelfth-night cako, | Prefer what’s called a jolter-head ; 








1 France, 2 Louis's. 
Ae one had a law to choose always a short thick man for their king.—Munster, Cosmog. lid, 
iil. p. 164. 
¢*In a Prince, a jolter-head is invaluable,’ Oriental Fuld Sporte, 
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The Egyptians weren’t at all partic’lar, 
Sothat their Kings had not red hair— 
This fault not even the greatest stickler 
For the blood-royal well could bear. 
A thousand more such illustrations 
Might be adduced from various nations; 
But, ’mong the many tales they tell us, 
Touching the acquired or natural 
right 
Which some men have to rule their 
fellows, 
There’s one which I shall herorocite:— 


Fable. 


TERE was a land—to name the place 
Ia neither now my wish nor duty— 

Where reigned a certain royal race, 
By right of their superior beauty. 


What was the cut legitimate 
Of these great persons’ chins and 


noses, 
By right of which they ruled the state, 
No history 1 have seen discloses. 


But so it was—a settled case— 
Some Act of Parliament, passed 
snugly, 
Had voted them a beauteous race, 
And all their faithful subjects ugly. 


As rank, indeed, stood high or low, 
Some change it made in visual organs; 
Your Peers were decent—Knights, so- 
BO— 
But all your common people gorgons! 


OF course, if any knave but hinted 
That the Kiny’s nose was turned awry, 
Or that the Queen (God save us!) 
squinted— 
The judges doomed that knave to die. 


But rarely things like this oocurred ; 
The people to their King were 
dutcous, 
And took it, on his royal word, 
That they were frights and he was 
beauteous. 


The cause whereof, among all classes, 
Was simply this :—These island elves 
d never yet secn looking-glasses, 
And thereforedid not know themselves. 
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pomanmes indeed, their neighbours’ 


BCES 
Might strike them as more full of 
reason, 
More fresh than thoseincertaiv places— 
But, Lord! the very thought was 
treason ! 


Besides, howe’er we lovcour neighbour, 
And take his face’s part, tis known 

We never half so earnest labour, 
Aswhon the face attacked ’s our own. 


So on they went—the crowd believing 

(As crowds well governed always do); 

Their rulers, too, themselves de- 
ceiving — “ 

So old the joke they thought it truo. 


But jokes, we know, if they too far go, 
Must have an cnd; and so, one day, 
Upon that coast there was a cargo 
Of looking-glasses cast away. 


*Twas said some Radicals, somewlicre, 
Had laid their wicked heads together, 
And forced that ship to founder there-—- 
Whilesome believeit was the weather, 


However this might be, the freight 
Was landed without fees or duties ; 

And from that hour historians date 
The downfall of the race of beauties. 


The lookiny-glasses got about, 
And grew socommon through theland, 
That scarce a tinker could walk out 
Without a mirror in his hand. 


Comparing faces, morning, noon, 
And uight, their constant occupa- 
tion— 
By dint of looking-glasses, soon 
They grew a most reflecting nation. 


In vain the Court, aware of crrors 

In all the old cstablished mazards, 
Prohibited the use of mirrors, 

And tried to break them at all hazards: 


In vain—their laws might just as well 

Have been waste paperon theshelves; 

That fatal freight had broke the spell ; 

People had looked—and knew them- 
ves, 
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If chance a Duke, of birth sublime, 
Presumed upon his ancient face 

(Some calf-head, ugly from all time), 
They popped a mirror to his Grace— 


Just hinting, by that gentle sign, 
How little Nature holds it true, 

That what is called an ancient line 
Must be the line of Beauty too. 


From Dukes they passed to regal 
phizzes, 
e Compared them proudly with their 


own, 

And cried, ‘How could such monstrous 
quizzes 

In ®eauty’s name usurp the throne!’ 


They then wrote essays, pamphlets, 
books, 
Upon cosmetical economy, 
Which made the King try various looks, 
But none improved his physiognomy. 


Anf satires at the Court they Icvelled, 
And smal] lampoons, so full of sly- 
nesses, 
That soon, in short, they quite be- 
devilled 
Their Majesties and Royal High- 


At length—but here I drop the veil, 
To spare some loyal folks’ sensations: 
Besides, what follows is the tale 
Of all such late-enlightencd nations ; 


Of all to whom old Time discloses 
A truth they should have sooncr 
known— 
That Kings haveneitherrightsnor noses 
A whit diviner than their own. 


FABLE Ii. 
THE TORCH OF LIBERTY. 


Y mw it all in Fancy’s glass— 
Herself, the fair, the wild magician, 

Who bid this splendid day dream pasa, 
And named each gliding apparition. 


"T'was like a torch-race—such as they 
Of Greece performed, in ages gone, 
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When the fleet youths, in long array, 
Passed the bright torch triumphant 
on. 


I saw the expectant nations stand, 
To catch the coming flame in turn;— 
I saw, from ready hand to hand, 
ae clear, though struggling, glory 
urn. 


And oh, their joy, as it came near, 
"Twas in itself a joy to see ;— 

While Fancy whispered in my ear, 
‘That torch they pass is Liberty !’ 


And each, as she reccived the flame, 
Lighted her altar with its ray ; 
Then, smiling to the next who came, 
Speeded it on its sparkling way. 


From Albion first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnished with the fire alrcady, 
Columbia caught the boon divine, 
Aud hta flame, like Albion’s, steady. 


The splendid gift then Gallia took, 
And, hke a wild Bacchante, raising 
The brand aloft, its sparkles shook, 
As she would set the world a-blazing : 


And when she fired her altar high, 
It flashed into the reddening air 

So fierce, that Albion, who stood nigh, 
Shrunk, almost blinded by the glare! 


Next, Spain, so new was light to her, 
Leaped at the torch—but, ere the 
spark 
That fell upon ler shrine could stir, 
"Twas quenchcd—and all again was 
dark, 
Yet, no-—mot quenched—a_ treasure, 
worth 
So much to mortals, rarely dies: 
Again her living light looked forth, 
And shone, a beacon, in all eyes. 


Who next received the flame? alas, 
Unworthy Naples—shaine of shaines. 
That ever throngh such hands should 


pass 
That brightest of all earthly flames‘ 


Scarce had her fingerstouched the torch, 
When, frighted by the sparks it shed, 

Nor waiting even to feel the scorch, 
She dropped it to the earth—and flec. 
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And fallen it might have long remained ! 
But Greece, who saw her moment 
now, 
Caught up the prize, though prostrate, 
stained, 
And waved it round her beauteous 
brow. 


And Fancy bade me mark where, o’er 
Her altar, as its flame ascended, 

Fair, laurelled spirits seemed to soar, 
Who thusin song their voices blended : 


‘Shine, shine for ever, glorious Flame, 
Divinest gift of gods to men! 
From Greece thy earliest splendour 
eame, 
To Greece thy ray returns again. 


‘Take, Freedom, take thy radiant 
round, 
When dimmed, revive—when lost, 
return— 
Till not ashrine through earth be found, 
On which thy glories shall not burn !’ 


FABLE IV. 
THE FLY AND THE BULLOCK. 
Proem. 


OF all that, to the sage’s survey, 
This world presents of topsy-turvey, 
There’s nought so much disturbs his 
patience 
As little minds in lofty stations. 
"Tis like that sort of painful wonder 
Which slight and pigmy columns under 
Enormous arches give beholders ; 
Or those poor Caryatides, 
Condemned to smile and stand at ease, 
With a whole house upon their 
shoulders. 


If, as in some few royal cases, 
SmaJl minds are born into such places— 
If they are there by right Divine, 
Or any such sufficient reason, 
y—Heaven forbid we should re- 
pine !— 
To wish it otherwise were treason ; 
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Nay, even to see it ina vision, 
Would be what lawyers call misprision. 


Sir Robert Filmer says—and he, 
Of course, knew allaboutthe matter— 
‘Both men and beasts love monarchy;’ 
Which proves how rational — the 
latter. 
Sidney, indeed, we know, had quite 
A different notion from the knight ; 
Nay, hints a King may lose his head 
By slipping awkwardly his bridle : 
But this is Jaco)in, 111-bred, 
And (now-a-days, when Kings are led 
In patent snafiles) downright idle. 


No, no— it isn’t foolish Kings 
(Those fixed, inevitable things— 
Bores paramount, by right of birth) 
That move my wrath, but your pre 
tenders, 
Your mushroom rulers, sons of earth, 
Who, not like t’others, crowned 
offenders 
(Regular gratia Dei blockheads, 
Born with three kingdoms in their 
pockets), 
Nor leaving, on the scalo of mind, 
These royal Zeros far behind, 

Yet, with a brass that nothing stops, 
Push up into the loftiest stations, 
And, though too dull to manage shops, 
Presume, the dolts, to manaye 

nations ! 


This class it is that moves my gall, 
And stirs up splecn, and bile, and all. 
While other senscless things appear 
To know the limits of their sphere — 
While not a cow on earth romancos 
So much as to conceit she dances— 
While the most jumping Frog we 
know of, 
Le scarce at Astley’s hope to show 
ou— 
Your ——s and ——s dare, 
Pigmy as are their minds, to set them 
To any business, any where, 3 
At any time that fools will let them. 
But leave we herethese upstartthings— 
My business ia, just now, with Kings ; 
To whom, and to their right-line glory, 
T dedicate the following story ; 
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Fable, 


THE wise men of Egypt were secret as 
dummies ; 
And, even when they most con- 
descended to teach, 
They packed up their meaning, as they 
did their mummies, 
In so many wrappers, ’twas out of 
one’s reach. 


They were also, good people, much given 


to Kings— 
» Fond of monarchs and crocodiles, 
monkeys and mystery, : 
Bats, hieraphants, blue-bottle flies, and 
such things— : 
Ae will partly appear in this very 
short history. 


A Scythian philosopher (nephew, they 


Say, 
To ihn other great traveller, young 
Anacharsis) 
se into a temple of Memphis one 


ay, 
To have a short peep at their mystical 
farces. 


He saw a brisk blue-bottle Fly on an 
altar,? 
Made much of, and worshipped as 
something divine ; 
While a large handsome Bullock, led 
there m an halter, 
Before it lay stabbed at the foot of 
the shrine. 


Surprised at such doings, he whispered 
his teacher— 
‘If ‘tisn’t impertinent, may I ask 


why 
Should a Bullock, that useful and 
powerful creature, 
noe offered up to a blue-bottle 
y? 
‘No wonder,’ said t’other, ‘you stare 
at the sight, 


out we a8 & symbol of monarchy view 


1 According to Elian, it was in the island of 
Leucadia they practised this ceremony—Oveuw 
Gow rats purats.— De Animal, lib, il, cap, 8, 

@ Ames, demi-imes, etc. 

Louis, 
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That Fly on the shrine is Legitimate 


ight, 
And that Bullock the people that’s 
sacrificed to it.’ 


FABLE V. 
CHURCH AND STATE, 


Proem. 


*The moment any religion becomes nation, 
ir established, 1ta purity must certainly bo Jost, 
because it is then impossible to keep it uncon- 
nected with men’s interests ; and, if connected, 
it must evidently be perverted by them.’—Soame 
Jenyne. 


Tnvus did Soame Jenyns— though a 


Tory, 
A Lord of Trade and the Plauta- 
tions— 
Feel how Religion’s simple glory 
Is stained by State associations, 


When Catherine, after murdering Poles, 

Appealed to the benign Divinity, 
Then cut them up in protocols, 

Made fractions of their very souls?— 

Allin the name of the blessed Trinity - 

Or when her grandson, Alexander, 
That mighty northern salamander 
Whose icy touch, felt all about, 
Puts every fire of Freedom out— 
When he, too, winds up his Ukases 
With God and the Panagia’s praises— 
When he, of royal saints the type, 

In holy water dips the sponge, 
With which, at one imperial wipe, 

He would all human rights expunge ! 
When ——?’ (whom, as King and eater, 
Some name —— ——, and some —— 

=) 
Calls down ‘Saint Louis’ Cod’ to 
witness 
The right, humanity, and fitness 
Of sending eighty thousand Solons— 

Sages with muskets and laced coats— 
To cram instruction, nolena rolens, 

Down the poor struggling Spaniards’ 

throats— 


pee 


# An allusion to a play on the sound of 
words made at the time in France, by which 
Louis dux-huit (18th) was called des huitres (of the 
oysters), in ridicule of his taste for the pleasures of 
the table, 


ee 
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I can't help thinking (though to Kings 
I must, of course, hike othermen, bow) 
That when a Christian monarch brings 
Religion’s name to gloss these things, 
Such blasphemy out-Benbows Ben- 
bow! 


Or—not so far for facts to roam, 

Having a few much nearer home— 

When we see churchmen, who, if asked, 

‘Must Ireland’s slaves be tithed and 
tasked, 

And driven, like negroes or Croats, 

That you may ro l in wealth and 

bi 


lias ? 
Look from beneath their shovel hats 
With all due pomp, and answer 
‘Yes ! 

But then, if questioned, ‘Shall the 
brand 
intolerance flings throughout that land, 

Betwixt her palaces and hovels, 
Suffering nor peace nor love to grow, 
Be ever quenched ?—from the same 
shovels 
Look grandly forth, and answer ‘No!’ 
Alas, alas! have these a claim 
To merciful Religion’s name ? 


If more you want, go, see a bevy 
Of bowing parsons at a levec 
(Choosing your time, when straw’s 
before 
Some apoplectic bishop’s door) : 
Chere, 1f thou canst with life escape 
That sweep of lawn, that press of crape, 
Just watch their reverences and es, 
Shouldering their way on, at all risks, 
And say, if those round ample faces 
To heaven or earth most turn their 
disks ? 


This, this it is—Religion, made, 

"Twixt Church and State, a truck, a 
trade— 

This most ill-matched unholy “o. 

From whence the ills we witness flow— 

The war of many creeds with one, 

The extremes of too much faith, and 
none— 


? A publisher of infidel works, 
3 <The greatest number of the ichneumon tribe 
‘ze seen settling upon the back of the caterpillar, 
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Tho qualms, the fumes of sect and 
sceptic, 
And all that Reason, grown dyspeptic 
By swallowing forced or noxious creeds, 
From doy one indigestion breeds ; 
Till, ’twixt old coat and new, 
*Twixt Blasphemy and Cant—the two 
Rank ills with which this age is cursed— 
We can no more tell which is worst, 
Than crst could Egypt, when so rich 
In various plagues, determine which 
She thought most pestilent and vile— 
Her frogs, like Benbow and Carlile, 
Croaking their native mud-notes loud, 
Or her fat locusts, like a cloud 
Of pluralists, obescly lowering, 
At once benighting and devowiryg ! 


This—this it is—and here I pray 
Those sapient wits of the Reviews, 
Who make us poor, dull authors say, 
Not what we mean, but what they 
choose ; 
Who to our most abundant shares , 
Of nonsense add still more of theirs, 
And are to poets just such evils 
As caterpillars find those flies,? 
That, not content to sting like devils, 
Lay cues upon their backs likewise — 
To guard against such foul deposits, 

Of others’ meanings in my rhymes 
(A thing more needful here, because it’s 
A subject ticklish in these times), 

T here to all such wits make known, 
Monthlyand weekly, Whigand Tory, 
"Tis this Religion—this alone— 
I aim at in the following story : 


Fable. 
WHEN Royalty was young and bold, 


Ere, touched by Time, he had be- 
come— 
Tf ’tis not civil to say old— 


At least, a ci-devant jeune homme. 


One evening, on some wild pursuit, 
Driving along, he chanced to see 
Religion, passing by on foot, 
And took him in his vis a-vis, 


and darting at different intervals thelr stings intc 
its body—at every dart they depose au egg.— 
Goldsmith, 
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This said Religion was a friar, 

The humblest and the best of men, 
Who ne'er had notion or desire 

Of riding in a coach till then. 


‘I say ’—quoth Royalty, who rather 
Enjoyed a masquerading joke— 

‘I say, suppose, my good old father, 
You lend me, for a while, your cloak. 


Tho friar consented—little knew 
What tricks the youth had in his 
® head; 
Besides, was rather tempted, too, 
By a laced coat he got instead. 


Away ran Royalty, slap-dash, 
Scampering hkemad about the town; 
Broke windows-—shivered lamps to 
smash, 
And knocked whole scores of watch- 
men down. 


While nought could they whose heads 
were broke, 
Learn of the ‘why’ or the ‘ where- 
fore,’ 
Except that ’twas Religion’s cloak 
The gentleman who cracked them 
‘wore. 


Meanwhile, the friar, whose head was 
turned 
By the laced coat, grew frisky too— 
Looked lig—his former habits 
spurned— 
e And stormed about as great men do— 


Dealt much in pompous oaths and 
curses — 
Said ‘Damn you’ often, or as bad-- 
Laid claim to otber people’s purses— 
In short, grew cither knave or mad. 


As work like this was unbefitting, 
And flesh and blood no Janger bore it, 
The Court of Common Sense, then 
sitting, 
Summoned the culprits both before it. 


al 





1 Andrens, 

* Quand il dtoit occupé d’aucune essoine, i 
envuyalt Novelle, sa fille, en son lieu lire anx 
pcholes en charge, et, afin que la binuté d’clle 
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Where, after hours in wrangling spent 


(As courts must wrangle to decide 
well), 
Religion to Saint Luke’s was sent, 
And Royalty packed off to Bridewell : 


With this coed they be 
Restored in due time to their senses, 
They both must give security 
In future against such offences— 


Religion ne’cr to lend his cloak, 

Seeing what dreadful work it leads to ; 
And Royalty to crack his joke— 

But not to crack poor people’s heads, 


too. 
a 


FABLE VL 
THE LITTLE GRAND LAMA. 


P VOC id. 


NoveE..a, a young Bolognese, 
The daughter of aleai ned law doctor,' 
Who had with all the subtleties 
Of old and modern jurists stocked her, 
Was so oxcceding fair, ’tis said, 
Aud over hearts held such dominion, 
That when her father, sick in bed, 
Or busy, sent her, in his stead, 
To lecture on the Code Justinian, 
She had a curtain drawn before her, 
Lest, if her charms were seen, the 
students 
Should let their young eyes wander o’er 
her, 
And quite forgettheir jurisprudence. ? 
Just so 1t is with Trath—when sera, 
Too fair and bright--’tis from behind 
A light, thin allegoric sereen, 
She thus can safest teavh mankind. 


Fable. 


In Thibet oncethere reigned, we’retold, 
A little Lama, one year old— 

Raisod to the throne, that realm to bless, 
Just when his little Holiness 

Had cut—as near as can be reckoned— 
Some say his first tooth, some his second. 


———- oe 














n’empéchat la pensée des oyants, elle avoit uLe 
petite courtine devant elle.—Christ. de Pise, Cité 
des Dames, p. 11, chap. 36, 
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Chronologers and verges vary 
Which proves historiansshould be wary. 
We only know the important truth— 
His Majesty had cut a tooth.2 


And much his subjects were enchanted, 
As well all Lamas’ subjects may be, 
And would have given their heads, if 
wanted, 
To make tee-totums for the baby. 
As he was there by Right Divine 
(What lawyers call Jur Divino, 
Meaning a right to yours, and mine, 
And everybody's goods and rhino) — 
Of course his faithful subjects’ purses 
Were ready with their aids and suc- 
cours— 
Nothing was seen but pensioned nurses, 
And the land groaned with bibs and 
tuckers. 


Oh ! had there been a Hume or Bennet 
Then sitting in the Thibct Senate, 
Ye Gods, what room for long debates 
Upon the Nursery Estimates ! 

hat cutting down ofswaddling-clothes 

And pin-a-fores in nightly battles ! 
What calls for papers to expose 

The waste of sugar-plums aud rattles ! 
But no—if Thibet had M.Ps., 
They were far better bred than these ; 
Nor gave the slightest opposition, 
During the Monarch’s whole dentition. 


But short this calm ; for just when he 
Had reached the alarming age of three, 
When royal patareo Gail no doubt, 
Those of al/ noble beasts break ont, 
The Lama, who till then was quiet, 
Showed symptoms of a taste for riot ; 
And, ripe for mischief, early, late, 
Without regard for Church or State, 
Made free with whosoe’er came nigh— 
Tweaked the Lord Chancellor by the 


nose, 
Turned all the Judges’ wigs awry, 
And trod on the old Genus toes— 
Pelted the Bishops with hot buns, 
Rode cock-horse on the City maces, 


1 Bee Turner's Einbassy to Thibet for an account 
of his interview with the Lama. ‘Teshoo Lama 


fhoa aneus wae at thia timo atehtaan mantha ala 
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And shot, from little devilish guns, 
Hard peas into his subjects’ faces. 
In short, such wicked pranks he played, 

And grew so mischievous (God bless 


im !) 
That his chief Nurse—though with tho 


aid 
Of an Archbishop—was afraid, 
When in these moods, to comb or 
dress him ; 
And even the persons most inclined 
For Kings, through thick and thin, 
to stickle, 
Thought him (if they'd but speak their 


mind, 
Which they did of) an odious pickle. 
& 


At length, some patriot lords—a breed 

Of animals they have in Thibet, 
Extremely rare, and fit, indeed, 

For folk like Pidcock to exhibit— 
Some patriot lords, secing the length 
To which things went, combined their 

strength, 
And penned a manly, plain and free 
vemonstrance to the Nursery ; 
In which, protesting that they yielded 

To none, that ever went before ’em, 
In loyalty to him who wielded 

The hereditary pap-spoon o’er ’em— 
That, as for treason, twas a thing 

That made them almost sick to think 


of— 
That they and theirs stood by the King, 
ster eae his measles and his clim- 
cough, 
Whenothers, thinking him consumptive, 
Had ratted to the Heir Presumptive '— 
But, still—though much admirng 
Kings 
(And chiefly those in leading strings) — 
They saw, with shame and grief of soul 
There was no longer now the wise 
And constitutional control 
Of tirch before their ruler’s eyes ; 
But that, of late, such pranks, and 
tricks, 
And freaks occurred the whole day 
long, 


—_— ee 


Though he was unable to speak a word, he made 
the most expressive signs, and conducted himself’ 


with astonischine dnansteu ann Aannenm * 
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As all, but men with bishopricks, 


Allowed, in even a King, were 
wrong— 
Wherefore it was they numbly prayed 
That Honourable Nursery, 


That such reforms be henceforth made, 
As all good men desired to see ; 

In other words (lest they might seem 

Too tedious), as the gentlest scheme 

For putting all such pranks to rest, 
And n its bud the mischief nipping— 

They ventured humbly to suggest 
eiis Majesty should havoa = re ! 


When this was read, no Congreve 
rocket, 
Discharged into the Gallic trenches, 
E’er equalled the tremendous shock it 
Produced upon the Nursery Benches. 
The Bishops, who of course had votes, 
By right of age and petticoats, 
Were first and foremost in the fuss— 
‘What, whip a Lama !—Suffer birch 
To toych his sacred infamous ! 
Deistical !—assailing thus 
The fundamentals of the Church ! 
No—no-— such patriot plans as these 
(So help them Heaven—and their sees !) 
They held to be rank blasphemies.’ 





The alarm thus given, by these and 
other 

Grave ladies of the Nursery side, 
Spread through the land, till, such a 

pother, 

Such party squabbles, far and wide, 

eNevor in history’s page had been 
Recorded, as were then between 

The Whippers and Nou-whippers seen. 
Till, things arriving at a state 

Which gave some fears of revolution, 
The patriot lords’ advice, though late, 

Was put at last in execution. 

The Parliament of Thibet met— 

The httle Lama, called before it, 
Did, then and there, his whipping get, 
And (as the Nursery Gazette 

Asfures us) like a hero bore it. 


And though ’mong Thibet Tories, some 
Tament that Royal Martyrdom 
(Please to observe, the letter D 
In this Jast word’s pronounced like B), 


or 
cr 
cr 


Yet to the example of that Prince 
So much is Tilibet’s land a debtor, 
*Tis said, her little Lamas since 
Have all behaved themselves much 
better. 


FABLE VII. 
THE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Proem. 


THOUGH soldiers are the true supports, 
The natural allies of Courts, 
Woe to the Monarch who depends 
Too much on his red-coated friends ; 
For even soldiers sometimes think 
Nay Colonels have been known to 
reason ,— 
And reasoners, whether clad in pink, 
Or red, or blue, are on the brink 
(Nine cases out of ten) of treason. 


Not many soldiers, I believe, are 
As fond of liberty as Mina ; 
Else—woe to Kings, when Freedvm’s 
fever 
Once turns into a Scerletina / 
For then—but hold—’tis best to veil 


| My meaning in the following tale :- 


Table. 


A torn of Persia, rich and great, 
Just come into a large estate, 
Was shocked to find he had, for neigh- 
bours, 
Close tu his gate, some rascal Ghebers, 
Whose fires, beneath his very nose, 
In heretic combustion rose. 
But lords of Persia can, no doubt, 
Do what they will—so, one fine morn- 


ing, 
He ned the rascal Ghebers out, 
First giving a few kicks for warning. 
Then, thanking Heaven most piously, 
He knocked their temple tothe ground, 
Blessing himself for joy to see 
Such Pagan ruins strewed around, 
But much it vexed my lord to find, 
That, while all else obeyed his will, 
The fire these Ghebers left bchind— 
Do what he would—kept burning 
still. 
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Fiercely he stormed, as if his frown § He found not only the old blaze, 
Could scare the bright aug, down; Brisk as before, crackling and burn- 
But, no—such fires are headstrong ing— 
things, Not only new, young conflagrations, 
And care not much for lords or kings. FOpHING HP round in various stations— 
Scarce could his lordship well contrive But, still more awful, strange, and dire, 
The flashes in one place to smother, The extinguishers themselves on fire ! ! 
Before—hey, presto !—all alive, They, they—those trusty, blind ma- 
They sprang up freshly in another. chines 


: His lordship had so long been praising, 
At length, when, spite of prayers and aaa Deoyilence: ia & 


mns, ; : 
‘ra foand the early ame deed yo semasver—sia, 00 tan” 
His stewards came, with low salame, The shameful fact !—turned blazers tvo, 


Offering, by contract, to provide him And, by a change as odd as cruel, 


Some large extinguishers (a plan Instead ef dampers, served for fuel ! 
Much used, they said, at Ispahan, 

Vienna, Petersburgh—in short Thus, of his only hope bereft, 
Wherever light’s forbid at court)— ‘What,’ said the great man, ‘ must 
Machines no lord should be without, be done?’ a 

Which would, at once, put promptly ous All that, in scrapes like this, is left 
Fires of all kinds—from staring stark To great men is—to cut and run. 
Volcanos to the tiniest spark— So run he did; while to their grounds 


Till all things slept as dull and dark The banished Ghebers bless.d re. 
As, ina Se lord’s neighbourhood, turned ; 
‘Twas right and fitting all thingashould. And, ee their fire had broke its 
Accordingly, some Jarge supplies | And all cas now wild! 
ome . ; y burned, 
Pre ee reer ai | Yet he could they, who loved the 
ws , ame, 
And there, in rows, stood black and j,, wandering, its excess reclaim ; 


burnished, 
Ready, where’er a yleam but shone rhe s Fag aie ner el 
Of light or fire, to be clapped on. Where, cherished, guarded, not confined, 
But, ah! how lordly wisdom crra The living glory dwelt enshrined, 
in trusting to cxtinguishers ! And, shedding lustre, strong but even, 
One day, when he had left all sure Though born of earth, grew worthy’ 
{At least believed so), dark, secure— eaven, 
The flame, at all its exits, entries, Moral 


Obstructed to his heart’s content, 
And black extinguishers, like sentriea, The moral hence my Muse infers 
Placed upon every dangerous veut— | Is—that such lords are simple elves, 
Ye Gods ! imagine bis ainaze, In trusting to extinguishors 
Hiswrath,his rage, when,onreturning, That are combustible themselves. 


—~ 5 wee eee eee 


! The idea of this fable was er from one of Julia~a production which contains some of the 
those brilliant mots which abound in the conver- happies! specimens of playful puetry that have 
sation of my friend, the author of the Leéifere fo appeared in this or any age, ( 


RHYMES ON THE ROAD, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF A 
TRAVELLING MEMBER OF THE POCOCURANTE SOCIETY, 1819. 
® 
1823. 


Tre Gentleman from whose Journal the following extracts are tuken, tells the 
reader in his Introduction that the greater part of these poems were written or 
composed in an old caléche, for tho purpose of beguiling tho ennui of solitary 
travelling; and as verses made by a gentleman in his sleep have lately becn 
called ‘a psychological curiosity,’ it is to be hoped that verses made by a gentla 


man 


Greek, 


keep himself awake may be honoured with some appellation equally 


INTRODUCTORY RHYMES. 


Different Attitudes in which Authors com- 
pose. —Beyes, ITenry Stephens, Hero- 
dotus, etc.— Writing in Bed—in the 
Fields.— Plato and Sir Richurd Black- 
more,——Fiddling with Gloves and Twigs. 
— Madame de Stuél.— Rhyming on the 
Road, in an old Caléche. 


Wuart various attitudes and ways, 
And tricks, we authors have in writ- 
ing ! 
While some write sitting, some, like 


Bayes, 
Usually stand while they’re inditing. 
Pocts there are, who wear the floor out, 
Measuring a line at every stride ; 
While some, hke Henry Stephens, pour 
out 
Rhymes by the dozen, while they ride. 


Herodotus wrote most in bed ; 


And Richerand, a French physician, 


Declares the clock-work of the hcad 
Goes best in that reclined position. 
If you consult Montaigne? and Pliny ou 

The subject, tis their joint opinion 
That Thought its richest harvest yields 
Abroad, among the woods and fields ; 
That bards, who deal in small retail, 
At home may, at their counters, sto}; 
But that the grove, the hill, the vata, 
Are Pocsy’s true wholesale shop. 


And truly I suspect they're right— 
For, many a time, on summer eves, 
Just at that closing hour of light, 
When, lke an eastern Prince, who 
leaves 
For distant war his TTaram bowers, 
The Sun bids farewell to the flowers, 
Whose heads are sunk, whose tears arc 
flowing oo 
’Mid all the glory of his going— 


2 Pleraque sua carmina equitans composuit.—Paravicin. Singular. 
_ 3 Mes pensdos dorment, si je les assie.—Monfaigne, 
Animus eorum, qui in apeito agro ambulant, attollitur.—Pliny, 
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Even 7 have felt bencath those beams, 
When wandering through the fields 
alone, 
Thoughts, fancies, intellectual gleams, 
That, far too bright to be my own, 
Seemed lent me by the Sunny Power, 
That was abroad at that still hour. 


Lf thus I’ve felt, how must they fecl, 
The few whomgenuine Genius warms, 

And stamps upon their soul his seal, 
Graven with Beauty’s countless forms ; 

The few upon this carth who seem 

Born to give truth to Plato’s dream, 

Since in their souls, asin a glass, 
Shadows of things divine appear— 

Reflections of bright forms that pass 
Through fairer worlds beyoud our 

sphere ! 


But this reminds me I digress ;— 
For Plato, tov, produced, tis said 
(As one indeed might almost guess), 
His glorious visions all in bed.! 
"T'was in his carriage the sublime 
Sir Richard Blackmore used to rhyme ; 
And (if the wits don’t do him wrony), 
"I'wixt death and epics passed his time, 
Scribbling and killing all day long— 
Like Phoebus in his car, at ease, 
Now warbling forth a rege song, 
Now murdering the young Niobes. 


There was a hero ’mong the Danes, 
Who wrote, we're told,’mid all the pains 
And horrors of exenteration, 
Nine charming odes,which, if you look, 
You'll find preserved, with a trans- 
lation, 
By Burtholinus in his book.? 
la short, ‘twere endless to recite 
The various modes 1n which men write. 
Some wits are only in the mind 
When beaux and belles are round 
them prating ; 
Some, when they dress for dinner, find 
Their muse and valet both in waiting, 


1 The only panaualsy fe know for a ae this 
ractice to Plato and Herodotus, is a Latin pocm 
y M. de Valois on his Bed, in which he says: 


Lucifer Herodotum vidit vesperque cubantem ; 
Desedit totos hic Plato sepe dies. 


*Eadem cura nec minores inter cruciatus 
animam infelicom agenti fuit Asbiorno Prade 
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And manage, at the self-same time, 
To adjust a neckcloth and a rhyme. 


Some bards there are who cannot 
scribble 
Without a glove, to tear or nibble, 
Or a small twig to whisk abuut— 
As if the hidden founts of Fancy, 
Lake those of water, were fonnd out 
By mystic tricks of rhabdomancy. 
Such was the little feathery wand? 
That, held for ever in the hand 
Of her who won and wore the crowr 
Of female genius in this age, 
Seemed the conductor, that drew down 
Those words of lightning on her page. 


As for myself—to come at last 
To the old way in which Z write 
Having employed these fewmonths past 
Chiefly in travelling, day and night, 
I’ve got into the easy mode, 
You sve, of rhyming on the road— 
Making a way-bill of my pages, , 
Counting my stanzas by my stages--- 
’'T wixt lays and re-lays no time lost— 
In short, in two words, writing post. 
My verses, I suspect, not ill 
Resembling the crazed vehicle 
(An old caléche, for which a villain 
Charged me sometwenty Naps at Milan) 
In which I wrote them—patched-up 
things, 
On weak, but rather casy, springs, 
Jingling along, with little in ‘em, 
And (where the road is not so rough, 
Or deep, or lofty, as to spin ’oi, ; 
Down precipices) safe enough.— 
Too ready to take fire, 1 own, 
And then, too, nearest a break-down ; 
But, for my comfort, hung so low, 
I haven't in falling, far to go,— 
With all this, light, and swift, and airy, 
And carrying (which is best of all) 
But httle for the Doganieri 
Of the Reviews to overhaul. 


Danico heroi, cum Bruso ipsum, intestin: extra- 
hens, immaniter torqueret, tunc enim novem 
carmina cecinit, etc.—-Bartholin. de causts ayn- 
tempt, mort. 

& Made of paper, twisted op like a fan or 
feather. Mme de Staél is hore alluded to, 

‘ m-house officers, 
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RHYMES 
EXTRACTL  , 
Geneva. 


View of the Luke of Geneva from the 
Jura.—Anzious to reach it before the 
Sun went down.—Obliged to proceed 
on Foot.—Alps.—Mont Blanc.—Effect 
of the Scene. 


Twas late—the sun had almost shone 
Ils last and best, when I ran on, 
Affxious to reavb that splendid view 
Before the day-beams quite withdrew ; 
And feeling as all feel, on first 
Approaching scenes whore, they are 
told? 
Such glories on their eyes shall burst 
As youthful bards in dreams behold. 
’T was distant yet, and, as [ ran, 
Full often was my wistful gazo 
Turned to the sun, who now began 
To call in all his outpost rays, 
And frm a denser march of light, 
Such as beseems a hero’s flight. 
Uh, how I wished for Joshua’s power, 
To stay the brightness of that hour! 
But no—the sun still less became, 
Diminished to a speck, as splendid 
And small as were those tongues of 


flame 
That on the Apostles’ heads de- 
scended ! 
‘Twas at this instant—while there 
. glowed 
This last, intensest gleam of light— 
Suddenly, through the opening road, 
‘Lhe valley burst upon my sight ! 
That glorious valley, with its lake, 
And Alps on Alps in clusters swell- 
ing, 
M ‘hte, and pure, and fit to make 
The ramparts of a Godhead’s dwell- 
ing! 


I stood entranced and mutc—as they 
Of Israel think the assembled world 

Will stand upon that awful day, 
When the Ark’s Light, aloft unfurled, 


Bate nbeenena. 
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Among the opening clouds shall shine, 
Divinity’s own radiant sign ! 
Mighty Mont Blanc! thou wert to me, 
hat minute, with thy brow in 
Heaven, 
As sure a sign of Deity 
As c’er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destined yet 
To live my life twice o’er again, 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget— 
The ecstasy that thrilled me then ! 


*T was all that consciousness of powcr, 
And hfe, beyond this mortal hour, — 
Those mountings of the soul within 
At thoughts of Heaven—as birds begin 
By instinct in the cage to rise, 
xen near their time for change of 
skies— 
That proud assurance of our claim 
To rank among the Sons of Light, 
Mingled with shame — oh, bittcr 
shame !— 
At having risked that splendid right, 
For aught that earth, through all its 
range 
Of glories, offers in exchange ! 
"Twas all this, at the instant brought, 
Like breaking sunshine, o’er my 
thought— 
"T'was all this, kindled to a glow 
Of sacred zeal, which, could it shine 
Thus purely ever, man might grow, 
Even upon earth, a thing divine, 
And be once more the creature made 
Towalk unstained the Elysian shade! 


No—never shall I lose the trace 
Of what I’ve felt in this bright place. 
And should my spirit’s hope grow weak ; 
Should I, oh God! eer doubt thy 
power, 
This mighty scene again I'll seck, 
At the same calm and glowing hour, 
And here, at the sublimest shrine 
That Nature ever reared tu Thee, 
Rekindle all that hope divine, 
And feel my immortality ! 





1 Between Vatiay and Gex, 
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EXTRACT II, 
Venice, 


The Fall of Venice not to be lamented.— 
Former Glory. — Expedition against 
Constantinople. — Giustiniants. — Re- 
public. — Characteristics of the old 
Government.—Golden Book.— Brazen 
Mouths. —Spies.—Dungeons.— Present 
Desolation 


Maven not for Venice—let her rest 
In ruin, ’mong those States unblessed, 
Beneath whose guilded hoofs of pride, 
Where'er they trampled, Freedom died. 
No—let us keep our tears for them, 


Where’er they pine, whose fall hath 
be 


en 
Not from a blood-stained diadem, 
Lake that which decked this ocean- 
queen, 
But from high daring in the cause 
Of human Rights—the only good 
And blessed strife,in which man draws 
His powerful sword on land or flood. 


Mourn not for Venico—though her fall 
Be awful, as if Ocean’s wave 
Swept o’er her—she deserves it all, 
And Justice diac Bae o’er her grave. 
Thus perish every King and State 
That run the guilty race she ran, 
Strong but in fear, and only great 
By outrage against God and man ! 


True, her high spirit is at rest, 
And all those days of glory gone, 
When the world’s waters, east and west, 
Benet her white-winged commerce 
shone ; 
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* Under the Doge Michaeli, in 1171. 

2a famille entiére des Justiniani, une des 
plus illustres de Venise, voulut marcher toute 
entiére dans cette expedition: elle fournit cont 
combattans : c’était renouveler }’exemple d’une 
illustre famille de Rome; le mame matheor les 
attendait,— Mistovre de Veniae, par Daru. 

8 The celebrated Fra Paolo. The collection of 
maxims which this bold monk drew up, at the 
request of the Venetian Government, for the 
guidance of the Secret Inquisition of State, are so 
atrovious as to seem rather an over-chargcd 
satire upon despotiem, than a system of Fe cy 
seriously incwlcated, and but too readily and con- 
stantly pursved, 

$ Conduct of Vonice towards her allies and 
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When with her countless barks she went 
To meet the Orient Empire’s might, 

And the Giustinianis sent 
Theirehundred heroes to that fight.? 


Vanished are all her pomps, ’tis true, 
But mourn them not—for, vanished too 
(Thanks to that Power who, soon or late, 
Hurls to the dust the guilty Great) 
Are all the outrage, falsehood, fraud, 
The chains, the rapine, and the blood, 
That filled each spot, at home, abroad, 
Wherethe Republic’s standard stood ! 


Desolate Venice ! when I track 
Thy haughty course through centurics 
ac 1 
Thy ruthless power, obeyed but 
cursed, — 
The stern maclLinery of thy State, 
Which hatred would, like steam, have 
burst, 
sare stronger foar not chilled even 
ate ; 
Thy perfidy, still worse than aught 
Thy own unblushing Sarpi? taught, — 
Thy fricndship, which, o’er all heneath 
Its shadow, rained down dews of 
death,4— 
Thy Oligarchy’s Book of Gold, 
Shut against humble Virtue’s namo,’ 
But opened wide for slaves who sold 
Their native land to thee and 
shame,° 
Thy all-pervading host of spies, 
Watching o’er every glance and 
breath, 
Till men looked in each other’s eyes, 
To read their chance of life or death, — 
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 maliiteneal 


cepenaenciess particularly to unfortunate Padua, 
— Fate of Francesco Carrara, for which see Darn, 


vol.ii. p. 141, 

5 ‘SA s eepten des trente citadins admis an 
grand conseil pendant Ja guerre de Chiozzi, il 
n’cst pas. arrivé une seule fois que les talens 
ou les services aient paru a cotte noblesse 
orgucillcuse des titres suffisans pour s’asscoir 
avee clle”’—Duru, ; 

6 Among thogso admitted to the honour of 
peat inseribed in the Libro d’Gro were somo 
familics of Brescia, Treviso, and other places, 
whoso only claim to that distinction was the 
zen} with which they prostrated themselves and 
thei: country at the foct of the republic, 
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Thy laws, that made a mart of blood, 


d legalized the assassin’s knife,1— 


Thy sunless cells beneath the flood, 
And racks, and leads? that burn out 
e 5 


When I review all this, and see 
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Let me,a moment, think what thou- 
sands live 

O’er the wide earth this instant, who 
would give, 

,Gladly, whole sleepless nights to bend 

the brow 


What thou art sunk and crushed to Over these precious leaves, as I do 


now ; 
Kach harpy maxim, hatched Ly thee, 
Returned to rvost on thy own 
brow, — 
‘Thy Nobles towering once aloft, 
e Now sunk in chains—in chains, that 
have 
Not even that borrowed viace, which oft 
The master’s fame shedso’er the slay ec, 
But ar@as mean as e’er were given, 
To stiffnecked Pride by angry 
Heaven — 
I feel the moral vengeance swect, 
And, snuling o’er the wreck, repeat-- 
‘Thus perish every King and State, 


That tread the steps which Venice 


grod, 
Strong but in fear, and only great 
By outrage against man and God !’ 


S anEiReE ainenename 


EXTRACT IIT. 
Venice. 
33 Memoirs, written by him- 


L—d B 





self.—Reflections, when about to read 


them. 


LET me, » moment—ere with fear and 


ope 
Of gloomy, glorious things, these leaves 
ope— 
Ag one, in fairy tale, to whom the key 
Of some enchanter’s secret halls 1s 
given, 
Doubts, while he enters, slowly, trem- 
blingly, 
If ho shall meet with shapes from 
hell or heaven— 


_' By the infamous statutes of the State Inquisi- 

tion apt only was assassination recognised as a 
regular mode of punishment, hut this secret 
power over life was delegated to their minions at 
& distance, with nearly as much facility as a 
licence is given under the game laws of England. 
The only restriction seems to have been the 
necessity of applying for a new certificate after 
every individual exercise of the power, 


now. 
‘How all who know—and where is he 
| unknown ? 
!'To what far region have his songs not 
flown, 
Like Psaphon‘s birds,+ speaking their 
master’s name 
| [un every language syllabled by Fane ?— 
How all, who've felt the various spells 
combined 
Within the circle of that splendid mind, 
| Like powers, derived from many a star, 
and met 
Together in some wondrous amulet, 
Would burn to know when first the 
light awoke 
In his young soul,—and if the gleama 
that broke 
'¥rom that Aurora of his genius, raised 
More bliss or pain in those on whom 
they blazed— 
t Wowld love to trace the unfolding of 
that power, 
Which hath grown ampler, grander, 
every hour ; 
And feel, in watching o’er its first 
advance, 
As did the Egyptian traveller,’ when 
he stood 
By the young Nile, and fathomed with 
his lance 
The first smal] fountains of that 
mighty flood. 


They, too, who ’mid the scornful 


thoughts that dwell 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its 
streams, 


2 ‘Les prisons des plombs; c’est-a-dire ces 
fonrnaises ardentes qu’on avait distmbuées en 
petites cellules sous les tcrrasses gui couvrent le 
palais.’ Byron. 

4 Psaphon, in order to attract the attention of 
the world, taught multitudes of birds to speak 
his name, and then let them fly awny in various 
chectons whence the proverb, Psaphonis even 

uce, 
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As if the Star of Bitterness which fell 
On earth of old, and touched them 

with its beams, 

Can track a spirit, which, though driven 
to hate, 

From Nature’s hands came kind, affec- 
tionate ; 

And which, even now, struck as it is 
with blight, 

Comes out, at times, in love’s own 
native light— 

How gladly all, who’ve watched these! 
strugyuling rays 

Of = SHERE ruined spirit through his 
a 


8, 
Would. here inquire, az from his own; 


frank lips, 
What desolating grief, what wrongs 
had driven 
That noble nature into cold cclipse— 
Like some fair orb that, once a sun 


in Heaven, 

And born, not only to surprise, hut 
cheer 

With warmth and lustre all within its | 
sphere, 

Is now so quenched, that, of its 


grandeur, lasts 
Nought butthe wide cold shadow which 
it casts ! 


Eventful volume! whatsoe’erthe change 
Of scene and clime—the adventures, 
bold and strange— 
The ia but too frankly 
toll— 
The loves, the feuds thy pages may 
unfold ; 
lf truth with half so prompt a hand 
unlocks 
His virtues as his failings, we shall 
i 
The record there of friendships, held 
like rocks, 
And enmities, likesun-touched snow, 
resigned— 
Of fealty, cherished without change or 


chil], 
In those who served him young, and 
serve him atill— 
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Of generous aid, given with that noise- 
less art 

Which wakes not pride, to many 
wounded heart— 

Of acts—but, no—not from himsolf 
must aught 

Of the bright features of his life be 
sought. 

While they who court the world, like 
Milton’s cloud,? 

‘Turn forth their silver lining’ on the 
crowd, 


'This gifted Being wraps himself in 


night, 
And, keeping all that softens, and 
adorns, 
And gilds his social nature, hid from 
sight, 
Turns but its darkness on a world he 
SCOTnSA, 


EXTRACT IV, 
Venice. 
The English to be met with everywhere.— 
Alps and Threadneedle Strect.—The 
Simplon and the Stocks.—Rage for 
Travelling. — Blue Stockings among the 
Wuhabecs.— Parasols and Pyramids. 
—Mrs. Hopkins and the Wall of China, 


AnD is there then no earthly place 
Where we can rest, in dream Elysian, 
Without some cursed, round English 


ce, 
Popping wp near, to break the vision? 


"Mid northern lakes, ‘mid southean 
vines, 
Unholy cita we're doomed to meet; 
Nor highest Alps nor Apennines 
Aresacred from Threadneedle Street! 


| If up the Simplon’s path we wind, 


Fancying we leave this world behind, 

Such pleasant sounds salute one’s ear 

an Baddish news from ’Change, my 
ear— 


: he pandas (BOEw curse this ugly 
ill !) 
Arelowering fast— (what! higher still ?) 


1¢ Did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?’—Comne, 
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And—(zooks, we're mounting up to That feeling which, after long years 
heavea !)— ; are gone by, 

Will soon be down to sixty-seven.’ Remains like a portrait we've sat for 

Go where we may, rest where we will, ee y ie though the flush of th 

Eternal ears ae ara pe | Gplones may ty 7 

The trash of Almack’sor Flest-Ditch— phe features still live in their first 

And scarce a pin’s head difference smiling truth ; 


which— 
Mixes, though even to Greece we run, | That union, where all that in Woman 


With every rill from Helicon ! is kind, ; 
And, if this rage for travelling lasts, With all that in man most en- 
If Cockneys, of all sects and castes, | noblingly towers, 
*Uld maidens, aldermen, and squires, ; Grow wreathed imto one—like the 
Wit leave their puddings and coal fires, ' coluinn, combined 
To gape at things in foreign lands Of the strenyth of the shaft and the 
Die ons abe understands— capital’s flowers. 
ues desert their cotcrics, ee . 5 
To show off ’mong the Wahabees— ool aba ly WARHOREY YS) HAVES: 
If neither sex nor age controls, By th - ‘Arno. the. Po: bvall Lalwe 
Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids | eee , OY y 
Young ladies, with pink parasols, Of this heart-wedded love, so delicious 
To glide among the pyramids! — doch age ‘ 
Why, then, farewell all hope to find Not ahushand hath even one glimpse 
A Spot that’s free from London-kind ! jetiegnies or 


Who kuows, if to the West we roam, 
But we may find some Blue ‘at home But it 7s not this only—born, full of 


Among the Blocks of Carolina— the light 
Or, flying to the Eastward, sce Of a sun, from whose fount tho 
Some Mrs. Hopkins, taking tea luxuriant festoons 


And toust upon the Wall of China! Of these Mra ul valleys drink lustre 
so bright, 

That, Inside him, our suns of the 
north are but moons ! 


Florence. We might fancy, at Icast, like their 


EXTRACT V. 


No—'tis not the region where love's to | chinate they burned, 
be found— And that love, though unused, in 
They have bosoms that sigh, they | this region of spring, 
have glances that rove, _ | Tobe thus toa tame Househ ld Deity 
They have language a Sappho’s own lip turned, 
might resound, ~!| Would yet be all soul, when abroad 
When she warbled her best—but on the wing. 


‘ thing like Love. 
they’ve nothing like Love And there may be, there ave those ex: 


Nor is it that sentiment only they want, plosions ot heart, 
Which Heaven for the pure andthe! Which burst, when the senses have 





tranquil hath made— fist caught the flame ; 
Catm, wedded affection, that home- Such tits ot the blood as those « limates 
rooted plant, impart, 
Which sweetens seclusion,and smiles) Where Love is a sunstroke that 
in the shade ; maddens the trame. 


Vit was pink epencers, I believe, that the imagination of the French traveller conjured up. 
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But that Passion, which springs in the 
depth of the soul, 
Whose beginnings are virginly pure 
as the source 
Of some mountainous rivulet, destined 
to roll 
As a torrent, ere long, losing peace in 
its course— 


A course, to which Modesty’s struggle 
but lends 
A more headlong descent, without 
chance of recall; 


But which Modesty even to the lost 


edge attends, 
And, at length, throws a halo of tears 
round its fall ! 


This exquisite Passion—ay, exquisite, 
even 
In the ruin its madness too often hath 
inade, 
As it keeps, even then, a bright trace 
of the heaven, 
The heaven of Virtue, from which it 
has strayed— 


This entireness of love, which can only 
be found 
Where Woman, like something that's 
holy, watched over, 
And fenced, from her childhood, with 
purity round, 
Comes, body and soul, fresh as Spring, 
to a lover ! 


Where not an eye answers, where nota 
hand. presses, 
Till spirit with spirit in sympathy 
move ; 
And the Senses, asleep in their sacred 
recesses, 
Can only be reached through the 
Temple of Love ' 


This perfection of Passion—how can it 
be found, 
Where the mysteries Nature hath 
hung round the tie 
By which souls are together attracted 
and hound, 
Are laid open, for ever, to heart, ear, 
and eye— 
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Where nought of those innocent doubts 
can exist, 
That ignorance, even than knowledge 
more bright, 
Which circles the young, like the 
moru’s sunny mist, 
And curtains them round in their 
own native light— 


Where Experience leaves nothing for 
Love to reveal, 
Or for Fancy, in visions, to gleam 
o’er the thought. 
But the truths which alone we would 
die to conceal 
From the maiden’s young heart, arg 
the only ones taught— 


Oh no—’tis not here, howsoever we'ro 
given, 
Whether purely to Hymen’s one 
planet we pray, 
Or adore, hke Sabwans, each light of 
Love’s heaven, 
Here is not the region to fix or ita 
stray ; 


For, faithless in wedlock, in gallantry 
rYO88, 
Without honour to guard, or reserve 
to restrain, 
What have they a husband can mourn 
as a loss?—~ 
What have they a lover can prize as 
a gain ? 


EXTRACT VT. 
Rome. 
Reflections on reading Du Cerceaus 
Account of the Conspiracy of Rienzi in 
1347.—The Meeting of the Conspirators 
on the night of the 19th of May.— 
Their Proceasion in the Morning to the 
Capitol. —Rienzi’s Speech. 
’TWAS a proud moment~—even to heat: 
the words 
Of Truth and Freedom ’mid thaze 
temples breathed, 
And see once more, the Forum shine 
with swords, 
In the Republic's sacred name un- 
sheathed— 
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That glimpse, that vision of a brighter 
y 
nee his dear Rome, must toa Roman 


e, 
short as it was, worth ages past away 
In the dull lapse of hopeless slavery. 
‘Twas ona night of May—beneath that 
moon 
Which had through many an age seen 
Time untune 
The pee of this Great Empire, till it 
¢ 
Irom his rude hands, a broken, silent 
shell— 
The sound of the church clock,! near 
Adrian s Tomh, 
Summoned the warriors, who had risen 
for Rome, 
To meet unarmed, with naught to 
watch them there 
But God’s own eye, and pass the night 
in prayer. 
Holy beginning of a holy cause, 
en heroes, girt for Freedom’s com- 
bat, pause 
Before high Heaven, and, humble in 
their might, 
Yall down its blessing on that awful 


fight. 


At dawn, in arms, went forth the 
patriot band, 

And as the breeze, fresh from the Tiber, 

 _tanned 

Their gilded gonfalons, all eyes could 
see 

The palm-tree there, the sword, the 
keys of Heaven— 

a ti of the justice, peace, and liberty, 
hat were to bless them when their 
chains were riven. 

On to the Capitol the pageant moved, 

While many a Shade of other times, 
that still 

Around that grave of grandeur sighing 
roved, 

Hung o’er their footsteps up the 
Sacred Hill, 


Sepraprecemee 








TItis not easy to discover what church is 
meant by Du Cerceau here: ‘11 fit crier dans les 
rues de xome, & son de trompe, que chacun eftt & 
sé trouver, sans armes, la nuit du lendemain, 
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pnd heen its mournful echoes, as the 


ast 

High-minded heirs of the Republic 
passed. 

"Twas then that thou, their Tribune 
(name which brought 

Dreams of lost glory to each patriot’s 
thought), 

Didst, on a spirit Rome in vain shall 
see 

To call up in her sons again, thus 
speak: — 


‘Romans! look round you—on this 
sacred place 
There once stood shrines, and gods, 
and god-like men— 
What see you now ? what solitary trace 
Is left of all that made Rome's glory 
then ? 
The shrines are sunk, the Sacred Mount 
bereft 
Even its name—and nothing now 
remains 
But the deep memory of that glory, 
left 
To whet our pangs and aggravate our 
chains ! 
But shall this be ?—our sun and sky 
the same, 
Treading the very soil our fathers 
trod, 
What withering curse hath fallen on 
soul and frame, 
What, visitation hath there come 
from God, 
To blast our strength and rot us into 
slaves, ; 
Here, on our great forefathers’ glorious 


graves ? ; 
It cannot be—rise up, ye Mighty 
Dead, 
If we, the living, are too weak to 
crush 
These tyrant priests, that o'er your 


empire tread, 
Til] all but Romans at Rome's tame- 


ness blush ! 
nn enmemnnnnmaneammael 


dix-neaviéme, dans }'’église du chAteau de Saint- 
Ange au son de lacloche, afin de pourvoir au Bon 
+ 
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‘Happy Palmyra! in thy desert domes, 
Where only date-trees sigh and 
serpents hiss ; 
And thou, whose pillars are but silent 
homes 
For the stork’s brood, superb Per- 
sepolis ! 
Thrice happy both that your extin- 
guished race 
Wave left no embcrs—no half-living 
trace— 
No slaves, to crawl around the once 
proud spot, 
Till past 1enown in present shame’s 
foryot ; 
While Rome, the Queen of all, whose 
very wrecks, 
lf lone and lifeless through a desert 
hurled, 
Would wear more true magnificence 
than decks 
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Rut this is past—too long have lordly 
priests 
And priestly lords led us, with all 
our pride 
Withering aboutus, likedevoted beasts, 
Prsaber to the shrine, with faded 
garlands tied. 
*Tis o'er—the dawn of our deliverance 
breaks ! 
Up from his slecp of centuries awakes 
The Genius of the Old Republic, free 
As first he stood, 1m chainless majesty, 
And sends his voice through ages yet 


to come, 
Proclaiming Rome, Rome, Rome 
Eternal Rome ? 
EXTRACT VII. 
Rome. 


The assembled thrones of all the! 
existing world— | Mary Magd alen.~-Her Story.— Numerors 
Rome, Rome alone, is haunted, stained, | Per turcsof her.— Corregguo —Guido.— 


and cursed, 
Through every spot her princely 
Tiber laves, 
By living human things—the deadliest, 
worst, 
This earth engenders—tyrants and 
their slaves ! 
And we!—oh shame !—we, who have 
pondered o’er 
The patriot’s lesson and the poet’s Jay; 
-llave mounted up the streams of 
ancieut lore, 
Tracking our country’s glories all the 
way— 
fiven - have tamely, basely kissed the 
round 
Before that Papal Power, that Ghost 
of Her, 
The World’s {mpcrial Mistress—sitting, 
crowned 
And ghastly, on her mouldering 
sepulchre ! 


~ 





1 The fine Canzone of Petrarch, beginnin 
‘Spirto gentil,’ is suppored, by Voltaire aon 
others, to have been addressed to Rienzi; but 
there fs much more evidence of its having been 
Written, as Ginguené asserts, to the young 
Stephen Colonna, on his being created a Senator 
ofKome. That Petrarch, however, waa filled with 


Raphel, ete —Canova's two exquisilc 
Statues. —The Somariwa Magdulen.— 
Chantrey’s Adimiretion of Canova’s 
Worke. 


No wonder, Mary, that thy story 

Touches all hearts ; for there we sec 
The soul’s corruption and 118 glory, 

Its death and hfe, combmed in thee, 
Fiom the first moment, when we find 

Thy spirit, haunted by a swarm 
Of dark desires, which had enshrined 

Themsclves, like demons, in thy form, 
Till when, by touch of Heaven set free, 

Thou cam’st, with those bright locks 

of gold 
(So oft the gaze of Bethany), 

And, covering in their precious fold 
Thy Saviour’s fect, did shed such tears 
As paid, each drop, the sins of years !— 
Thenceon, through allthy course of love 

To Him, thy Heavenly Master,—Him 


high and patriotic hopes by the first measures of 
this extraordimary man, appears from one of his 
letters, quoted by Du Cerceau, where he says 
* Pour tout dire, en un mot, j‘atteste, non comma 
lecteur, mais comme témoin oculaire, qu il nous 
& ramené la justice, la paix, Ja bonne fol, la 
sécurité, ot toutesles autres vestiges del’éged'or, 
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Whose bitter death-cup from above, 
Had yet this sweetening round the 
brim, 
That woman’s faith and love stood fast 
And fearless by Him to the last ! 
Till—blessed reward for truth like 
thine !— 
Thou wert, of all, the chosen one, 
Before whose eyes that Face Divine, 
Whien risen from the dead, first shone, 
@ That thou mightst sce how, like acloud, 
Had passed away its mortal shroud, 
And make that bright revealment 
known 
To hearts less trusting than thy own— 
All ig affecting, cheering, grand ; 
The kindliest record ever piven, 
Liven under God's own kindly hand, 
Of what Repentance wins from 
Heaven ! 


No wonder, Mary, that thy face, 
In all its touching light of tears, 
Shpuld meet us in cach holy place, 
Where Man before his God appears, 
Hopeless—were he not taught to sce 
All hope in Him who pardoned thee ! 
No wonder that the painter's skull 
Should oft have triumphed in the 
power 
Of kecping thee most lovely still 
Throughout thy sorrow’s bitterest 
hour— 
That soft Correggio should diffuse 
His melting shadows round thy form; ' 
That Guido’s pale unearthly hues 
Should, in portraying thee, grow 
warm ; 
That ali—from the ideal, grand, 
Tnimitable Roman hand, 

Down to the small, enamelling touch 
Of smooth Carlino—should delight 
In picturing her who ‘loved so much,’ 

nd was, in spite of sin, so bright ! 
But, Mary, ’mong the hest essays 
Of Genius and of Art to raise 
Agemblance of those weeping eyes — 
A vision, worthy of the sphere 


1 This statue isone of the last works of Canova, 
and was not yet in marble when I left Rome. 
The other, which seems to prove, in contradiction 
to very gt authority, that expression of the 
intensest kind ig fully within the sphere of 
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aby faith has given thee in the skies, 

nd in the hearts of all men here— 

Not one hath equalled, hath come nigh 
Canova’s fancy; oh, not one 

Hath made thee feel, and live, and die 
In tears away, as he hath done, 

In those bright images, more bright 

With true expression’s breathing light 

Than ever yet beneath the stroke 

Of chisel into life awoke ! 

The one,’ portraying what thou wert 
In thy first grief, while yet the flower 

Of those young beautics was unburt 
By sorrow’s slow consuming power, 

And mingling carth’s luxurious grace 
With Heaycn’s subliming thoughts 

80 well, 

We gaze, and know not in which place 

Such beauty most was formed to 
dwell !~ 

The other, as thou lookedst when years 

Of fasting, penitence, and tears 

Had worn thee down—and ne'er did Art 
With half such mental power express 

The ruin which a breaking heart 
Spreads, by degrees, o’er loveliness ! 

Those wasted arms, that keep the trace, 

Even now, of all their youthful grace— 


| Those tresses, of thy charms the last 


Whose pride forsook thee, wildly cast— 
Those features, even in fading worth 
The freshest smiles to others given, 
And those sunk eyes, that see not earth, 
But whose last looks are full of 
Heaven ! 


Wonderful artist ! praise like mine— 
ee springing from a soul that 
feels 
Deep worship of those works divine, 
here Genius all his light revealsa— 
Is little to the words that came 
From him, thy peer in art and fame, 
Whom I have known, by day, by night, 
Hang o’er thy marble with delight, 
And, while his lingering hand would 
steal 
O’er every grace the taper’s rays,* 


sculpture, was executed many years ago, and is 

in the possession of the Count Somariva, at Paris. 
2 Canova always shows hie fine statue, tic 

Venere Vincitrice, by the light of a small candle. 
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Give thee, with all the generous zeal 
Such master-spirits only feel, 
That best of fame—a rival’s praise! 


EXTRACT VIL 


Les Charmettes. 

A Visit to the House where Rousscer 
lived with Madame de Warens,—Their 
Ménage.—Its Grossness.—Claude Anet. 
—Reverence with which the Spot is row 
visited —Absurdity of this blind De- 
votion to Fame.—Feelings excited by 
the Beauty and Seclusion of the Scene. 
—Disturbed by its Associations wath 
Rousseau’'s History.—Impostures of 
Men of Genius. — Their Powrr of 
mimicking ull the best Feelinys, Lor, 
Independence, etc. 


STRANGE power of Genius, that can 
throw 

O’er all that’s vicious, weak, and low, 

Such magic lights, such rainbow dyes, 

As dazzle even the steadiest eyes! 


‘Tis too absurd— ’tis weakness. shame, 
This low prostration before Fame - 
This casting down beneath the car 
Of idols, whatsoe’er they are, 

Life’s purest, holiest decencies, 

To be careered o'er, as they please. 
No—let triumphant Genius have 
All that his lofticst wish can crave 
If he be worshipped, let it he 

, For attributes, his noblest, first— 
Not with that base idolotry, 


Which sanctilies his last and worst. | 


1 may be cold—may want that glow 


Of high romance, which hardy should | 


know; 
That holy homage, wich is felt 
In treading where the yvreat have 
dwelt— 
This reverence, whatsoe’er it he, 
I fear, 1 feel, ] have it not, 
For here, at this still hour, tu me 
The charms of this delightful spot— 
Its calm seclusion from the throng, 
From allthe heart would fain forget—- 
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This narrow valley, and the song 
Of its small murmuring rivulet — 
The flitting to and fro of birds, 
Tranquil and tame as they were once 
lu Eden, ere the startling words 
Of nan disturbed their orisons !— 
Those little, shadowy paths, that wind 
Up the hill-side, with fruit-trees lined, 
And lighted only by the breaks 
The gay wind in the foliage makes, 
Or vistas here and there, that ope 
Through weeping willows, lke the 
snatches 
Of far-off scenes of light, which Hope, 
Even through the shade of sadness, 
catches !— 
All this, which—could I once but lose 
The memory of those vulyar ties, 
Whose grossness all the heavenlic+t 
hnes 
Of Genius can no more disguise, 
Than the sun’s beams van do awa 
The filth of fens o’er which they play— 
This scene, which would have fillet: mz 
beat 
With thoughts of all that happiest 


Is 
Of Love, where self hath only part, 
As echoing back another's bliss— 
Of solitude, secure and swect, 
Beneath whose shade the Virtues meet; 
Which, while it shelters, never chills 
Our sympathies with human woe, 
But keeps them, hhe sequestered rills, 
Purer and fresher in their How— 
Of happy days, that share their beam 
"Th wixtquict mith and w ise employ— 
Of tranquil nights, that give im anus 
Themoonlight ofthe nurning’s joy !— 
All this my heart could dwell on here, 
But for those hateful memories near, 
Those sordid truths, that cross the trach 
Of cach swect thought, and drive them 
back 
Full into all the mire. and strife, 
And vanities of that inan’s life, 
Who, more than all that e’er have 
lowed 
With Fancy’s flame (and it was his, 
If ever given to mortal) showed 
What an impostor Genius is— 
How with that strong, mimetic art, 
Which is its life and soul, it takes 
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All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels, itself, one throb 1t wakes— 
How like a gem 1ts bght may smilc 
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| How all, in short, that makes the boast 


Of their false tongues, they want the 


most ; 
O’er the dark path, by mortals trod, And while, with Freedom on their lips, 


Itself as mean a worm, the while, 
As crawls along the sullying sod — 
What sensibility may fall 
From its false lip, what plans to 
bless 


While home, friends, kindred, country, | 
all 


Lie waste beneath its yclfishness— 
ow, with the pencil hardly dry 
From colouring up such scenes of 
love 
And peauty, as make young hearts 
sigh, 


And dicam, and think through! 


Heaven they rove, 
They, who can thus describe and move, 
The very workers of these charmsy, 
Nor seek, nor ask a Heaven, above 
Some Maman’s or Theicsa’s arin ! 


Sounding her timbrels, to set free 
This bright world, labouring in the 
eclipse 
Of priestcraft and of slavery, 
They may, themselves, be slaves as low 
As ever lord or patron made, 
To blossom in his smile, or grow, 
Takestunted brushwood, in hisshade ! 


Out on the craft—I'd rather be 
One of those hinds that round mc 
tread, 
With just enough of sense to see 
The noon-day sun that’s o’er my head, 


Than thus, with ligh-built genius 


cursed, 
That hath no heart for its foundation, 
Be all, at once, that’s brightest—worst— 
Sublimest—meanest in creation ! 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


OF VARIOUS DATES. 


LINES 
ON Tiw DEATH OF MR, F—R—V—t. 


In the dirge we sung o'er him no censure was heard, 
Unembittered and free did the tear-droyp descend ; 

We forgot in that hour how the statesman had erred, ' 
And wept, for the husband, the father and friend. 


Oh ! proud was the meed his integrity won, 
And generous indeed were the tears that we shed, 
When in grief we forgot all the ill he had done, 
And, though wronged by him living, bewailed him when dead. 


¢ 


Even now, if one harsher emotion intrude, 
"Tis to wish he had chosen some lowlier state— 
Had known what he was, and, content to be good, 
Had ne’er for our ruin aspired to be great. 


So, left through their own little orbit to move, 
His years might have rolled inoffensive away ; 

His children inight still have been blessed with his love, 
And England would ne’cr have been cursed with his sway. 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF SH-~-R—D-—N. 
Principibus placuisse viris.—Zfor. 


Yes, grief will have way—but the fast-falling tear 
Shall be esate with deep execrations on those 
‘Who could bask in that spirit’s meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close :— 


Whose vanity flew round him only while fed 

By the odour his fame in its summer-time gave; 
Whose vanity now, with quick scent for the dead, 

Like the ghole of the East, comes to feed at his grave 


Oh ! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow 
And spirits so mean in the great and high-born ; 
To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died—friendless and lorn ! 
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How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of one whom they shunned in his sickness and surrew ! 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow ! 


And thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s dreain, 
Incuherent and gross, even grosser had passed, 

Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving bean 
Whick his friendship and wit o’er ‘iy nothingne’s cast : 


No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thec 
With milhons to heap upon fuppery’s shrine ;— 
No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 
Though this would make Europe's whole opulence mine ;~ 


Would I suffer what—even in the heart that thou hast, 
All mean as it is—must have consciously burned, 

When the pittance, which shame had wrung from thee at last, 
And which fuund all his wants at an end, was returned !2 


Was this, then, the fate ’—future ages will say, 
When some names shall live but in Instory’s curse ; 
When Truth will be heard, and these lords of a day 
Be forgotten as fools, or remembered as worse— 


‘Was this, then, the fate of that high-gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 
The orator—dramatist—minstrel,—who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, aud was mastcr of all! 


‘Whose mind was an essence, compounded with art 

From the finest and best of all other men’s powers - 
Who ruled, hke a wizard, tle world of the heart, 

And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers 


‘Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 
Played round every subject, and shone as it playea— 
Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as eee 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade ; 


‘Whose cloquencc—brightening whatever it tried, 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave— 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave !’ 


Yes—such was the man, and so wretched his fate ;- 
And thus, sooncr or later, shall all have to grieve, 

Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams of the Creat, 
And expect "twill return to refresh them at eve! 


In the woods of the North there are insects that prey 
On the brain of the elk till his very last sigh ;* 

Oh, Genius! thy patrons, more cruel than they, __ 
First fecd on thy brains, and then leave thee to die: 


*The sum was two hundred pounds—ofered eccting 2 elk, there were found in its head some 
when Sh—r—d—n could no longer take any | /arge fies, with its brain almost eaten away by 
sustenance, and declined for him by his friends. | them,.—History of Poland, 

* Naturalists have observed that, upon dis- 
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LINES 


WRITTEN ON HEARING THAT THE AUSTRIANS HAD ENTERED NAPLES, 
Carbone Notati! 


Ayv—down to the dust with them, slaves as they are— 
From this hour, let the blood in their dastardly veins, 
That shrunk at the first tonch of Liberty’s war, 
Be sucked out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains ! 


On, on, like a cloud, through their beautiful vales, 
Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o’er— 
Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails 
From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison their shore ! 


Let their fate be a mock-word—let men of all lands 
Laugh out, with a scorn that shall ring to the poles, 
en each sword that the cowards let fall from their hands 
Shall be forged into fetters to enter their souls ! 


And decp and more deep as the iron is driven, 
Base slaves ! may the whet of their agony be, 
To think —as the damned haply think of that heaven 
They had once 1n their reach—that they might have been frce ! 


Shame, shame, when there was not a bosum, whose heat 
Ever rose o’er the ZERO of — ’s heart, 

That did not, ike echo, your war-hymn repeat, 
And send all its prayers with your liberty’s start- 


When the world stood in hope—when a spirit, that breathed 
The fresh air of the olden time, whispered about, 

And the swords of all Italy, half-way unsheathed, 
But waited one conquering cry to flash out ! 


When around you, the shades of your mighty in fume, 
Filicajas and Petrarchs, seemed bursting to view, 

And their words and their warnings—like tongues of bright flame 
Over Freedom’s apostles—fell kindling on you! 


Good God! that in such a proud moment of life, 
Worth the history of ages—when, had you but hurled 
One bolt at your bloody invader, that strife 
Between freemen and tyrants had spread through the world— 


That then—oh disgrace upon manhood ! even then, 
You should falter, should cling to your pinta breath, 
Cower down into beasts, when you might have stood men, , 
And prefer the slave’s life of damnation to death ! 


It is strange—it is dreadful ;—shout, tyranny, shout, 
Through your dungeons and palaces, ‘Freedom is o’er !’== 
If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out, 
And return to your empire of darkness once more. 
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For if such are the braggarts that claim to be free, 
Come, Despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss— 
Far nobler to live the brute bondman of thee, 
Than to sully even chains by a struggle like this ! 
Paris, 1821, 


er 
~f 
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TO LADY HOLLAND. 
ON NAPOLEON’S LEGACY OF A SNUFF-BOX. 


Girt of the Hero, on his dying day, 

To her, whose pity watch’d, for ever nigh ; 
Oh ! could he sce the proud, the happy ray, 

This relic ights up in her generous eye, 
Sighing, he’d feel how easy ’tis to pay 

A friendship all his kingdome could not buy, 
Paris, July, 18231. 


Ce eeneteee. * oaene 
ROMANCE. 


I WAVE a story of two lovers, filled 
With all the pure romance, the blissful sadness, 
And the sad, doubtful bliss, that ever thrilled 
Two young and longing hearts in that sweet madness ; 
But where to choose the locale of my vision 
In this wide, vulgar world—what real spot 
Can be found out, sufficiently Elysian 
For two such perfect lovers, 1 know vot, 


Oh for some fair Formosa, such as he 

The young Jew' fables of, in th’ Indian Sea 

By nothing but its name of beauty known, 

And which Queen Fancy might make all her own, 
Her fairy kingdom—take its people, lands, 

And tenements into her own bright hands, 

And make at least, one earthly corner fit 

For Love to dwell in—pure and exquisite ! 


EPILOGUE 
TO THE TRAGEDY OF INA. 


Last night, as lonely o’er my fire I sat, 
Thinking of cues, starts, exits, and—all that, 
And wondering much what little knavish sprite 
Had put it first in women’s heads to write :-— 
Sudden I saw, as in some witching dream, 

A bright-blue glory round my bookcase beam, 





! Pealmanazar, 


vba t 
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From whose quick-opening folds of azure light 

Out flew a tiny form, as small and bright 

As Puck the Fairy, when he pops his head 

Some sunny morning, from a violet bed. 

‘Bless me !’ I starting cried, ‘what imp are you?’ 
‘A small he-devil, Ma’am—my name Bas Bleu— 
A bookish sprite, much given to routs and reading ; 
Tis I who teach your spinsters of ei breeding 
The reigning taste in chemistry and caps, 

The last new bounds of tuckers and of maps, 

And, when the waltz has twirled her giddy brain, 
With metaphysics twirl it back again !’ 


I viewed him, as he spoke—his hose were blue, 

His wings—the covers of the last Review— 

Cerulean, bordered with a jaundice hue, 

And tinselled gaily o’er, for evening wear, 

Till the next quarter brings a new-fledged pair. 

‘Inspired by me-——(pursued this waggish Fairy)— 

That best of wives and Sapphos, Lady Mary, 

Votary alike of Crispin and the Muse, 

Makes her own splay-foot epigrams and shoes. 

For me the eyes of young Camilla shine, 

And mingle Love’s blue brilliances with mine : - 
For me she sits apart, from coxcombs shrinking, 

Looks wise —tho pretty soul—and thinks she’s thinking. 

By my advico Miss Indigo attends 

Lectures on Memory, and assures her friends, 

“*’Pon honour !—(mémics)—nothing can surpass the plan 

Of that professor—(irying to recollect)—psha ! that memory-manu— 
That—what’s his name ?--him I attended lately— 

’Pon honour, he improved my memory greatly.” ’ 


Here, curtseying low, I asked the bluc-legged sprite 
What share he had in this our play to-night. 

‘Nay, there —(he cried)—there I am guiltless quite— 
What! choose a heroine from that Gothic time, 

When no one waltzed, and none but monks could rhyme ; 
When lovely woman, all unschooled and wild, 

Blushed without art, and without culture smied— 
Simple as flowers, while yet wnclassed they shone, 

Ere Science called their brilliant world her own, 

Ranged the wild rosy things in learned orders, 

And filled with Creek the garden’s blushing borders ?— 
No, no—your gentle Inas will not do 

To-morrow evening, when the lights burn blue, 

I'll come—(pointing downwards)—you understand—till then adieu 


And has the sprite been here? No—jests apart— 
Howe’er man rules in acience and in art, 
The sphere of woman's glories is the heart. 
And, if our Muse have sketched with pencil true 
The wife—the mother—firm, yet gentle too— 
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Whose soul, bina up in ties 


Trembles, if touc 


=T 
~T 
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itself hath spun, 


ed in the remotest one ; 


Who loves—yet dares even Love himself disown, 
When honour’s broken shaft supports his throne, 
Tf such our Ina, she may scorn the evils, 

Dire as they aro, of Critics and—Blue Devils, 


THE SYLPH’S BALL. 


% SYLPH, as gay as ever sported 
er figure through the fields of air, 
By an old swarthy Gnomo was courted, 
And, strange to say, he won the fair. 


The annals of the oldest witch 
A pai so sorted could not show— 
But how refuse?—the Gnome was rich, 
The Rothschild of the world below ; 


And Sylphs, like other pretty creatures, 
Learn from their mammas to consider 
Love as an auctioneer of features, 
Who knocks them down to the best 
bidder. 


Hone she was taken to his mine— 
A palace, paved with diamonds all— 
And, proud as Lady Gnome to shine, 
Sent out her tickets for a ball. 


The lower world, of course, was there, 
And all the best; but of the upper 
The sprinkling was but shy and rare— 

A few old Sylphids who loved supper. 


As none yet knew the wondrous lamp 
Of Davy, that renowned Aladdin, 

And the Gnome’s halls exhaled a damp, 
Which accidents from fire were bad in; 


The chambers were supplied with light 


By many strange but safe devices :— 
Large fire-tlies, such as shine at night 
Among the Orient’sflowers andspices : 


Musical flint-mills—swiftly played 
By elfin hands—that, flashing round, 
Like®ome bright glancing minstrel maid, 
Gave out, at once, both light and 
sound ; 


Bologna-stones, that drink the sun ; 
And water from that Indian sea, 


Whosewaves at night like wild-firerun, 
Corked up in crystal carefully, 

Clow-worms, that round the tiny dishes, 
Like little lighthouses, were set up ; 

And pretty phosphorescent fishes, 
That by their own gay light were eat 


up. 


"Mong the few guests from Ether, came 
oe Sylph, whom Love we 
call— 
My Lady knew him but by name, 
My Lord, her husband, not at all. 


Some prudent Gnomes, ’tis said, ap: 
prised 
That he was coming, and uo doubt 
Alarmed about his torch, advised 
He should by all means be kept out. 


But others disapproved this plan, 
And, by his jlame though somewhat 
frighted, 
Thought Love too much a gentleman, 
, Imsuch a dangerous placc to light is 


However, there he was—and dancing 
With the fair Sylph, light as a 
feather : 
They looked like two young sunbeams, 
glancing, 
| Atdaybreak, down to earth together, 


And all had gone off safe and well, 
But for that plaguy torch—whose 
light. 
Thoug not yet kindled, who could tell 
How soon, how devilishly it might ? 


And so it chanced—which in those dark 
And fireless halls was quite amazing, 

Did we not know how small a spark 
Can set the torch of Love a-blazing. 
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Whether it came, when close entangled 
In the gay waltz, from her brighteyes, 

Or from the lucciole, that spangled 
Her locks of jet—is all surmise. 


Certain it is, the ethereal girl 
Did drop a spark, at some odd turn- 


ing, 
Which, by the waltz’s windy whirl, 
Was fanned up into actual burning. 


Oh for that lamp’s metallic gauze— 
That curtain of protecting wire— 

‘Yhich Davy delicately draws 
Around illicit, dangerous fire !— 


The wall he sets ’twixt flame aud air 
(Like that which barred youny 
Thisbe’s bliss), 
Through whose sinall holes this danger- 
ous pair 
May see cach other, but not kiss. 
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At first the torch looked rather bluely-— 
Asign, theysay, that no good boded— 
Then quick the gas became unruly, 
And, crack! the ballroom all ex- 
ploded. 


Sylphs, Guomes, and fiddlers, mixed 
together, 
With all their aunts, sons, cousins, 
nieces, 
Like butterflies, in stormy weather, 
Were blown—legs, wings, and tails— 
to pieces ! 


While, ‘mid these victims of the torch, 
The SyIph, alas ! too, bore her part— 
Found lying with a livid scorch, 
Ag if from lhghtning, o’er her heart ! 


‘Well done !' a laughing goblin said, 
Escaping from this gaseous strife ; 

“Tis not the first time Love has made 
A blow-up in connubial life.’ 


REMONSTRANCE. 


4FTER A CONVERSATION 


WITH LORD JOIN RUSSELL, IN WHICH HE ITli- 


-NTIMATED SOMF IDEA OF GIVING UP ALL POLITICAL PURSOITS. 


Waar ! ¢hou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name 
Thou, born of a Rurscell— whose instinct to run 

The accustomed career of thy sires, is the saine 
Ag the eaglet’s to soar with its cyes on the sun! 


Whose nobility comes to thee, stainped with a seal, 
Far, far more ennobling than monarch e’er sct ; 

With the blood of thy race offered up for the weal 
Of a nation that swears by that martyrdum yet ! 


Shalt thow be faint-hearted and turn from the strife, 
From the mighty arena where all that is grand, 

And devoted, and pure, and adorning in hfe, 
Is for high-thonghted spirits, like thinc, to command ? 


Oh no, never dream it—while good men despair 

Between tyrants and traitors, and timid men bow, 
Never think for an instant thy country can spare 

Such a light from her darkening horizon as thou ! 


ow ee eee 
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1 Partique dedére 
Cacula quisque suse, non pervementia contra,--Orid, 
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With a spirit as meek as the gentlest of those 

Who in life’s sunny valley lie sheltered and warm ; 
Yet bold and heroic as ever yet rose 

To the top cliffs of Fortune, and breasted her storm ; 


With an ardour for liberty, fresh as in youth, 
It first kindles the bard, and gives life to his lyre; 
Yet mellowed, even now, by that mildness of truth 
Which tempe1s, but chills not, the patriot fire ; 


With an eloquence—not like those rills from a height, 
Which sparkle and foam, and in vapour are o’er ; 

Dut a current that works out its way into light 
Through the filt’ring recesses of thought and of lore. 


Thus gifted, thou never canst sleep in the shade ; 
If the stirrings of genius, the music of fame, 

And the charms of thy cause have not power to persuade, 
Yet think how to freedom thow'rt pledged by thy name. 


Jake the houghs of that laurel, hy Delphi’s decree, 
Sct apart for the fane and its service divine, 

All the branches that spring from the old Russell tree, 
Are by Liberty claimed for the use of her shrine. 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 


‘My birth-day !—What a ditlerent But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
sound (pon unholy, earthly shrines -- 
That word had in my youthful cars! Of nursmy many a wrong desire— 
And how, cach time the day couxws | Of wandering after Love too far, 


round, And taking every nicteor fire 
Lesy and less white its mark appears! That crossed my pathway for his 
star ! 
When first our scanty years are told, All this it tells, and, could [ trace 
Jt seems lke pastime to grow old; The nnperfect picture o’er again, 


And, as youth counts the shining links With power to add, retouch, efface 
That time around him binds so fast, | The lights and shades, the joy and 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks pain, 
How hard that cham will press at | How little of the past would stay ! 


last. How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind 
Vain was the man, and falsc as vain, © Which hath been more than wealth 
Who said, ‘ were he ordained to run | to me; 
His long career of life again, sap lee inmy boyhood twined, 
He would do all that he had done.--° And kept till now unchangingly ; 


Ah !étig not thus the voice that dwell» And that dear home, that saving ark, 


In sober birth days speaks to me ; Where Love’s truce light at last Pve 
Far otherwise—of tine it tells found, 

Lavighed unwisely, carelessly — Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
Of counsel mocked—of talents, made And comfortless, and stormy round t 


Haply for high and pure designs, 
v6 
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FANCY. 


THE more I’ve viewed this world, the 
more I’ve found 
That, filled as ’tis with scenes and 
creatures rare, 
Fancy commands, within her own bright 
round, 
A world of scenes and creatures far 
more fair. 
Nor is it that her power can call up there 
A singleecharm that’s not from Na- 
ture won, 
No more than rainbows, in their pride, 
can wear 
A single tint unborrowed from the 
stu— 
But ‘tis the mental medium it shines 
through, 
That lends to beauty all its charm and 


hue; 

As the same light, thato'er the level lake 
One dull monotony of lustre flings, 
Will, entering in the rounded rain-drop, 

make 
Colours as gay a3 those ou angels’ 
wings ! 


oeereemeemtifteramecenenee 


LOVE AND HYMEN. 


Love had a fever~-ne’er could close 
His little eyes till day was breaking ; 
And whimsical enough, Heaven knows 
The things he raved about while 
waking. 


To Iet him pine so were a sin— 
One to whom all the world’s a debtor— 
So Doctor Hymen was called in, 
And Love that night slept rather 
better 


Next day the case vave further hope yet, 
Though still some ugly fever latent ;— 
‘"Jose as before,’ —a gentle opiate, 
For which old Hymen has a patent. 


After a month of daily call, 
So fast the dose went on restoring, 
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TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 


Sweer Sirmio! thou, the very eye 
Of all peninsulas and isles 
That in our lakes of silver lie, 
Or sleep, cnwreathed by Neptunc’: 
smiles, 


How gladly back to thee I fly ! 
still doubting, asking ean 1t be 

That 1 have left Bithynia’s sky, 
And gaze in safety upon thee ? 


Uh! what is happier than to find 
Our hearts at ease, our perils past , 
When, anxious long, the lightened min‘ 
Lays down its load of care at last ?7— 


When, tired with toil on Jand aad dec), 
Again we tread the welcome floor 
Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
On the long-wished-for bed once 
more ? 


This, this it is that pays alone 
The ils of all life’s former track— 
Shine out, my beautiful, my own 
Sweet Sirmio—greet thy master back. 


And thou, fair lake, whose water qualft: 
The light of heaven, like Lydia's sea, 

Rejoice, rejoice—let all that Jaughs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for me ' 


 aamnene _annemmmienaned 
TO MY MOTHER. 
WRITTEN IN A POCKET-BOOK, 1822, 


Tuery tell us of an Indian trec 
Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander frev, 
And shoot and blossom, wide anc 
high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth 
From which the life, that fills anc 
warms 
lis grateful being, first had birth. 


Tis thus, though wooed by flatterin; 
friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 


4iat Love, who first ne’cr oe at all, | This heart, my own dear mother, bends 


Now took, the rogue! te downright 


snoring. 


With love's true instinct, back \ 
thee ! 
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sCEPTICISM. 


Ere Psyche drank the cup that shed 
Immortal life into her soul, 

Some evil spirit poured, ’tis said, 
One drop of doubt into the bowl- 


Which, mingling darkly with the 
stream, 
To Psyche’s lips —she knew not 


way 

‘gMacde even that blessed nectar seem 

2 a though its swectness soon would 
ie. 


Oft, in the very arms of Love, 
A chill cuime o’er her heart—a fear 
That @eath would, even yet, remove 
Her spirit from that happy sphere. 


‘Those sunny ringlets,’ she exclaimed, 


Twining them round her snowy 
fingers— 

‘That forehead, where a light, un- 
amed, 


n 
Unknown on earth , for ever linac rs— 


‘Those lips, through which 1 feel the 
breath 
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COUNTRY DANCE AND 
QUADRILLE. 


Onx night, the nymph called Country 
Dance— 
Whom folks of late have use so ill, 
Preferring a coquette from France, 
a ne thing, Mamselle Qua- 
rille— 


Having been chased from London down 
To that last, humblest haunt of all 

She used to grace—a country-town— 
Went smiling to the New Year’s ball. 


‘Here, here, at least,’ she cried, ‘though 
driven 
From London’s gay and shining 
tracks— 
Though, lke a Per cast from Heaven, 
T’ve lost, for ever lost, Alimach’s— 


‘Though not a London Miss alive 
Would now for her acquamtanuce own 


MC ; 
And spinsters even of forty-five, 
Upontheir honours ne'er have known 
nic : 


Of heaven itsclf, whenc'ur they | ‘ Here, here, at least, I triumph still, 


sever— 
Oh! are they mine beyond all death— 
Mine own, hereafter and for ever ? 


‘Smile not—I know that starry brow, 
Those ringlets and bright lips of thine, 

Will always shine as they do now— 
But shall J live to see them shine ” 


In vain did Love say, ‘Turn thine eyes 
On all that sparkles round thee here— 
Thou’rt now 1m heaven, where nothing 
dies, 
And in these arms—what canst thou 
fear ? 
In vain—the fatal drop, that stole 
Into that cup’s immortal treasure, 


Had lodged its bitter near her soul, 
And gave a tinge to every pleasure. 
@ 


And though there ne’er was rapture 


ven 
Like Psyche’s with that radiant boy, 
ers is the only face in heaven 
That wears a cloud amid its joy. 


Anud—spite of 
lancers, 
Who vainly try to preach Quadrille— 
Sec nought but true-blue country: 

dancers. 


some few dandy 


‘Here still I reign, and, fresh in charms, 
My throne, hke Mayna Charta, raise 
"Mong sturdy, free-born legs and arms, 
That scorn the threatened chutne 
Anglaise.’ 


"Twas thus she said, as, "mid the din 
Of footmen, and the town sedan, 
She ’hghted at the King’s ITead Inn, 

And up the stairs triumphant ran. 


The squires and their squiresses all, 
With young squirinas just come out, 

And my lord’s daughters from the Hal 
(Quadrillers in their hearts no doubt), 


Already, as she tripped up stairs, 
She in the cloak-room saw assem: 
bling— 


asd 


When, hark ! some new ontlandish airs, 
From the first fiddle, set her trem- 
hling. 


she stops -she listens —caz it be ? 
Alas! in vain her ears would ’scapeit— 

It is ‘ Di tanti pal iti,’ 
As plain as English bow can serape it. 

‘Courage ! however, 10 she goes, 
With her best sweeping country 


prace ; 
When, ah ! too true, her worat of foes, 
Quadrille, there meets her, face to 
face. 


Oh for the lyie, or vtolin, 
Or kit of that yay Muse, Terpsichore, 
To sing the rage these nymphs were 1n, 


Their looks and language, airs and 


trickery ! 


There stood Quadrille, with cat like fave 


(The b au idéul of French beauty), 
A band-box thing, all art and lace, 


Down from her nose-tip to her shoe- 


tie. 


Her flounces, fresh from Vectorinc— 


From Hippolyle her rouge and hair— | 


Her poctry, from Lamartine— 


Her morals from—the Lord knows 


where. 


And when she danced—so slidingly, 


Had made a compact ne’er to part. 


Her face the while, dernure, sedate, 
No signs of life or motion showing, 
Like a buight pendule’s dial-plate— 


So still, youd hardly think ‘twas 


Yong. 


Fullfronting her stood Country- Dance -- 
A fresh, frank nymph, whom you 


would know 
For English, at a single glance— 
English all o’er, from top to toe. 


A little gauche, tis fair to own, 


And rather given to skips aud 


bounces ; 


ee eee sen 


' An old English couutry-dance, 
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Endangering thereby many a gown, 
And playing oft the devil with 
flounces. 


Unlike Mamselle—who would prefer 
(As morally a lesser ill) 

A thousand flaws in character, 
To one vile riunple of a frill. 


No rouse did slic of Albion wear; 
Let her but run that two-heat race , 


‘She calls a Sel—not Dian e’er 


(‘ame rosicr from the woodland chase. 


And such the nymph, whose soul had 
in't 
Such anger now—whose eyes of blue 
(Kyes of that bright victorious tint 
Which Enghsh maidscall * Waterloo’), 


' Like summer lightnings in the dusk 


Of a warm evening, Hashing broke, 


| While, to the tune of ‘Money Musk,” 


Which struck up now, she proudly 
spuke :— 


‘Ucard you that strain—that joyous 
strain ? 
*T was such as England loved to hear, 
Ere thou, and all thy frippery train, 
Corrupted both her foot and eur— 


| ¢ Ere Waltz, that rake from foreign 
So near the ground she plied her art, | 
You'd swear her mother-earth and she | 


lands, 
Presumed, in sight of all beholders, 
To lay his rude licentious hands 
On virtuous Euglish backs 
shoulders - 


and 


‘Ere times and mors hoth grew bad, 
And, yet unilecc cd by funding block 
heads, 
Happy John Bull not only had, 
But dauced to, “Money in both 
pockets.’”* 


‘Alas, the change !—-oh, -—-! 
Where is the land could ‘scape dis- 
asters, 


With such a Foreign Seerctary, 


Aided by foreign dancing-masters ? 


_——— ee er ale ee ee 


* Another old English country-dance. 
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‘Woe to ye, men of ships and shops, 
Rulers of day-books and of waves ! 

Quadrilled on one side into feps, 
And drilled on t’other into slaves ! 


‘Ye, too, ye lovely victims ! seen, 
Like pigeons trussed for exhi)ution, 
With elbows @ la erapaud ne, 
And feet in—God nor 8 what posi- 
tion. 


¢Hfemmed in by watchful ehaperons, 
q inspectors of your airs and graces, 
\\ho intercept all signal tones, 
And read all telegraphic faces. 


‘Unable with the youth adored, 
In that grim cordon of mammas, 

To interchange one loving word, 
Though whispered but in gucue-de- 


chats. 


ook 


Instant the cry was ‘Country-Dance !’ 
And the maid saw, with brightenin,; 


face, 
The steward of the night advance, 
And lead her to her birthright place. 


The fiddles, which awhile had ceased, 
Now tuned again their snmmons 
sweet, 
And for one happy night at least 
Old Kueland’s triumph wes complete 


SONG, 
FUR THE PUCO-CU RANTE SOCILTY. 


To those we love we’ve drank to niz hit; 
But now attend, and stare not, 
: 

While I the ampler lists recite 
Of those for whom—ze care not, 


‘Ah, did you know how blest we ranged, | For royal 1cn, howe’er they frown, 


Ere vile Quadrille usurped the tiddle — 
Wha looks in sefting’were exchanged, 
What tender words in down the middle / 


‘How many a couple, like the wind, 
Which nothing im its course controls, 

left time and chaperone far behind, 
And gave a loose to legs and souls ! 


‘Tlow matrimony thiove—ere stopped 
By this cold, silent, fuot-coquetting— 
How charmingly one’s partner popped 
The unportant question in poussette- 
nyt 


‘While now, alas, no sly advances— 
No marriage hints—all goes on badly: 
*Twixt Parson Malthus and French 
dances, 
We girls are at a discount sadly. 


‘Sir William Scott (now Baron Stowell) 
Declares not half so much is made 
By licences—and ke must know well— 
Since vile Quadrilling spoiled the 

@rade.’ 


She ceased—tears fell from every Miss— | 


She now had touched the true 
pathetic :—- 
One such authentic fact as this, 
Is worth whole volumes theoretic, 


If on ther fronts they bear not 
That noblest gem that dechs a c.own-- 
The People’s Love—e care nut 


For slavish men who beud beneath 
A despot yoke, aud dare not 
Pronounce the will, whose very breath 
Would rend its luks—we eure not 


For priestly men who covet sway 
And wealth, though they declare 1, ‘ 

Who point, like finger-posts, the wa, 
They never go—we care not. 


For martial men who on their sword, 
Howe’er 16 conquers, wear not 

The pledges of a soldier's word, 
Redeemed and pure— we cure not. 


For legal men who plead fur wiony, 
And, though to hes they swear i [, 

Are not more honest than the thron, 
Of those who do— ie case not, 


For courtly meu who feed upon 
The land, like grubs, and spare not 
The smallest leaf where they can sun 
Their reptile limbs—we care not. 


For wealthy men who keep their ntines 
In darkness hid, and share noi 

The paltry ore with him who pincs 
In honest want— ve care nod 
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For prudent men who keep the power 
Of Love aloof, and bare not 

Their hearts in any guardless hour 
To Beauty’s shaft—we care not. 


For secret men who, round the bowl 
In friendship’s circle, tear not 

The cloudy curtain from their soul, 
But draw it close—cre care not. 


For all, in short, on land and sea, 
In court and camp, who ave not, 

Who never were, nor e’er will be 
Cio, d mon and true—we care nol, 


GENIUS AND CRITICISM, 
Seripsi quidem fata, sed sequitur.— Seneci, 


Or old, the Sultan Genius reigncd— 
As Naivre meant—suprene, alone ; 
With nund unchecked, and hands un- 

chained, 
His views, his conquests were his 
own, 


But power like his, that digs its grave 
With its own sceptre, could not last ; 
So Genius’ self became the slave 
Of laws that Genius’ self had passed. 


As Jove, who forged the chain of Fate, 
‘Was ever after doomed to wear it; 

His nods, his struggles, all too late- 
‘Qui seincl jussit, semper puret.’ 


To check young Genins’ prone career, 
The slaves, who now his throne in- 
vaded, 
Made Criticism his Piime Vizir, 
And from that hour his glories faded. 


Tied down in Legislation’s school, 
Afraid of even his own ambition, 
Ys very victories were by rule, 
And he was great but by permission. 


His most heroic deeds—the same 
That dazzled, when spontaneous 
actions— 
Now, doue by law, seemed cold and 


tame, 
Andshorn of all theirfirst attractions. 


If he but stirred to take air, 
lustant the Vizir’s Council sat—~ 
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: ar Lord! your Highness can’t go 
there— 
Bless us! your Highness can’t do 
that.’ 


If, loving pomp, he chose to buy 
Rich jewels for his diadem— 
‘The taste was bad—the price was 
] —y 


A flower were simpler than a gem,’ 


To please them if he took to flowers— 
‘What triflmg, what unmeaning’ 
things ! ¢ 
Fit for a woman’s toilet hours, 
But not at all the style for kings.’ 


If, fond of his domestic sphere, , 
He played no more the rambliny 
comet— 
‘A dull, good sort of man, "twas clear: 
But as for yreat or brave—far from it.’ 


Did he then look o’er distant oceans, 
For realms more worthy to enthronc 
him ?— 9 
‘Saint Aristotle, what wild notions ! 
Serve a ‘Ne cveat regno” on him,’ 


At length—their last and worst to do— 
They round nm placed a guard of 
watchnen— 
Reviewers, kuaves in brown, or blue 
Turned up with yellow—chiclly 
Scotchinen— 


To dog his foutsteps all about, 
Like those in Longwood’s prison- 
grounds, 
Who at Napoleon’s heels rode out, 
For fear the Conqueror should break 
bounds, 


Oh, fur some champion of his power, 
Some ulira spirit, to set free, 

As erst in Shakspeare’s sovereign hour, 
The thunders of his royalty !— 


To vindicate his ancient line, 
The first, the true, the only one 
Of Right eternal and divine 
That rules beneath the blessed sun !— 


To crush the rebels, that would cloud 
His triumphs with restraint or blame, 
And, honouring even his faults, aloud 
Re-echo ‘Vive le Rot! quand 
méine—. 


HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL POEMS. 





Pe TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. Whoe’er was in, whoe’er was out, 
P Wine causanr aominte Whatever statesmen did or said, 
Utrumne mores hoe tui If not exactly brought about, 
Nomen dedere, an nomen hoe Twas all, at least, contriv’d by Ned. 
Secuta morum regula, AUSONITS. 


1816 With Nar, if Russia went to war, 
: *T was owing, under Providence, 
(Be eideoe Love Ha Sari To certain hints Ned gave the Czar— 
he ate Rn ob saiaeen cua (Vide his pamphlet— price, sixpence). 
Perhaps thou’st rcad, or heard repeated, | If France was beat at Waterloo— 
How Captain Gulliver was treated |} Asall but Frenchmen think she was— 


When thrown among the Lilliputians. ; To Ned, as Wellington well knew, 

They tied him down—these little men | Was owing halt that day's applause. 
wi Then for his news—no envoy’s bag 
And having valiantly ascended Fer pass’ somany seerets throuch it; 
Uponthe Mighty Man’sprotubcrance, | Scarccly a telegraph could wag 
They did so strut !—upon my soul, Its wooden finger, but Ned knew if. 


It must have been extremely droll Such tales he had of foreign plots, 
To sce ther pigmy pride’s exuberance ! With foreign names, one’s car to buzz 
And how the doughty mannikins in! 


Amus’d themselves with sticking pins, | From Russia, chefs and ofs in lots, 
And needles in the great man’s} From Poland, owskis by the dozen. 
breeches : When George, alarm’d for England's 
And how somo very little things, creed, 
That pass’d for Lords, on_scaffoldings Turn’d out the last Whig ministry, 
Got up, and worried him with} And men ask’d Who advis’d the deed ? 


speeches. Ned modestly confess’d 'twas he. 
Alas, alas! that it should happen For though, by some unlucky miss, 
To mighty men to be caught napping!—} He hal not downright seen the King, 
cues different, too, these persecu-| He sent such hints through Viscount 
10N8 ; This, 
Ag el eh oe mas To Marquis Thu, as clench’d the thing. 
C, Here the Nap, oh sac Mishap; | The same it was in acience, arts 
pe enon by ene da upusaan! The Drama, Books, MS. and printed— 


a Kean learn’d from Ned his cleverest 


@ arts, 
FRAGMENT OF A CHARACTER, Ana Scott's last work by him was 


Here lies Factotum Ned at last ; hinted. 
Long as he breath’d the vital air, Childe Harold in the proofs he read, 
Nothing throughout all Europe pass’d,} And, here and there, infus’d some 
In which he hadn’t some amall share. ! soul in’+— 
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Nay, Davy’s Lamp, till seen by Ned, 


eras enough—an awkward hole | Like 
in't. 


*T was thus, all-doing and all-knowing, 
Wit, statesman, boxer, chemist, singer, 
Whatever was the best pie going, 
In that Ned—trust him—had his 
finger. 
+s % i A 
ce nee 


THE DEVIL AMONG THE 
SCHOLARS. 
AN EXTRACcY.! | 


TI KAKON O PEAQX, ! 
Cheysost, Homil, tn EHypist. ad Hebreos, 





But whither have these gentle ones, 
The rosy nymphs and black-eyed nuns, 
With all of Cupid’s wild romanciny, 
Led my truant brains a-dancimy ? 
Instead of wise Encomastics 
Upon the Doctors and Scholastics, | 
Polymaths, and Polyhistors, 

Polyglots and —all their sisters, 
The instant 1 have got the whim in, 
Off I fly with nuns and women, 
Like epic poets, ne’er at easo 

Until [ve stolen ‘in medias res !’ 
So have I known a hopeful youth | 
Sit down in quest of lore and truth 


| 





1 T promised that I would give the remainder 
ofthis poem; but as my critics do not seem to | 
relish the sublime learning it contais, they shall 
have no more of it. With a view, however, to the | 
edification of these gentlemen, I have prevailed ! 
on an industrious friend of mine, who has read 
avreat number of unnecessary books, to illumi. | 
nate the extract with a little of his precious 
erudition, | 

® Bombastus was one of the names of that! 
scholar and quack Paracelsus,  ‘ Philippus 
Bombastus latct sub splendido tegmine Aurcoli 
‘I heophrasti Paracelsi,’ says Stadelius de Circum- , 
forane& Literatorum Vanitate. He used to fight | 
the devil every night with a broadsword, to the 
ho smal) terror of his pupil, Opormus, who has 
recorded the circumstance, Paracelsus had but a | 
poor opimion of Galen. ‘My very beard,’ (s1ys 

e, in his “ Paragrenum’”) has more learning 
in it than either Galen or Avicenna,’ 

3 The angel, who scolded St. Jerome for read. | 
ing Cicero, as (iratian tells the story in his 
*Concordantia discurdantium Canonum,’ and 
saya, that for this reason bishops were not 

wed to read the Classics; ‘ Episcopus 


Gentilium libros non Jegat '—Distinet. 37. 
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With tomes sufficient to confound him 

Tohu Bohu heaped around him— 

urra stuck to Theophrastus 

And Galen tumbling o’er Bombastus,? 

When lo! while all that’s learned and 
Wise 

Absorbs the boy, he lifts his eyes, 

And through the window of his study 

Beholds a virgin, fair and ruddy, 

With eyes as brightly turned upon 
hin: as 

The angel’s? were ou Hieronymus, 

Sayin ‘ ‘twas just as sweet to kiss her - 
oh! 

Far more sweet than reading Cicero ! 

Quick fly the folios, widely scattered, 

Old Homer's laurelled brow 1s bt.ttered. 

And Sappho's skin to Tully’s leather, 

All are confused and tossed together ! 

Rapture he quits each dozing sage, 

Oh woman ! for thy lovelier page: 

Sweet bovk ! unlike the bovuks of art, 

Whose errors are thy fairest part ; 

In whom the dear errata column. 

Is the best page in all the volume !* 

But, to begin my subject rhyme— 

‘Twas just about this devilish time, 

When searee there happened any frolics 

That were not done by Diaholies, 

A cold and loveless son of Lucifer, 

Who woman scorned, nor knew the ure 
of her, 


dat 
Gratian is notorious for lying—besider, angels 
have got no tongues, as the wlustrious pupul of 
Pantenus arsures un, Ovy’ ws uty Ta wra, 
oUvTWS EKetvois y yAwTra ovd' av opyava ris 8w7y 
dwvys ayycdots —-Clem, Aletund, Stromat. Wow 
an angel could seoid without a tongue, T Icave 
the anyelie Mrs. —— to determine. 

* The idea of the Rabbins, respecting the origin 
of woman, is suugular. ‘lhey think that man was 
originally formed with a tail, hke a monkey, but 
that the Deity cut off this appendage, and mad« 
woman of it. Upon this extraordinary supposi- 
tion the following reflection is founded :— 


If such is the tie between women and men, 
The ninny who weds is a pitiful elf, 

For he takes to his tail hike an idiot again, 
And thus makes a deplorable ape of himséf, 


Yet, if we may judge as the fashions prevail, 
Every husband remembers th’ original plan, 


' And, knowing his wife is no more than bis tail, 


Why he—leaves her behind him as much ¢3 
ho can. 


HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL PORMS 


A branch of Dagon’s mee 
(Which Dagon, whether He or She, 
Is a dispute that vastly better is 
Referred to Scaliger? et ceteris), 
Finding that, in tlis cago of fools, 
The wisest sots adorn the schools, 
Took it at once his head Satanic in, 
To grow a great scholastic mannikiun, 
A doctor, quite as learned and fine as 
Scotus John or Tom Aquinas,? 
Lully, Hales irrefragabilis, 
ate any doctor of the rabble is ! 
1 languages,’ the Polyglots, 
Compared to him, were Babel sots ; 
He chattered more than ever Jew did, 
SNanhedrim and Priest included ; 
Pries@and holy Sanhedrim 
Were one-and-seveuty fools to him ! 
But chief the learned demon felt a 
Zeal so strong for gamma, delta, 
That, all for Greek and learning’s glory, 4 
He nightly tippled ‘Graco more, 
Igscaliger. dc Emendat. Tempor.—Dagon was 
thought by others to be a certain sea-monster, 
who came every day out of the Ked Sea to teach 
the Syrians husbandry.—See Jacques Gaflarel 
{‘ Curiosités Inowes,’ chap 1), who says he thmke 
this story of the sea-monster ‘carries little show 
of probability with it.’ 
® 1 wish it wore known with any degree of 
certainty whether the ‘Commentary on Boethius’ 
attributed to ‘I homas Aquinas be really the work 
of this Angclic Doctor. There are some bold 
assertions hazarded in it: for instance, he says 
that Plato Lept sehool in a town called Academia, 
and that Alcibiades was a very beautiful wonan 
whom some of Aristotle’s pupils fell in love with: 
—‘ Alcibiades muller fuit pulcherruna, quam 
videntea quidam discipuli Aristotelis,’ d&c.— 
See Freytag Adparat. Litterar, art. 86, tom. i. 
8 The following complhment was paid to 
Laurentius Valla, upon his accurate knowledge 
of the Latin language: 


Nune postquam mances defunctus Valla petivit, 
Nou audet Pluto vorba Latina loqui. 


Since Val arrived in Pluto’s shade, 

His nouns and pronouns all so pat in, 
Pluto himself would be afraid 

To ask even ‘what's o’clock ?’ in Latin! 


rhgse lines may be found in the Auctorum Censio 
of Du Verdier (page 29), an excellent oritic, if he 
could have either felt or understood any one of 
the works which he criticises, 


“1%¢ is much to be regretted that Martin 
Luther, with all his talents for reforming, should 
yet be vulgar enough to laugh at Camerarius for 
writing to him in Greck, ‘Mastcr Joachim (says 
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And never paid a bill or balance 
Except upon the Grecian Kalonds, 
From whence your scholars, when they 
want tick, 
Say, to be At-tick’s to be on tick ! 
In logics, he was quite Ho Panu !5 
Knew as much as ever man knew, 
He fought the combat syllogistic 
With so much skill and art eristic, 
That though you were the learned 
Stagyrite, 
At once upon the hip he had you right! 
, Sometimes indeed his speculations 
Were viewed as dangerous innovations, 
As thus--tho Doctor’s house did har. 
bour a 
“Sweet blooming girl, whose name was 
Barbara ; 
Oft, when his heart was in a merry key, 
He taught this maid his esotenca, 
And sometimes, as a cure for hecties, 
Would lecture her in dialectics, 


rl 


he) lias sent me some datcs and some raising, and 
has also written me two letters in Greek, <As 
soon as I am recovered, I shall answer them in 
Turkish, that he too may have the pleasure of 
reading what ne dves not understand,’—‘ Greece 
sunt, Jeg: non pessunt,’ 1s the ignorant speegh 
attributed to Accursins, but very unjustly. Far 
fiom asserting that Greek could not be read, 
that worthy jurisconse!t upon the Law 6, D. de 
Ktonor. possess. expressly says, ‘Greece htere 
possunt intellign et Jeg’ (Vide Nov. Libror. 
Rarwr. Collection. Fascienl. IV.)—Seipio Carte« 
romachus seems tothink that there is nosalvation 
out of the pale of Greck literature: ‘ Via prima 
salutis Graia pandetur ab urbe,’ And the zeal 
of Laurentius Rhodomannus cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired, when he exhorts his countrymen, 
‘per gloriam Christi, per salutem patria, per 
reipublice decus et emolumentum,’ to study the 
Greek language, Nor must we forget Phavorinus, 
the excellent Bishop of Nocera, who, careless of 
all the usual commendations of a Christian, 
required no further eulogium on his tomb than 
‘Here licth a Greck Leaicographer.’ 


5 °O HANY.--The introduction of this language 
into English poctry has a good effect, and ought 
to be more universally adopted. A word or two 
of Greck in a stanza would serve as ballast to the 
most ‘light o’ love’ verses, Ausonius, among 
the ancients, may serve as a model: 


Ov yap por Gents corey in hac regione pevoyrt 
Agcoy ab nostris ercdevea case xapnvats, 


Ronsard, the French poet, has enriched his 
sonnots and odes with many an exquisite morsel 
from the Lexicon. His COhére Katelechie, in 
addressing his mistress, is admirable, and can be 
only matched by Cowley’s Antipeyistasis. 
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How far their zeal let him and her go 
Before they came to sealing Ergo, 

Or how they placed the medius ter- 

minus, 

Our chronicles do not determine us ; 
But so it was—by some confusion 

Jn this their logical prelusion, 

‘he Doctor wholly spoiled, they say, 

The figure! of young Barbara; 
And thus, by many a snare sophistic, 

And enthymeme paralogistic, 
Beguiled a maid, who could not give, 

To save her life, a negative." 

In music, though he had no ears 

Except for that amongst the spheres 
Which most of all, as he averred it, 

e dearly loved, ‘cause no one heard it), 

Yet aptly he, at sight, could read 

Each tuneful ane in Bede, 

And find, by Euclid’s corollaria, 

The ratios of a jig or aria. 

But, as for all your warbling Delias, 
Orpheuses and Saint Cecilias, 


He owned he thought them much sur- | 


apeice 

By that redoubted Hyaloclast,’ 

Who still contrived, by dint of throttle, 
Where’er he went to crack a buttle! 


Likewise to show his mighty know- 
ledge, he, 

Un things unknown in physiology, 

Wrote many a chapter to divert us, 

Like that great little man Albertus, 

Wherein he showed the reason why, 

‘When children first are heard to cry, 

lf boy the baby chance to be, 

He cries, OA !—if girl, OE !— 

They are, says he, exceeding fair 
hints 


Respecting their first sinful parents ; 
‘Oh Eve!’ exclaimeth little madam, 
While little master cries, ‘Oh Adam! ”4 


1 The first figure of simple sy llogi»ms, to which 
Barbara belongs, together with Celarent, Darii, 
and Ferio. 

* Because the three propositions in the mood 
of Barbara are univ affirmatives.—The poet 
borrowed this mretronte upon Barbara from a 
surious Epigram which Menckenius gives ina 
note upon his Essays de Char/atuneria Erudi- 
torum. In the Nuptia Peripatetica of Caspar 
Barlwus, the reader will find some facctious 
applications of the terms of logic to matrimony, 
Crambe’s Zreatiee on Syllogiems, in Martinus 
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In point of science astronomical, 

It seemed to him extremely comical 

That, once a year, the frolic sun 

Should call at Virgo’s house for fun, 

And stop a month and blaze around 
her, 

Yet leave her Virgo, as he found her ! 

But, ‘twas in Optics and Diouptrics, 

Our demon played his first and top 
tricks : 

He held that sunshine passes quicker 

Through wine than any other liquor; _ 

That glasses are the best utensils 

To catch the eye’s bewildered pencils ; 

And, though he saw no great objec- 
tion 

To steady light and pure reflection, 

He thought the aberrating rays 

Which lay about a bumper’s blaze, 

Were by the Doctors looked, in com- 
mon, on, 

.\s amore rare and rich phenomenon ! 

He wisely said that the sensorium 

Is for the cyes a great emporium, 

To which these noted picture stealert 

Send all they can, and meet with 
dealers. 

In many an optical proceeding, 

The brain, he suid, showed great good 
breeding ; 

For instance, when we ogle women 

(A tiick which Barbara tutored hin 


in), 
Although the dears are apt to get in a 
Strange position on the retina ; 
Yet instantly the modest brain 
Doth sect them on their legs again !5 


Our doctor thus with ‘stuffed sufii- 
ciency ’ 

Of all omnigenous omnisciency, 

Began (as who would not begin 

That had, like him, so much within %) 


Scriblerus, is borrowed chiefly from the Nuptie 
Peripatetica of Barleus. 

3 Or Glass Breaker —Morhofius has given an 
account of this extraordinary man, in a wogk 
published 1682. ‘De vitreo scypho fracto,’ ctc. 

* This is translated almost literally from a 
passage in Albertus de Secretis, etc.—1 have not 
the book by me, or I would trangcribe the words. 

5 Alluding to that habitual act of the judg- 
ment, by which, notwithstanding the inversion 
of the image upon the retina, a correct impression 
of the object is conveyed to the sensorium, 
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To let it out in books of all sorts, 
Folies, quartos, large and small sorts; 
Poems, so very deep and sensible, 
That they were quite incomprehensible? 
Prose which had been at learning’s Fair, 
And bought up all the trumpery there, 
Phe tattered rags of every vest, 
In which the Greeks and Romans 
dressed, 
And o’er her figure, swoln and antic, 
Scattered them all with airs so frantic, 
Le those who saw the fits she had, 
eclared unhappy Prose was mad! 
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Ae he wrote, and scores of rebuses, 

1 as neat as old Turnebus's ; 

Eggs and altars, cyclopasdias, 

Grammars, prayer-books—oh! ’twere 
tedious, 

Did I but tell the half, to follow me 3 

Not the scribbling bard of Ptolemy, 

No—nor the hoary Trismegistus 

(Whose writings all, thank Heaven? 
have missed us), 

E’er filled with lumber such a wareroom 

As this great ‘porcus literarum !’ 


e To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Str,—In order to explain the following Fragment, it is neccssary to refer 
your readers to a late flurid description of the Pavilion at Brighton, in the 
apartments of which, we are told, ‘Fum, Zhe Chinese Bird of Royalty,’ is a 


principal ornament, 


J am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Mum. 


FUM AND HUM, THE TWO BIRDS OF ROYALTY, 


Ong day the Chinese Bird of Royalty. Fum, 

Thus accosted our own Bird of Royalty, Hum, 

In that Palace or Cluna-shop (Brighton, which is it ?) 
Where Fum had just come to pay Hum a short visit.-~ 
Near akin are these Birds, though they differ in nation 
(The breed of the Hums is as old as creation) ; 

Both, full-craw’d Leyitimatcs —both, birds of prey, 

Both, cackling and ravenous creatures, half wa 

’"T wixt the goose and the vulture, hike Lord C—stl—gh., 
While Fuin deals in Mandarinus, Bonzes, Bohea, 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum, are sacred to thee ! 

So congenial their tastes, that, when Fum first did light on 
The tloor of that grand China-warehouse at ‘Brighton, 

The lanterns, and dragons, and things round the dome 
Were so like what he left, ‘ Gad,’ says Fun, ‘T’m at home.’— 
And when, turning, he saw Bishop L—~ ge, ‘ Zooks, it is,’ 


Quoth the Bird, ‘ 


es—I know him—a Bouze, by his phiz— 


And that jolly old idol he kneels to so low 
Can be none but our roundabout godhead, fat Fo ! 





2 Under this description, T believe, ‘ The Devil 
am the Scholarv’ may be included, Yet 
Leibnitz fuund out the uses of incomprehen- 
sibility, when he was appointed secretary to a 
society of philosophers at Nuremberg, merely for 

merit in writing a cabalisti letter, one 
word of which neither they nor himself could 
interpret. Seo the Eloge Historique de M. de 
Leibnite, U Rurope Savante. People in all ages 
have loved to be puzzled, We find Cicero 


thanking Atticus for having sent him a work of 
Serapion, ‘ex quo (says he) quidem ego (qnod 
inter nos liceat dicerc) millesimam partem vix 
intelligo.’—Lib. 2, epst. 4, And we knuw that 
Avicen, the learned Arabian, read drietotle’e 
Metaphysics forty times over, for the supreme 
leasure of being able to inform the world that 
re could not comprehend one syllable throughout 
them,—Néieolas Mossa in Vit, Avioen. 
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It chanc’d at this moment, the Episcopal Prig 

Was imploring the P- —e to dispense with his wig,! 
Which the Bird, overhearing, flew high o’er his head, 
And some Tobit-like marks of his patronage shed, 
Which so dimm’d the puor Dandy’s idolatrous eye, 

That, while Fum cried ‘Oh Fo !’ all the court cried ‘ Oh fie '’ 
But, a truce tu digression ;—these Birds of a feather 
Thus talk’d, t’other night, on State matters together ; 
(The P——e just in bed, or about tu depart for’t, 

His legs full of gout, and his arms full of 11--rtf—d), 

‘I say, Hum,’ says Fum—-Fum, of courso, spoke Chinese, 
But, tess you, that’s nothing—at Bnghton oue secs 
Foreign lingoes and Bishops translated with ease— 
‘Tsay, Hum, how fares it with Royalty now ? 

Is it up? is it prime?’ 18 it spooney /—or how ? 

(The Bird had just taken a flash-man’s degree 

Under B—rr—m—1re, Y——th, and young Master L—e) 
‘ As for us in Pekin ’"— here a devil of a din 

From the bed-chamber came, where that long Mandarin, 
C—stl—gh (whom Fum calls the Confucius of Prose), 
Was rehearsing a speech upon Kurope’s repose 

To the deep double bass of the fat Idol's nose. 

(Nota bene—his Lordship and L—v—rp—I| come, 

Jn collateral lines, from the old Mother Hum, 
C—sti—gh a Hum-bug—I.—v—rp—la Hum-drum ) 
The Speech being finsh’d, out rush’d C- stl—gh, 
Saddled Hum in a hurry, and, whip, spur, away, 
Through the regions of air, like a Snip on his hobby, 
Ne’er paus’d, till he lighted in St Stephen's lobby 


EPISTLE FROM TOM CRIBB TO BIG BEN, 
CONCERNING SOME POUL PLAY Ds A CATE TRANSAC ION.” 
‘ Ahi, mio Ban !’—Aetastursio3 


WHat! Ben, my old hero, is this your renown ? 

Is this the new go /—kick a man when he's down ! 
When the foe has knock’d under, to tread on him then - 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben ! 

‘Foul! foul? all the lads of the Fancy exclaim— 
Charley Shock iy clectritied—Belcher spits Hame— 

And Molyncux—ay, even Blacky cries ‘shame ! 

Time was, when John Bull little difference spied 

’T wixt the fue at his fect, and the friend at his side ; 
When he found (such his humour in fighting and eating) 
His foe, like his beefsteak, the sweeter for beating. 








1 In consequence of an old promise, that he} * Written soon aftcr Bunaparte’s transportation 
should be allowed to wear his own hair, whenever | to St. Helena, 
he might be elevated to a Bishopric by his R—]} # Tom, 1 suppose, was ‘assisted’ to this Motto 
——88, by Mr. Jackson, who, it is well known, keeps the 
moat learned company going, 
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But this comes, Master Ben, of your curst es notions, 
Your trinkets, wigs, thingumbobs, gold lace, and lotions ; 
Your Noyaus, Curacgoas, and the Devil knows what— 
(One swig of Blue Ruin} is worth the whole lot !) 

Your great and small crossee—(my cyes, what a brood ! 
A. cross-buttock from me would do some of them good !) 
Which have spoilt you, till hardly a drop, my old porpoise, 
Of pure English claret is left in your corpus ; 

And (as Jim says) the ouly one trick, good or had, 

Of the Fancy you're up to, is fbbing, my lad. 

Hence it comes,—Boxiana, disgrace to thy paye !|— 
Having fluor’d, by good iuck, the first swell of the are, 
Having conquer'd the prime one, that mill’d us all round, 
You kick’d him, old Ben, as he gasp’d on the ground! 
Ay—just at the time to show spunk, if you’d got any— 
Kick’d him, and jaw’d him, and faggy'd him to Botany ! 
Ob, shade of the C’hcesemonger / you, who, alas ! 

Doubled up, by the dozen, those Mounseers in brass, 

On that great day of milling, when blood lay in lakes, 
When Kings held the bottle, and Europe the stakes, 
Look down upon Ben—see him, danghil all o'er, 

Insult the fall’n foe, thot can harm him no mote. 

Out, cowardly spooney /— again and again, 

By tim fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben. 

To show the white feather is many men's doom, 

But, what of one feather ?—Beu shows a uhole Plume. 


AN AMATORY COLLOQUY BETWEEN BANK AND GOVERNMENT, 


1s all then forgotten :—those amorvus pranks 
You and I, in our youth, my dear Government, played- 
When. you called me the fondest, the truest of Banks, 
And enjoyed the endearing udvuncee 1 made. 


When—left to do all, unmolested and free, 

That a dashing, expensive young couple should do, 
A law against paying was laid upon me, 

But none against ov ing, dear heloniere on you? 


And is it then vanished 2—that ‘hour (as Othello 
No happily calls it) of Love and Direction ;’ 

And must we, like other fond doves, my dear fellow, 
Grow good in our old age, aud cut the connexion ? 


GOVERNMENT, 


Even go, try beloved Mrs. Bank, it must be,— 
This paying in cash plays the devil with wooing—~ 


rate, eee | Ere eemee 


feapgn as, 





1 Gin, 
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We've both had our swing, but I plainly foresee 
There must soon be a stop to our bill-ing and cooing. 


Propagation in reason—a small child or two— 
Even Reverend Malthus himself is a friend to ; 
The issue of some folks is moderate and few-—~ 
But ours, my dear corporate Bank, there’s no end to ! 


Su, —hard as it is on a pair who've already 
Dis of so many pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
And, in spite of that pink of prosperity, Freddy, 
Who'd even in famine cry, ‘D n the expense !’— 


The day is at hand, my Papyria’ Venus, 
When, high as we once used to carry our capers, 
Those soft biliets-douxr we're now passing between us 
Will serve but to keep Mrs. C—tts in cur}-papers ; 


And when—if we stil] must continue our love 
After all that is past—our amour, it is clear 

(Like that which Miss Danae managed with Jove), 
Must all be transacted in bullion, my dear ! 





ODE TO THE GODDESS CERES. 


‘ Legifere Coreri Phaboque.’—Figil. 


Drar Goddess of Corn, whom the ancients, we know 
(Among other odd whims of those comical bodies), 
Adorned with somniferous poppies, to show 
Thou wert always a tine Country-gentleman’s Goddess ! 


Behold, in his best shooting-jacket, before thee, 
An eloquent Squire, who most humbly heseeches, 

Great Queen of Mark Lane (if the thing doesn’t bore thee), 
Thou lt read o’er the last of his—ncver-last speeches, 


Ah! Ceres, thou knowest not the slander and scorn 
Now heaped upon England’s ’Squircarchy so buasted ; 
Improving on Hunt’s scheme, instead of the Corn, 
*Tis now the Corn-growers, alas! that are roasted / 


In speeches, in books, in all shapes they attack us— 
Reviewers, ecconumists—fellows, no doubt, 

That you, my dear Ceres, and Venus, and Bacchus, 
And Gods of high fashion, know little abont. 


There’s B-nth-m, whose English is all his own making,— 
Who thinke just as little of settling a nation 

As he would of smoking his pipe, or of taking 
(What he himself calls) his ‘ post prandial vibration.’5 





’ To distinguish her from the ‘ Aurea.’ 
® The venerable Jeremy's phrase for his after-dinner walk. 
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There are two Mr. M—-—xs, too, whom those that like reading 
Through all that’s unreadable, call very clever ;— 

And, whereas M—— Senior makes war on good breeding, 
M—— Junior makes war on all breeding whatever ! 


In short, my dear Goddess, Old England's divided 
Between ultra blockheads and superfine sages ;— 

With which of these classes we landlords have sided, 
Thou'lt tind in my Speech, if thou’lt read a few pages. 


For therein I’ve proved, to my own satisfaction, 
And that of all ‘Squires I’ve the honour of meeting, 
That tis the most senseless and foul-mouthed detraction, 
To say that poor people are fond of cheap eating. 


On the contrary, such the chaste notions of food 
That dwell in each pale manufacturer's heart, 
They would scorn any law, be it ever so good, 
That would make thee dear Goddess, less dear than thou art ! 


And, oh ! for Monopoly what a blest day, 

When the Land and the Silk shall, in fond combination, 
(Like Sulky and Silky, that pair in the play), 

Cry out, with one voice, for High Rents and Starvation !! 


Long life to the Minister !-—-no matter who, 
Or how dull he may be, 1f, with dignitied spirit, he, 
meeps the ports shut—and the people’s mouths, too,~- 
e shall all have a Jong run of Freddy’s prosperity. 


As for myself, who’ve, like Hannibal, sworn 

To hate the whole crew who would take our rents fron. us, 
Had England but Une to stand by thee, Dear Corn, 

That last honest Uni-corn? would be—Sir Th——s ! 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A SOVEREIGN AND A ONE-POUND NOTE. 


*O ego non felix, quam tu fugis, ut pavet ucres 
Agua Jupos, caprewque leones,’—- Hor. 


Sain a Sovereign toa Note, 
In the pocket of my coat, 
bd Where they met, in a neat purse of leather, 
‘ How happens it, I prithee, 
That though I’m wedded with thee, 
e Fair Pound, we can never live tugether ? 


\ ‘ Poad to Ruin? allusion to the natural history of the unicorn, 
Dicta Fames Cereris (qnamvis contraria which is supposed to be something between the 
scape Bos and the Asinus, and, as Rees ,sclopedia 
Tlius est operi) peragit.— Ovid, tells us, has a particular liking for ‘anything 

® This is meant not so much for a pun, as in | chaste, 
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‘ Like your sex, fond of change, 
With silver you can range, 
And of lots of young sixpences be mothor; 
ile with me—on my word, 
Not my Lady and my Lord 
Of W——th see so little of each other !’ 


The indignant Note replied 
(Lying crumpled by his side), 
‘Shame, shame, it 1s yourself that roam, Sir, 
One cannot look askance, 
But, whip! you're off to France, 
Leaving nothing but old rags at home, Sir! 


‘Your scampering began 

From the moment Parson Van, 
Poor man, made us one in Love’s fetter. 

‘¢ For better or for worse” 

[s the usual marriage curse : 
But ours is all ‘‘ worse” and no ‘* better.” 


‘Tu vain are laws passed, 
There's nothing holds you fast, 
Though you know, sweet Sovercign, I adore you~ 
At the smallest hint in life, 
You forsake your lawful wife, 
As other Sovereigns did before you. 


‘J flirt with Silver, true— 
But what can ladies do, 
When disowned by thei natural protectors ? 
And as to falschood, stuff! 
1 shall soon be false cnough, 
When I get among those wicked Rauk Directors.’ 


The Sovercign, smiling on her, 
Now swore, upon his honour, 
To he henceforth domestic and loyal 
Dut, within an hour or two, 
Why—1 sold him to a Jew, 
And he’s now at No. 10, Palais Royal. 


AN EXPOSTULATION TO LORD KUNG, 


‘Quem das finem, Rex magne, laborum P=—Va ard, 


dow can you, my Lord, thus delight to torment all 


The Peers of the realm about cheapening their corn, 


When you know, if one hasn't a very high rental, 


"Tis hardly worth while being very high born ! 


Ico the proceedings of the Lorda, Wednesday, March J, when Lord King was severely nee 
proved by ecveral of the noble Peers for making eo niany spoechos against the Corn Laws, 
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Why bore them so rudely, each night of your life, 
On a question, my Lord, there’s so much to abhor in? 
A question—like asking one, ‘ How is your wife ?— 
At once 80 confounded domestic and foreign. 


As to weavers, no matter how poorly they feast, <. * 
But Peers and such animals fed up for show, 

(Like the well-physicked elephant, lately deceased), 
Take a wondertul quantum of cramming, you know. 


You might see, my dear Baron, how bored and distrest 
Were their high noble hearts by your merciless tale, 
When the force of the agony wrung even a jest 
From the frugal Scotex wit of my Lord L—d——le ! 


Bright Peer! to whom Nature and Berwickshire gave 
° A humour, endowed with effects so provoking, 
That, when the whole House looks unusually grave, 
You may always conclude that Lord L—d—le’s joking ! 


And then, those unfortunate weavers of Perth— 
Not to know the vast difference Providence dooms 
Between weavers of Perth and Peers of high birth, 
’Twixt those who have heiy-looms, and fese who’ve but looms, 


To talk now of starving, as great At—I1 said?— 

(And the nobles all cheered, and the pelo all wondered) 
When, some years ago, he and others had fe 

Of these same hungry devils about fifteen hundred ! 


It follows from hence—and the Duke’s very words 

Should be published wherever poor rogues of this craft are~ 
That weavers, once rescued from starving by Lords, 

Are bound to be starved by said Lords ever after. 


When Rome was uproarious, her knowing patricians 
Made ‘ Bread and the Circus’ a cure for each row: 
But not so the plan of our noble physicians, 
“No Bread and the Tread-mill’s’ the regimen now. 


So cease, my dear Baron of Ockham, your prose, 
As I shall my poetry—weither convinces ; 

And all we have spoken and written but shows, __ 
When you tread on a nobleman’s corr, how he winces. 


1 This noble Earl said, that ‘when he heard tress, the landed interest of Perth had supported 
i@ petition came from ladies’ boot and shoe 1600 of them. It was a poor return for these 
akers, he thought it must be against “thecorns very men now to petition againat the persons 
hich they inflicted on the fair sex.” ’ ‘who had fed them.’ 
® The Duke of Athol! safd, that ‘at a former *® An improvement, we flatter ourselves, on 
itiod, when these weavers were in great dise- Lord L,'s joke, 3" 
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MORAL POSITIONS. 
A DREAM. 


* His Lordship said that it took a long time for a moral position to find its way across the 
Atlantic. Hoe was sorry that its voyage been so long,’ ete.—Speech of Lord Dudley and Ward 
on Colonial Slavery, March 8, 


T’oTHER night, after hearing Lord Dudley's oration 

(A treat that comes once in the year, as May-day does), 
I dreamt that I saw—what a strange operation !— 

A ‘moral position’ shipped off for Barbadoes. 


The whole Bench of Bishops stood by, in grave attitudes, ' 
Packing the article tidy and neat ;— 

As their Reverences know, that in southerly latitudes 
‘Moral positions’ don’t keep very sweet. 


There was B-th—st pre ines e custom-house pass ; 
And, to guard the frail package from tousing and routing, 
There stood my Lord Eld-n, endorsing it ‘ Glass,’ 
Though—as to which side should he uppermost —doubting. 


The freight was, however, stowed safe in the hold ; 
The winds were polite, and the moon looked romantic, 
While off in the good ship ‘the Z'ruth’ we were rolled, 
With our ethical cargo, across the Atlantic. 


Long, dolefully long, seemed the voyage we made ;— 
For ‘the Truth,’ at all times but a very slow sailer, 
By friends, near as much as by foes, is delayed, 
And few come aboard her, though so many hail her. 


At length, safe arrived, I went through ‘tare and tret’— 
Delivered my goods in the primest condition— 

And next morning read, in the Bridgetown Gazette, 
‘ Just arrived, by ‘the Zruth,” a new Moral Position ; 


The Captain here, startled to find myself named 
As ‘the Captain’ (a thing which, I own it with pain, 
I through life have avoided), I woke—looked ashamed—= 
Found I wasn’t a Captain, and dozed off again, 


MEMORABILIA OF LAST WEEK. 
MONDAY, MARCH 13. 


TrE Budget—quite charming and witty—no hearing, 
For plaudits and laughs, the good things that were in it ;~ 
Great comfort to find, though the Speech ian’t cheering, 
That all its gay auditors were, every minute. 
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What, eti/? more prosperity !—mercy upon us, 
‘This boy'll be the death of me ot as, already, 

Such smooth Budgeteers have genteelly undono us, 
For Ruin made easy there’s no one like Freddy. 


TURSDA\. 


Much grave apprehension expressed by the Peers, 
Lest—as in the times of the Peachums and Lockitts — 

The large stock of gold we’re to have in three years, 
Should all find its way into highwaymen’s pockets !} 


A Petition presented Reb timed, after this) 

Throwing out a sly hint to Grandees, who are hurled 
In their coaches about, that ’twould not be amiss 

If they’d just throw a little more light on the world,? 


A plan for transporting half Ireland to Canada, 
hich (briefly the clever transaction to state) is 
Forcing John Bull to pay high for what, any day, 

N-rb—ry, bless the old wag, would do gratis. 


Keeping always (said Mr. Sub. Horton) in mind, 
That while we thus draw off the claims on potatoes, 
We make it a point that the Pats left behind 
Should get no new claimants to fill the hiatus.4 


Sub. Horton then read a long letter, just come 
From the Canada Paddies, to say that these elves 
Have already grown ‘ prosp’rous’—as we are, at home— 
And have e’en got ‘a surplus,’ poor devils, like ourselves !° 


WEDNESDAY. 


Little doing—for sacred, oh Wednesday, thou art 
To the seven o'clock joys of full many a table, — 
When the Members all meet, to make much of the part, 
With which they so rashly fell out, in the Fable. 


It appeared, though, to-night, that—as churchwardens yearly 
Eat up a small baby—those cormorant sinners, 

The Bankrupt-Commissioners, bolt very nearly 
A moderate-sized bankrupt, tout chaud, for their dinners !® 





1 ‘Another objection to a metallic currency | they left in the populatior from being filled up 
was, that it produced a greater number of Ingh- | again. Government had always made that a con- 
way robberies.’— Debate in the Lords. dition.’ —Mr. W. Horton's Speech, 

Mr. Estcourt presented a petition, praying & ‘The hon. gentleman then read a letter, 
thaty all persons should be compelled ve | which mentioned the prosperous condition of the 
ions in their carriages. writer: that he had on hand a considerable sur- 

3 Mr. W. Horton's motion on the subject of | plus of corn,’ etc. 

ation, 6 Mr, Abercromby’s statement of the enor- 

4 "The money expended in beh ager the | mous tavern bills of the Commissioness of Bank- 
Irish to Canada would be judiciously laid out, | rupte, 

Provided measures were taken to prevent the gap 
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Nota Bene.—A rumour to-day, in the city, 
‘Mr, R—b—ns—n just has resigned’—what a pity ! 


The Bulls and the 


all fell a-sobbin 


When they heard of the fate of poor Cock Robin, 
While thus, to the nursery-tune, so pretiy, 
A murmuring Stock-dove breathed her ditty :— 


Alas, 


r Robin, he crowed as long 


And as sweet as a prosperous cock could crow ; 
But his note was small, and the gold-tinch’s song 
Was a pitch too high for Poor Robin to go. 
Who'll make his shroud ? 


‘J,’ said the Bank, ‘though ho played me a prank, 


While I have a rag 


r Rob 


ll be rolled in't ; 


With many a pound I'll paper him round, 
Like a plump rouleau—without the gold in’t,’ 


A HYMN OF WELCOME AFTER 
THE RECESS. 


*‘ Animas sapientiores fleri quiescendo.’ 
AND now—cross-buns and pancakes 


o’er— 
Hail, Lords and Gentlemen, once more ! 
Thrice hail and welcome, Houses 
Twain ! 
The short eclipse of April-day 
Having (God prea it!) passed away, 
Collective Wisdom, shine again ! 


Come, Ayes and Noes, through thick 
and thin, 
With Paddy H—mes for whipper-in ; 
Whate’er the job, prepared to back it; 
Come, voters of Supplies—bestowers 
Of jackets upon trumpet-blowers, 
At eighty mortal pounds the jacket !} 


Come—free, at length, from Joint-Stock 
cares— 
Ye Senators of many Shares, 
Whose dreams of premium knew no 


und’ ry ; 
So fond of aught like Company, 


1 An item of expense which Mr. Hume in vain 
endeavoured to get rid of. Trumpeters, like the 
men of All-Gouls, must be * bene vestiti.’ 

* The gentloman Iately before the public, who 
kept his Jornt-stock Ton Company all te him. 
self, singing ‘ 7’ solvm adoro,’ 


That you would c'en have taken tea 
(Had you been asked) with Mr. 
Goundry !? 


Come, matchless country gentlemen ; 
Come, wise Sir Thomas, wisest then 
When creeds and corn-laws are 
debated ! 
Come, rival even the Harlot Red, 
And show how wholly into bread 
A Squire is transubstantiated. 


Come, L—e, and tell the world, 
That—surely as thy scratch is curled, 
As never scratch was curled before— 
Cheap eating doesmore harm than good, 
And working-people spoiled by food, 
The less they eat, will work the more. 


Come, G—Ilb-rn, with thy glib defence 
(Which thou’dst have made for Peter’s 
Pence) 
Of Church-Rates, worthy of a 
wo pipes of port (0 rt "twas saic 
By hones Newsort) pought and paid 
By Papists for the Orange Altar !? 


« 
3 This charge of two of t for the ga- 
wis ig a path ae en of the 
n their Catholic fellow- 


he 
sort of rates levied u 
parishioners by the Irish Protestants 
6 thirst that from the soul doth rise 
adk a drink divine,’ 
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Come, H-rti-n, with thy plan so merry, 
For peopling Canada from Kerry— 
Not so much rendering Ireland quiet, 
As grafting on the dull Canadians 
That liveliest of earth’s contagions, 
The bull-pock of Hibernian riot ! 


Come all, in short, ye wondrous men 
Of wit and wisdom, come again ; 
P fechas short your absence, all de- 
plore it— 
‘ come and show, whate’er men say, 
‘Phat you can, after April-day, 
“Be just as—sapient as before it. 


e 
ALL IN THE FAMILY WAY. 
A NEW PASTORAL BALLAD. 


(Sung in the character of Britannia). 


‘The Public Debt was due from ourselves to 
ourselves, and resolved itself into a Family 
Accotnt.’—Sir Robert Peel’s Letter. 


Tune—My banks are all furnished 
with becs. 


My banks are all furnished with rags, 
So thick—even Fred cannot thin ’em ! 

I’ve torn up my old money bays, 
Having nothing worth while to put 

in cm. 

Mv tradesmen arc smashing by dozens, 
But this ig all nothing, they say ; 

Vor bankrupts, since Adam, arccousins, 
So it’s all in the family way. 


My Debt not a penny takes from me, 
As sages the matter explain ;— 
Lol) owes it to Tum, and then Tommy 
Just owes it to Bob back again, 
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Since all have thus taken to owing, 
There’s nobody left that can pay ; 

And this is the way to keep going, 
All quite in the family way. 


My. senators vote away millions, 

o put in Prosperity's budget ; 

And though it were billions or trillions, 
er generous rogues wouldn’t grudge 


it. 
Tis all but a family hop, 
Twas Pitt began dancing the hay ; 
Hands round !—why the deuce should 
we stop? 
"Tis all in the family way. 


My labourers used to eat mutton, 
As any great man of the state does ; 
And now the poor devils are put on 
Small rations of tea and potatoes. 
But cheer up, John, Sawney, and Paddy, 
The King is your father, they say: 
So, even if you starve for your daddy, 
Tis all in the family way. 


My rich manufacturers tumble, 
y poor ones have little to chew; 

And even if themselves do not grumble, 

Their stomachs undoubtedly do. 
But coolly to fast en famille 

Ig as good for the soul as to pray ; 
And famine itself is genteel, 

When one starves in a family way. 


I have found oui a seerct for Freddy, 
A secret for next Budget-day; 

Though perhaps he may know italreaiy; 
rey too, ’S a sage in his way. 

When next for the Treasury scene he 
Announces ‘the Devil to pay,’ 

Let him write on the bills—‘ Nota bene, 
‘Tis all in the family way.’ 


THE CANONIZATION OF ST, B—TT—RW - RTH. 
* A Christian of the best edition’ —abiluic. 


CaNnon1ze him !—yea, verily, we'll canonize him ;_ 
Though Cant is his hobby, and meddling his bliss, 


‘ f 
nt 


pages may pity and wits may despise him, 
ne'er make a bit the worse Saint for all this, 


Descend, all ye spirits that ever yet spread. 
The dominion of Humbug o’er land and o’er sea, 
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Descend on our B-tt-rw-rth’s biblical head, 
Thrice-Great, Bibliopolist, Saint, and M.P.! 


Come, shade of Joanna, come down from thy spherc, 
And bring little Shiloh—if ’tisn’t too far— 

Such a sight will to B-tt-rw-rth’s bosom be dear, 
Hie conceptions and thine being much on a par. 


Nor blush, Saint Joanna, once more to behold 

A world thou hast honoured by cheating so many 
Thow'lt find still among us one Personage old, 

Who also by tricks and the Seals! inakes a penny. 


Thou, too, of the Shakers, divine Mother Lec !* 
Thy smiles to beatified B-tt-rw-rth deign ; 

Two ‘lights of the Gentiles’ art thou, Anne, and he, 
One hallowing Fleet Street, and ¢’ other Toad Lane !% 


The heathen, we know, made their gods out of wood, 
And saints, tov, are framed of as handy materials ;— 
Old women and B-tt-rw-rths make just as good 
As any the Pope ever bovked, as Eithereals. 


Stand forth, Man of Bibles—not Mahomet’s pigcon, 

When, perched on the Koran, he dropped there, they say, 
Strong marks of his faith, ever shed o’er religion 

Such glory as B-tt-rw-rth sheds every day. 


Great Galen of souls, with what vigour he crams 
Down Erin’s idolatrous throats, till they crack again, 
LDolus on bolus, good man !—and then damns 
Both their stomachs and souls, if they dare cast them back again. 


Ah, well might his shop—as a type representing 
The creed of himself and his sanctified clan— 
On its counter exhibit ‘the Art of Tormentiny,’ 


Bound neatly, and lettered 


‘Whole Duty of Man.’ 


As to politics—therc, too, so strong his digestion, 

Having learned from the law-books, by which he’s surrounded, 
To cull all that’s worst on all sides of the question, 

His black dose of politics thus is compounded— 


The rinsing of any old Tor 
Made radical-hot, and th 


s dull noddle, 


4 
1en mixed with some grains 


Of that gritty Scotch gabble, that virulent twaddle, 
Which Murray’s New Series of Blackwood contains. : 


’ A great part of the income of Joanna South- 
eott arose from the Seals of the Lord’s protection 
which she sold to her followers. 

4 Mra. Anne Lee, the ‘chosen vessel’ of the 
Shakers, and ‘Mother of all the children of re- 
generation.’ 


* Toad Lane in Manchester, where Mother 
Lee was born. In her Addrese to Young Be- 
lievers, she says that ‘it is a matter of no im- 
portance with them from whence the means of 
their deliverance come, whether from a stable in 
Bethlcohem, or from Toad Lane, Manchester,’ 
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Canonize him !—by Judas, we will canonize him ; 
For Cantis his hobby and twaddling his bliss. 

And though wise men may pity and wits may despise him, 
He’ll make but the better shop-saint for all this, 


Call quickly together the whole tribe of canters, 
Convoke all the serious Tag-rag of the nation ; 

Bring Shakers and Snuftiers and Jumpers and Ranters, 
To witness their B—tt—rw—rth’s Canonization ! 


Yea, humbly I’ve ventured his merits to paint, 
. Yea, feebly have tricd all his gifts to portray ; 
And they form a sum-total for making a saint, 

That the Devil’s own Advocate sould not gainsay. 


ep bigh, all ye Jumpers! ye Ranters, all roar ! 
While B—tt—rw—rth’s spirit, sublimed from your eyes, 
Like a kite made of foolscap, iu ylory shall soar, 

With a long tail of rubbish Belin , to the skies ! 


NEW CREATION OF PEERS. 
BATCH HLL TERS, 


‘Wis *prentice han’ 
He tned on man, 
And then he madc theo lasses, 


‘AnD now, quoth the minister (eased of his panics, 
And ripe for each pastime the summer affords), 

‘Having had our full swing at destroying mechanics, 
By way of set-of', let us make a few Lords. 


“Tis pleasant—while nothing but mercantile fractures, 
Some simple, some compound, is dinned in our ears— 
To think that, though robbed of all coarse manufactures, 

We still keep our fine manufacture of Peers ;— 


‘Those Gobelin productions, which Kings take a pride 
In engrossing the whole fabrication aud trade of ; 
Choice tapestry things, very grand on one side, 
But showing on t‘othor what vags they are made of.’ 


The plan being fixed, raw material was sought, 
No matter how middling, so Tory the creed be: 

And first—to begin with—Squire W—rt—y, ’twas thought, 
For a Lord was as raw a material as need be. 


Next came, with his penchant for painting and pelf, 
The tasteful Sir Ch-rl-s, so renowned, far and near, 
For purchasing pictures, and selling himself,— 
And both (as the public well knows) very dear. 
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Beside him come L—c—st—r, with equal écldt, in ;— 
Stand forth, chosen pair, while for titles we measure ye ; 
Both connoisseur baronets, both fond of drawing, 
Sir John after nature, Sir Charles on the Treasury. 


But, bless us |—~behold a new candidate come— 
In his hand he upholds a prescription, new written ; 
Ye poiseth a pill-box ’twixt finger and thumb, 
And he asketh a seat ’mong the Peers of Great Britain ! 


‘Forbid it,’ cried J enky, ‘ye Viscounts, ye Earls !— 
Oh Rank, how thy glories would fall disenchanted, 
If coronets glistened with pills ’stead of pearls, 
And the strawberry-leaves were by rhubarb supplanted ! 


‘ No—ask it not, ask it not, dear Doctor H—If -rd— 
If nought but a Peerage can cladden thy life, 

And if young Master H—lf—rd as yet is too small for’t, 
Sweet Doctor, we'll make a she Peer of thy wife. 


* Next to bearing a coronet on our own brows, 
Is to bask in its light from the brows of another ; 
And grandeur o’er thee shall reflect from thy spouse, 
As o'er Vesey Fitzgerald ’twill shine through his mother. 


Thus ended the First Batch—and Jenky, much tired, 
(It being no joke to make Lords hy the heap), 

Took a large dram of ether—the same that inspired 
His speech against Papists—and prosed off to sleep. 


A CAMBRIDGE BALLAD. | Choosc between them,Cambridge, pray ; 


‘I authorized my Committee to take the step Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


which they did, of proposing a fair comparison of yr ‘ 
strength, upon the understanding that whichever , ce ae : ent cae ely ies 
of the two should prove to be the weakest, should | ch the same conclusion reaches ; 
give way to the other.’—Eztract from Mr. W. B-nkes is foolish in Reviews, 
J. Bankes's Letter to Mr. Goulburn, G—Ib-rn foolish in his speeches. 
Neca prev ovd’ addros, av ASZaror 8 eyevorro Choose between them, Cambridge, pray; 
~—Theoruus. | Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


B-Nnt ‘8 is weak, and G—Jb-rn, too, —_ Each a different foo doth damn, 


No one e’er the fact denied ; — | When his own affairs have gonc ill ; 
Which is ‘ weakest’ of the two, B-nkes he damneth Bucki ‘ham, 
Cambridge can alone decide. ‘  @--Yb rn damneth ' sn U’Connell. 


Choose between them, Cambridge, pray; Choose betweenthem ‘ wmbridge, pray; 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. | Which is weakest, C. abridge, say. 


CG—lb-rn of the Pope afraid is, B-nkes, accustomed much to roam, 
B-nkes as much afrai’) as he, Plays with Truth a traveller's pranks; 
Never yet did two old ludies | G—IlL-rn, though he stays at home, 


On this point so well agree. Travels thus as much as B-1.kes. 








1 Among the ferone mentioned as hkely to be raist? to the Peerage are (thie mother of Mr. 
Vercy Fitzgerald, ete. 
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Choose between them, Cambridge, pray; So, whichever first shall bray, 


Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. Choose him, Cambridge, for thy own. 
eas Choose him, choose him by his bray ; 
Onco, we know, a horse’s neigh Thus elect him, Cambridge, pray. 


Fixed the election to a throne ; 


COPY OF AN INTERCEPTED DESPATCH. 


VROM HIS EXCELLENCY DON STREPITOSO DIABOLO, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY TO 
. HIS SATANIC MAJESTY. 
St Janes’ Street, July 1, 
Grkart Sir, having just had the good luck to catch 
An official young Demon, preparing to go, 
Ready booted and spurred, with a black-leg despatch, 
From the Hell here, at Cr—ckf—rd's, to our Hell below— 


I write these few lines to your Highness Satanic, 
To say that, first having obeved your directions, 

And done all the mischict I could in ‘the Panic,’ 
My next special care was to help the Elections. 


Well knowing how dear were those times to thy soul, 
When every good Christian tormented his brother, 

Aud caused in thy realm such a saving of coal, 
From their all coming down, ready grilled hy each other ; 


Remembering, besides, how it pained thee to part 
With the old Penal C'ode,—that chef-d’aurre of Law, 
In which (though to own it too modest thou art) 
We could plainly perceive the fine touch of thy claw ;— 


] thought, as we ne’er can those good times revive 

(Though Eld-n, with help frem your Highness, would try) 
’Twould still keep a taste for Hell’s music alive, 

Could we get up a thundering No-Popery cry ;— 


That yell which, when chorused by laics and clerics, 
So like is to our, in its spirit and tone, 

That I often nigh laugh myself into hysterics, 
To think that Religion should make 1t her own. 


So, having sent down for the original notes 

Of the chorus, as sung by your Majesty's choir, 
With a few pints of lava, to gargle the throats 

Of myself and some others, st sing it ‘ with fire,’ ! 


Thought I, ‘if the Marseillais Hymn could command 
Such audience, though yelled by a Sans-culotte crew, 

What wonders shall we do, who've men in our band, 
That not only wear breeches, but petticoats too !’ 











pret Gnesi 


} Con fuoco--a music-book direction, 
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Such then were my hopes ; but, with sorrow, your Highness, 
I'm forced to cc fess-—be the cause what it will, 

Whether fewnest : voices, or hoarseness, or shyness, — 
Our Beelzebub Chorus has gone off but ill. 


‘The truth is, no placeman now knows his right key, 
The Treasury pitch-pipe of late is so various ; 

And certain buse voices, that looked for a fee 
At the Yors music meeting, now think it precarious. 


Even some of our Reverends miyit have been warmer— 
But one or two capital ruarers we've had ; 

Doctor Wise! is, fur instance, a charming performer, 
And Huntingdon Maberly’s yell was not bad. 


Altoyether, however, the thing was not hearty ;— 
Even Eld~n allows we got on but so-so; 

And when next we attempt a No-Popery party, 
We must, please your Highness, recruit from below. 


But, hark, the young Black-leg is cracking his whip— 
Excuse me, (ireat Sir—there’s no time to be civil ;— 
The next opportunity shan’t be let slip, 
But, till then, 
Vm, in haste, your inost dutiful 
DrviL 


MR. ROGER DODSWORTH. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Str, —Living in a remote part of Scotland, and having but just heard of tae 
wonderful resurrection of Mr. Roger Dodsworth from under an avalanche, where 
he had remained, lien frappé, 16 scems, for the last 166 years, I hasten to impart 
to you a few reflections on the subject. 

Yours, etc., 


LAvupDATOR Temporis ACTI. 


Wuat a lucky turn-up !—just as Eld-n’s withdrawing, 
To find thus a gentleman, frozen in the year 

Sixteen hundred and sixty, who ony wants thawing 
To serve for our times quite as well as the Peer ;— 


To bring thus to light, not the wisdom alune 
Of our ancestors, such as we find it on shelves, 
But, in perfect condition, full-wigged and full-grown, 
To shovel up one of those wise bucks themselves ! 


Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth and send him safe home,—— 
Let him learn nothing useful or new on the way; 

With his wisdom kept snug from the light let him come, 
And our Tories will hail him with ‘ Hear? and ‘Hurra !’ 


! This reverend gentleman distinguished himself at the Roading election, 
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What a God-send to them—a good, obsolete man, 
Who has never of Locke or Voltaire been a reader ;— 
Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth as fast as you can, 
And the L~nsd-les and H-rtf-rds shall choose him for leader. 


Yes, sleeper of ages, thou shalt be their Chosen ; 
And deeply with thee will they sorrow, good men, 

To think that all Europe has, since thou wert frozen, 
So altered, thou hardly canst know it again. 


And Eld—n will weep o’cr each sad innovation 
Such oceans of tears, thou wilt fancy that he 
Has been also laid up in a long congelation, 
And is only now thawing, dear Roger, like thee. 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


SUGGESTED BY THE LATE WORK OF THE REVEREND MR. IRV-N@ ‘ON 
PROPHECY.’ 


A MILLENNIUM at hand !—I’m delighted to hear it— 
As matters, both public and private, now go, 

With multitudes round us all starving, or near it, 
A good rich Millennium will come @ propos. 


Only think, Master Fred, what delight to behold, 
Instead of thy bankrupt old City of Rags, 

A bran-new Jerusalem, built all of gold, 
Sound bullion throughout, from the rvof to the flags— 


A city, where wine and cheap corn! shall abound, — 
A celestial Cocaigne, on whose buttery shelves 

We may swear the best things of this world will be found, 
As your sats seldom fail to take care of themselves ! 


Thanks, reverend expounder of raptures elysian,* 
Divine Squintifobus, who, placed within reach 

Of two opposite worlds, by a twist of your vision 
Can cast, at the same time, a sly look at each ;— 


Thanks, thanks for the hope thou hast given us, that we 
May, even in our own times, a jubilee share, 

Which so long has been promised by prophets like thee, 
And go often has failed, we began to despair. 


There was Whiston,* who learnedly took Prince Eugene 
For the man who must bring the Millennium about ; 


1¢A measure of wheat for a penny, and three 3 When Whiston  peetopbath to Prince Eugene 
measures of barley for a penny. ~ Rev. c. 6, the Essay in which he attempted to connect his 

® See the oration of this reverend gentleman, victories over the Turks with revelation, the 
where he describes the connubial joys of para- Prince is said to have ee that ‘he was not 
dise, and paints the angels hovering around aware he had ever had the honour of being 
‘each happy fair.’ known to St. John,’ 
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There’s Faber, whose pious predictions have been 
All belied, ere his book’s first edition was out ;— 


There was Counsellor Dobbs, too, au Irish M.P., 
Who discoursed on the subject with signal écldé, 
And each day of his life, sat expecting to see 
A Millennium break out in the town of Armagh !! 


There was also—but why should I burden my lay 

With your Brotherses, Southcotts, and names less deserving, 
When al) ast Millenniums henceforth must give way 

To the last new Millennium of Orator Irv-ng ? 


Go on, mighty man, —doom them all to the shelf— 

And, when next thou with Prophecy troublest thy sconce, 
Oh forget not, I pray thee, to prove that thyself 

Art the Beast (chapter 4) that sees nine ways at once ! 


THE THREE DOCTORS. | Dr. S—they as gloriously sleeps 
Doctoribus letamur tribus, | With ‘No-Popery’ scribes, on the 


THOUGH many great doctors there he, 
There are three that all Doctors o’er- ' Dr, Slop, upon subjects divine, 
Do Such bodlagaite slaver lets drop, 


top, 
Dr. Eady, that famous M.D., I That if Eady should take the mad line, 
Dr. S—they, and dear Doctor Slop. He'll be sure of a patient ib Slop. 


ae i sere ie a diferent able ~ Seven millions of Papists, no less, 
S—the 1 2 
Dr. S~—they writes bouks by the vard Dr. S—they attacks like a Turk ; 


Dr. Eady writes puffs by the mile, |" Ady Jess SAS Gare 


Dr. Slop, in nu merit outdone ; ; 
By his scribbling or physicking Dr. S—they, for Ais grand attack, 
brother, Both a laureate and senator is ; 
Can dose us with stuff ike the one, | While poor Dr. Eady, alack, | 
Ay, and doze us with stuif like the ae en had up to Bow Strcot, for 
is ! 


other. | 
Dr. Eady good company keeys And truly, tho law does so blunder, 
With ‘No-Popery’ scribes on the That, though little blood has becn 
walls ; spilt, he 


1 Mr, Dobbs was 8 Member of the Irish Par- | their immediate allies (he says) every faution 
hament, and on all other subjects but the Mu-| that is banded against the State, every dere 
jennium a very sensible person. He chose , goguc, every irreligious and acditions journalist, 
Armagh as the scone of the Millennium, on | every open and every insidious enemy to Mon- 
account of the name Armageddon, mentioned in | archy and to Christianity.’ 

Revelation ! 8 See the late accounts in the newspapers of 

2 This Seraphic Doctor, in the preface to his | the appearance of this gentleman at one of the 
last work (Vindiciw Heclesia Anglicine), is , police-offices, in consequence of an alleged assault 

leaged to anathematize not only 1 Catholics, upon his ‘ maid of all-work,’ 

ut all advocates of Catholicsi-—"They have for | 
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a probably suffer as, under 
he Chalking Act, known to be guilty. 
So much for the merits sublime 
we ith whose catalogue ne'er should 
atop) 

Of the three greatest lights of our time, 
Drs. Eady and S—they and Slop! 
Should you ask me, to which of the three 

Great Doctors the preference showd 
: As a matter of course, I agree 
‘e Dr. Eady must go to the wall. 
®ut as S—they with laurels is crowned, 
And Slop with a wig and a tail is, 
Let Eady’s bright temples be bound 
Wh a swinging ‘ Corona Muralis /”! 


EPITAPH ON A TUFT-HUNTER. 


LAMENT, lament, Sir Isaac Heard, 
Put mourning round thy page, De- 
. brett, 
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For here lies one who ne’er preferred 
A Viscount to a Marquis yet. 


Beside him place the God of Wit, 
Before him Beauty’s rosiest girls ; 
Apollo for a star he’d quit, 
And Love’s own sister for an Earl's. 


Did niggard Fate no pecrs afford, 
He took, of course, to peer’s rela 
tions! 
And rather than not sport a lord, 
Put up with even the last creations. 


Even Irish names, could he but tag ’em 
With aie and ‘Duke,’ were sweet 


to ; 
And, at a pinch, Lord Ballyragguin 
Was better than no Lord at ail. 


Heaven grant himnowsome noblenook, 
For, rest his soul, he'd rather be 

Genteely damned beside a Duke, 
Than saved in vulgar company. 


THE PETITION 
OF THE ORANGEMEN OF IRELAND. 


To the people of England, the humble Petition 
Of Ireland’s disconsolate Orangemen, showing— 


That sad, ve 


sad, is our present condition ;— 


That our jobs are all gone, and our noble selves going ; 


That, forming one seventh—within a few fractions— 
Of Ireland’s seven inillions of hot heads and hearts, 
We hold it the basest of all base transactions 
To keep us from murdering the other six parts ; 


That, as to laws made for the good of the many, 
We humbly suggest there is nothing leas true 5 

As all human laws (and our own more than any) 
Are made by and for a particular few ;— 


That much it delights every trae Orange brother 
To sce you, in England, such ardour evince, 
In discussing which sect most tormented the other, 
And burned with most gusto, some hundred years since ; 


1A crown granted as a reward among the Romans to persons who performed any extraor- 


dinary exploits upon wel/e—such as scaling them, batterin 
= > extent that Dr. Eady does, would equally estab. 


them, ete. No doubt, writing upon 
a claim to the honour, 
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That we love to behold, while Old England grows faint, 
Messrs Southey and Butler near coming to blows 

To decide whether Dunstan, that strong-bodied saint, 
Ever truly and really pulled the devil's nose; 


Whether t’other saint, Dominic, burnt the devil’s paw ~ 
Whether Edwy intrigued with gaat old mother! — 

And many such points, from which Southey doth draw 
Conclusions most apt for our hating each other. 


That ‘tis very well known this devout Irish nation 
Has now for some ages gone happily on, 
Believing in two kinds of Substantiation, 
One party in Trans, and the other in Con, 


That we, your petitioning Cons, have, in right 
Of the said monosyllable, ravaged the lands, 

And embezzled the goods, and annoyed, day and night, 
Both the bodies and souls of the sticklers for J'rans ; -- 


That we trust to Peel, Eldon, and other such sages, 
For keeping us still in the same state of mind ; 

Pretty much as the world used to be in those ages, 
When still smaller syllables maddened mankind ;— 


When the words cx and per’ served as well, to annoy 

One’s neighbours and friends with, as con and trang now ; 
And Christians, like Southey, who stickled for o/, 

Cut the throats of all Christians who stickled for ow.‘ 


That, relying on England, whose kindness already 
So often has helped us to play the game o’er, 

We have got our red coats and our carabines ready, 
And wait but the word to show sport, as before, 


That, as to the expense—the few millions, or so, 
Which for all such diversions John Bull has to pay— 

"Tis, at least, a groat comfort to John Bull to know 
That to Orangemen’s pockets ‘twill all find its way. 


For which your petitioners ever will pray, 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc, 





1 To such important discussions as these the | ‘per* was going on), he found the Turks, wo are 
greater part of Dr. Southey's Vindicia Ecclesia | told, ‘laughing at the Christians for bemg 
Anglicana is devoted. divided by two such insignificant wadig nar 

Consubstantiation—the true reformed be-| * The Arian per ibelg Caegs ore that time, 
Hef; at least the belief of Luther, and, as Mos-| says Hooker, ‘in order to be a sound belfeving 
heim asserts, of Melancthon also. Christian, men were not curious what syllables 

® When John of went to Constanti- | or particles of speech they used.’ 
nople (at the time this ute between ‘ex’ and 
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A VISION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF CHRISTABEL. 


‘Ur!’ said the Spirit, and, ere I could 
ray 
One hasty orison, whirled me away 
''o a limbo, lying—I wist not where— 
sAbove or below, in earth or air ; 
All glimmering oer with a doubtful 
h 


ght, 
‘peo couldn’t say whether ‘twas day or 
night ; 


pnd crossed by many a mazy track, 
gze didn’t know how to get on or back ; 
d 1 felt lke a needle that’s going 
astray 
(With its one eye out) through a bundle 


ay ; 
When the Spirit he grinned, and 
whispered me, 
‘ Thou’rt now in the Courtof Chancery!’ 
Around me flitted unnumbered swarms 
Of shapeless, bodiless, tailless forms ; 
(Like bottled-up babes that gracc the 
@ 


room 
Of that worthy knight, Sir Everard 
Home)— 
All of them things half-killed in rear- 
ing ; 
Some werelame—some wanted hearing, 
Some had through half-a-century run, 
Though they hadu’t a leg to stand upon. 
Others, more merry, as just beginning, 
Around on a point of law were spin- 


ning ; 
Or balanced aloft, ‘twixt Bill and 


Ansver, 

Lead at each end—like a tight-rope 
dancer. — 

Some were so cross, that nothing could 
please ’em :— 

Some gulped down affidavits to ease 
’em ;— 

All were in motion, yet never a one, 

Let it move as it might, could ever move 


on. 

‘These,’ said the Spirit, ‘you plainly 
see, 

Are what are called Suits in Chancery!’ 

I heard a loud screaming of old and 
young, 

Like a chorus by fifty Velutis sung ; 
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Or an Irish Dump (‘the words by 
Moore ’) 


| At an amateur concert screamed in 


score :— 
o harsh on my ear that wailing fell 
Of the wretches who in this Limbo 
dwell ! 
It seemed like the dismal symphony 
Of the shapes A’neas in hell did See ; 
Or piven frogs, whose legs a barbarous 


coo. 
Cut off, and left the frogs in the brook, 
To cry all night, till life’s last dregs, 
‘Give us our legs! - give us our legs ! 
Touched with this sad and sorrowful 


scene, 
I asked what all this yell might mean ? 
When the Spirit replied, with a grin 
of glee, 
‘’Tis the cry of the suitors in Chan- 


cery !° 
I looked, and I saw a wizard rise, 
With a wig like a cloud before men’s 


eyes. 
In his agéd hand he held a wand, 
Wherewith he beckoned his embryv 
band, 
And they moved, and moved, as he 
waved ib o’er, 
But they never got on one inch the 


more ; 
And still they kept limping to and fro, 
Like Ariels round old Prospero— 
Saying, ‘Dear Master, let us go;’ 
But still old Prospero answered, ‘ No." 
And I heard the while, that wizard elf, 
Muttering, muttering spells to himself, 
While over as many old papers he 
turned, 
As Hume e’er moved for, or Omar 
burned. 
He talked of his Virtue, though some, 
less nic 
(Iie owned 


Vire— 
And he said, ‘T think ’—‘T donbt "— 
‘I hope,’ 
gee Gol t to witness, and damned the 
ope : 
With pay more sleights of tongue and 
hand 


e, 
with a sigh) preferred his 


I couldn’t, for the soul of me, under- 
stand. 
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Amazed and posed, I was just about That, startled, I woke—leaped up in 


To ask his name, when the screams my bed— 
without, Found the opt the imps, and the 
The merciless clack of the imps with- conjuror fled 


in, And blessed my stars, right pleased to 
And that conjuror’s mutterings, made 
such a din, That T wasn’t as yet in Chancery, 


NEWS FOR COUNTRY COUSINS. 


Dear Coz, as I know neither you nor Miss Draper, 
When Parliament’s up, ever take in a paper, 

But trust for your news to such stray odds and ends 
As you chance to pick up from political friends— 
Boing one of this well-informed class, I sit down, 

To transmit you the last newest news that’s in town. 


As to Greece and Lord Cochrane, things couldn’t Icok better- 

His Lordship (who promises now to fight faster) 
Has just taken Rhodes, and despatched off a letter 

To Daniel O’Connell, to make him Grand Master ; 
Engaging to change the old name, if he can, 

‘rom the Knights of St. John to the Knights of St. Dan— 

Or, if Dan should prefer, as a still better wiiin 

Being made the Colossus, ’tis all one to him. 


From Russia the last accounts are, that tho Czar— 
Most generous and kind, as all sovereigns are, 
And whose first prinocly act (as you know, I suppose) 
Was to give away all his late brother’s old clothes— 
Is now busy collecting, with brotherly care, 
The late Emperor’s sr nt and thinks of bestowing 
One night-c 2 apiece (if he has them to spare) 
On all the distinguished old ladies now going. 
iw hile I write an arrival from Riga—‘ the Brothers’— 
aving night-caps on board for Lord Eld-n and others.) 


Last advices from India—Sir Archy, ‘tis thought, 
Was near catching a Tartar (the first ever caught 
In N. lat. ga a Hignaee eos 

Being very hard pressed to shell out the rupees, 
But not having much ready rhino, they say maseat 
To pawn bis august golden foot! for the payment, — 
(How lucky for monarchs, that can, when they choose, 
Thus establish a running account with the Jews !) 
The security being what Rothschild calls ‘ goot,’ 

A loan will be forthwith, of course, set on fvot ;— 
The parties are Rothschild—A. Baring and Co., 

And three other great pawnbrokers—each takes a toe, 


TP 





' This Potentate styles himself the Monarch of the Golden Foot, 
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And engages (lest (cold-foot should give us leg bail, 
As he did once before) to pay down on the nail. 


This is all for the present —what vile pens and paper! 
Yours truly. dear Cousin—best love to Miss Draper. 


AN INCANTATION. 
geUNG BY THE BUBBLE SPIRIL. 


gin—! Come with me, and we will go 
Where the rocks of coral grow.’ 


Co%x with me, and we will blow 
Tots of bubbles, as we go; 
Bubblgs, bright as ever Hope 
Drew trom tancy—or from soap ; 
Bright as e’er the South Sea sent 
From its frothy element ! 

Come with me, and we will blow 
Lots of bubbles as we go. 


Mix the lather, Johnny W—Ihs, 
Thdt. who rhym’st so well to ‘ bilks :! 
Mix the lather— who can be 

Fitter for such task than thee, 

Great M.P, for Sudsbury ! 


Now the frothy charm 1s ripe, 
Puffing Peter, bring thy pipe,— 
Thou, whom ancient Coventry 

Once so dearly loved, that she 
Knew not which to her was swect«r, 
Peeping Tom or puffing Peter— 


Puff the bubbles high in air, 

Puff thy best to keep them theic. 
Bravo, bravo, Peter M—re! 

Now the rainbow humbugs? sour, 
Clittering all with golden hues, 
Such as haunt the dreams of Jews— 
Some, reflecting mines that lie 
Under Chilh’s glowing sky ; 

Some, those virgin pearls that sleep 
Cloistered in the southern deep ; 


_ ee oper: 


' Strong 





Othe1s, as if lent a ray 

From the streaming Milky Way, 
Glistening o’er with curds and whey 
From the cows of Alderney ! 


Now’s the moment—who shall first 

Catch the bubbles ere they burst ? 

Run, ye squires, ye viscounts, run, 

Br—gd—n, T—ynh—m, P—Jm-2- 
st —n;-—— 

Johu W- -lks, junior, runs beside yc, 

Take the good the knaves provide ye !3 

See, with upturned eyes and hands, 

Where the Chareman,* Br—pd—n, 
stands, 

Gaping for the froth to fall 

Down his swallow—lye and all ! 

Seo !— 


But, hark, my time is ount— 
Now, like some great waterspout, 
Scattered by the cannon’s thunder, 
Burst, ye bubbles, all asunder! 


[Here the stage darkens—a discordant 
crash is heard from the orchestra—the 
broken bubbles descend wn @ sapona- 
ceous but uncleanly mist over the heals 
of the Dranatis Persone, and the scene 
drops, leaving the bubble-hunters—all 
tn the suds. ] 

Eo 


A DREAM OF TURTLE. 
BY SIR W. CURIIS. 


"Twas evening time, in the twilight 
sweet 

JT was sailing along, when—whom 
should 1 ineet, 


indications of character may be| ing the splendid habiliments of the soldicr, 


sometimes traced in the rhymes to names.| apostrophizes him, ‘ Thou rainbow ruffian |’ 


Marvell thought so, when he wrote: 


‘Sir Edward Sutton, 
The foolish knight who rhymes to mutton.’ 


3 * Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the Gods provide thee.’ 


4 So called by a sort of Tuscan dulcification of 
airman.’ 


* An humble imitation of ono of our modern | the ch in the word ‘Ch 


pocts, who, in # poem agains: war, after des¢rib- 


38 
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But a turtle journeyi 


o’er the sea, 
‘On the service of his 


ajesty ! 
When I spied him first, in the twilight 


dim, 
I did not know what to make of him ; 
But said to myself—as slow he phed 
His fins, and rolled from side to side, 
oan Bats the watery path— 
‘Tis m rd of St—w—I]] taking a 
bath ; 
And | hear him now, among the fishes, 
Quoting Vattel and Burgerdiscius !° 


But, no—'twas, indeed, a turtle, wide 

And plump as ever these eyes descried ; 

A turtle, juicy as ever yet 

Glued up the lips of a baronet ! 

Ah, much did it grieve my soul to see 

That an animal of such dignity, 

Jake an absontec, abroad should roam, 

When he ought to stay and be ate at 
home. 


But now ‘a change came o’er iny dream,’ 
Like the magic lautern’s slifting 
slider ;— 
1 looked, and saw by the evening beam, 
On the back of that turtle sate a 
rider, — 
A goodly man, with an eye so merry, 
I knew ’twas our Foreign Secretary, 
Who there, at his ease, did sit and smile, 
Tike Waterton on his crocodile ; 
Cracking such jokes, at every motion, 
As made the turtle squeak with glee, 
And own that they gave him a lively 
notion 
Of what his own jJorecd-meat balls 
would be, 


So on the Sec., in his vlory, went 
Over that briny element, 

Waving his hand, as le took farewell, 
With agraceful air, and bidding me tel! 
Tuquiring friends that the turtle and he 
Were gone ou a foreign embassy— 

To soften the heart of a Diplomate, 
Who is known to doat upon verdant fat, 
And to let admiring Europe see, 

That calipush and calipec 

Are the English forms of Diplomacy ! 
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COTTON AND CORN. 


A DIALOGUE. 


Sarp Cotton to Corn t’other day, 


As they met, and exchanged asalute— 
(Squire Corn in his cabriolet, 
vor Cotton, half famished, on foot)— 


‘Great Squire, if it isn’t uncivil 
To hint at starvation befure you, 


| Louk down ona pungry poor devil, 


And give him some bread, I implore 
you !’ 
Quoth Corn then, in answer to Cotton, 
Perceiving he meant to make frec, — 
‘ Low fellow, you’ve surely forgotten 
The distance between you and me ! 


‘To expect that we, peers of high birth, 
Should waste our illustrious acres 
For no other purpose on earth 
Than to fatten curst calico-makers !—~ 


‘That bishops to hobbinsshould bend,— 
Should stoop from their bench’s sub- 
himity, 
Great dealers in lawn, to befriend 
Your contemptible dealers in dimity ! 


‘No—vile manufacture! ne'cr harbour 
A hope to be fed at our boards ;— 
Base oftspring of Arkwright the barber, 
bi fien claim canst thou have upon 

ords ? 


‘ No—thanks to the taxes and debt, 
Andthe triumph of papero’er guineas, 
Our race of Lord Jemmys, as yet, 
May defy your wholerabbleof Jennye/” 


So saying, whip, crack, and away 
Went Corn in his cab through the 


throng, 
So madly, I heard them all say 
Squire Corn would be down before 
ong. 
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THE DONKEY AND HIS PANNIERS. 


Fessus jam sudat asellus, 
Parce li; vextrum dehcrum est asinus.—Virgil, Copa. 


A DONKEY, whose talent for burdens was wondrous, 
So much that you’d swear he rejoiced in a load, 

One day had to jog under panniers so pond’rous, 
That—down the poor donkey fell, smack on the road. 


Ilis owners and drivers stood round in amaze— 
What! Neddy, the patient, the prosperous Neddy, 
Sou easy to drive through the dirtiest ways, 
lor every description of job-work so ready ! 


One driver (whom Ned might have ‘ hailed’ as a ‘ brother’)! 
Had just been proclaiming his donkey’s renown, 

For vigour, for spirit, for one thing or other, — 
When, lo, ’mid his praises, the donkey came down ! 


But, how to upraise him ‘—one shouts, t'other whistles, 
While Jenky the conjuror, wisest of all, 

Declared that an ‘over production ’ of thistles °—~ 
(Here Ned gave a stare)—was the cause of his fall. 


Another wise Solomon cries, as he passes, — 
‘There, let him alone, and the fit will soon ccase 

The beast has heen fighting with other jackasses, 
Aud this is his mode of ** tranaition to peace.”” 


Some looked at his hoofs, aud, with learned grimaces, 
Pronounced that too long without shoes he had gone— 

‘Let the blacksmith provide him a sound metal basis, 
(The wiseacres sudt and he's sure to jog on.’ 


Vat others who gabbled a jargon half Gaelic, 
Exclaimed, ‘ Hoot awa, mon, you're a’ gane astray,’ — 

And declared that, ‘ whoe’er might prefer the metallic, 
They'd shoe their own donkeys with papier mache, 


Meanwhile the poor Neddy, in torture and fear, 
Lay under his pannier, scarce able to groan, 
And—what was stijl dolefuller—lending an ear 
To ad\ isers whose cars were a match tor his own. 


At length, a plain rustic, whose wit went so far 

As to sce others’ folly, roared out, as he passed— 
* Quick— off with the panniers, all dolts as ye are, 

Or your prosperous Neddy will soon kick his last !’ 





eee 


1 Alluding to on early poem of Mr. Coleridge's | the House, ‘ that we must return at last to the 
addressed to an ass, and begiuhing, *I hail thee, | food of our ancestors,’ soinebody asked Mr. T, 
brother !’ ; ‘ what food the gentleman meant ?'—‘Thistles, I 

* A certain country gentleman having said in | suppose,’ answered Mr, T, 
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ODE TO THE SUBLIME PORTE. 


Great Sultan, huw wise are thy state compositions ! 
And oh, above all, I admire that decree, 

In which thou command'st that all she politicians 
Shall forthwith be strangled and cast in the sea. 


*Tis my fortune to know a lean Benthamite spinster— 
A maid, who her faith in old Jeremy puts ; 
Who talks, with a lisp, of ‘the last new Westminster,’ 
e 


And hopes you're 


ighted with ‘ Mill upon Gluts ,’ 


Who tells you how clever one Mr. F—nbhl—nquc is, 
How charming his Articles ‘gainst the Nobility ;— 
Aud assures you, that even a gentleman’s rank is, 
{un Jeremy’s school, of no sort of utility. 


To see her, ye Gods, a new Number devouring— 


Art. 1; 


nthe Needle’s variations,’ b 
Art. 2, ‘On the Bondage of Greece,’ by John 


Snip ; 
—~—r—ny 


(That eminent dealer in scribbling and scrip) ; 


Art. 3, ‘Upon Fallacies,’ Jeremy’s own 
(The chief fallacy being his hope to tind readers) ; 
Art. 4, ‘ Upon Honesty ’—author unknown ; 
Art. 5 (by the young Mr. M——), ‘ Hints to Breeders,’ 


Vh Sultan, ob Sultan, though oft for the bag 
And the bowstring, like thee, I am tempted to call— 
Though drowning’s too good for each blue-stocking hag, 
I would bag this she Benthamite first of them all! 


Ay, and—lcst she should ever ayain lift her head 
From the watery bottum, her clack to renew,— 
As a clog, as a sinker, far better than lead, 
1 would hang round her neck her own darling Review. 


THE GHOST OF MILTIADES. 


And he found the scrip of Greece so 


high, 
Ovid, Lhatit fired his blood, it flushed his eye; 


Ah quoties dubius Scriptis cxarsit amator ! - | 
vt 


Tre ghost of Miltiades came at night, 
And fe stood by the bed of the en: 
thamite ; 
And he said in a voice that thrilled the 
frame, 
f ever the sound of Marathon’s name 
ath fired thy blood, or flushed thy 
brow, 
Lover of liberty, rouse thee now !’ 
Lhe Benthamite, yawning, left his bed— 
Away to the Stock Exchange he aped, 


And oh! "twas a sight for the ghost to 
sce, 

For there never was Greek more Greck 
than he ! 

And still, as the premium higher went, 

His ecstasy rose—so much yer cent, . 

(AS we see, in a glass that tells the 
weather, 

The heat and the silver rise together), 

And Liberty sung from the patriot's lip, 


‘Scrip I 
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The ghost of Miltiades came again ;—- 

He smiled, as the pale moon shines 
through rain, 

For his soul was glad at that patriot 


strain : 

(And, poor dear ghost, how little he 
knew 

The jobs and tricks of the Philhellene 


crew !}) 
‘ pegs) and thanks !’ wag all he said, 
Daen, mn ting away, like a night dream, 
ea! 


he Benthamite hears—amazed that 


Could be such foolsx—and away he posts, 
A patriot still! Ah no, ah no— 
Goddess of Freedom, thy scrip is low, 
Aud, warm and fond as thy lovers are, 
Thou triest their passion when under 


pur. 
The Benthamite’s ardour fast decays, 
By turns he weeps, aud swears, and 


e prays, 
And wishes the d~—1 had crescent and 
cross, 
Ere he had been forced to sell at a loss. 
They quote him the stock of various 
nations, 
But, spite of his classic associations, 


Lord! how he loathes the Greek 
quotations / 

‘Who'll buy my scrip? Who'll buy 
my scrip ?’ 


Is now the theme of the patriot’s lip, 
As he runs to tell how hard hus Jot 1s 
To Messrs. Orlando and Luriottis, 
And says, ‘Oh Greece, for hberty's 
sake, 

Do buy my scrip, and I vow to break 
Those dark, unholy bonds of thine— 
Jf you'll only consent to buy up mine /’ 


The ghost of Miltiades came once 
more ;— 
His brow, hke the night, was lowering 


o’er ; 
Aad he said, with a look that flashed 


iamay, 
‘Of qiberty's foes the worst are they 
Who turn to a trade her cause divine, 
And gamble for gold on Freedom’s 
shrine !’ 
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Thus saying, the ghost, as he took his 


Gave a partin kick to the Benthamite, 
Which sent him, whimpering, off to 


erry-- 
And vanished away to the Stygian 
ferry ! 


CORN AND CATHOLICS, 


Utrum horum 
Dirius borum P—IJncerti Auctores, 


Wuar! stillthosetwoinfernal questions, 
That with our meals, our slumbers 
mix-— 
That spoil our tempers and digestions-— 
Eternal Corn and Catholics ! 


Ciods ! were there ever two such bores ? 
Nothing else talked of, mght or 
morp— 
Nothing iz doors, or out of doors, 
But endless Catholics and Corn ! 


Never was such a brace of pests— 
While Munsters, still worse than 
either, 
Skilled but in feathering their nests, 
Bore us with both, and settle neither. 


So addled in my cranium meet 
Popery and Corn, that oft I doubt 
Whether, this year, ’twas bonded wheat 
Or bonded papists they let out. 


Herelandlords, here polemics, nail you, 
Armed with all rubbish they can rake 
up; 
Prices and tects at once assail you - - 
From Daniel these and those from 
Jacob, 


And when you sloep, with head still 
torn 
Between the two, their shapes you 


mix, 
Till sometimes Catholics seem Corn,— 
Then Corn again seem Catholics, 


Now Dantzic wheat before you floats— 
Now, Jesuits from California ~ 
Now Ceres, linked with Titus Oa/s, 
Comes dancing through the ‘Porta 
Cornea,’ 
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Oft, too, the Corn grows animate, 
And a whole crop 
Like Papists, dearding Churc 
State— 
Themselves together by the ears ! 
While, leaders of the wheat, a row 
Of Poppies, gaudily declaiming, 
Like Counsellor O’Bric and C'o., 
Stand forth, somniferously flaming ! 


In short, their torments never cease ; 


And oft I wish myself transferred off 


To some far, lonely land of peace, 
Where Corn or Papists ne’er were 
heard of. 


Oh waft me, Parry, to the Pole ; 
For—if my fate is to be chosen 

’"Twixt bores and iceberys—on my soul, 
I'd rather, of the two, be frozen! 


stomemeeae ironman 


THE PERIWINKLES AND THE 
LOCUNTS. 


A SALMAGUNDIAN HYMN, 


‘To Panurge was assigned the Lairdship of 
ching baa re was yearly worth 6,789,106,749 
ryals, besides the revenue of the Locusts and Pe- 
ricinkles, rier pr year with another to 
the value of 2, 125,768,’ etc, etc.—Rabeluvis, 


‘Hurra ! Burra! I heard them say, 
And they cheered and shouted all the 


way, 
As the Laird of Salmagundi went 
To open in state his Parliament. 


‘he Salmagundians once were rich, 
Or thought they were—no matter 
which— 
For, every year, the Revenue! 
Krom their periwinkles larger grew ; 
And their rulers, skilled in all the trick, 
And legerdemain of arithmetic, 
Knew how to place 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and 10, 
Such various ways, hohind, before, 
That they made a unit seem a score, 
And proved themrelves most wealthy 
won ! 


of heads appears, | 


and | And 


you, 
‘Who dared to doubt (as some now 


'¢ Let's look (said 
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So, on they went, a aed dae crew, 
The people wise, the rulers clever,-— 
iod help those, like me and 


0) 
That the Periwinkle Revenue 
Would thus go flourishing on for 
ever. 


‘Hurra! hurra ! I heard them say, _ 
And they cheered and shouted all the 

wav of 
As the Ureat Panurge in glory went, 
To open his own dear Parliament, 


‘But folks at length began to dout t 
: What all this conjuring was about ; 


For, every day, more deep in debt 
They saw their wealthy rulers get :— 
they) the items 
through, 
And see if what we’re told be true 
Of our Periwinkle Nevenue.’ 
But, lord, they found there wasn’t a 
tittle 
Of truth in angint they heard before ; 
For they gained by Periwinkles little, 
And lost by Locusts ten times more ! 
These Locusts are a lordly breed 
Some Salmagundians love 1o feed. 
Ot all the beasts that ever were horn, 
Your Locust most delights in corn ; 
And though his body be but small, 
To fatten him takes the devil and all! 


Nor this the worst, for, direr still, 
Alack, alack, and well-a-day 
Their Periwinkles—once the stay 
And prop of the Salmagundian till — 
For want of feeding, all fell ill ! 
And still, as they thinned and died 
away, 
i The Locusts, ay, and the Locusta’ Bill, 
Crew fatter and fatter every day ! 


, “Oh fie! oh fie ! was now the ery, 


As they saw the gaudy show go by! 
And the Laird of Salmagundi weut 
To open his Locust Parliament ! 


1 Accented as in Swift's line— 
‘Not so a nation’s revenues are paid.’ 
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A CASE OF LIBEL. 
A CERTAIN old Sprite, who dwells 


elow 
(Twere a libel, perhaps, to mention 
where), 
Came up ‘ncog., some winters ago, 
To try, for a change, the London air. 


So well he looked, and dressed, and 


ed, 
‘And hid his tail and his horns so 
handy, 
Wu'd hardly have known him, as he 
® walked, 
“From — -, or any other Dandy. 


(N.2,—His horns, they say, unscrew ; 
So he has but to take them out of 
the socket, 
And—just as sume fine husbands do— 
Conveniently clap them imto his 
pocket ) 


In short, he looked extremely natty, 
“And even contrived —to his own 
great wonder— 
By dint of sundry scents from Gattie, 
To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 


And so my gentleman hoofed about, 
Unknown to all but a chosen few 
At White’s and Crockford’s, where, no 

doubt, 
He had many post-obits falling due. 


Alike a gamester and a wit, 
At night he was seen with Crock- 
ford’s crew ; 
At morn with Icarned dames would 
sit ~ 
So passed his time ’twixt black and 
blue. 


Some wished to make him an M.P.; 
But, findmg W-lks was also one, he 
Was heard to say ‘he'd be d——d if he 
Would ever sit in one house with 
Johnny.’ 


At length, as secrets travel fast, 
And devils, whether he or she, 

Are sure to be found out at last, 
The affair got wind most rapidly. 
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The press, the impartial press, that snuls 
Alike a fiend’s or an angel's capers - 
Mies Paton’s soon as Beelzebul’s— 
Fired off a squib in the morning 
papers : 

‘We warn good men to keep aloof 
From a grim old. Dandy, seen about 
With a fire-proof wig and a cloven hoof, 
Through a neat-cut Hoby smoking 

out. 


Now, the Devil being a gentleman, 
Who piques himself on his well-bred 
dealings 
You may guess, when o’er these lines 
he ran, 
How much they hurt and shocked 
his feelings 


Away he posts to a man of law, 
And oh, ’twould make you laugh 
to ’ve seen ’cem, 
As paw shook hand, and hand shook 
paw, 
And ’twas ‘Hail, good fellow, well 
met,’ between ’em. 
Straight an indictment was preterred- 
And much the Devil enjoyed the jest, 
When, looking among the judges, he 
heard 
That, of all the batch, his own was 
Bost. 


In vain Defendant proffered proof 
That Plaintitls self was the Father 
of Evil-- 
Brought Hoby forth to swear to the 


hoof, 
And Stultz to speak to the tail of the 
Devil. 


| The Jury—saints, all snug aad rich, 


And readers of 
papers - 
Fonnd for the Plaintiff; on hearing 
which 
The Devil gave one of his loftiest 
capers 


For oh, it was nuts to the father of les 
(As this wily fiend is named in the 
Bible), 
To find it settled by laws so wise, 
That the greater the truth, the worav 
the libel | 


virtuous Sunday 
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LITERARY ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wantrp—Authors of all-work, to job for the season, 
No matter which party, so faithful to neither :-— 

Ciood hacks, who, if posed for a rhyme or a reason, 
Can manage, like ——-, to do without either. 


If in gaol, all the better for out-o’-door topics ; 
Your gaol is for travellers a charming retreat ; 

They can take a day’s rule for a trip to the Tropics, 
And sail round the world, at their ease, in the Fleet, 


For Dramatists, too, the most useful of schoola— 

They may study high hfe in the King’s Bench community : 
Aristotle could scarce pel them more within rules, 

And of place they’re at least taught to stick to the unity, 


Any lady or gentleman come to an age 
To have good ‘ Reminiscences’ (threescore, or higher), 
Wil meet with encouragement—so much per page, 

And the spelling and grammar both found by the buyer. 


No matter with what their remembrance is stocked, 
So they'll only remember the quantum desired ;— 

Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes, oct., 
Price twenty-four shillings, is all that’s required. 


They may treat us, like Kelly, with old jeur-deaprits, 
Like Reynolds, may boast of each mountebank frolic, 
- Or kindly inform us, like Madame Genlis,} 
That gingerbread cakes always give them the colic. 


There’s nothing at present so popular growing 
As your Autobiographers—fortunate elves, 
Who pain to know all the best people going, 
Without having ever been heard of themselves ! 


Wanted, also, a new stock of Pamphlets on Corn, 

By ‘ Farmers’ and ‘ Landholders’ —(gemmcen, whose lands 
Enclosed all in bow-pots, their attics adorn, 

Or whose share of the suil may be seen on their hauds), 


No-Popery Sermons, in ever so dull a vein, 
Sure of a market ;—should they, too, who pen ’cm, 
Be renegade VPapists, like Murtagh O’s-I1-v-n,? 
Something crtra allowed for the additional venom. 


Funds, Physic, Corn, Poetry, Boxing, Romance, 
All excellent subjects for turniug a penny ;— 

To write upon all is an author’s sole chance 
For attaining, at last, the least knowledge of any. 


1 This lady, in her Memoirs, also favours us with her Fiabe Geatring et the pills should 
o ordered ‘ comme pour elle.’ 
with the address of those apothecaries who have ; “'s 4 gentleman oa o distinguished himself by 


from time to time given her pills that agreed | his evidence before the Irish Committeca, 
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Nine times out of ten, if his title be good, 
His matter within of small consequence is ;- 


Let him only write fine, and, if not understood, 
Why,-—that’s the concern of the reader, not his 


N.B.—A learned Essay, now printing, to show 
That Horace (as oa words could express it) 
Was for taxing the Fundholders, ages ago, 
When he wrote thus —‘ Quodeunque in Fund is, assess it,? 


e 
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THE SLAVE. 
f MEARD, a8 1 lay, a wailing sound, 
‘He is dead—he is dead,’ the rumour 
flew ; 
And Praised my chain, and turned me 
round, 
And asked, through the dungeon- 
window, ‘Who ? 


I saw my livid tormentors pass, 


Their grief twas bliss to hearand sce ! | 


Fog never came joy to them, alas, 
That didn’t bring deadly bane to me. 


Eager I looked through the mist of 
night, 
And asked, ‘What foe of my race 
hath died ? 
Is it he—that Doubter of law and right, 
Whom nothing but wrong could e’er 
decide— 


‘Who, long as he secs but wealth to win, 
Hath never yet felt a qualm of doubt 
What suitors for justice he’d keep in, 
Or what suitors for freedom he'd shat 
out— 


‘Who, a clog for ever on Truth’s ad- 
vance, 
Stitles her (like the Old Man of the 


Sea 
Rowud Sinbad’s neck*), nor leaves a 


chance 
Of shaking him off—is't he? is’t he” 


CGlaastly my grim tormentors smiled, 
And thrusting me back to my den of 
woe, 


1 According to the common reading, ‘ Quod- 
cunque infundis, acescit.’ 
* *You tell,’ said they, ‘into the hands of the 


Withalaughter even more fierceand wild 
ane their funeral howling, answered 

* No.’ 
But the cry still picrced my prison gate, 
And again Lasked, ‘ What scourge is 


cone ? 
Is Dy he—that Chief, so coldly great, 


Thom Fame unwillingly shines 
upon— 
‘Whose name is one of the ill-omened 
words 
They link with hate on his native 
jlains ; 
And why ?—they lent him hearts and 
swords, 
And he gave, in return, scoffs and 
chains ! 
‘Is it he? is it he? I loud inquired, 
When, hark—there sounded a royal 
knell ;sx 
AndI knew what spirit had just expired, 
And, slave as I was, my triumph fell. 


He had pledged a hate unto me and 
mine, 
He had left to the future nor hope 
nor choice, 
But sealed that hate with a name di- 
vine, 
And he now wasdead, and -~I couldn’t 
rejoice ! 

Iie Lad fanned afresh the burning brands 
Of a bigotry waxing cold and dim; 
He had armed anew my torturers’ 

hands, 
And them did I curse—but sighed for 
him. 
Old Man of the Sea, and are the first who ever 
escaped strangling by his malicious tricks,’-= 
Story of Sinbad, 
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For is was the error of head, not A prince without pride, a man without 
heart, guile, 
And—oh, how beyond theambushed ‘To the last unchanging, warm, sin- 


foe, cere, 
Who to enmity adds the traitor’s For worth he had ever a hand and 

part, — smile, 
And- carries a smile, with a curse bee And for misery ever his purse and 

low! tear. 


If ever a heart made bright amends Touched to the heart by that solemn 
For the fatal fault of an erring toll, 


head ~ I calmly sunk in my chains again ; 
Go, learn his fame from the lips of While, still as I said, ‘ Heaven rest his 
friends, soul !’ 
In the orphan’s tear be his glory My mates of the dungeon sight, 
read. ‘Amen !* 


‘I NEVER give a kiss,’ says Prue, 
‘To naughty man, for I abhor it.’ 
She will not give a kiss ’tis true, 
She'll take one though, and thank you for it. 


ON A SQUINTING POETESS. 


To no one Muse does she her glance incline, 
But has an eye at once to all the nine. 


A JOKE VERSTFIED. 


‘Cowen, come,’ said Tom’s father, ‘at your time of life, 
There’s no longer excuse for thus playing the rake -- 
[t is time you should think, boy, of taking a wife.’ -- 
‘ Why so it is, father,—whose wife shall ] take ? 


ON —. 


LIKE a snuffers this loving old dame, 
By a destiny grievous enough, 

Though so oft she has snapped at the flame, 
Nath never caught more than the snuff. 


A SPECULATION. 


Or all speculations the market holds forth, 
The best that I know, for a lover of pelf, 
Ts to buy ——— up, at the price he is worth, 
And then sell him at that which he sets on himself, 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 


OF all the men one meets about 
There’s none like Jack, he’s everywhere, 
At church—park—anction—dinner—rout, — 
(to where and when you will he’s there. 
Try the world’s end; he’s at your back, 
eets you, like Kurus, in the east: 
You're called upon for—‘ How do, Jack % 
One hundred times a day at least. 
A friend of his, one evening, said, 
As home he took his Verve way— 
. Upon my soul, I fear Jack’s dead, 
I’ve seen him but three times to-day "" 


ILLUSTRATION OF A BORE. 


If ever you’ve seen a gay part 
Relieved from the penance of Ned — 
How instantly joyous and hearty 
‘They’ve grown when the damper was fled— 
You may guess what a gay piece of work, 
What delight to champagne it must be 
‘Lo get rid of its bore of a cork, 
And come sparkling to you, love, and me, 
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»LACK AND BLUE EYES. 


TuHE brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
Allits darts, without caring who feels 
7em ; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
{s much better pleased when it heals 
em. 
Dear Fanny ! dear Fanny ! 
The soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
fs much better pleased when, it heals 
’em, dear Fanny ! 


The black eye may say, 
‘Come and worship my ray, — 
Ry adoring, perhaps you may move 
me !' 
But the blue eye, half hid, 
Says, from under its lid, 
‘T love, and I'm yoursif youlove me?’ 
Dear Fanny ! dear Fanny ! 
The blue eye, half hid, 
Says, from under its lid, 
*T love, and am yours if you love me !’ 
dear Fanny ! 


Then tell me, oh! why, 
In that lovely eye, 

Not a charm of its tint I discover ; 
Or why should you wear 
The only blue pair 

That ever said ‘ No’ toa lover? 
Dear Fanny ! dear Fanny ! 
Oh! why should you wear 
The only blue pair 

That ever said ‘No’ to a lover, cuar 
Fanny ? 
a 


CEASE, OH CEASE TO TEMPT. 


Cxasz, oh cease to tempt 
My tender heart to love ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


It never, never can 

So wild a flame approve 
All its joys and pains 

To others I resign ; 
But be the vacant heart, 

The careless bosom mine. 
Then cease, oh ccase to tempt 

My tender heart to love !' 
It never, never can 

So wild a flame approve. 


Say, oh say no more 

That lovers’ pains are sweet ! 
I never, never can 

Believe the fond deceit. 
Weeping day and night, 

Consuming life in sighs, — 
This is the lover’s lot, 

And this I ne’er could prize. 
Then say, oh say no more 

That lovers’ pains are sweet ! 
I never, never can 

Believe the fond deceit. 


DEAR FANNY. 


Sue has beauty, but still you must keep 
your heart cool ; 
She has wit, but you must uot be 
caught 80 ; 
Thus Reason advises, but Reason's a 
fool, 
And ’tis not the first time I have 
thought so, 
Dear Fanny. 
‘fhe is lovely !’ Then love her, nor let 
the bliss fly; 
“Vis the charm of youth’s vanishing 


scason : 
Thus love has advised me, aud who 
will deny 
That Love reasons much better than 
Reason, 
Dear Fanny ? 
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Vever en Cadenas. Spring my oe but she we loved 
e’er 8 eel its sweetness ! 
FROM LIFE WITHOUT Time, that once so fleetly moved, 
FREEDOM. Now hath lost its fleetness. 


Years were days, when here she strayed, 


From life without freedom, oh! who Days were moments near her ; 





would not fly ? ; : : 
For one day of freedom, oh! who would PNR we dee manic, 
not die? ; : ; 
Hark }—hark! ‘tis the trumpet! the | ayer roe pedal eatahen ‘a mnet, 
call of the brave, Here’s the harp she used to touch— 
she cot song of tyrants and dirge of | "Oh! how that touch enchanted ! 
e slave, 
Jur country lies bleeding—oh ! fly to} eee eee 
° ~ her aid; | 
One arm that defends is worth hosts | HOLY BE THB PILGRIM’S SLEEP 
that invade. ; 
From life without freedom, oh! who Hoty be the Pilgrim’s sleep, 
would not fly ? From the dreams of terror free ; 
For one day of freedom, oh! who would Aud may all, who wake to weep, 
not die ? Rest to-night as sweet as he! 


' Hark ! hark! did L hear a vesper swell’ 
In death’s kindly bosom our last hope No, no—it is my lovéd Pilgriin’s 
remalns-— yrayer : 


Tae dead fear no tyrants, the grave has No, ial but the convent bell, 
no chains ! | That tolls upon the midnight air. 
On, on to the combat ! the heroes that! Holy be the Pilgrim's sleep ! 
bleed 2.4 Now, now again the voice I hear ; 
For aoe and mankind are heroes in- | Some holy man is wandering near. 
eed. 


And oh! even if Freedom trom this O Pilgrim! where hast thou been rcam- 
world be driven, 


ing ‘ 
Despair not—at least we shall find her Darkis the way, and midnight’scoming. 


in heaven. Strapger, l’vo been o’er moor and moun- 
In death’s kindly bosom our last hope tain, 
remains— To tell my beads at Agnes’ fountain, 
The dead fear no tyrants, the grave has And, Pilgrim, say, whereart thou goiug? 
no chains, Dark is the way, the winds are blowiny. 
Weary with wandering, weak, | falter, 
To breathe my vows at Agnes’ altar. 
HERYE’S THE BOWER. Strew, then, oh! strew his bed oi 
HERE’s the bower she loved so much, Here he shell rest till morning blushes. 
oe ne A a eta ete 
ero's the harp she used to touch— Peace to them whose days are done 
Uh! how that touch enchanted ! Death a eyelids aloaing ; ° 
Roses now unheeded sigh ; Hark ! the burial-rite’s begun— 
Where’s the hand to wreathe them ° Tis timo for our reposing. 


Sengs around neglected lie, : 
Where's the lip to breathe them! | Here, then, my Pilgrim’s course is o’er ! 

Here's the bower she loved so much, ;’Tis my master! ‘tis my master: 
And the tree she planted ; Welcome here once more; 

Here’s the harp she used to touch— Come to our shed—all toil is over: 
Oh ! how that touch enchanted ! Pilgrim ne more, but knightand lover, 


wd 
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T SAW THE MOON RISE CLEAR. 


I saw the moon rise clear 
O’er hills and vales of snow, 
Nor told my fleet reindeer 
The track I wished to go. 
But quick he bounded forth ; 
For well my reindeer knew 
I’ve but one path on earth— 
The path which leads to you, 


The gloom what winter cast 
How soon the heart forgets ! 

When summer brings, at last, 
The sun that never sets. 

So dawned my love for you; 
Thus chasing every pain, 

Than summer stn more true, 
Twill never set again. 


JOYS THAT PASS AWAY. 


Joys that pass away like this, 
Alas! are purchased dear, 
If every beam of bliss 
Is followed by a tear. 
Fare thee well! oh, fare thee well ! 
Svon, too soon thou’st broke the spell. 
Oh ! IT ne’er can love again 
The girl whose faithless art 
C'ould ae so dear a chain, 
And with it break my heart. 


Once, when truth was in those eyes, 
How beautiful they shone ! 
But now that lustre flies, 
For truth, alas ! is gone. 
Fare thee well! oh, fare thee well! 
How I’ve loved my hate shall tell. 
Oh ! how lorn, how lost would prove 
Thy wretched victim’s faic, 
If, nt deceived in love, 
He could not fly to hate! 


LOVE AND THE SUN-DIAI. 


Younc Lovo found a Dial once, ina 
dark shade, 

Where man ne’er had wandered nor 
sunbeam played ; 
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‘Why thus in darkness lie?’ whispered 
young Love, 

‘Thou, whose gay hours should in sun- 
shine move.’ 

‘I ne’er,’ said the Dial, ‘have seen the 
warn suu, 

So noonday and midnight to me, Love, 
are one.’ 


Then Love took the Dial away from the 
shade, ‘ 

And placed her where Heaven's beam 
warmly played. 

There she reclined, beneath Loye’s 


azing eye, 
While, all marked with sunshine, her 


hours flew by. ‘ 
‘Oh! how,’ said the Dial, ‘can any 
fair maid, 


That’s born to be shone upon, rest im 
the shade ? 


But night now comes on, and the sun- 
beam’s o’er, 
And Love stops to gaze on the Dial uo 


more. 

Then cold and neglected, while bleak 
rain and winds 

Are storming around her, with sorrow 
she finds 

That Love had but numbered a few 
sunny hours, 

And left the remainder to darkness and 
showers 


LOVE AND TIME. 


"T1s said—but whether true or not 
Let bards declare who've seen ’om— 
That Love and Time have only got 
One pair of wings between ’em. 
In courtship’s first delicious hour, 
The boy full oft can spare ’em, 
No, loitering in his lady’s bower, 
He lets the gray-beard wear ’en. 
Then is Time’s hour of play ; 
Oh! how he fies away ! 


But short the moments, short as bright, 
When he the wings can borrow ; 

If Time to-day has had his flight, 
Love takes hia turn to-morrow, 
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Ah! Time and Love! your change is 


then 
The saddest and most trying, 
When one begins to limp again, 
And t’other takes to flying. 
Then is Love’s hour tu stray ; 
Oh! how he flies away ! 


But ee a nymph—whose chains 1 


feel, 
And bless the silken fetter — 


Who knows—the dear one !—how to 


deal 
® With Love and Time much better. 
So well she checks their wandcrinvs, 
So peacefully she pairs ’cem, 


That Love with her ne’er thinks of 


wings, 

And Time for ever wears ’em. 
This is Time’s holiday ; 
Oh! how he flies away ! 


eLOVE, MY MARY, DWELLS 
WITH THEE. 


Love, my Mary, dwells with thee ; 
On thy cheek his bed I sce. 
No—that cheek is pale with carc ; 
Love can find no roses there. 

’Tis not on the cheek of rosc 

Love can tind the best repose : 

In my heart his home thou'lt sec ; 
There he lives, and lives for thee. 


Love, my Mary, ner can roam, 
While he makes that eye his home. 
No—the eye with sorrow dim 
Ne’er can be a home for hin. 

Yet, tis not in beaming eyex 

Love for ever warmest lies : 

In my heart his home thou’lt see ; 
There he lives, and lives for thee. 


LOVE'S LIGHT SUMMER CLOUD. 


PArx and sorrow shall vanish before us— 
Youth may wither, but fecling will 


last ; 
All the shadow that c’er shall fallo’er us, 
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Oh ! if to love thee more 
Each hour I number o’er— 
If this a passion be 
Worthy of thee, 
Then be happy, for thus I adore thee. 
see may wither, but feeling shall 
ast : 
All ro shadow that e’er shall fall o’er 
thee, 
Love’s light summer-cloud sweetly 
shall cast. 


Rest, dear bosom ! no sorrow shall pain 
thee, 
Sighs of pleasure aloneshalt thou steal; 
Beam, bright eyelid ! no weeping shall 
stain thee, 
Tears of rapture alone shalt thou feel. 
Oh ! if there be a charm 
In love, to banish harm— 
If pleasure’s truest spell 
Be to love well, 
Then be happy, for thus I adore thee. 
ae may wither, but feeling shall 
ast 


| 
All ne shadow that e’er shall fall o’& 
thee, 
Love’s light summer-cloud sweetly 
shall cast. 


{| LOVE, WANDERING THROUGH 
THE GOLDEN MAZE. 


Lovz, wandering through the golden 


MAZC 

Of my beloved’s hair, 

Traced every lock with fond delays, 
And, doting, lingered there. 

And soon he fuund ’twere vain to fly; 
His heart was close confined, 

And every curlet was a tie— 
A chain by beauty twined. 


MERRILY EVERY BOSOM 
BOUNDETH. 


THE TYROLESE SONG OF LIBERTY, 


MERRILY every bosom boundeth, 
Merrily, oh! inerrily, oh! 


Lovo’s light summer-cloud sweetly Where the song of Freedom soundeth, 


shall cast. 


Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh! 
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There the warrior’s arms 
Shed more splendour, 
There the maiden’s charms 
Shine more tender— 
Every joy tho land surroundeth, 
Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh ! 


Wearily oy bosom pest 
Wearily, oh! wearily, oh ! 
Where the bond of slavery twineth, 
Wearily, oh! wearily, oh! 
There the warrior’s dart 
Hath no fleetness, 
There the maiden’s heart 
Hath no sweetness— 
Every flower of life declineth, 
Wearily, oh! wearily, oh! 


(lreerily then from hill and vailey, 
Cheerily, oh! cheerily, oh ! 
L ke your native fountains sally, 
Cheerily, oh! cheerily, oh! 
If a glorious death, 
ou by bravery, 
Sweeter be than breath 
Sighed in slavery, 
found the flag of Freedom rally, 
Cheerily, oh! cheerily, oh! 


NOW LET THE WARRIOR. 


Now let the warrior plume his steed, 
And wave his sword afar ; 
For the men of the East this day shall 
bleed, 
And the sun shall blush with war. 
Victory sits on the Christian’s helm 
To guide her holy band : 
The niga of the Cross this day shall 
whelm 


The men of the Pagan land. 
Oh ! blessed who 1n the battle dies ! 
God will enshrine him in the skies ! 


‘OH, LADY FAIR! 


Ou, Lady fair! where art thou roaming ? 
The aun has sunk, the night is coming. 
Stranger, I go o’er moor and mountain, 
To tell my Fenda at Agnes’ fountaix. 
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And who is the man, with his white 
locks flowing ? 

Oh, Lady fair! where is he going 7 

A wandering Pilgrim, weak, I falter, 

To tell my beads at Agnes’ altar. 

Chill falls the rain, night winds are 
blowing, 

Dreary and dark’s the way we're goirg 


Fair Lady ! rest till morning bi ishes— 


| V’ll strew for thee a bed of rushes. 


Oh! stranger! when my beads Iu 
counting, ‘ 

Pll bless thy name at Agnes’ fountain. 

Then, Pilgrim, turn, and rest ‘Say 
SOrTOW | 

Thowlt go to Agnes’ shrine to-morrow. 

Good stranger, when my beads I’m 
telling, 

My saint shall bless thy leafy dwelliny. 

Strew, then, oh! strew our bed of 
rushes ; 

Here wo must rest till morning blushes. 


OH! REMEMBER THE TIME. 
THE CASTILIAN MAID. 


On! remember the time,in La Mancha’s 
shades, 
When our moments so blissfully flew ; 
When you called me the flower of Cas- 
tilian maids, 
And I blushed to be called so by you. 
When I taught you to warble the gay 
seguadille, 
And to dance to the light castanet ; 
Oh! never, dear Etat let you roam 
where you will, 
The delight of those moments forget. 


They tell me, you lovers from Erin’s 
green iale 
Every hour a new passion can feel, 
And that soon, in the light of some 
lovelier smile, 
You'll forget the poor maid of Castile. 
But they know not how brave in the 
battle you are, 
Or they never could think you would 
rove ; 
For ‘tis always the spirit most gallant 


in war 
That is fondest and trnest in love! 
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OH! SOON RETURN! 


Tur white sail caught the evening ray, 
The wave beneath us seemed to burn, 
When all my weeping love could say 
Was, ‘Oh! soon return !’ 
‘Through many a clime our ship was 
driven, 
O’er many a billow rudely thrown ; 
Now chilled beneath a northern heaven, 
Now sunned by summer’s zone : 
Yet still, where’er our course we lay, 
When evening bidthe west wave burn, 
g thought I heard her faintly say, 
“Oh! soon return!—Oh! soon re- 
turn ! 


e 
Lf ever yet my bosom found 
Tts thoughts one moment turned from 


ee, 
*Twas when the combat raged around, 
And brave men looked to me. 
But though ’mid battle’s wild alarm 
ve’s gentle power might not appear, 
He gave to glory’s brow the charm 
hich made even danger clear. 
And then, when victory’s calm came o’cr 
The hearts where rage had ceased to 
burn, 
[ heard that farewell voice once more, 
‘Oh! soon return!—Oh! soon re- 
turn ! 


OH! YES, SO WELL. 


Ou! yes, so well, so tenderly 
Thou’rt loved, adored by me, 
Fame, fortune, wealth, and liberty, 
Were worthless without thee. 
Though, brimmed with blisses, pure 
and rare, 
Life’s cup before me lay, 
Unless thy Jove were mingled there, 
Vd spurn the draught away, 
Oh! yes, so well, so tenderly 
ou’rt loved, adored by me, 
Fame, fortune, wealth, and liberty, 
Are worthless without thee. 


Withont thy smile how joylessly 
All glory’a meeds I see ! 


And even the wreath of victory 
Muat owe its bloom to thee. 
Those worlds, for which the conque:c1 
sighs, 

For me have now no charms ; 
My only world’s thy radiant eyea— 
My throne those circling arms ! 

Oh ! yes, so well, so tenderly 
Thou’rt loved, adored by mo, 
Whole realms of light and liberty 
Were worthless without thee. 


OH! YES, WHEN THE BLOOM. 


Ou! yes, when the bloom of Love's 
Loyhood is o’er, 
He'll turn into friendship that feels 
no decay ; 
And though Time may tahe from hir 
the wings he once wore, 
The charms that remain will be bright 
as before, 
And he’ll lose but his young trick of 
flying away. 


Then let it console thee, if Love should 
not stay, 
That Fnendship our last happy 
moments will crown : 
Like the shadows of morning, Love 
lessens away, 
While Friendship, like those of the 
closing of day, 
Will linger and lengthen as Life's sun 
goes down. 


ONE DEAR SMILE. 


Covxpst thou lonk as dear as when 
First I sighed for thee ; 
Couldst thou make me feel again 
Every wish I breathed thee then, 
Oh! how blissful life would be ! 
Hopes, that now beguiling leavo me, 
oys. that lie in slumber cold— 
All would wake, couldst thou but gia, 


e 
Ou dear smile like those of old. 
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Oh! there’s nothing left us now, 
But to mourn the past ; 

Vain was every ardent vow— 

Never yet did Heaven allow 
Love so warm, 50 wild, to last. 

Not even hope could now deceive me— 
Life itself looks dark and cold : 

Oh ! thou never more canst give me 
One dear smile like those of old. 


THE DAY OF LOVE. 


THE beam of morning trembling 
Stole o’er the mountain brook, 
With timid ray resembling 
Affection’s early look. 
Thus love begins—swect morn of love! 


The noontide ray ascended, 
And o’er the valley stream 
Diffused a glow as splendid 
As passion’s riper dream. 
Thus love expands—warm noon of love! 


But evening came, o’crshading 
The glories of the sky, 
Like faith and fondness fading 
From Passion’s altered eye. 
Thus love declincs—cold eve of love ! 


THE SONG OF WAR. 


THE song of war shall echo through our 
mountains, 
Till not one hateful link remains 
Of slavery’s lingeriny chains— 
Till not one tyrant tread our plains, 
Nor traitor lip pollute our fountains. 
No! never till that glorious day 
Shall Lusitania’s sons be gay, 
Or hear, oh Peace! thy welcome lay 
Resounding through her sunny moun- 
tains. 


The song of war shall echo through our 
mountains, 

Till Victory’s self shall, smiling, say, 

‘Your cloud of foes hath passed away, 

And Freedom comes with new-born 


ra 
To gild your vines and light your foun- 
tailing,’ 
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Oh ! never till that glorious day 
Shall Lusitania’s sons be gay, 
Or hear, oh Peace! thy welcome lay 
Resounding through her sunny moun- 
tains, 


THE YOUNG ROSE, 


THE young rose which I give thee, so 
ewy and bright, 

Was the floweret most dear to the sweet 
bird of night, 

Who oft by the moon o'er her blushes 
hath hung, 

And thrilled every leaf with the wild 
lay he sung : 


Oh! take thou this young rose, and Ict 
her life be 

Prolonged by the breath she will borrow 
from thee ! 

For while o’er her bosom thy soft notes 
shall thrill, 

She’ll think the sweet night-bird is 
courting her still ! 


WHEN ’MIDST THE GAY I MEET. 


WHEN ’midat the gay I meet 
That blessed smile of thine, 

Though still on me it turns most sweet. 
I scarce can call it mine : 

But when to me alone 
Your secret tears you show, 

Ob! then I feel those tears my own, 
And claim them as they flow. 

Then still with bright looks bless 
The gay, the cold, the free; 

Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me, 


The snow on Jura’s steep 
Can smile with many a beam, 

Yet still in chains of coldness sleep; 
How bright soe’er it seem. 

But when some deep-felt ray, 
Whose touch is fire, appears, 

Oh ! then the smile is warmed away, 
And, melting, turns to tears. 
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Then still with bright looks bless 
The gay, the cold, the free ! 

Give siniles to thuse who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me. 


WHEN TWILIGHT DEWs, 


WHEN twilight dews aro falling soft 
» Wpon the rosy sea, love! 
I watch the star whose beam so oft 
etlas lighted me to thee, love! 

Andthou too, on that or) so clear, 
Ah! dost thou gaze at even, 

And think, though lost for ever here, 
Thow lt yet be mine in heaven ? 


There's not a garden walk I tread, 
There’s not a tlower I see, love ! 
But brings to mind some hope that’s {lcd, 
Some joy I’ve lost with thee, love ! 
aa da 1 wish that hour was near, 
1en, friends and foes forgiven, 
The pee the ills, we’ve wept through 
ere, 
May turn to smiles in heaven ! 


YOUNG JESSICA. 


Youna Jessica sat all the day, 

Tn love-dreams languishingly pining, 
Her needle bright neglected lay, 
e Like truant genius idly shining. 
Jessy, ‘tis in idle hearts 


That love and mischief are mvcst| 


nimble ; 
The safest shield against the darts 
Of Cupid, is Minerva's thimble. 


A clild who with a magnet played, 
And knew its winnmg ways so wily, 
The magnet near the needle laid, 
Ang aughing said, ‘We'll stcal it 
slyly.’ 


The needle, having nought to do, 
Wus pleased to let the magnet 
whecedle, 
Till closor still the tempter drew, 
Aud off at length eloped the needle, 
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Now, had this needle turned its eye 
To some gay Ridicule’s construction, 
It ne’er had strayed from duty’s tic, 
Nor felt a magnet’s sly seduction. 
Girls, would you keep tranquil hearts, 
Your snowy fingers must be nimiie , 
The safest shield ayainst the darts 
Of Cupid, is Minerva’s thimble. 


OH! SEE THOSE CHERRIES. 


Ou! see those cherrics,—though once 
so glowing, 
They've lain too long on the sun- 
bright wall ; 
And mark! already ther bloom is 
going ; 
Too soon they'll wither, too soon 
they'll fall. 
Once canght by their blushes, the light 
bird flew round, 
Oft on their ruby lips leaving Love's 
wound ; 
But now he passes them, all too 
knowing 
To taste withered cherrics, when fresh 
may be found. 


Old Time thus flectly his course is 
running ; 
If bards were not moral, how maids 
would go wrong ! 
And thus thy beauties, now sunned 
and sunning, 
Would wither if left on the rose-tree 
too long. 
Then Love, while thou’rt lovely, een I 
should be glad 
So sweetly to save thee from ruin so 
sad ; 
But oh, delay not—we bards are toa 
cunning 
To sigh for old Leauties, when young 
may be had. 


TO-DAY, DEAREST! IS OURS. 


Tu-DAY, dearest, 13 ours ; 

Why should Love carelessly lose it? 
This life shiaes or lours 

Just as we, weak mortals, use it. 
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‘Tis time enough, when its flowers 


eeay, 
To think of the thorns of Sorrow; 
And Joy, if left on the stem to-day, 
May wither before to-morrow. 


Then why, dearest ! so long 
Let the sweet moments fly over? 
Though now, blooming and young, 
Thou hast me devoutly thy lover. 


Yet time from both, in his silent lapse, 
Some treasure may steal or borrow ; 
Thy charms may be less in bloom, 

perhaps, 
Or I less in love to morrow. 


WHEN ON THE LIP THE SIGH 
DELAYS. 


WHEN on the lip the sigh delays, 
As if ’twould linger there for ever ; 
When eyes would give the world to gaze, 
Yet still look down, and venture 


never ; 

When, though with fairest nymphs we 
rove 

There’s one we dream of more than 


any— 
If all this is not real love, 
"Tis something wondrous like it, 
Fanny ! 


To think and ponder, when apart, 
On all we've got to say at meeting ; 
And yet when near, with heart to heart, 
Sit mute, and listen to their beating : 
To see but one bright object move, 
Theonly moon, wherestarsarc many— 
If all this is not downright love, 
I prithee say what is, my Fanny ! 


When Fope foretells the brightest, best, 
Though Reason on the darkest 
reckons 
When Passion drives us to the west, 
Though prudence to the eastward 
beckons ; 
When all turns round, below, above, 
And our own heads the most of any— 
If this is not stark, staring love, 
Then you and I are sages, Fanny. 
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HERE, TAKE MY HEART. 


Here, take my heart, "twill be safe in 
thy keeping, 
While I go wandering o’er land and 
o'er 8Ca 3 
Smiling or sorrowing, wal.ing or sleep- 


Ing, 
What need I care, so my heart is 
with thee? 


If, in the race we are destined to ryy, . 
ove, : 
They who have light hearts che 
happiest be— pe * 
Happier still must be they who have 
none, love, 
And that will be my case wh¢n mine 
is with thee? 


No matter where I may now be a rover, 
No matter how many bright eyes I 


see ; 
Should Venus’ self come and ask me to 
love her, 
I'd tell her I could not—my heart is 
with thee ! 


There let it lie, growing fonder and 
fonder— 
And should Dame Fortune turn truant 
to me, 
Why,—let her go—I've a treasure )e- 
youd her, 
As long as my heart’s out at interest 
with thee ! 


OH! CALL IT BY SOME BETTER 
NAME. 


On! call it by some better name, 
For Friendship is too cold, 

And love is now a worldly tlame, 
Whose shrine must be of gold ; 

And passion, hke the sun at noon, 
That burns o’er all he sees, 

Awhile a8 warm, wll sot as soon, 
Oh! call it none of these. 


Imagine something purer far, 
More free from stain of clay, 

Than Friendship, Love, or Passion are, 
Yet human still as they : 
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And if thy lip for love like this 
No mortal word can frame, 

Go, ask of angels what it is, 
And call it by that name! 


POOR WOUNDED HEART! 


Poor wounded heart ! 

Poor wounded heart, farewell! 
* Thy hour is come, 

Thy hour of rest is come ; 

*Thou soon wilt reach thy home, 

Poor wounded heart, farewell ! 
The pain thou’lt feel in breaking 

Less bitter far will be, 


Than that long, deadly course of 


aching, 
This life has been to thee— 


Poor breaking heart, poor breaking 


heart, farewell! 


” There—broken heart, 
Poor broken heart, farewell ! 
The pang is o’er— 
The parting pang is o’er, 
Thou now wilt bleed no more, 
Poor broken heart, farewell ! 
No rest for thee but dying, 
Like waves whose strife is past, 


On death’s cold shore thus early lying, 


Thou sleep’st in peace at last— 
Poor broken heart, poor broken heart, 
farewell ! 


THE EAST INDIAN. 


Come May, with all thy flowers. 
Thy sweetly-scented thorn, 
Thy cooling evening showers, 
Thy fragrant breath at morn : 
When May-flies haunt the willow, 
When May-buds tempt the bee, 
- hen o’er the shining billow 
My love will come to me, 


From Eastern Isles she’s winging 
Through watery wilds her way, 
And on Fer cheek is bringing 


yy “ Taw ts nite La eee t ry . 
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Oh! come and court her hither, 
Ye breezes mild and warm— 

One winter’s gale would wither 
So soft, so pure a form. 


The fields where she was straying 
Are blest with endless light, 
With zephyrs always playing 
Through gardens always bright 
Then, now, oh May! be sweeter 
Than e’er thou’st been before 
Let sighs from roses meet her 
When she comes near our shore. 


PALE BROKEN FLOWER ! 


PALE broken flower ! what art can now 
recover thee ? 
Torn from the stem that fed thy rosy 
breath— 
In vain the sunbeams seek 
To warm that faded cheek ! 
The dews of heaven, that once like balm 
fell over thee, 
Now are but tears, to weep thy early 
death 


So droops the maid whose lover hath 
forsaken her ; 
Thrown from his arms, as lone and 
lost as thou; 
In vain the smiles of all 
Like sunbeams round her fall— 
The only smile that could from death 
awaken her, 
That smile, alas! is gone to others 
now. 


| HE PRETTY ROSE-TREE. 


BEInG weary of love, Iflew to the grove, 
And chose me a tree of the fairest ; 
Saying, ‘Pretty Rose-tree, thou my 

mistress shalt be, 
hae each bud that thou 


rest. 
For the hearts of this world are 
hollow, 
And fickle the smiles we follow; 
And tis sweet, when all their witcheries 
pall, 
To have a pure love to fly to. 
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Sv, my pretty Rose-tree, thou my mis- | So blithe that even the slumbers 


tress shalt be, 
And the only one now I shall sigh to.’ 


When the beautiful hue of thy cheek | 


through the dew 
Of morning 1s bashfully peeping, 
Sweet tears,’ I shall say (as 1 brush 
them away), 
‘ At least there’s no art in this weep- 
ing.’ 
‘Although thou shouldst die to- 
morrow, 
’*T will not be from pain orsorrow, 
And the thorns of thy stem are not like 
them 
With which hearts wound eachother: 
So, my pretty Rose-tree, thou my mis- 
tress shalt be, 
And I'll ne’er again sigh to another. 


SHINE OUT, STARS! 


Sune out, Stars! Jet heaven assemble 
Round us every festal ray, 

Hagh ts that move not, lights that trem- 

ble, 

All to grace this eve of May. 

Let the flower- beds all lie waking, 
And the odours shut up there, 

From their downy prisons breaking, 
Fly abroad through sea and air, 


And would Love, too, bring his swect 
ness 
With our other joys to weave, 
Oh, what glory, what completeness, 
Then would crown this bright May 
eve ! 


Shine out, Stars! let night assemble | 


Round us every festal ray, 
pian that move not, lights that trem- 


€, 
To adorn this eve of May. 


THE YOUNG MULETEERS OF 
GRENADA. 
On! the joys of our evening posada, 


When, resting at close of the day, 
We, young Muletcers of Grenada, 


Sit and sing the last sunshine away ! 


Which hung around us seem gone, 
Till the lute’s soft drowsy numbers 
Again beguile them on. 


Then, as each to his favourite sultana 
In sleep is still breathing the sigh, 

The name of some black-eyed Tirana 
Half breaks from our lips as we lie. 

Then, with morning’s rosy twinkle, 
Again we're up and gone— 

While the mule-bell’s drowsy tinkle ” 
Beguiles the rough way on. i. 


‘TELL WEL, Ol TELL HER. 


TELL her, oh tell her, the Inte she left 
lying 
Beneath the green arbour, is still 
lying there ! 
Breezes, like lovers, around it are sigh- 
ing, 
But not a soft whisper replies to their 
prayer. 
Tell her, oh tell her, the tree that, in 
goIng, 
Beside the green arbour she playfully 
set, 
Lovely as ever is blushing and blowing 
And not a bright leatiet has fallen 
from it yet. 


So while away from that arbour for- 
saken, 
The matden is wandering, oh! let 
her he 
True as the lute that no sighing can 
waken, 
And blooming for ever unchanged as 


the tree ! 
aa ee 


NIGHTS OF MUSIC. 


Niunts of music, nights of loving, 
Lost too soon, remembered long, 
When we went by moonlight rovint, 
Hearts all love and lips all song. 

When thie faithful lute recorded 
All my spirit felt to thee, 

And that smile the song rewarded, 
Worth whole years of fame to me! 
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Nights of song and nights of splendour, | To win thy smile, I speed from shore to 


Filled with joys too sweet to last— 
Joys that, like your star-light tender, 
While they shone no shadow cast ; 
Though all other happy hours 
From my fading memory fly, 
Of that stur-light, of those bowers, 
Not a beam, a leaf, shall die ! 


* OUR FIRST YOUNG LOVE, 
td 


eur first young love resembles 

‘grat short but brilliant ray, 

Which smiles, and weeps, and trembles, 
Tigough April’s earliest day. 

No, no—all life before us ; 
Howe’er its lights may play, 

Can shed no lustre o’er us 
Like that first April ray. 


Our summer sun may squander 
A blaze serener, grander, 
Omr autumn beam may, like a dream 
Of heaven, die calm away : 
But no—let life before us 
Bring all the light it may, 
"Twill shed no lustre o’er us 
Like that first trembling ray, 


FOR THEE ALONE, 
For thee alone I brave the boundless 


deep, 

Those eyes my light through ev’1y 
distant sea ; 

My waking thoughts, the dream that 

gilds my sleep, 

The noon-tide rev’rie, all are given to 
thee, 

To thee alone, to thee alone. 


shore, 
While Hope’s sweet voice is heard in 
every blast, 
Still whisp’ring on, that, when some 
years are ocr, 
One bright reward shall crown my 
toil at last, 
Thy smile alone, thy smile alone. 


Oh! place beside the transport of that 


our 
All carth can boast of fair, of rich, 
and bright, 
Wealth’s radiant mines, the lofty thrones 
of power,— 
Then ask where first thy lover's choice 
would light? 
On thee alone, on thee alone. 


LOVE'S VICTORY. 


Sine to Love—for, oh, ’twas he 
Who won the glorions day ; 
Strew the wreaths of victory 
Along the conq’ror’s way. 
Yoke the Muses to his car, 
Let them sing each trophy won ; 
While his mother’s joyous star 
Shall light the triumph on, 


Uail to Love, to mighty Love, 
Let spirits sing around ; 
While the hill, the dale, and grove, 
With “mighty Love’ resound ; 
Or, should a sigh of sorrow steal 
Amid the sounds thus echoed o’cr, 
'T will but teach the god to feel 
His victories the more. 


Though future scenes present to Fancy’s Sce his wings, like amethyst 


eye 
Fair forms of light that crowd the 
@ distant air, 
nee nearer viewed, the fairy phantoms 
yy 
The crowds dissolve, and thou alone 
art there, 
Thou, thou alone. 


Of sunny Ind their hue; — 
Bright as when, by Psyche kiat, 

They trembled through and through, 
Flowers spring beneath his feet ; 

Angel forms beside him run ; 
While unnumbered lips repeat 

‘* Love's victory is won!’ 
Hail to Love, to mighty Love, &c. 
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SONG OF HERCULES TO HIS 
DAUGHTER? 


‘¢ ]’vE been, oh, sweet daughter, 
To fountain and sea, 
To seek in their water 
Some bright gem for thee, 
Where diamonds were sleeping, 
Their sparkle I sought, 
Whiere crystal was weeping, 
Tts tears 1 have caught. 


‘The sea-nymph I’ve courted 
In rich coral halls ; 

With Naiads have sported 
By bright waterfalls, 

But sportive or tender, 
Still sought I around, 

That gem, with whose splendour 
Thou yet shalt be crowned. 


‘ And see, while I’m speaking, 
Yon soft light afar ;— 
The pearl I’ve been seeking 
There floats like a star ! 

In the deep Indian Ocean 
I see the gem shine, 

And quick as light’a motion 
Its wealth shall be thine.” 


Then eastward, like lightning, 
The hero-god flew, 
His sunny looks bright’ning 
The air he went through 
And sweet was the duty, 
And hallowed the hour, 
Which saw thus young Beanty 
Embellished by Power. 


1 Founded on the fable reported by Arrian (in Indicis) of Hercules having searched the 
Indian Ocean to find the pearl with which he adorned his daughter Pandeea. 
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ff thus connecting together a series of Songs by a thread of poctical narrativa, 
~ the phiect has been to combine Recitation with Music, so as to enable a greater 

nutber of persons to join in the performance, by enlisting, as readers, those 
who may not feel themselves competent to take a part as singers. 

"Mhe [sland of Zia, where the scene is laid, was called by the ancients Ceos, 
and was the birthplace of Simonides, Bacchylides and other eminent persons. 
An account of its present state may be found in the Travels of Dr. Clarke, who 
says, that ‘it appeared to him to be the best cultivated of any of the Grecian 
Isles."—Vol. vi. p. 174. T. M. 


Hirst Ebening. Virgin of Heaven ! speed their way— 


‘@uz sky is bright—the breeze is fair, ae their way,—the chosen 
ores ee Ow nee nh en Of Zia’s youth, the hope and stay 
Our farewell word is woman's pray’r, sae parents 10 pee Ne acne 
And the hope before us—Liberty ! 1¢ Jove of maidens, and the pride 
‘Farewell, farewell. Ofsthe young, happy, blushing bride, 
To Grecce we give our shining Wn eee wreath has not yet 


blades, = ; 
And our hearts to you, young Zian ANe tt fe clas! no more is £een— 
ae oo Though every eye still turns to mark 
‘The moon is in the heavens above, The moonlight spot where it hath 
And the wind is on the foaming sea— been. 
Thus shines the star of woman’s love 
On the glorious strife of Liberty! Vainly you look, ye maidens, sires, 
Farewell, farewell. a And mothers, your belov’d are 
To Greece we give our shining gone !— 
blades, [Maids ! Now may you quench those signal fires, 
And our hearts to you, young Zian “ Whose light they long look’d back 


iieatieenD 


upon 
Thus sung they from the bark, that From their dark deck—watching the 


now flame 
Turn’d to the sea its gallant prow, | _As fast it faded from their view, 
Bearing within it hearts as brave, With thoughts, that, but for manly 
Ms e’er sought Freedom o’cr the wave; shame, 
And leaving on that islet’s shore, Had made them droop and weep like 


Where still the farewell beacons burn, you, 
Friends, that shall many a day look Home to your chambers! home, and 
over pray : 
The long, dim sea for their return. For the bright coming of that day, 
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When, bless’d by heaven, the Cross 
shall plete 
The Crescent from the Algean deep, 
aes brave warriors hastening 
ack 
Will bring such glories in their track, 
As shall, for many an age to come, 
Shed light around their name and 
home. 


There is a Fount on Zia’s isle, 
Round which in soft luxuriance, smile 
All the sweet flowers, of every kind, 
On which the sun of Grecco looks 
down, 
Pleas’d as a lover on the crown 
His mistress for hcr brow hath twin’d, 
When he beholds each flowerct there, 
Hiimself had wish'd her most to wear ; 
Here bloom’d the laurel-rose,! whose 
wreath 
Hangs radiant round the Cypriot 


shrines. 
And here those bramble-flowers, that 
breathe 
Their odours into Zante’s wines :°— 
The splendid woodbine, that, at eve, 
To grace their floral diadems, 
The lovely maids of Patmos weave :3— 
And that fair plant, whose tangled 
stems 
Shine like a Nercid’s hair,4 when 
spread, 
Dishevell’d o’er her azure bed ;— 
All these bright children of the clime, 
(Each at its own most genial time, 
The summer, or the year’s sweet 
prime, ) 
Like beautiful earth-stars, adorn 
The Valley, where that Fount is born : 
While round, to grace its cradle green, 
Groups of Velani oaks are seen, 
Towering on every verdant height— 
Tall, shadowy, in the evening light, 
Like Genii, set to watch the birth 
Of some enchanted child of earth— 


1Nerium Oleander ‘In Cyprus il retains ifs 
ancient name, Rhododaphne, and the Cypriots 
adorn their churches with the flowers on feast- 
days.’ — Journal of Dr. Sibthorpe, Walpole's 
aaiete 

3 Lonicera Caprifollum, used by the girls of 
Patmos for garlands. ° y . 
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Fair oaks, that over Zia’s vales, 
Stand with their leafy pride unfurl’d; 
While nares from her thousand 
Bai 
Scatters their acorns through the 
world !5 


"Twas bere—as soon as prayer and 
sleep 
(Those truest friends to all who weep) 
Ifad lighten’d every heart, and made 
Ev’n sorrow wear a softer shade— = 
"Twas here, in this secluded spot, 
Amid whose breathings calm 
sweet 
Grief might be sooth’d, if not forgot, 
The Zian nymphs resolv’d to meet 
Kach evening now, by the same light 
That saw their farewell tears that 
night 5 
And try, if sound of lute and song, 
If wandering ’mid the moonlight 
flowers 
In various talk, could charm along 
With lighter step, the lingering hours, 
Till tidings of that Bark should come, 
Or Victory waft their warriors home ! 


aud 
oo 


When first they met—the wonted smile 
Of greeting having heam’d awhile— 
i? Twould touch ev’n Moslem heart to sce 
Tho sadness that came suddenly 
O’er their young brows, when they 
look’d round 
Upon that bright, enchanted ground ; 
And thought, how many a time, with 
those 
Who now were gone to the rude 
wars, 
They there had met, at evening's close, 
And danecd till morn outshone the 
stars ! 


But seldom long doth hang th’ cclipsc 
Ofsorrow o’ersuch youthful breasts — 

The breath from her own blushing lips, 
That on the maiden’s mirror rests, 


* Cuscuta europea. ‘From the twisting gq d 
twining of the stems, it is compared by the 
Greeks tothe dishevelled hair of the Nereids,’-- 
Walpole’s Turkey. 

5° The produce of the island in these acorns 
alone amounts annually to fifteen thousand quin- 
tals,’—Clarke’s Travels, 
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Not swifter, lighter from the glass, 
Than sadness from her brow doth pass. 
Soon did it now, as round the We 
They sat, beneath the rising moon— 
And ne with voice of awe, would 
te 
Of midnight fays, and nymphs who 
dwell 
In holy fountains—some would tune 
Their idle lutes, that now had lain, 
For days, without a single strain ;— 
qe sume, from all the rest apart, 
ith laugh that told the lighten’d 
eart, 
Sat, whispring in each other’s ear 
Scerets, that all in turn would hear; - 
So@ did they tind this thoughtless play 
So swiftly steal their gricfs away, 
That many a nymph, though plcas’d 
the while 
Reproach’d her own forgetful smile, 
And sigh’d to think she could be gay. 


® 
» 


eAmong these maidens there was one, 
Who to Leucadia! late had been— 

Had stood, beneath the evening sun, 
On its white towering cliffs, and sc en 

The very spot where Sappho sung 

Her swan-like niusic, ere she spruny 

(Still holding, in that fearful leap, 

By her lov’d lyie,) into the deep 

And dying quenchd the fatal fire, 

At once, of both her heart and lyre. 


Mutely they listen’d all—and well 
Did the young travell’d maiden tell 
Of the dread height to which that steep 
Beetles above the eddying deep?— 
Of the lone sea-birds, whecling round 
The dizzy edge with mournful sound— 
And of those scented lies? (some 
Of whose white flowers, the Zian said 
Herself had gathered and brought home 
In memory of the Minstrel i aid). 
Still blooming on that fearful place, 
As if call’d up by Love, to grace 


semmpesne oats 





® 1 Now Santa Maura—the island from whose 


cliffs Sappho leaped into the rea 


‘The previpice, which 1s fearfully dizzy, is 
about one hundred and fourteen feet from the 
Water, which is of a profound depth, as appears 

¢ plays 
ointed and projecting rocks.’ — 


sfom the dark-blue colour of the eddy tha 
round the 
Goodisson’s Lonian Iales. 
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Th’ immortal spot, o’er which the last 
Bright footsteps of his martyr pass’d ! 


While fresh to every listener’s thought 
These legends of Loucadia brought 
All that of Sappho’s hapless flame 
Still hovers round the wrecks of Fame-— 
The maiden, tuning her soft lute, 
While all the rest stood round her, 
mute, 
Thus sketched the languishment of soul, 
That o’er the tender Lesbian stole ; 
And, in a voice, whose thrilling tone 
Fancy might deem the Leshian’s own, 
One of those fervid fragments gave, 
1 still—like sparkles of (ireek 
‘ire, 
Undying, ev’n beneath the wave— 
Burn on thro’ Time, and ne’er expire. 


SONG. 


As o'er her loom the Lesbian Maid 
Iu love-sick languor hung her head, 
Unknowing where her fingers stray’d, 
She weeping turn’d away, and said, 
‘Qh, my sweet mother—’tis In vain— 
I cannot weave, as once | wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I 
love ! } 


Again the web she tried to trace, 
But tears fell o’cr each tangled thread ; 


| While, looking in her mother’s face, 


Who o’er her watchful lean’d, she 
said, 
‘Oh, my sweet mother—’tis in vain— 
I cannot weave, as once I wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth 1 love!’ 


A silence follow’d this sweet air, 
As each in tender musing stood, 


8 See Mr (tuodisson’s very interesting descrip- 
tion of all these cirenmstances. 

4 I have attempted, in these four linea, to give 
some idea of that beautiful fragment of Sappho, 
beginning [Aveta parep, which represents 60 
truly (as Warton remarks) ‘the languor and 
listlessness of a person deeply in Joye.’ 
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Thinking, with lips that mov’d in 


ray Tr, 
Of Sappho and that fearful flood : 
While some, who ne’er till now had 
known 
How much their hearts resembled 
hers, 
Felt as they made her griefs their own, 
That they, too, were Love’s worship- 
pers. 


fat length a murmur, all but mute, 
So fant it was, came from the lute 
Of a young melancholy maid, 
Whose fingers, all uncertain play'd 
From chord to chord, as if in chase 
Uf some lost melody, some strain 
Of other times, whose faded trace 
She sought among those chords 
again. 
Slowly the half-forgotten theme 
(Though born in feelings ne’er foryot) 
Came to her memory—as a beam 
Falls broken o’er some shaded spot ;— 
And while her lute’s sad symphony 
Fill'd up each sighing pause between ; 
And Love himuelf might weep to see 
(As fays behold the witherd green 
Where late they danced) what misery 
May follow where his steps have 
been—— 
Thus simply to the list’ning throng 
She breath’d her melancholy song. 


SONG. 


Weerixu for thee, my love, through 
the long day, 

Lonely and wearily life wears away, 

Weeping for thee, my love, through 
the long night— 

No rest in darkness, no joy in light! 

Nought left but Memory, whose dreary 


tread 

Sounds through this ruin’d heart, where 
all lies dead— 

Wakening the echoes of joy long fled ! 


2This word is defrauded here, I suspect, of a 
dehy Dr. Clarke, if I recollect right, makes 
it” Balulaika,” 

rhave thirty partice eneared in dane. 
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Of many a stanza, this alone 

Had sceped oblivion—l|ike the one 
Stray fragment of a wreck, that thrown, 
With the lost vessel's name, ashore, 
Tells who they were that live no more. 


Whien thus the heart is in a vein 
Of tender thought, the simplest strain 
Can touch it with peculiar power— 
As when the air is warm, the scent 
Of the most wild and rustic flower 
Can fill the whole rich element— , 
And, in such moods, the homeliest 


tone “ 
That's hnk’d with feelings, once our 
own— 
With friends or joys gone by—will be 
Worth choirs of loftiest harmony ! 


But some there were, among the group 

Of damsels there, too light of heart 
To let their fancies longer droop, 

Kv'n under music’s melting art: 
And one upspringing, with a bound, 
From a low bank of flowers, look’d 

round 
With oyes that, though they laugh’d 
with light, 

Had still a lingering tear within; 
And while her hand in dazzling flight, 

Flew o’cr a fairy mandolin, 

Thus sung the song her lover late 

Had sung to her —the eve before 

That joyous night, when, as of yore, 
All Zia met, to celebrate 

The Feast of May, on the sea-shore. 


SONG. 
Wnuewn the Balaika} 


Ts heard o’er the sea, 
T’')l dance the Romaika 
By moonlight with thee, 
If waves, then, advancing, 
Should stcal on our play, 
7 white feet, in dancing, =~ 
hall chase them away. 


ing the Romaika upon the sand; in some of 

those groups, the girl who led them chased 

yi peat wave.'—-Dowglus on the Modern 
Teens 
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When the Balaika 
Is heard o’er the sea, 
Thou’lt dance the Romaika, 
My own love, with me. 


Then, at the closing 
Of each merry lay, 
We'll he reposing, 
Beneath the night ray! 
Or if, declining, 
The moon leave the skies, 
We'll talk by the shining 
bd Of each otlier’s eyes. 


"Oh then, how featly 
The dance we'll renew, 
q Wandering tlectly 
Its light mazes through !? 
Till stars shining o'er us 
From heaven’s high bow'rs, 
Would give their bright chorus 
For one dance of ours! 
When the Balaika 
Is heard o’cr the sea, 
> ~~ Thow’lt dance the Romaika, 
My own love, with me. 


liow changingly for ever veers 
The heart of youth, ’twixt smiles and 
tears ! 
Iv’n as in April, the light vane 
Now points to sunshine, now to rain. 
Instant this lively lay dispell’d 
The shadow from each blooming brow, 
And Dancing, joyous Dancing, held 
Full empire o’er cach fancy now. 


But say—what shall the measure be? 
‘Shall we the old Romaika tread’ 
(Some eager ask’d) ‘as anciently 
"Twas by the maids of Delos led, 
When, slow at tirst, then circling fast, 
As the gay spirits rose—at last, 


1¢In cans the Roma ka (says Mr. Douglas) 
they begin in sluw and solemn step till they have 
gained the tome, but by degrees the air becomes 
Qmore sprightly; the conductress of the dance 
sometimes setting to her partner, sometimes 
darting before the rest, and leading them through 
the most rapid revolutions; sometimes crossing 
under the hunds which are held up to Jet her 
pass, nnd piving as much liveliness and intricacy 
as ahe can to the figures, into which she eonducta 
companions, while ther business is to follow 
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With hand in hand. likelinks, enlock’d, 
oe the light air they seem’d to 
it 


In labyrinthine maze, that mock’d 
Each dazzled eye that follow’d it?’ 
Some call’daloud ‘the Fountain Dance!’ 

While one young, dark-eyed Amazon, 
Whose step was air-hke, and whose 


ce 
Flish'd, like a sabre in the sun, 
Sportively said, ‘Shame on these soft 
And languid strains we hear so oft. 
Daughters of Freedom ! have not we 
Learn’d from our lovers and our sires 
The Dance of Greece, while Greece was 
free— 
That Dance, where neither flutes nor 
lyres, 
But sword and shield clash on the ear, 
A music tyrants quake to hear 2° 
Heroines of Zia, arm with me, 
And dance the dance of Victory !’ 


Thus saying, she, with playful grace, 
Loos’d the wide hat, that o’er her face 
(From Anatolia? came the maid) 
Hung, shadowing each sunny charm: 
And, with a fair young armourer’s aid, 
Fixing it on her rounded arm, 
A mimic shield with pride diaplay’d ; 
Then, springing tow’rds a grove that 
spread 
Its canopy of fuliase near, 
Pluck’d off a lance-like twig, and said, 
‘To arms, to arins!’ while o’er her head 
She wav'd the light branch, as a spear. 


Promptly the laughing maidens all 
Obey’d their Chief's heroic cal! ;— 
Round the shield-arm of each was tied 
Hat, turban, shaw], as chance might 
be; 
The grove, their verdant armoury, 
Falchion and lance* ahke supplied ; 


her in all her movements, without breaking the 
chain, or losing the measure ’ ; 

8 For a description of the Pyrrhie Dance, rce 
De Guys, &c.—It appears from Apuleius (11. x.) 
that this war-dance was, amoug the ancients, 
sometimes performed by females. 

3 See the costumes of the Greek women of Na- 
tolia m Castellan s Meurs des Othomans, 

*The sword was the weapon chiefly used in 
this dance. 
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And as their glossy locks, let free, 
Fell down their shoulders carclessly, 
You might have dream’d you saw a 
throng 
Of youthful Thyads, by the beam 
Of a May Moon, bounding along 
Peneus’ silver-eddied' stream ! 


And now they stepp’d with measured 
tread, 
Martually, o’er the shining field : 
Now, to the mimic combat led 
A heroine at each squadron's head 
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That morning dawn’d by whose im- 

mortal light 
They grandly died for thee and 

liberty !* 

‘ Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 

‘Now hcre—now there—retreat—ad 
vance !’ 

Such was the Spartan heroes’ dance. 


Cremenonre 


Scarce had they clos’d this martial lay, 
Wher, flinging their light spears away, 


Struck lance to lance and sword tu; Lhe combatants, in broken ranks, 


shield : 
While still, through every varying feat, 
Their voices—leard in contrast swect 


All breathless from the war-field fly , 
And down, upon the velvet banks 
And tlowery slopes, exhausted lies 


With some, of deep but soften’d sound, | Like rosy huntresses of ‘Thrace, 


From lips of aged sires who round, 
Stood smiling at their children’s play— 
Thus sung the ancient Pyrrhic lay : ~— 


SONG. 


‘ Raise the buckler— poise the lance— 
Now here—now there—rctreat—ad- 
vance 


Such were the sounds, to which the 
warriot boy 
Danc’d in those happy days, when 
Greece was free ; 
When Sparta's youth, ev’n in the hour 
of joy, 
Thus train’d their steps to war and 
victory ; 
* Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 
Now here—now there—retrcat—ad- 
e! 
Such was the Spartan warriors’ dance. 
‘Grasp the falchion — gird the 


shield— 
‘ Attack—defend—do all, but yicld.’ 


Thus did thy sons, oh Greece, one 
glorious night, 


Resting at sunset from the chase. 


‘Fond girls !’ an aged Zian said — 
Oue who himself, had fought and bled, 
And now, with feelings, half dehght, 
Half sae watch'd their mimic 
fight— 
‘Fond maids! who thus with War 
can jest— 
Like Love, in Mars’s helmet drest, 
When, in his childish innocence, 
sereks with the shade that helmet 
flings, 
He thinks not of the biood, that thence 
Is dropping o’er his snowy wings. 
Ay—true it 18, young patriot maids, 
Did Honour’s arm still win the tray, 
Did luck but shine on righteous blades, 
War were a game for gods to play ! 
But, no, alas !--hear one, who well 
Hath track’d the fortunes of the 
brave— 
Hear me, in mournful ditty, tell 
What glory waits the patriot’s 
grave. 


SONG. 


As by the shore, at break of day, 
A vanquish’ Chief expiring lay, 


Dance by a movn like this, till o’er | Upon the sands, with broken sword, 


the sea 


Pree pea eee ae 





et EIRENE ENT a ere 


MIe trac’d his farewell to the Free; 





1 JYomer, II. fi 753. 
* It is said that Leonidas and his companions employed themselves, on the ove of the battle, 
in music aud the gymuastic cxercises of their country. 
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And, there, the last unfinish’d word And said, ‘Oh Love! whate’er my lot, 
He dying wrote was ‘ Liberty ! Still let this soul to thee be true— 


. a) Rather than have one bliss forgot 
At night a Sea-bird shriek’d the knell . ; ? 
Of hima who thus for Freedom fell ; Be all my pains remember'd too !" 


The words he wrote, ere evening came, The group that stood around, to shade 
Were cover’d by the sounding sea;— ‘The blushes of that bashful maid, 
So pass away the cause aud name Had, by degrees, as swell’d the lay 
Mf him who dies for Liberty ! More strongly forth, retir’d away, 
pees Like a fair shell, whose valves divide, 


; To show the fairer pearl inside: 
Gat tribute of subdued applause For such she eis creature, bright 
A charm’d, but timid, audience pays, 8 


A : 1 And delicate as those day-flowers, 
, pat murmur, which a minstrel draws which, whiletheylast, make up, inlight 
Freee hearts, that feel, but fear * And sweetness, what they want in 
praise, 
| 


Follow’d this song, and left a pause hours. 
Of silence after it, that hung 


No rich npon the ear had grown 
Like a fix’d spell on every tongue. 


Her voice’s melody—its tone 
(iath’ring new courage, as it found 


At length, a low and tremulous sound | An echo in each bosom round— 


ee from midst a group, that ‘phat ere the nymph (with downcast eye 


A bashful maiden stood, to hide , Still on the chords) her lute laid by, 


: . ‘ Another Song,’ all lips exclaim’d, 
Her blushes, while the lute she triel— And each aor oanatehlons tav'eite nam’; 
Like roses, gath’ring round to veil 


ee | While blushing, as her fingers ran 
Wie gomiling pasts here O’er the sweet chords, she thus bogan. 
tween | SONG, 
The clustered leaves, herself unscen, 
And, as that voice, in tones that more OU, Memory, how coldly 
Through feeling than through weak- ‘Thou paintest joy gone by ; 
ness err’d, Like rainbows, thy pictures _ 
Came, with a stronger sweetness, o’er But mournfully shine and die. 
Th’ attentive ear, this strain was Or, if sume tints thou keopest, 
That former days recall, 


heard. : 
As o’er each line thou weepest, 


SONG. Thy tears cfface them all, 


I saw, from yonder silent cave,? 


Two Fountains running, side by side, ' 


The one was Mem’ry’s limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 


‘Oh Love?’ said I, in thoughtless mood, 


As o’er my lips the Lethe pass’d, 
* Here in this dark and chilly stream 
Be all my pains forgot at last.’ 


Dut, Memory, too truly 
Thou paint’st the grief that’s past ; 
Joy's alors are flecting, 
But those of Sorrow last. 
And while thou bring’st before us 
Dark pictures of past ill, 
Life’s evening, closing o’er us. 
But makes them darker atill. 


But who could bear that yloomy blank, 
Where joy was lost as well ag pain ? 

Quickly of Mem’ry’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again: 





So went the moonlight hours along, 
In this sweet glade; aud so, with song 








1* This morning we paid our visit to the Cave of Trophonius, and the Fountains of Memory and 
pena drs upon the water of Hereyna, which flows through stupendous rocks,’—7¥ iiiame's 
ravels in Greece, 
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And witching sounds-—notsuch as they, 
The cymbalists of Ossa, play’d, 
To chase the moon’s eclipse away,} 
But soft and holy—did each maid 
Lighten her heart's eclipse awhile, 
And win back sorrow to a smile. 


Not far from this sccluded place, 
On the sea-shore a ruin stood ;— 
A relic of th’ extinguish’d race, 
Wha once look’d o’er that foamy 
flood, 
When fair Ioulis,? by the light 
Of golden sunset, on the sight 
Of mariners who sail’d that sea, 
Rose, like a city of chrysolito, 
Call’d from the wave by witchery. 
This ruin—now by barb’rous hands 
Debas’d into a motley shed, 
Where the once spleudid column stands 
Inverted on its leafy head— 
Was, as they tell, in tames of old, 
The dwelling of that bard, whose lay 
Could melt to tears the stern and coll, 


And sadden, ’mid their mirth, the | 


gay— 
Simonidcs,? whose fame, through years 
And ace past, still bright appears— 
Like Hesperus, a star of tears ! 


’Twas hither now—to catch a view 

Of the white waters, as they play’d 
Silently in the light—a few 

Of the more restless damsels stray’d ; 
And some would linger ’mid the scent 

Of hanging foliage, that perfum’d 
The ruin’d walls ; while others went, 

Culling whatever floweret bloom’d 
In the lone leafy space between, 
Where gilded chambers once had been ; 
Or, turning sadly to the sea, 

Sent o’er the wave a sigh unblest 
To some brave champion of the Fiee— 
And thought, alas, how cold might he, 

At that still hour, his place of rest ! 


Meanwhile there came a sound of song 
From the dark ruins— a faint strain, 


! This suporstitious custom of the Thessalians 
exists also, us Pietro della Valle tells us, among 
the Persians. 

*An ancicnt city of Zia, the walls of which 
were of marble. Its remains (says Clarke) 
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As if some echo, that among 
Those minstrel halls had slumber'd long 
Were murm’ring into life again. 


But, iia nymphs knew well the 
ne— 
A maiden of their train, who lov’d, 
Like the night-bird, to sing alone, 
Had deep into those ruins roved, 
And there, all other thoughts forgot, 
Was warbling o’er in lone delight, 
A lay that, on that very spot, 
Her lover sung one moonlight 
night :— 


SONG. 


An! where are they, who heard, in 
former hours, 
The voice of Song in these noglected 
bow’rs ! 
They are gone—they all are gone ! 


The youth, who told his pain in such 
sweet tone, 
That all who heard him, wished h‘3 
pain their own— 
Ile is gone— he is gone! 


And she, who, while he sung, sat 
listening b 
And thought, to strains like these ’twere 
sweet to die— 
She is gone—slic too is gone ! 


’Tia thus, in future hours, some bard 
will say 
Of her, who hears, and him, who sings 
this lay— 
They are gone—they bothare gone! 


The moon was now, from Heaven's 
ateep, 
Bending to dip her silvery urn 
Of light into the silent deep— 
And the young nymphs, on their re- 
turn 
From those romantic ruins, found 
Their other playmates, rang’d around 


tte peeren 





me eee 


‘extend from the shore, quite into a valley 
watered by the streams of a fountain, whence 
Ioulis received its name.’ 

* Zia was the birthplace of this poet, whose 
verses are by Catullus called ‘ tears,’ 
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The sacred Spring, prepar'd to tune 

Their parting hymn,’ ere sunk the moon 

To that fair Fountain, by whose stream 

Their hearts had form’d so many a 
dream, 


Who has not read the tales, that tell 
Of old Eleusis’ worshipp’d Well, 
Or heard what legend-songs recount 
Of Syra, and its sacred Fount,? 
Gushing, at once, from the hard rock 
* Into the laps of ane flowers— 
Where village maidens lov'd to flock, 
Onesummer-nights, and, like the 
7 Hours, 
Link’d in harmonious dance and song, 
Chasm’d the unconscious night along ; 
While holy pilgrims, on their way 
To Delos’ isle, stood looking on, 
Enchanted with a scene so vay, 
Nor sought their boats, till morning 
shone ? 


Such was the scene this lovely glade 
And its fair inmates now display'd, 
As round the Fount, in linked ring, 
They went, in cadence slow and 
ight, 
And thus to that enchanted Spring 
Warbled their Farewell for the 
night. 


SONG, 


Heng, while the moonlight dim 
Falls on that mossy brim, 

Sing we our Fountain Hymn, 
aidens of Zia! 





1Theso ‘Songs of the Well,’ as they were 
called among the ancients, still exist in Greece. 
De Guys tella us that he has seen ‘the young 
women in Prince’s Island, assembled in the 
evening at a public well, suddenly strike up a 
dance, while others ge in concert to them.’ 

2 *'The inhabitants of Syra, both ancient and 
modern, may be considered as the worshippers of 
water. The old fountain, at which the nyepe 
pane island assembled in the earliest ages, exists 
\a'Yts original state, the same rendezvous as it 
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Nothing but Music’s strain, 

When Lovers part in pain, 

Soothes, till they meet again, 
Oh, Maids of Zia ! 


Bright Fount, so clear and cold, 

Round which the nymphs of old, 

Stood, with their locks of gold, 
Bright Fount of Zia ! 

Not even Castaly, 

Fam’d though its streamlet be, 

Murmurs or shines like thee, 
Oh, Fount of Zia ! 


Thou, while our hymn we sing, 
Thy silver voice shalt bring, 
Answering, answering, 

Sweet Fount of Zia ! 
Oh! of all mils that ran, 
Sparkling by moon or sun, 
Thon art the fairest one, 

Bright Fount of Zia ! 


Now, by those stars that glance 
Over heaven’s still expanse, 
Weave we our mirthful dance, 
Daughters of Zia! 
Such as, in former days, 
Danc'd were by Dian’s rays, 
Where the Eurotas strays,® 
Oh, Maids of Zia! 


But when to merry feet 

Hearts with no echo beat, 

Say, can the dauce be sweet ? 
Maidens of Zia ! 

No, nonght but Music’s strain, 

When lovers part in pain, 

Soothes, till they meet again, 
Oh, Maids of Zia ! 


was formerly, whether of love and gallantry, or 
of gossiping and tale-telling. It is near to the 
town, and the most ee ba water gushes continu- 
ally from the solid rock, It is regarded by the 
inhabitants with a degrcc of religious veneration ; 
and they preserve a tradition, that the pilgrims 
of old time, in their way to Delos, resorted hither 
for purification.’— Clarke. 

3‘ Qualis in Eurote ripis, aué per juga Cynthi 

Exercot Diana choros,'— Firgil, ae 
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Second Ehening. 





SONG. 


WueEN evening shades are falling 
O’er Ocean’s sunny sleep, 

To pilgrims’ hearts recalling 
Their home beyond the deep ; 

When, rost o’er all descending. 
The shores with gladness smile, 

And Iu(es, their echoes blending, 
Are heard from isle to isle, 

Then, Mary, Star of the Sca,! 

We pray, we pray, to thee! 


The noon-day tempest over, 
Now Ocean toils no more, 
And wings of haleyons hover, 
Where all was strife before. 
Oh thus may life, in closing 
Its short tempestuous day, 
Beneath heaven’s smile reposing, 
Shine all its storms away : 
Thus, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee! 
On Helle’s sea the light grew dim, 
As the last sounds of that sweet hymn 
Floated along its azure tide— 
Floated in light, us if the lay 
WIad mix’d with sunset’s fading ray, 
And light and song together dicd. 
So soft through evening’s air had breath’d 
That choir of youthful voices, wreath’d 
In many-linked harmony, 
That boats, thon hurrying o'er the sea, 
Paus’d, when they reach’d this fairy shore, 
And linger'd till the strain was o’er. 


Of those young maids who’ve met to ficet 

In song and dance this evening’s hours, 
Far happier now the bosoms beat, 

Than when they last adorn’d these 

bowers ; 
For tidings of glad sound had come, 

At break of day, from tho fair isles— 
Tidings like breath of life to some— 
That Zea’s sons would soon wing home, 

Crown’d with the light of Vict’ry’s 

smiles, 
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To mect that brightest of all meeds 

That wait on high heroic decds, 

When gentle eyes that scarce, for tears, 
Could trace the warrior’s parting track, 

Shall, like a misty morn that clears, 

When the long-absent sun ah ears, 
Shine out, all bliss, to hail him back. 


How fickle still the youthful breast ;— 
More tond of change thana young moon, 
No joy so new was e’er possess'd 
But Youth would leave for newer soon. 
These Zean nymphs, though bright the 
spot, ‘ 
Where first they held their evening, nlay, 
As ever fell to fairy’s lot 
To wanton o’cr by midnight’s ray, 
TIad now exchang'd that shelter’d scene 
For a wide glade beside the sea— 
A lawn, whose soft expanse of green 
Turn’d to the west sun smilingly, 
As though, in conscious beauty bright, 
It joy’d to give him light for hght. 


And ne’er did evening more serene 
Look down from heav’n on lovelier scene, 
Culm lay the flood around, while fleet, 
O’er the blue shining element, 
Light barks, as if with fairy fect 
That stirr’d not the hush’d waters, went , 
Some that, ere rosy eve fell o’er 
4&he blushing wave, with mainsail free, 
Had put forth from the Attic shore, 
Or the near Isle of Ebony ;— 
Some, Hydriot barks, that deep in caves 
Beneath Colouna’s pillar’d cliffs, 
Tad all day lurk’d, and o’cr the waves 
Now shot their long and dart-like skiffs, 
Woe to the craft, however fleet, 
These sea-hawks in their course shall mect, 
Laden with juice of Lesbian vines, 
Or rich from Naxos’ emery mines; 
For not more sure, when owlets flee 
O’er the dark crags of Pendelee, 
Doth the night-falcon mark his prey, 
Or pounce on it moro fleet than they. 


And what a moon now lights the glade 
. Whore these young island nymphs are 
met ! 
Full-orb’d, yet pure, as if no shade ( 
Had touch’d its virgin lustre yet ; 
And freshly bright, as if just raade 





3 One of the titlea of the Virgin :—‘ Maria illuminatrix, sive Stella Maris.’—Zeider, 
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By Love’s own hands, of new-born light 
Stol’n from his mother’s star to-night. 


On a bold rock, that o’er the flood 
Jutted from that soft glade, there stood 
A Chapel, fronting tow’rds the sea,— 
Built in some by-gone century,— 
Where, nightly, as the seaman’s mark, 
When waves rose high or clouds were 
dark, 
A lamp, bequeath’d by some hind Saint, 
@ Shed o’er the wave its glimmer faint, 
Waking in way-worn men a sigh 
And yyay’r to heav’n, as they vent by. 
"p vas there, around that rock-built shrine, 
A group of maidens and their sires 
Hag stood to watch the day’s decline, 
nd as the light fell o’er their lyres, 
Sung to the Queen-Star of the Sea 
That soft and holy melody. 


But lighter thoughts and lighter song 

Now woo the coming hours along : 

For, mark, where smooth the heabece lics, 

e Yon gay pavilion, curtain’d deep 

With silken folds, through which bright 
eyes, 

Hon time to time, arc seen to peep ; 
While twinkling lights that, to and fro, 
Bencath those veils, like metcors, go, 

Tell of some spells at work, and keep 
Young fancics chain’d in mute suspense, 
Watching what next may shine from 

thence. 
Nor long tho pause, cre hands unseen 

That mystic curtain backwaid drew, 
And all, that late but shone between, 

In half-caught gleams, now burst to 


view. 
A picture ’twas of the early days 
Of glorious Greece, cre yet those rays 
Of rich, immortal Mind were hors 
That made mankind her worshippers ; 
While, yct unsung, her landscapes shone 
With glory lent by Heaven alone; 
Nor temples crown’d her nameless hills, 
Nor Muse immortalis’d her rills ; 
a aught but the mute poesy 

f sun, and stars, and shining sea 
Illum’d that land of bards to be. 
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Whilc, preseien «1 tae gifted race 
That yet would realm.so blest adorn, 

Nature took pains to deck the placo 
Where glorious Art was to be born. 


Such was the scence that mimic stage 

Of Athens and her hills portray’d; 
Athens, in her first, youthful age, 

Ere yet the simple violet braid,? 
Which then adorn’d her, had shone down 
The glorys of earth’s loftiest crown. 
While, yet undream’d, her seeds of Art 

Lay sleeping in the marble mine— 
Sleeping till Genius bade them start 

To all but life, in shapes divine ; 
Till deified the quarry shone 
And all Olympus stood in stone ! 


There, in the foreground of that scene, 
On a soft bank of living green, 
Sat a young nymph, with her lap full 
Of newly-gather’d flowers, o’er which 
She graceful lean’d, intent to cull 
All that was there of hue most rich, 
To form a wreath, such as the eye 
Of her young Jover, who stood by, 
With pallet mingled fresh, might choose 
To fix by Painting’s rainbow hues. 


The wreath, was form'd; the maiden rais’d 

Her speaking eyes to his, while he— 
Oh vot upon the flowers now ga2’d, 

But ou that bright look’s witchery. 
While, quick as iP but then the thought, 
Jake light, had reach’d his soul, he caught 
ILis pencil up, and, warm and true 
As life its lf, that love-look drew ;: 

And, as his raptur'd task went on, 
And forth cach kindling feature shone, 
Sweet voices, through the moonlight air, 

From lips as moonlight fresh and pure, 

Thus hail’d the bright dream passing 


there, 
And sung the Birth of Portraiture,? 


SONG. 


As once a Grecian maiden wove 
Her garland mid the summer bow’'rs, 





1 ‘Violot-crown’d Athens ’—Piadar. 
? Tho whole of this scene was suggested by Pliny’s account of the artist Tausias and hig 


taistress Glycera, hb. xxxv. c. 10 
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There stood a youth with eyes of love, 
To watch her while she wresth’d the 
flow’rs. 
The youth was skill’d in Painting’s art, 
But ne’er had studied woman’s brow, 
Nor knew what magic hues the heart 
Can shed o’cr Nature’s charms, till now. 


CHORUB. 
Blest be Love, to whom we owe 
All that’s fair and bright below. 


His hand had pictur’d many a rose, 
And sketch’d the rays that light the 
brook ; 
But what were these, or what were those, 
To woman's blush, to woman’s look ? 
‘Oh, if such magic pow’r there be, 
This, this,’ he cried, ‘is all my prayer, 
To paint that living light I see, 
And fix the soul that sparkles there.’ 


THis prayer, as soon as breath’d, was heard ; 
Ilis pallet, touch’d by love, grow warm, 
And Painting saw her hucs transferr’d 
From lifeless flow’rs to woman’s form. 
Still as from tint to tint he stole, 
The fair design shone out the more, 
And there was now a life, a soul, 
Where only colours glow’d before. 


Then first carnations learn’d to speak, 
And lilies into life were brought ; 
While, mantling on the maiden’s cheek, 
Young roses kindled into thought, 
Then hyacinths their darkest dyes 
Upon the locks of Beauty threw ; 
And violets transform’d to eyes, 
Inshrin’d a soul within their blue, 


CHORUS. 
Blest be Love, to whom we owe 
All that’s fair and bright below. 
Song was cold and Painting dim 
Till Song and Painting learn’d from him. 


Soon as the scene had clos’d, a cheer 
Of gentle voices, old and young, 





1 The traveller Shaw mentions a beautiful 
rill in erteet £ which is received into a large 
bason called Shrub were krub, ‘Drink and away,’ 
—there being great danger of meeting wit 
thieves and assassins in such places. 

8 The Arabian shepherd bas a peculiar cere- 
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Rose from the groups that stood to hear 
This tale of yore so aptly sung ; 

And while some nye he in haste to tell 

The workers of that fairy spell 

How crown’d with praise their task had 


een, 
Stole in behind the curtain’d scene, 

The rest in happy converse stray’d— 
Talking that ancient love-tale o’er— 
Some, to the groves that skirt the glade, 

Some, to the chapel by the shore, 
To look what lights were on the sea, 
And think of th’ absent silently. 


But soon that summons known 80 wel? 

Through bow’r and hall in Eastern 
lands, ; 

Whose sound more sure than gong or bell, 
Lovers and slaves alike commands,— 
The clapping of young female hands, 

Calls back the groups from rock and field 

To see some new-form’d scene reveal'’d ;— 

And ficet and cager down the slopes 

Of the green glade, like antelopes, 

When, in their thirst, they hear the sound 

Of distant rills, the light nymphs bound. 


Far different now the scone—a waste 
Of Libyan sands, by moonlight’s ray ; 

An ancient well, whereon were trac’d 
The warning words, for such as stray 
Unarmed there, ‘ Drink and away!’ © 


While, near it, from the night-ray scrcen’d, 


And like his bells, in hush’d repose, 
A camel slept—young as if wean’: 
‘When last the star, Canopus, rose,? 


| Such was the back-ground'ssilent srene ;— 


While nearer lay, fast slumb’ring too, 
In a rude tent, with brow serene, 
A youth whose chevks of way-worn hue 
And pilgrim bonnet, told the tale 
That he had been to Mocca’s Vale: 
Happly in pleasant dreams, ev’n now 
Tbinking the long-wish’d hour is come 
When o’er the well-known porch at 
home, 


mony in weaning the young camel : when tt 
proper time arrives, he turns the camel to- 
wards the rising star, Canopus, and saya, ‘Dn 
you see Saag pal from this moment you tarte 
not another drop of milk,’—Richardeon, 


rf 
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His hand shall hang the aloe bough— 

Trophy of his accomplish’d vow, 

But brief his'dream—for now the call 
Of the camp-chiefs from rear to van, 

‘ Bind on Ph burdens,’ ? wakes up all 
The widely slumb‘ring caravan ; 

And thus meanwhile, to greet the'car 
Of the young pilgrim as he wakes, 

The song of one who, ling’ring near, 
Had watch’d his slumber, cheerly 

breaks, 


- SONG, 

a ¥P and march! the timbrel’s sound 
Wakes the slumb’ring camp around ; 
jae thy hour of rest hath gone, 

ed eleeper, up, and on! 
Long and weary is our way 
O’er the burning sands to-day; 
But to pilgrim’s homeward fect 
E’en the desert’s path is sweet. 
When we lie af dead of night, 
Looking up to heaven’s light, 
Hearing but the watchman’s tone 
Faintly chaunting ‘ God is one,’ 5 
Oh what thoughts then o’er us come 
Of our distant village home, 
Where that chaunt, when ev’ning sets, 
Sounds from all the minarets, 


Cheer thee !—soon shall signal lights, 
Kindling o’er the Red Sea heights, 
Kindling quick from man to man, 
Hail our coming caravan ;* 

Think what bliss that hour will be! 
Looks of home again to see, 

And our names again to hear 
Murmur’d out by voices dear. 





So pass’d the desert dream away, 
Fleeting as his who heard this lay. 





1 “Whoever returns from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca hangs this plant (the mitre-shaped 
Aloe) over his streot-door, as a token of hus 
otra performed this holy journey.’-—~Hassel- 

18 


# This form of notice to the caravans to 
prepare for marching was applied by Hafiz to 
o necessity of eons eraaesiy the pleasures of 
this world, and or death :—‘ For 
me what room is there for pleasure in the 
bowerof Beauty, when every moment the bell 
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Norilong the pause between, nor mov’d 
The spell-bound audience from that 
spot ; 
While still, as usual, Fancy rov’d 
On to the joy that yet was not ;— 
Fancy, who hath no present home, 
But builds her bower in scenes to come, 
Walking for ever in a light 
That flows from regions out of sight. 


But sce, by gradual dawn descried, 
A mountain realm—rugged as e’cr 
Uprais’d to heaven its summits bare, 
Or told to earth, with frown of pride, 
That Freedom’s falcon nest was there, 
Too high for hand of lord or king 
To hood her brow, or chain her wing. 


’Tis Maina's land—her ancient hills, 
The abode of nymphs *—her countless rills 
And torrents, in their downward dash, 

Shining, like silver, through the shade 
Of the sea-pine and flow'ring ash— 

All with a truth so fresh portray’d 

As wants but touch of life to be 
A world of warm reality. 


And now, light bounding forth, a band 
Of mountaineers, all smiles, advanco— 

Nymphs with their lovers, hand in hand, 
Link’d in the Ariadne dance ; & 

And while, apart from that gay throng, 

A minstrel )outh, in varied song, 

Tells of the loves, the joys, the ills 

Of these wild children of the hills, 

The rest by turns, or fierce, or gay, 

As war or sport inspires the lay, 

Follow each change that wakes the strings, 

And act what thus the lyrist sings :—- 


SONG. 


No life is like the mountainecr’s, 
His home is near the sky, 


dens?”’ 

3 The watchmen, in the camp of the cara 
vans, go their rounds, crying one after ano 
aig press is = &e. &e. , ‘ho ght 

‘It was customary,’ saya Irwin, 
up fires on the mountains, within view cf 
Cosseir, to give notice of the approach of the 
caravans that came from the Nilo,’ 

5 virginibus bacchata Laconis 
ag) -biperptded £ 
6 See, for an account of this dance, De Gay's 





makes proclamation, “Bind on your bur |-Travels, 
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‘Where, thron’d above this world, he hears 
Tts strife at distance dio. 

Or, should the sound of hostile drum 

Proclaim below, ‘We come—we come,’ 

Each crag that tow’rs in air 

Gives answer, ‘Come who dare t’ 

While, like bees, from dell and dingle, 

Swift the swarming warriors mingle, 

And their cry ‘ Hurra!’ will be, 

‘ Hurra, to victory !’ 


Then, when battle’s hour is over, 

See the happy mountain lover, 

With the nymph, who'll soon be biide, 

Seated blushing by his side,— 

Every shadow of his lot 

In her sunny smile forgot. 

Oh, no life is like the mountainecn’s, 
llis home is near the sky, 

Where, throu’d above this world, he heat 
Its strife at distance die. 

Nor only thus through summer suns 

Ilis blithe existence cheerly runs— 
Ev’n winter, bleak and dim, 
Brings joyous hours to him ; 

When, his rifle behind him flinging, 

He watches the roe-buck springing, 

And away, o’er the hills away 

Re-echoes his glad ‘ hurra,’ 


Then how blest, when night is closing, 

By the kindled hearth reposing, 

To his rebeck’s drowsy song, 

He beguiles the hour along ; 

Or, provok’d by merry glances, 

To a brisker movement dances, 

Till, weary at last, in slumber’s chain, 

He dreams o’er chase and dance again, 
Dreams, dreams them o’er again, 





As slow that minstrel, at the close, 
Sunk, while he sung to feign’d repose, 
Aptly did they, whose mimic art 
Follow’d the changes of his lay, 
Portray the lull, the nod, the start, 
Through which, as faintly died awa 
His lute and voice, the minstrel pass’d, 
Till voice and lute lay hush’d at last. 
But now far other song came o’er 
Their startled ears—song that, at first. 
As solemnly the night-wind bore 
Across the wave its mournful burst, 
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Soem’d to the fancy, like a dirge 
Of some lone Spirit of the Sea, 
Singing o’er Holle’s ancient surge 
The requiem of her Brave and Free. 


Sudden, amid their pastime, pause 
The wond’ring nymphs; and, as the 
sound 
Mf that strange music nearer draws, 
With mute enquiring eye look round, 
Asking each other what can be 
The source of this sad minstrelsy ? 
Nor longer can they doubt, the song 
Comes from somo island bark, Win.h 
now 
Courses the bright waves swift along, , 
And soon, perhaps, beneath the brow 
Of tho Saint’s Rock will shoot its 
prow. 


| Instantly all, with hearts that sigh’d 


"Twixt fear’s and fancy’s influence, 

Flew to the Rock, and saw from thenco 
A red-sail’d pinnace tow’rds them glide, 
Whose shadow, as it swept the spray, 
Scatter’d the moonlight’s smiles away. 
Svon as the mariners saw that throng 

From the cliff gazing, young and old, 
Sudden they slack’d their sail und song, 

And while their pinnace idly roll’d 

On the light surge, these tidings told :— 


Twas from an isle of mournful name, 
From Missolunghi, last they came -- 
Sad Missoloughi, sorrowing yet 
Q’er him the noblest Star of Fame 
That e’er in lifo’s young glory set !— 
And now were on their mournful way, 
aes the news through Helle’s 
isles ;— 
News that would cloud ev’n Freedom’s 


ray, 
And sadden Vict'1y ’mid her smiles. 
Their tale thus told, and heard, with 


pain, 

Out spread the galliot’s wings again ; 

And, as sho sped her swift career, f 

Again that yan rose on the ear— 

‘Thou art not dead—thou art not dond ! 
As oft twas sung, in ages flown, 

Of him, the Athenian, who, to shed 


A tyrant’s blood, pour’d out his own, 
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SONG, 


‘Tyou art not dead—thou art not dead !”? 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 

Thy soul, to rcalms above us fled, 

Though, like a star, it dwells o’or-head, 
Still lights this world below. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead ! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no, 


Through isles of light, where herocs tread 
And flow’rs cthercal blow, 
Phy god-like spirit now is led, 
Thr ‘sp, with life ambrosial fed, 
¥ forgets all taste of woe. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
Wo, dearest Tarmodius, no. 


The myrtle, round that falchion spread 
Which struck the immortal blow, 
Throughout ali time, with leaves unshed — 
The patiiot’s hope, the tyrant’s dicad-- 
Round Freedom's shrine shall grow, 
el hou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no, 


sa 1 aia like thinc have broke or 
led, 
Though quench’d the vital glow, 
Their mem’ry lights a flame, instead, 
Which, ev’n from out the narrow bed 
Of death, its beams shall throw, 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Zarmedius, no. 


Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 
Irom age to age shall go, 

Long as the oak and ivy wed, 

As bees shall haunt Hymettus’ head, 
Or Helle’s waters flow. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead ! 
No, dearest llarmodins, no, 





"Mong those who linger'd list’ning therc,— 
List'ning, with ear and eye, as long 
As ney of night could tow'rds them 
ear 
A murmur of that mournful song,— 
A few there were, m whom the lay 
Had call’d up feelings far too sad 
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To pass with the brief strain away, 

Or turn at once to theme more glad; 
And who, in mood untun’d to meet 

The light laugh of the happier train, 
Wander’d to seek some moonlight seat 
Where they might rest in converse swect, 

Till vanish’d smiles should come again. 


And seldom c’er hath noon of night 

To sadness lent more soothing light. 

()n one side, in the dark blue sky, 

Lonely and radiant was the cye 

Of Jove himself, while, on the other, 
’Mong tiny stars that round her gleam’, 

The young moon, like the Roman moth r 
Among her living ‘jewels,’ beam’d. 


Touch’d by the lovely scenes around, 
A pensive maid—one who, though 
young, 
Had known what ‘twas to sce unwound 
The ties by which her heart had clung— 
Waken’d her soft tamboura’s sound, 
And to its faint accords thus sung :— 


SONG. 


Caum as, beneath its mother’s cyes, 

In sleep the smiling infant lies, 

So, watch’d by all the stars of night, 

Yon landscape sleeps in light. 

And while the night-breeze dics away, 
Like relics of some faded strain, 

Lov'd voices, lost for many a day, 
Scem whisp'ring round again. 

Oh youth! oh Love! ye dreams, that shed 

Such glory onco—where are ye fled ? 


Pure ray of light that, down the sky, 
Art pointing, like an angcl’s wand, 
As if to guide the realms that lie 
In that bright sea beyond : 
Who knows but, in some brighter deep 
Than ev’n that tranquil, moon-lit main, 
Sume land may lie, where those who weep 
Shall wake to smile again ! 





With cheeks that had reguin’d their 


power 
And play of smiles,—and each bright 
‘oye, 








§ Dra “Apaods ovme reOvyxas, 
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Lake violets after morning’s shower, 
The brighter for the tears gone by, 

Back to the scene such smiles should 

These wand’ring nymphs their pa 

trace, 

And reach the spot, with rapture new, 

Just as the veils asunder flew, 

And a fresh vision burst to vicw. 


There, by her own bright Attic flood, 

The blue-cy’d Queen of Wisdom stood ;— 

Not as she haunts the sage’s dreams, 
With brow unveil’d, divine, severe ; 

But soften’d, as on bards she beams, 

When fresh from Poesy’s high sphere, 

A music, not her own, she brings, 

And, through the veil which Fancy flings 

O’er her stern features, gently sings. 


ace 
Ye- 


Bat who is he—that urchin nigh, 

With quiver on the rose-trees hung, 
Who seems just dropp’d from pores sky, 
And stands to watch that maid, with eye 

So full of thought, for one so young ?>— 
That child—but, silence! lend thine ear, 
And thus in song the tale thou’lt hear :— 


SONG. 


As Love, one summer cve, was straying, 
- Who ean he see, at ci ci our, 
ut young Minerva, grave ayin 
Her dute within an olive buwee . 
I need not say, ’tis Love’s opinion 
That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still. 


Though seldom yet the boy hath giv’n 
To learned dames his smiles or sighs, 
So handsome Pallas look’d, that ev’n, 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise, 
Besides, 2 youth of his discernin 
Knew well that, by a shady rull, 
At sunset hour, whate’er her learning, 
A woman will be woman still. 


Her flute he prais'd in terms extatic,— 
Wishing it dumb, nor car’d how soon ;— 
For Wisdom’s notes, howe’er chromatic, 
To Love seem alwavs out of tune. 
But long as he found face to flatter, 
The erepk found breath to shake and 
ill; 
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As, weak or wise—it doesn t matter-— 
‘Woman, ut heart, is woman still, 


Love chang’d his plan, with warmth ex. 
claiming, 
‘ How rosy was her lip’s soft dyo!’ 
And much that flute, the flatt’rer, bce 
For twisting oe so swect awry. 
The nymph look’d down, beheld her fea- 
tures 
Reflected in the pee rill, 
And started, shock’d—tfor, ah, ye cree« 
tures ! 
Ev’n when divine, you’re womeff &.\]. 


Quick from the lips it made so odious 
That graceless flute the Goddess took, 
And, while yet fill’d with breath melo} 

Flung it into the glassy brook 
ung it into the rook ; 
Whereas its vocal Rte was fleeting 
Adown the current, faint and shrill, 
"T'was heard in plaintive tone repeating, 
‘Woman, alas, vain woman still!’ 


An interval of dark repose— 

Such as the summer lightning knows 

*T wixt flash and flash, as still more bright 

The quick revealment comes and goes, 

Op’ning each time the veils of night, 

Lo show, within, a world of light— 

Such pause, so brief, now pass’d hetwoen 

This last gay vision and the scene, 
Which now its depth of light disclos’d, 

A bow’r it seem’d, an Indian bow’r, 
Within whose shade a nymph repos’d, 

Sleeping away noon’s sunny hour— 

Lovely as she, the sprite who weaves 


Her mansion of sweet Durva leaves, 
And there, as Indian legends say, 
Dreams the long summer hours away. 
And mark, how charm’d this sleeper 
seems 
With some hid fancy—she, too, dreams! 
Oh for a wizard’s art to tell 
The wonders that now bless her sight ! 
’Tis done—a truer, holier spell 
Than e’er from wizard’s lip yct fell 
Thus brings her vision all to light :— 
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BONG. 


‘Wo comes so graccfully 
Gliding along, 

While the blue rivulet 
Sloeps to her song; 

Song, richly vying 

With the faint sighing 

Which swans, in dying, 
Sweetly prolong ?’ 


So ae the shepherd-boy 

By the stream’s side, 
Watching that fairy boat 
Down the flood glide, 
Like a bird winging, 
Through the waves bringing 
That Syren, singin 

To the hush’d tide. 


‘Stay,’ said the shepherd-boy, 
. Fairy-boat, stay, 

Linger, sweet minstrelsy, 
Linger, a day.’ 

But vain his pleading, 

Past him, un peont 

Song and boat speeding, 
Glided away. 


So to our youthful eyes 
Joy and hope shone ; 
So, while we gaz’d on them, 
Fast they flew on ;— 
Like flow’rs, declining 
Ev’n in the twining, 
One moment shining, 
And, the next, gone ! 





Soon as the imagin’d dream went by, 
Uprose the nymph, with anxious cye 
Turn’d to the clouds, as though some boon 
She waitcd from that sun-bright dome, 
And marvell’d that it came not soon 
As her young thoughts would have it 
come, 


But joy is in her glance !—the wing 
of a white bird is seen above ; 

d oh, if round his neck be bring 

The long-wish’d tidings from her love, 
Not half so precious in her eyes 

Ev'n that high-omen’d bird ! would be, 
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Who dooms the brow o’er which he flies 
To wear a crown of Royalty. 


She had, herself, last evening, sent 

A winged messenger, whose flight 
Through the clear, roseate element, 

She watch’d till, less’ning out of sight 
Far fo the golden West it went, 
Wafting to him, her distant love, 

A missive in that language wrought 
Which flow’rs can speak, when aptly wove, 

Each hue a word, each leaf « thought. 


And now—oh speed of pinion, known 

To Love's light messengers alone !— 
Ere yet anothed ev’ning takes 

Its farewcll of the golden lakes, 

She sees another cuvoy fly, . 

With the wish’d answer, through the sky, 


SONG, 


WELcomr, sweet bird, through the sunny 
air Winging, 
Swift hast thou come o’er the far- 
shining sca, 
Like Seba’s dove, on thy snowy neck 
bringing 
Love’s written vows from my lover to 


me, 
Oh, in thy absence, what hours did I 
number !— 
Saying oft, ‘Idle bird, how could he 
rest P? 
But thou art como at last, take now thy 
slumber, 
And lull thee in dreams of all thou 
lov’st best. 


Yet dost thou droop—even now while I 
utter 
Love's happy welcome, thy pulse dics 


away ; 
Cheer thee, my bird—were it life’s ebbing 

flutter, 
This fondling bosom should woo it to 


stay. 
But no—thou art dying—thy last task is 
over— 
Farewell, sweet martyr to Love and to 
me! 





1 The Huma, 
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The smiles thou hast waken’d by news 
from my lover, 
Will now all be turn’d into weeping 
for thee, 





While thus the scene of song (their last 
For the sweet summer season) pass’d, 
A few presiding nymphs, whose care 
Watch’d over all, invisibly, 
As do those guardian sprites of air, 
ose watch we feel, but cannot see, 
Had from the circle—scarcely miss’d, 
Ere they were sparkling there again— 
Glided, like fairies, to assist 
heir handmaids on the moonlight 
plain, 
Where, hid by intercepting shade 
From the stray glance of curious eyes, 
A feast of fruits and wines was laid— 
Soon to shine out, a glad surprise ! 


\nd now the moon, her ark of light 
Steering through Heav’n, as though 
she bore 
In safety through that deep of night, 
Spirits of earth, the good, the bright, 
To some remote immortal shore, 
Wad half-way sped her glorious way, 
When, round reclin’d on hillocks green, 
In groups, beneath that tranquil ray, 
The Zeans at their feast were soen. 
Gay was the picture—ev’ry maid 
Whom lato the lighted scene display’d, 
Still in her fancy garb array’d ;— 
The Arabian pilgrim, smiling here 
Beside the nymph of India’s sky ; 
While there the Mainiote mountaineer 
ele in young Minerva’s ear, 
And urohin Love stood laughing by. 


Meantime the elders round the board, 
By mirth and wit themselves made 


erie: rere . 
Migh cups of juice Zacynthian pour’d, 
And, while the flask went round, thus 
Sung io 


SONG.' 


Up with the sparkling brimmer, 
Up to the crystal rim ; 
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Let not a moon-beam glimmer 
"Twixt the flood and brim, 
When hath the world set eyes on 
Aught to match this light, 
Which, o'er our cup’s horizon, 
Dawus in bumpers bright ? 


Truth in a deep well lieth— 
So the wise aver: 

But Truth the fact denicth— 
Water suits not her. 

No, her abode’s in brimmers, 
Like this mighty cup— 

Waiting till we, den SWiMmety,, 
Dive to bring her up. 





Thus circled round the song of glee, 
And all was tuneful mirth the while, 
Save on the cheeks of some whose smile, 
As fix’d they gaze upon the sea, 
Turns into paleness suddenly ! 
What see they there P a bright blue light 
That, like a meteor, gliding o’er 
The distant wave, grows on tho sight 
As though ’twere wing’d to Zea’s shore 


To some, ’mong those who came to gaze, 
It secm’d the night-light, far away, 
Of some lone fisher, by the blaze 
Of pine torch, luring on his prey ; 
While others, as, ’twixt awe and inirth, 
‘hey breath’d the bless’d Panaya’s! 
name, 
Vow'd that such light was not of earth, 
But of that drear, ill-omen’d flame, 
Which mariners see on sail or mast, 
When Death is coming in the blast. 
While marv’lling thus they stood, a maid, 
Who sat apart, with downcast eye, 
Nor yet had, like the rest, survey’ 
That coming light which now was nigh, 
Soon as it met her sight, with c 
Of pain-like joy, “Lis he! ’tis he!’ 
Loud she exclaim’d, and hurrying by 


The assembled throng, rush’d tow’rds 


tho sca. 


At burst so wild, alarm’d, amaz'd, . 
All stood, like statues, mute, and guz'd 
Tuto each other’s eyes, to seek 

What meant such mood, in maid so meek? 





The name which the Grevka give to the Virgin Mary. 
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Till now, the tale was known to few, 
But now from lip to lip it flew :— 
A youth, the flower of all the band, 
o late had left this sunny shore, 
When last he kiss’d that maiden’s hand, 
Ling’ring, to kiss it o’er and o’er, 
By his sad brow too plainly told 
Th’ ill-omen’d thought which cross’d 
him then, 
ae a those hands should lose their 
iold, 
*They ne’cr would meet on earth again! 
In ain his mistress, sad as he, 
*But wittea heart from self as free 
As gcn’rous woman’s only is, 
Veil’d her own fears to banish his -— 
Withgrauk rebuke, but still more vain, 
Did a rough warrior, who stood by, 
Call to his mind this martial strain, 
Iiis favourite once, ere Beauty’s eye 
Had taught his soldier-heart to sigh : — 


SONG. 


Mgrcn! nor heed those arms that hold 
thee, 

Though so fondly close they come ; 
Closer still will they enfold thee, 

When thou bring’st fresh laurels home. 
Dost thou dote on woman’s brow ? 

Tost thou live but in her breath ? 
March !—one hour of victory now 

Wins thee woman’s smile till death, 


Oh what bliss, when war is over, 
Beauty’s long-misy’d smile to mect, 
And, when wreaths our temples cover, 
Lay them shining at her feet! 
Who would not, that hour to 1cach, 
Breathe out life’s expiring si¢h,— 
Proud as waves that on the beach 
Lay their war-crests down, and dic ? 


There! I seo thy soul is burning — 
She herself, who clasps thee so, 
Paints, ev’n now, thy glad returning, 
And, while clasping, bids thee go. 
One deep sigh, to passion given, 
One last glowing tear and then— 
M@&h !—nor rest thy sword, till Heaven 
Brings thee to those arms again. 


Ev’n then, e’er loth their hands could part, 
A promise the youth gave, which bore 
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Some balm unto the maiden’s heart, 
That, soon as the fierce fight was o’er, 
To home he’d speed, if safe and free— 
Nay, ev’n if dying, still would come, 
So the blest word of ‘ Victory !’ 
Might be the last he’d breathe at home, 
‘By day,’ he cried, ‘thou’lé know my 
bark ; 
But, oe I come through midnight 
ark, 
A blue light on the prow shall tell 
That Greece hath won, and all is well!’ 


Fondly the maiden, every night, 

Had stolen to seek that promis’d light; 

Nor long her cyes had now been turn'd 

From watching when the signal burn’d. 

Signal of joy—for her, for all— 
Fleetly the boat now nears the land, 

While voices, from the shore-cdge, call 
For tidings of the long-wish’d band. 


Oh the blest hour, when those who've 
been 
Through peril's paths by land or sea, 
Lock’d in our arms again are seen. 
Smiling in glad security ; 
When heart to heart we fondly strain, 
Questioning quickly o’cr and o’er— 
Then hold them off, to gaze again, 
And ask, though answer’d oft before, 
If they, indeed, are ours ouce more ? 


Such is the scene, so full of joy, 
Which welcomes now this warrioboy, 
As fathers, sisters, frionds all run 
Bounding to meet him—all but one, 
Who, slowest on his neck to fall, 

Is yet the happiest of them all, 


And now behold him, circled round 
With beaming faces, at that board, 

While cups, with laurel foliage crown’d, 
Are.to the coming warriors pour’d,— 

Coming, as he, their herald, told, 

With blades from vict’ry scarce yet cold, 

With hearts untouch’d by Moslem steel, 

And wounds that home's sweet breath will 

heal. 


‘Tre morn,’ said he,—and, while he spoke, 
Turn’d to the cast, where, clear, and 


ale, 
The sae of dawn already broke— [sail !’ 
‘We'll greet, on yonder wave, their 
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Then, wherefore part? all, all agree 
To wait them here, beneath this bower ; 
And thus, while ev’n amidst their gice, 
Kach eye is turn’d to watch the sea, 
With song they cheer the anxious hour, 


SONG. 


‘’T1s the Vine} ‘tis the Vine!’ said the 
cup-loving boy, 
As he saw it spring bright from the 
earth, 
And call’d the young Genii of Wit, Love, 
and Joy, 
To witness and hallow its birth. 
The fruit was full grown, like a ruby it 
flam’d 
Till me sun-beam that kiss’d it look’d 
ale ; 
‘’Tis the Vine! ‘tis tho Vine!’ cv’ry 
Spirit exclaim’d, 
‘Hail, hail to the Winc-tree, all hail!’ 


First, fleet as a bird, to the summons Wit 
ew, 
While a light on the vine-leaves there 
broke, 
Ia flashes so quick and so brilliant, all 
knew 
‘Twas the light from his lips as he 


spoke, 
‘Bright tree! let thy nectar but cheer 
ma.’ he cried, 


EVENINGS IN GREECE. 


‘ And the fount of Wit never can rail , ’ 
‘Tis the Vine! ’tis the Vine!’ hills and 
valleys reply, 
‘Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, all hail!’ 


Next, Love, as he lean’d o’er the plant to 
admire 
Each tendril and cluster it wore, 
From his rosy mouth sent such a breath 
of desire, 
As made the tree tremble all o’er. 
Oh, never did flow’r of the earth, sec, or 


BKY, 
Such a soul-giving odour inhale: 
“Tis the Vine! ’tis the Vine!’ all ree 
echo the cry, 
‘Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, all-nail!’ 


Last, Joy, without whom even Love and 
Wit die, 
Came to crown the bright hour with his 


ray ; 
And scarce had that mirth-waking tree 
met his eye, 
When a laugh spoke what Joy could 
not say ;— , 
A laugh of the heart, which was echoed 
aropnd 
Till, like music, it swell’d on the gale; 
‘’Tis the Vine! ’tis the Vine!’ laughing 
myriads resound, 


‘Hail, hail to the Wine-tree, all hail !' 


* 
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THE MISS FEILDINGS, 


° THIS VOLUME 18 INSCRIBED, 


THE VOICE. 


lr came o'er her slecp, like a voice of 
those days, 
When love, only love, was the light of her 
ways; 
And, soft aa in moments of bliss long ago, 
It ee her name from the gardon 
low. 


‘ Alas,’ sigh’d the maiden, ‘ how fancy can 
cheat ! 

The world once had lips that ‘could whis- 
per thus sweet ; 


hh THEIR FAITHFUL FRIEND AND SERVANT, 


THOMAS MOORE, 


For still from the garden that spirit Voie 
spoke ! 

‘I come,’ she exclaim’d, ‘be thy liome 
where it may, 

On earth or in heaven, that call T obey ;’ 

Then forth through the moonlight, with 
heart beating fast 

And loud as a death-watch, the pale 
maiden past. 


Still round her the scene all in loneliness 


shone ; 
| And still, in the distance, that Voice led 


er on; 


But cold now they slumber in yon fatal‘ But whither she wander’d, by wave or by 


decp, 
Where, oh that beside them this heart 


too could sleep !’ 


She sunk on her pillow—but no, ’twas in 
vain 


To chase the illusion, that Voice came! 


again! 

She flew to the casement—but, hush’d as 
the grave, 

4n moonlight lay slumbering woodland 
and wave, 


. mace , come and shicld me,’ in an- 
ish she said, 
‘From that call of the buricd, that ery of 
the Dead !’ 


And slecp came around her—but, starting, 
she woke, 


shore, 
None ever could tell, for she came back 
no more. 


No, ne’er came she back,—but the watch- 
man who stood, 

That night in the tow’r;which o’ershadowr 
the flood, 

Saw dimly, ’tis said, o’er the moon-lighted 
spray, 

A youth on a stced bear tho maiden away. 


CUPID AND PSYCIIE. 


Try told her that he, to whose yows she 
had listen’d 
Through night’s fleeting hours, was f 
Spint unblest :-—~ 
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Unholy oi eyes that beside her had glis- 
ten’d, 
And evil the lips she in darkness had 
prest, 
‘When next in thy chamber the bride- 
groom reclineth, 
Bring near him thy lamp, when in 
slumber he lies; 
And there, as the light o’er his daik fea- 
tures shincth, 
Thou'lt see what a demon hath won 
all thy sighs!’ 


Too fond to believe them, yet doubting, 
yet fearing, 
When calm lay the sleeper she stolo 
with her light; 
And saw—such a vision!—no image, ap- 
pearing 
To bards in their day-dreams, was ever 
so bright. 


A youth, but just passing from childhood’s 
swect morning, 
While round him still linger’d its inno- 
cent ray ; 
Lhough gleams, from beneath his shut 
eyelids gave warning 
Of summer-noon lightnings that under 
thom lay. 


His brow had a grace more than mortal 
around it, 
While, glossy as gold from a fairy-land 
mine, 
Tlis sunny hair hung, and the flowers that 
crown’d it 
Seem’d fresh from the breeze of some 
garden divine. 


Entranc’d stood the bride, on that miracle 


razing, 

What late was but love is idolatry now ; 

But, ah—in her tremor the fatal lamp 
raising — 

A sparkle flew from it “and dropp’d on 
his brow. 


All’s lost—with a start from his rosy sleep 
waking, 
The Spirit flash’d o’er her his glances 
of fire; 
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Then, slow from the clasp of her snowy 
arms breaking, 
Thus said, in a voice more of sorrow 
than ire: 


‘Farewell—what a dream thy suspicion 
hath broken! 
Thus ever Affection's fond vision is 
crost ; 
Dissolv’d are her spells when a doubt is 
but spoken, 
love, once distrusted, for ever is 
ost !’ i 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


‘Tue night-wind is moaning with mourn- 
ful sigh, 
There gleameth no moon in tho misty 


sky, 
No star over Helle’s sea; 
Yet, yet, there is shining one holy light, 
Ono love-kindled star through the deep 
of night, 
To lead me, swect Hero, to thee!’ 


Thus saying, he plung'd in the foamy 
stream, 
Still fixing his gaze on that distant beam 
No eye but a lover’s could seu; 
And still, a3 the surge swept over his head, 
‘To-night,’ he said tenderly, ‘living or 
dead, 
Sweet Hero, I'll rest with thee!’ 


But fiercer around him the wild waves 
speed ; 
Oh, Love! in that hour of thy votary’s 
nocd, 
Where, where could thy Spirit be ? 
He struggles—he sinks—while the hur- 
ricane’s breath 
Bears rudely away his last farewell in 
death — 
‘Sweet Eero, I die for thee!’ 


TUE LEAF AND THE FOUNTAIN, 


‘Tzu me, kind Seer, I pray thee, 
So maj the stars obey thee, 
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So may each airy 
Moon-elf and fairy 
Nightly their homage pay thee! 
Say, by what spell, above, below, 
In stars that wink or flow’rs that blow, 
I may discover, 
Ere night is over, 
Whether my love loves me or no, 
Whether my love loves me.’ 


* Maiden, the dark tree nigh thee 
IIath charms no gold could buy thee ; 
® Its stem enchanted, 
* By moon-elves planted, 
Will all. shou scvk’st supply thee. 
Chyib to yon boughs that highcat grow, 
Bring thenco their fairest leaf below ; 
A thou’lt discover, 
fre night is over, 
Whether thy love loves thee or no, 
Whether thy love loves thee.’ 
‘Sce, up the dark tree going, 
With blossoms round me blowing, 
From thence, oh Father, 
This leaf 1 gather, 
Fuirest that there is growing. 
Say, by what sign I now shall hnow 
Jt in this leaf lie bliss or woe, 
And thus discover, 
Ere night is over, 
Whether my love loves me or no, 
Whether my love loves me.’ 


‘Fly to yon fount that’s welling, 
Where moonbeam ne’er had dwelling, 
Dip in its water 
That leaf, oh Daughter, 
And mark the tale ’tis telling ; ? 
Watch thou if pale or bright it grow, 
List thou, the while, that fountain’s flow, 
And thou’lt discover 
Whother thy lover, 
Lov’d as he is, loves thee or no, 
Lov'd as he is, loves thee.’ 


Foith flew the nymph, delighted 
Lo seck that fount benighted ; 
But, scarce a minute 
The leaf lay in it, 


OO 
1Whe ancients had a mode of divination 
somewhat similar to tlis; and we find the 
Emperor Adrian, when he went to consult the 
Fountain of Castalia, pieking = bay-leaf and 
dipping it into the sacred water. 
2 The air, to which I have adapted these 
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When, lo, its bloom was blighted ! 
And as she ask’d, with voice of woe— 
List’ning, the while, that fountain’s fow— 
‘Shall I recover 
My truant lover ? 
The fountain seem’d to answer, ‘No;' 
The fountain answer’d, ‘No,’ 


ee ened 


CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. 


A HUNTER once in that grove reclin’d, 
To shun the noon’s bright cye, 

And oft he woo’d the wandering wind, 
To cvol his brow with its sigh. 

While mute lay ev’n the wild bee’s hum, 
Nor breath could stir the aspen 8 hair, 

His song was still ‘ Sweet air, oh come!’ 
While Echo answer’d, ‘Come, sweet 

air!” 


But, hark, what sounds from the thicket 
rise ! 
What meancth that rustling iat 
“Tis the white-hoin’d doe,’ the Hunter 
cries, 
*] have sought since break of day.’ 
Quick o’er the sunny glade he spriugs, 
The arrow thes from his sounding boy 
‘Hilliho—hilhho!’ he a sings, 
While Echo sighs forth ‘ Hilliho !’ 


Alas, ’twas not the whitc-horn'd doe 
Ho saw in the rustling grove, 
But the bridal veil, as pure as snow, 
Of his own young wedded love. 
And, ah, too sure that arrow sped, 
For pale at his fect he secs her lie;— 
‘T die, I dic,’ was all she said, 
While Echo murmur’d, ‘I dic, I die! 


aman aReeemenind 


YOUTH AND AGH.? 


‘Trin me, what's Love?’ said Youth, 
one day, 
To drooping Ago, who crost his way.— 


words, was composed by Mrs. Arkwright to 
some old verses, ‘Toll me what's love, kind 
shepherd, pray ?’ aud it has been my object 
to retain as much of the structure and phrase. 
ology of the original words as possible, 
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‘It is a sunny hour of play, Of the bark whose speed she waited, 
For which repentance dear doth pay, | © Her hero’s scarf, all red 
Repentance! Repentance ! 
And this is Love, as wise men say. 
One shriek—and all was over— 


‘Tell me, what’s Love?’ said Youth once Her life-pulse ceas’d to beat ; 
more, The gloomy waves now cover 
Fearful, yet fond, of Ago’s lore.— That bridal-flower so sweet, 
‘ Soft as a passing summer’s wind: And the scarf is her winding shect! 
ee aie the blight it leaves be- 
in 


; ae ! Repentance ! 
t o A e eae e ' = 
nd this is Love—when love is o'er i THE MAGIC MIRROR, 


‘Tell me, what's Love?’ said Youth | , Comm, if thy magic Glass have pow'r 


T i slbhty bliss. but not the vai To call up forms we sigh to see ; 
‘ ahah Me ed Show me my love, in that rosy bow’i, 
Mark ye what bitter fruit ‘twill bear, Where last she pledg’d her truth to me. 


Repentance! Repentance! : se eae . 
This, this is Love—sweet Youth, beware.’ The Wizard show’d him his Lady bright, 
Where lone and pale in her bow’r she 


Just then, young Love himsclf came b ay; . : 

And cast a Youth a smiling cye ; 7 Truc-hearted maid,’ said the happy 

Who could resist that glance’s ray P : Knight, Pes 

In vain did Age his warning say, She's thinking of one, who is far 
Repentance! Repentance ! away. 


Youth laughing went with Love away. 
But, lu! a page, with looks of joy, 
Brings tidings to the Lady’s ear ; 
‘’Tis,’ said tho Knight, ‘the same bright 
THE DYING WARRIOR. b 


A wounpen Chieftain, lying 
By the Danube’s leafy side, 

Thus fuintly said, in dying, 
‘Oh! bear, thou foaming tide, 


oY 
Who used to guide me to my dear.’ 


The Lady now, from her fav'rite tree, 
Hath, smiling, pluck’d a rosy flow’r; 


This gift to my lady-bride.’ : ad he exclaim’d, ‘ was the gift that 

"Twas then, in life’s last quiver Each morning sent me from that bow’r!’ 
He flung the scarf he wore : : 

Tuto the foaming river, She gives her page the blooming rose, 
Which, ah too quickly, bore ets looks that say, ‘ Like lightning 
That pledge of yl 

Ponape er ran On ‘Thus,’ thought tho Knight, ‘ she soothes 

With fond impatience burnin her woes, ; 

The Chieftain’s lady nie By fancying, still, ber true-love nigh.’ 

To watch her love returning 
In triumph down the flood, But the page returns, and—oh, wha a 

From that day’s field of blood, sight, 
For trusting lover’s eyes to see |— 

But, field, alas, ill-fated ! Leads to that bow’r another Knight, 

The ledy saw, instead As young and, alas, as lowd as hel 
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‘Such,’ quoth the Youth, ‘is Woman’s 


love !’ 


Then, darting forth, with furious bound, 


Dash’d at the Mirror his iron glove, 
_ And strew’d it all in fragments round. 
MORAL. 


Such ills would never have come to pass, 
Had he ne’er sought that fatal view; 


The Wizard would still have kept his 
&88, 
eAnd the Knight still thought his Lady 


true, 
, ™ Cnet remem 
THE PILGRIM. 


® 
Sviii thus, wnen twilight gleam’d, 
Far off his Castle seem’d, 
Trac’d on the eat : 
And still, as fancy bore him 
To those dim tow’rs before him, 
He gaz'd, with wishful eye, 
And thought his home was nigh. 


@ 

‘Tfall of my Sires!’ he said, 

‘ How long, with weary tread, 
Must I toil on? 

Each eve, as thus I wander, 

Thy tow’rs seem rising yonder, 
But, scarce hath daylight shone, 
When, like a dream, thou’rt gone !' 


So went the Pilgrim still, 
Down dale and over hill, 
Day after dey 
That glimpse o home, so cheering, 
At twilight still appearing, 
But stall, with morning's ray, 
Melting, like mist, away ! 
Where rests the Pilgrim now ? 
Here, by this cypress bough, 
Clos'd his career ; 
That dream, of Fancy’s weaving, 
No more his steps deceiving, 
Alike past hope and fear, 
The Pilgrim’s home is here. 


e 
THE HIGH-BORN LADYE. 


Tx vain all the Knights of the Underwald 


woo'd her, 
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Though brig test of maidens, the proude 
est was she; 


Brave chieftains they sought, and young 


minstrels they sucd her, 
But worthy were none of the high-born 
Ladye. 


“Whomsoever I wed,’ said this maid, so 
excelling, 
‘That Knight must the conqu’ror of 
conquerors be ; 
He must place me in halls fit for monarchs 
to dwell in ;— 
None else shall be Lord of the high- 
born Ladye !’ 


Thus spoke the proud damsel, with scern 
looking round her 
On Knights and on Nobles of highest 
degree ; 
Who humbly and hopelessly left as they 
found her, 
And worshipp'd at distance the high- 
boin Ladye. 


At length came a Knight from a far land 
to woo her, 
With plumes on his helm like the foam 
of the sea ; 
His vizor was down—but, with voice that 
thrill’d through her, 
He whisper'd his vows to the high-born 
Ladye. 


‘Proud maiden! I come with high spous< 
als to grace thee, 
In me the great conqu’ror of conquerors 


Bee ; 
Enthron'd ina hall fit for monarchs I'll 
place thee. 
And mine thou'rt for ever, thou high- 
born Ladye !’ 


The maiden she smil'd, and in jewels 
array'd her, 
Of thrones and tiaras already dreamt 


she; 
And proud was the step, as her brido- 
m convey’d her 
In pomp to his home, of that high-born 
ye. 


4] 
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‘But whither, she, starting, exclaims, 
“have you led me P 
Here's nought but a tomb and a dark 
cypress troe ; 
Is this the bright palace in which thou 
wouldst wed me ?‘ 
With scorn in her glance, said the high- 
born Ladye. 


‘'Tis the home,’ he replied, ‘ of earth's 
loftiest creatures ’— 
Then lifted his helm for the fair one to 
86 ; 
But she sunk on the ground—'twas a 
skeleton’s features, 
And Death was the Lord of the high. 
born Ladye! 


crane pressemranen 


THE INDIAN BOAT, 


‘Twas midnight dark, 
The scaman’s bark, 
Swift o'er the waters bore him, 
When, through the night, 
He spied a light 
Shoot o'er the wave before him, 
‘A sail! a sail!’ he cries; 
‘She comes from the Indian shore, 
And to-night shall be our prize, 
With her froight of golden ore: 
Sail on! sail on!’ 
When morning shone 
He saw the gold still clearer; 
But, though so fast 
The waves he pass’d, 
That boat seem’d never the nearer. 


Bright daylight came, 
aad still the same 
Rich bark before him floated. 
While on the prize 
His wishful eyes 
Like any youts lover's doated : 
‘ More sail! more sail!’ he cries, 
While the waves o’ertop the mast ; 
And his bounding galley flics, 
Like an arrow before the blast. 
Thus on, and on, 
Till day was gone, 
Aud the moon through heav’n did hie her, 
He swept the main, 
But all in vain, 
That boat seem'd never the nigher. 
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And many a day 
To night gave way, 
And many a morn succeeded : 
While still his flight, 
Through day and night, 
That restless marincr speeded. 
Who knows—who knows what seas 
He is now careering o’er? 
Behind, the eternal breeze, 
And that mocking bark, before ! 
For, oh, till sk 
And earth shall die, 
And their death leave none to rue it, 
That boat must flee 
O’er the boundless sea, 
And that ship in vain pursue it, 


THE STRANGER, 


Come list, while I tell of the heart-wound- 
ed Stranger 
Who sleeps her last slumber in this 
haunted ground ; . 
Where often, at midnight, the lonely 
wood-ranger 
Hears soft fairy music re-echo around, 


| None e’er knew the name of that hoart- 
stricken lady, 

Her language, though sweet, none 

could e’er understand ; 

But her features so sunn'd, and her eye- 
lash so shady, 

pote her a child of some far Hastern 

and. 


’T was one summer night, when the village 
lay sleeping, 
A soft strain of melody came o'er our 
cars ; 
So sweet, but so mournful, half song and 
half weeping, 
Like music that sorrow had steep'd in 
I her tears, 


We thought ‘twas an anthem some angol 
had sung us ;— 
But, soon as the day-beams had gush’d 
from on high, . 
With wonder we saw this bright stranger 
anions US, 
All lovely and lone, as if stray'd from 
the sky. 
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Nor long did her life for this sphere seem But she pass’d like a day-dream, no skill 


intended, could restore her— 
= was her cheek, with that spirit- ae er was her sorrow, its ruin came 
ike hue, 
Which comes when the day of this world She died ‘with the same spell of mystery 
is nigh endod, o’er her, 
And light from “another already shines That song "of past days on her lips to 
through, the last. 
Then her eycs, when she sung—oh, but Nor ev'n in the grave is her sad heart re- 
once to have seen them— posing— 
« Left thoughts in the soul that can Still hovers the spirit of grief round 
* never depart ; her tomb ; 
While aher looks and her voice made a For oft, when the shadows of midnight 
o _langtgge between them are ’ closing, 


That spoke more than holiest words to The same strain of music is heard 
@ ‘he ‘heare through the gloom. 


POEMS FROM THE EPICUREAN. 


1827. 


THE VALLEY OF THE NILE. 


Fark as the sight can reach, beneath as clear 

And blue a heaven as ever bleased this sphere, 
Gardens, and pillared streets, and hyry domes 
And pe delphi temples, fit to be the homes 

Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
Outlasts all time, above the waters tower ! 


Then, too, the scenes of pomp and joy that make 
One theatre of this vast pled lake, 

Where all that Love, Religion, Commerce gives 
Of life and motion, ever moves and lives. 

Here, up the steps of temples, from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 

Priests in white garinents go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands: 
While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny tracts 
Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 

Ghde with their precious lading to the sea, 
Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros’ ivory, 

Gems from the isle of Meroé, and those grains 

Of gold, washed down by Abyssinian rains. 


Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Shadowy and cool, some plates on their way 
To Sais or Bubastus, among beds 

Of lotus flowers that close above their heads, 
Push their light barks, and hid, as in a bower, 
Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour, 
While haply, not far off, beneath a bank 

Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 

Is jain in the cool current by a train 

Of laughing nymphs, lovely as she whose chain 
Around two conquerors of the world was cast ; 
Bat, for a third too feeble, broke at last. 
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SONG OF THE TWO CUPBEARERS, 


FIRST CUPBEARER, 


Drink of this cup—Osiris sips 

The same in his halls below ; 

And the same he gives, to cool the lips 
Of the dead, who downward go. 


Drink of this cup—the water within 
Is fresh from Pothe’s stream ; 

*T will make the past with all its sin, 
And all its pain and sorrows seem 
Like a long forgotten dream! 


The pleasure whose charms 
Are steeped in woe ; 

The knowledge that harms 
The soul to know ; 


The hope, that bright 

As the lake of the wasta, 
Allures the sight 

And mocks the taste ; 


The love, that binds 
Its innocent wreath, 
Where the serpent winds 
In venom beneath !— 


All that of evil or false, by thee 
Hath ever been known or seen, 
Shall melt away in this cup, and be 

Forgot a3 it never had heen! 


SECOND CUPBEARER. 


Drink of this cup—when Isis led 
Her boy of vld to the beaming sky, 
She mingled a draught divine and said,— 
‘Drink of this cup, thou'lt never die !’ 


Thus do I say and sing to thee, 
Heir of that boundless heaven on high, 
Though frail, and fall’n, and lost Eight ie 
‘Drink of this cup, thou’lt never dic? 
* * * % 


And memory, too, with her dreams shall cozia, 
Dreams:of a former, happier day, 

When heaven was still the spirit’s home 
And her wings had not yet fallen away. 
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“That tell, like gleams on a sunset sea, 
What once "hath ng what now is not, 
But oh ! what again shall brightly be?’ 


SONG OF THE NUBIAN GIRL. 


O ABYSSINIAN tree, 
We pray, we pray to thee ; 
By the alae 0: thy golden fruit 
And the violet hue of thy flower, 
And the gree ting mute 
Of thy boughs’ salute 
To the stranger who seeks thy bower. 


O Abyssinian tree ! 
How the traveller blesses thee; 
When the light no moon allows, 
And the sunset hour is near, 
And thou bend'st thy boughs 
To kiss his brows, 
Saying, etc rest thec here." 
ssinian tree ! 
Thue w thy head to me 


THE SUMMER FETE: 


10 THE HONOURABLE MRS, NORTON. 


a 
Foe the groundwork of the following Poem I am indebted fo 4 memorable 


® Féte, giggn some years since, at Boyle Farm, the seat of the late Lord Henry 


Figzverald& In conunemoration of that evening—of which the lady to whom 
these pages are inecrib.d was, I well recollect, one of the most distinguished 
orngnents—I was induced at the time to write some verses, which were after- 
wards, however, thrown aside unfinished, on my discovering that the same task 
had been undertaken by a noble poet!, whose playtul and happy jeu-d'esprit on 
the subject has since been published. It was but lately, that, on finding the 
fragments of my own sketch among my papers, I thought of founding on them 
such a description of an imaginary Féte as micht furnish me with situations for 
the introduction of music. 

Such ig the origin and object of the following Poem, and to Mrs, Norron it 
18, with every fecling of admiration and regard, inscribed by her father’s warmly 


attached friend, 
THOMAS MOORE. 
Sloperton Ootiuge, Novembcr 1831. 


iE SUMMER FETE, ; Faint wero her hopes; for Junc had now 
Set in with all his usual rigour ! 
‘Wrens are ye now, ye summer days, Young Zephyr yet searce knowing how 


That once inspired the poet's lays! To nurse a bud or fan a hough, 
Dlest time! ere England’s nymphs aud — But Eurus in perpetual vigour; 
awains, And, such the biting summer air, 
For lack of sunbeams, took to coals— That she, the nymph now nestling 
Summers of light, undimmed by rains, there— 
Whose only mocking trace remains Snug as her own bright gems recline, 
in watering-pots and parasols,’ At night, within their cotton shrine— 


Had, more than once, been caught of 


Thus spoke a young Patrician maid, Snares her blazing grate 
° a ? 
Ag, on the morning of that Féte Like a young worshipper of fire, 
; Which bards unborn ghall celebrate, With hands uplifted to the flame 
She backward drew her curtain shade, — Whoge glow as if to woo them nigher, 


And, closing one half-dazzled eye : 
ePceped lik he oles at the se Through the white fingers flushing 


ye : came, 

1’ important sky, whose light or gloom 
Was to decide, this day, the doom But oh ! the light, the unhoped-for light, 
Of some few hundred beauties, wits, That now illumed this morning’y 
Blues, Dandies, Swains, and Exquisitos. heaven ! 


1 Lord Francis Egerton, 
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Up sprung Ianthe at the sight, 
Though—hark !—the clocks but strike 
eleven, 
And rarely did the nymph surprise 
Mankind so early with her eyes. 


Who now will say that England’s sun 
(Like England’s self, these spendthrift 


days) 
lis stock of wealth hath near outrun, 
And must retrench his golden rays— 
Yay for the pride of sunbeams past, 
And to mere moonshina come at last ? 


‘Calumnious thought!’ Idnthe cries, 
While coming mirth lit up each 
glance, 
And, prescient of the ball, her eyes 
Already had begun to dance: 
For brighter sun than that which now 
Sparkled o’er London’s spires and 
towers, 
Had never bent from heaven his brow 
To kiss Firenze’s City of Flowers, 
What must it be—if thus so fair 
Mid the smoked groves of Grosvenor 
Square-— 
What must it be where Thames is seen 
Gliding between his banks of green, 
While rival villas, on each side, 
Peep from their bowers to woo his tide, 
And, like a Turk between two rows 
Of Harem beauties, on he goes— 
A lover, loved for ev’n the grace 
With which he slides from their em- 
brace, 


Tn one of those enchanted domes, 

One, the most flowery, cool, and bright 
Of ail by which that river roams, 

The Féte is to be held to-night— 
That Féte already linked to fame, 

Whose cards, in many a fair one’s 


sight 
(When looked for long, at last they 
came, ) 
Secmed circled with a fairy light ;— 


That Féte to which the cull, the flower 
Uf England’s beauty, rank, and power, 
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From the young spinster just come out, 
To the old Premier, too long tr—~ 
From legs of far descended gout, 


To the last new mustachioed chin— 
All were convoked by Fashion’s spells 
To the small circle where she dwells, 
Collecting nightly, to allure us, 

Live atoms, which together hurled, 
She, like another Epicurus, 

Sets dancing thus, and calls ‘{%o 

World,’ 


Behold how busy in those bowers 
(Like May-flies, in and out of flowers, ) 
The countless menials swarming rua, 
To furnish forth, ere set of sun, 
The banquet-table richly laid 
Beneath yon awning’s lengthened shade, 
Where fruits shall tempt, and wincs 
entice, 
And J.uxury’s self, at Gunter’s call, 
Breathe from her summer-throne of ice 
A spirit of coolness over all. 


And now th’ important hour drew nigh, 
When, ‘neath the flush of evening’s sky, 
The west end ‘world’ for mirth let 
loose, 
Ard moved, as he of Syracuse? 
Ne’er dreamt of moving worlda, by force 
Of four-horse power, had all combined 
Through Grosvenor Gate to speed their 
course, 
Leaving that portion of mankind, 
Whom they call ‘Nobody,’ behind; - 
No star for London's feasts to-day, 
No moon of beauty, new this May, 
To lend the night her crescent ray ; 
Nothing, in short, for ear or cye, 
But veteran belles, and wits gone by, 
The relics of a past beanemonde 
A world, like Cuvicr’s, long dethroned ! 
Ev'n Parliament this evening nods 
Beneath th’ harangues of minor gods, 
On half its usual opiate’s share ; 
The great dispensers of repose, € 
The first-rate furnishers of prose 
Being all called to—prose elsewhere, 


1 Archimedes. 
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Soon as throngh Grosvenor’s lordly 
square—+ 
That last impregnable redoubt, 
Where, guarded with Patrician care, 
Primeval Error atill holds out— 
Where never gleam of gas must dare 
*Qainst ancient Darkness to revolt, 
Nor smooth Macadam hope to spare 
The dowagers one single jolt ;— 
Where, far too stately and sublime 
q@'o profit by the lights of time, 
Pet Intellect march how it will, 
They stigk to oil and watchmen still .— 
Spon as though that illustrious square 
The first epistolary bell, 
Sognding by fits upon the air, 
f parting pennies rung the knell ; 
Warned by that telltale of the hours, 


And by the daylight’s westering beam, G 


The young liinthe, who, with flowers 
Half-crowned, had satin idle dream 
Before her glass, scarce knowing where 
ge nna roved through that bright 
air, 
While all capriciously, she now 
Dislodged some curl from her white 
brow, 
And now again replaced it there ;— 
As though her task was meant to be 
One endless change of nunistry— 
A routing-up of Loves and Graces, 
But to plant others in their places. 


Meanwhile—what strain ig that which 
floats 

Through the small boudoir near—like 
notes 

Of some young bird, its task repeating 

For the next linnet music-meeting ! 

A voice it was, whose gentle sounds 

Still kept a modest octave’s bounds, 

Nor yet had ventured to exalt 

Its rash ambition to B alt, 

That point towards which when ladies 


rise, 
The wise man takes his hat and—fics. 
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Tones of a harp, too, gently play'd, 
Came with this youthful voice com- 
muning, 
Tones true, for once, without the aid 
Of that inflictive process, tuning— 
A process which must oft have given 
Poor Milton’s ears a deadly wound ; 
So pleased, among the joys of heaven, 
He specifies ‘harps ever tuned.’* 
She who now sung this gentle strain 
Was our young nymph’s still ) ounger 
sister— 
Scarce ready yet for Fashion’s train 
In their light legends to enlist her, 
But counted on, as sure to bring 
Her force into the field next spring. 


The song she thus, like Jubal’s shell, 
ave forth ‘so sweetly and so well,’ 
Was one in Morning Post much famed, 
From a divine collection, named, 

‘Songs of the Toilet’—every Lay 
Taking for subject of its Muse, 

Some branch of feminine array, 
Some item, with full scope, to choose,* 
From diamonds down to dancing shoes ; 
From the last hat that Herbault’s hands 

Bequeath’d to an admiring world, 
Down to the latest flounce that stands 
Like Jacob’s Ladder—or expands 

Far forth, tempestuously unfurled. 


Speaking of one of these new Lays, 
The Morning Post thus sweetly says :-— 
‘Not all that breathes from Bishop's 


lyre, 
That Barnett dreams, or Cooke con. 
ceives, 
Can a for sweetness, strength, or 
re, 
This fine Cantata upon Sleeves, 
The very notes themselves reveal 
The cut of each new sleeve go well ; 
A fiat betrays the Imbécilles,® 
Light fugues the flying lappets tell ; 


e@ 1 I am not certain whether the Dowagers of this Square have yet yielded to the innova- 
‘ens of Gas and Police, but, at the time when the above lincs were written, they still 
pipet pee BS ciadtiey in their old *égine; and would not suffer themselves to be either 


well g or well lighted, 


2 ——--—‘ thair golden harps they took— 


Tarps ever tun'd.’—Paradise Lost, book iil. 


3 Tne name given to those large sleoves that hang loosely. 
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While rich cathedral chords awake 

Our homage for the Manches d’ Evéque.’ 

"Twas the first opening song—the Lay 
Of all least deep in toilet-lore, 

That the young nymph, to while away 
The tiring-hour, thus warbled o’er :-— 


SONG, 


Annay thee, love, array thee, love, 
Tn all thy best array thee ; 

The sun’s below—the moon’s above— 
And Night and Bliss obey thee. 

Put on thee all that’s bright and rare, 
The zone, the wreathe, the gem, 

Not 80 much gracing charms so fair, 
As borrowing grace from them. 

Alay thee, love, array thee, love, 
In all that’s bright array thee ; 

The sun’s below—the moon's above— 
Aud Night and Bliss obey thee, 


Put on the plumes thy lover gave, 
The plumes, that, proudly dancing, 
Piovlaim to all, where’er they wave, 
Victorious eyes advancing. 
Bring forth tho robe, whose hue of 
heaven 
From thee derives such light, 
That lrigs would give all her seven 
To boast but one so bright, 
Array thee, love, array thee, love, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 
Through Pleasure’s cireles hie thee, 
And hearts, where’er thy footsteps 

move, 
Will beat, when they come nigh thee. 
Thy every word shall be a spell, 
‘hy every look a ray, 
And tracks of wondering cyes shall tell 
The glory of thy way ! 

Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 
Through Pleasure’s circles hie thee, 
And hearts where’er thy footateps move, 

Shall beat when they come nigh thee. 





Now in hia Palace of the West, 
Sinking to slumber, the bright Day, 

J, ke a tired monarch fanned to rest, 
Mid the cool airs of Evening lay ; 
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While round his couch’s golden rim 

The gaudy clonds, lke courtiers, 
crept— 

Struggling each other's light to dim, 
And catch his last smile e’er he slept. 

How gay, as o’er the gliding Thames 
The golden eve its lustre poured, 

Shone out the high-born knights and 


dames 
Now grouped around that festal 
board ; FZ 


A living mass of plumes and flowers, ° 
As though they’d robbed a ao ds and 
hd 


bowers— 
A peopled rainbow, swarming through 
With habitants of every hue ; ty 


While, as the sparkling juice of Fiance 
High in the crystal brimmers flowed, 
Each sunset ray that mixed by chance 
With the wine's sparkles, showed 
Ilow sunbeams may be taught to 
dance. 


If not in written form exprest, 

"was known, at least, to every guest, 

That, though not bidden to parade 

Their scenic powers in masquerade 

(A pastime httle found to thrive 
In the bleak fog of England’s skies, 

Where wit’s the thing we best contrive, 
A8 masqueraders, to disguise), 

It yet was hoped—and well that hope 
Was answered by the young and gay — 
That, in the toilet’s task to-day, 

Fancy should take her wildest scope ;— 

That the rapt mailliner should be 

Let loose through fields of poesy, 

The tailor, in inventive trance, 

Up to the heights of Epic clamber, 

And all the regions of Romance 
Be ransack’d by the femme de chau 

bre. 

Accordingly, with gay Sultanas, 

Rebeccas, Sapphos, Roxalanas— 

Circassian slaves whom Love would pay 
Half his maternal realms to rgil- 

som ;— 

Young nuns, whose chief religion lay 
In looking most vprofanely hand- 

some : 
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Muses in Muslin—pastotal maids 
With hate from the Arcade-ian shades, 
And fortune-tellers, rich, ’twas plain, 
As fortune-Runters formed their train. 


With these, and more such female 
groups, 
Were mixed no less fantastic troops 
Of male exhibitors—all willing 
To look, even more than usual, kil- 
ing ;— 
Baan tyrants, smock-faced braggadocios, 
And brigands, charmingly ferocious ;— 
M,P.’s Pee Turks, good Moslems 
then, 
Who, last night, voted for the Greeks ; 
And Friars, staunch No-Popery men, 
In close confab with Whig Caciques. 


Bat where is she—the nymph, whom 


late 
We left before her glass delaying, 
Like Eve, when by the lake she sate, 
eo Inthe clear wave her charms survey- 


ing, 
And saw in that firat glassy mirror 
The first fair face that lured to error. 
‘Where is she,’ ask’st thou !—watch 
all Jooks 
As centering to onc point they bear, 
Like sun-flowers by the sides of brooks, 
Turned to the sun—and she is there. 
[iven in disguise, oh never donbt 
By her own light you’d track her out : 
As when the moon, close shawled in fog, 
Nteals as she thinks, through heaven 
incog, 
Though hid herself, some sidelong ray, 
At every step, detects her way. 


But not in dark disguise to-night 

Math onr young heroine veiled her 
light :~. 

For se¢, she walks the earth, Tove's 


own, 

His wedded bride, by holiest vow, 
Tledged in Olympus, and made known 
* To mortals by the type which now 

“Hangs glittering on her snowy brow, 
That butterfly, mysterious trinket, 
Which means the Soul (though few would 

think it), 
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And sparkling thus on brow so white, 
Tells us we've Psyche here to-night ! 


But hark! some song hath caught her 
ears— 
And, lo, how pleased, as though shed 
ne’er 
Heard the Grand Opera of the Spheres, 
Her goddess-ship approves the air ; 
And to a mere terrestrial strain, 
Inspired by nought but pink cham- 
pagne, 
Her butterfly as gaily nods 
As though she sat with all her train 
At some great Concert of the Gods, 
With Phacbus, leader-—Jove director, 
And half the audience drunk with 
nectar. 


From a male group the carol came— 

A few gay youths, whom round the 

board 

The last-tried flask’s supcrior fame 

Had lured to taste the tide it poured ; 
And one, who, from his youth and 1s re, 
Secmed grundson to the Teian sire, 
Thus gaily sung, while, to his song, 
Replied in chorus the gay throng :—- 


SONG, 


Some mortaly there may be, so wire, 
or 80 fine, 
As in evenings like this no enjoy - 
ment to see; 
But as J’m not particular—wit, love, 
and wine, 
Are for one night’s amusement suffi- 
cient for me. 
Nay—humble and strange as my tastcs 
may appear— 
If driven to the worst, 1 could manage, 
thank Heaven, 
To put up with eyes such as beam 
round me here, 
And such wine as we're sipping, six 
days out of seven. 
So pledge me a bumper—your sages 
profound 
May be blest, if they will, on their 
own patent plan: 
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But, as we are not sages, why—send the 
cup round— 
We must only be happy the best way 


A reward by some king was once offered, 
we're told, 
To whoe’er could invent a new bliss 
for mankind ; 
But talk of new pleasures !—give me 
but the old, 
And T’l leave your inventors all new 
ones they find, 
Or should I, in quest of fresh realms of 
bliss, 
a sail in the pinnace of Fancy some 
ay, 
Let the rich rosy sea I embark on be 
this, 
And such eyes as we've here be the 
stars of my way! 
In the meantime a bumper—your An- 
gels, on high, 
May have pleasures unknown to life's 
limited span ; 
But, a3 we are noé Angels, why-let the 
flask fi 


J 
We must only be happy ald ways that| 


Wwe Can, 


Now nearly fled was sunaet’s light, 
Leaving but so mach of its beam 
As gave to objects, late so bright, 
The colouring of a shadowy dream ; 
And there was still where day had set 
A flush that spoke him loth to die— 
A last link of his glory yet, 
Binding together earth and sky. 
Say, why is it that twilight best 
Becomes even brows the loveliest ? 
That dimnesa, with its softening touch, 
Can bring out grace, unfelt before, 
And charms we ne'er can see too much, 
When seen but half enchant the 
more ? 
Alas, it is that every joy 
In fulnees finds its worst alloy, 
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And half a blias, but hoped or guessed, 
Ig sweeter than the whole possessed ;—~ 
That Beauty, when least shone upon, 
A creature most, ideal grows ; 
And there's no light from moon or sun 
Like that Imagination throws ;— 
It is, alas, that Fancy shrinks 
Even from a bright reality, 
And turning inly, feels and thinks 
Far heaveulier things than e’er will 


be, s 
Such was th’ effect of twilight’s hour” 
On the fuir groups that, round and ® 
round, " ‘ 
From glade to grot, from bank to bower, 
Now wandered through this ,fairy 
ground ; 
And thus did Fancy—and champagne— 
Work on the sight their dazzling 


spells, 
Till nymphs that looked, at noon-day, 
plain, 
Now brightened, in the gloom, to 
belles ; 
And the brief interval of time, 
’"T wixt after dinner and before, 
To dowagers brought back their prime, 
And shed a halo round two-scorc. 


| Meanwhile, new pastimes for the eye, 


The ear, the fancy, quick succeed ; 


| And now along the waters fly 


Light gondoles, of Venetian breed, 
With knights and dames, who calm 
reclined, 
Lisp out love-sonnets as they rlide— 
Astonishing Old Thames to find 
Such doings on his moral tide. 


So bright was still that tranquil river, 
With the last shaft from Daylight’s 
quiver, 

That many a group, in turn, were seen 

Embarking on its wave serene ; 

And 'mong the reat, in chorus gay, 
A band of mariners, from th’ isles 
Of sunny Greece, all song and smiles, 

As smooth they floated to the play 

Of their oar’s cadence, sung this lay :—~ 


4 
he 
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TRIO, 


Our home is on the sea, boy, 
Our home is on the sea; 
When Nature gave 
The ocean-wave, 
She marked it for the Free. 
Whatever storms befall, boy, 
Whatever storms befall, 
The island bark 
Ts Freedom’s ark, 
Abd floats her safe through all. 


e 
Behold yon of isles, boy, 
Béhold yon bea of isles, 


Where every shore 
if sparkling o’er 
With Beauty’s richest smiles. 
For us hath Freedom claimed, boy, 
For us hath Freedom claimed 
Those ocean-nests 
Where Valour rests 
Ilis eagle wing untamed. 


And shall the Moslem dare, boy, 
And shall the Moslem dare, 
While Grecian hand 
Can wield a brand, 
To plant his Crescent there? 
No—by our fathers, no, boy, 
No, by the Cross we show— 
From Maina’s rills 
To Thracia’s hills 
All Greece re-echoes “ No !” 


ike pleasant thoughts that o’er the 
mind 
A minute come, and go again, 
Even go, by snatches, in the wind, 
| Was caught and lost that choral 
strain, 
Now full, now faint upon the ear, 
Ag the bark floated far or near. 
‘At length when, lost, the closing note 
Had down the waters died along, 
\Forth from another fairy boat, 
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SONG. 


Suoorary flowing through verdant 
vales, 
Gentle river, thy current runs, 
Sheltered safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. 
Thus our Youth’s sweet moments glide, 
Fenced with flowery shelter round ; 
No rude tempest wakes the tide, 
All its path is fairy ground. 
But, fair river, the day will come, 
When, wooed by whispering groves in 


vain, 
Thou'lt leave those banks, thy shaded 


home, 
To mingle with the stormy main, 
And thou, sweet Youth, too soon wilt 
aas 
Into the world’s unsheltered sea, 
Where, once thy wave unmixed, alas, 
All hope of peace 18 lost for thee. 


Next turn we to the gay ealocn, 
Resplendent as a summer noon, 
Where ’neath a pendent wreath of 
lights, 
A Zodiac of flowers and tapers— 
(Such as in Russian ball-rooms sheds 
Its glory o’er young dancers’ heads) — 
Quadrille performs her mazy rites, 
And reigne supreme o’er slides and 
capers ;— 
Working to death each opera strain, 
As, with a foot that ne’er reposes, 
She jigs through sacred and profane, 
From ‘Maid ond Magpie’ up to 
* Moses ;’ 2— 
Wearing out tunes as fast as shoes, 
Till fagged Rossini scarce respires ; 
Till Meyerbeer for mercy sues, 
And Weber at her feet expires. 


And now the set hath ceased—the bows 

Of fiddlers taste a brief repose, 

While light atong the painted floor, 
Arm within arm, the couples stray, 


Feeighted with music, came this Talking their atock of nothings o'er, 


1 In Bngland the partition of this 


Till—nothing’s left, at last, to say. 


of Rossini was transferred to the story of Peter 
Hermit; by which means the indecorum of 


ying such names as ‘Moise,’ ‘Pharaon,’ 


8 
ke to the dances seleotetl from it (as was done in Paria), has been avoided. 
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When, lo !—most opportunely sent— 
Two Exquisites, a he and she, 
Just brought from Dandyland, and 
meant 
For Fashion’s grand Menagerie, 
Entered the room-~and scarce were 


there 

When all flocked round them, glad to 
stare 

At any monsters, any where. 


Rome thought them perfect, to their 
tastes ; 
While others hinted that the waists 
(That in particular of the Ae thing) 
Left far too ample room for breathing : 
Whereas, to meet these critics’ wishes, 
The isthmus there should be so small, 
That Exquisites, at last, like fishes, 
Must manage not to breathe at all. 
The female (these same critics said), 
Though orthodox from toe to chin, 
Yet lacked that spacious wit of head . 
To hat of toadstool much akin— 
That build of bonnet, whose extent 
Should, like a doctrine of dissent, 
Puzzle church-doors to let it in. 


However sad—~as ’twas, no doubt, 

‘That nymph so smart should go about, 

With head unconscious of the place 

It ought to fill in Infinite Space— 

Yet all allowed that, of her kind 

A prettier show ’twas hard to find ; 

While of that doubtful genus, ‘‘ dressy 
men,” 

The male was thought a first-rate speci- 
men. 

Such Savane, too, as wished to trace 

The manners, habits, of this race— 

To know what rank (if rank at all) 

laa ee things to them should 

ali--~ 
What sort of notions heaven imparts 
To high built-heads and tight-laced 


hearts, 
And how far Soul, which, Plato says, 
Abhors restraint, can act in stays— 
Might now, if gifted with discerning, 
Find opportunities of learning : 
1 It is hardly necessary to r 


emin 
translated and parodied ode of Horace, “Donec 
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As these two creatures—from their pout 
And frown, ’twas plain—had just fallen 


out ; 

And all their little thoughts, of course, 
Were stirring in full fret and force ;— 
Like mites, through microscope espied, 
A world of nothings magnified. 

But mild the vent such beings seck, 
The tempest of their souls to speak : 
As Opera swains to fiddles sigh, 

To fiddles fight, to fiddles die, 

Even so this tender couple set 


| Their well-bred woes to a D 


WALTZ DUET.! 


HE, 
Lona as I waltzed with only thee, 
Each blissful Wednesday that went 


by, 
Nor stylish Stultz, nor neat Nugee, 
Adorned a youth so blest as I. 
Oh! ah! ah $ oh! 
Those happy days are gone—heigis>! 


SHR, 
Long as with thee I skimmed the ground, 
Nor yet was scorned for Lady Jane, 
No blither nymph tetotumed round 
To Collinet’s immortal strain. 
Oh! ah! &e. 
Those happy days are gone—heigho! 


HE. 
With Lady Jane now whirled sbout, 
I know no bounds of time or breath ; 
And, should the charmer’s head hold 
out, 
My heart and heels are hers till death. 
Oh ! ah! &e, 
Still round and round through life 
we'll go. 


SHE. 
To Lord Fitznoodle’s eldest son, 
A youth renowned for waistcoats 
smart, 
I now have given (excuse the pun) 
A. vested interest in my heart. =, 
Oh !{ ah! &e. & 
Still round and round with him I'll 


go. 


a tne reader that thig Duet is a parody of ften- 
gratus eran tibi,’ ae Peay Seopa a 
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HE, 


What if, by fond remembrance led 
Again to wear our mutual chain, 
For me thou cutest Fitznoodle dead, 
And I levant from Lady Jane. 
Oh! ah! &e. 
Still round and round again we’ll 


gO. 
SHYT, 


ough he the Noodle honours give, 
And #dajige, dear youth, are not so high, 
Waith thee %) endless waltz I'd live, 
With thee to Weber’s Stop-Waltz, 
die! 
Oh! ah! &e., 
Thus round and round through life 
we'll go, 
[Excunt walteing. 


While thus, like motes that dance away 

Existence in a summer ray, 

These gay things born but to quadrille, 

The circle of their doom fulfil— 

(That dancing doom, whose law decrees 
That they should live, on the alert 


toe, 
A life of ups-and-downs, like keys 
Of Broadwoad’s in a long concer- 


to :—) 
While thus the fiddle’s spell, withtn, 
Calls up its realm of restless sprites, 
Without, as if some Mandarin 
Were holding there his Feast of Lights, 
Lamps of all hues, from walks and 
bowers, 
Broke on the eye, like kindling flowers, 
‘lll, budding into light, each tree 
Bore its full fruit of brilliancy. 


Tiere shone a garden—lamps all o’er, 
* though the Spirits of the Air 
Had taken it in their heads to pour 
A shower of summer meteors there :— 
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While here a lighted shrubbery led 
To a small] lake that sleeping lay, 
Cradled in foliage, but, o’crhead, 
Open to heaven’s sweet breath and 
ra 
While round its rim there burning stood 
Lamps, with young flowers beside 
them bedded, 
That shrunk from such warm newh- 
bourhood ; 
And, looking bashful in the flood, 
Blushed to behold themselyes so 
wedded, 


Ilither to this embowered retreat, 
Fit but for nights so still and sweet ; 
Nights, such as Eden’s ealm recall 
In its first lonely hour, when all 

No silent is, below, on high, 

That if a star falls down the sky, 
You almost think you hear it fall— 
Hither, to this recess, a few, 

To shun the dancers’ wildering noise, 
And give an hour, e’er night-time flew, 

To music’s more ethereal joys, 

Came with their voices—ready all 
As echo waiting for a call— 

In hymn or ballad, dirge or glee, 
To wave their mingling minstrelay. 


And, first, a dark-eyed nymph arrayed— 
Like her, whom Art hath deathless 
made, 

Bright Mona Lisa 1—with that braid 

Of hair across the brow, and one 

Small gem that in the centre shone— 

With face, too, in its form resembling 
Da Vinci’s Beauties-—the dark eyes, 

Now lucid, as through crystal trem- 


ing, 

Now soft, as if suffused with sigha— 
Her lute, that hung beside her, took, 
And, bending o’er it with shy look, 
More beautiful, in shadow thus, 

Than when with life most luminous, 

Passed her light finger o’er the chords, 

And sung to them these mournful 
words :— 


1 The celebrated portrait by Leonardo da Vinci, which he ia said to have occupled four 


Years in paimting, — Vasari, vol. vii, 
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SONG. 


Bue hither, bring thy lute, while day 
is dying— 

Here will I lay me and list to thy song ; 

Should tones of other days mix with its 


sighing, 
Tones of a light heart, now banished 
ego long, 
Chase them away—they bring but pain— 
And let thy theme be woe again, 


Sing on, thou mournful lnte—day is fast 
going, 
Soon will ita light from thy chords die 


AWBY ; 
One little gleam in the west is still glow- 


ing— 
When that hath vanished, farewell to | 


thy lay. 
Mark, how it fades !—see, it is fled ! 
Now, sweet lute, be thou, too, dead. 


The group that late, in garb of Greeks, 
Sung their light chorus o’er the tide— 
Forms such as up the wooded creeks 
Of Helle’s shore at noonday glide, 
Or, nightly, on ber glistening sea, 
Woo the bright waves with melody — 
Now linked their triple league again 
Of voices sweet, and sung 4 strain 
Such as, had Sappho’s tuneful ear 
But caught it, on the fatal steep, 
She would have paused, entranced, to 


hear, 
And, for that day, deferred her leap, 


SONG AND TRIO. 


On one of those sweet nights that oft 
Their lustre o’er th’ Migean fling, 
Beneath my casement, low and soft, 
I heard a Lesbian lover sing ; 
And, listening both with ear and thought, 
These sounds upon the night-breeze 
caught— 
‘Oh, happy as the gods is he, 
Who gazes at this hour on thee!’ 


THE SUMMER FETE. 


The song was one by Sappho sung, 
In the first love-dreams of her lyre, 
When words of passion from her tongue 
Fell like a shower of living fire. 
And still, at close of every strain, 
I heard thease burning words again— 
‘Oh, happy as the gods ia he, 
Who listens at this hour to thee !' 


Once more to Mona Liga turned, 
Each asking eye—nor turno? 48 vain ; 
Though the quick, transient plush thet 


urne 

Bnght o’er her cheek, and died ag: in, 
Showed with what inly shame and fear 
Was uttered what all loved to hear. 
Yet not to sorrow’s languid lay 

Did she her lute-song now devote ; 
But thus, with voice that, like a ray 

Of southern sunshine, seemed to float— 

So rich with climate was each note— 
Called up in every heart a dream 
Of Italy, with this soft theme -— 
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SONG. 


On, where art thou dreaming— 
On land or on sea? 
Tn my lattice is pieemins 
The watch-light for thee ; 
And this fond heart is glowing 
To welcome thee home, 
And the night is fast going, 
But thou art not come: 
No, thou comest not! 


Tis the time when night-flowers 
Should wake from their rest ; 
"Tis the hour of all hours 
When the lute singeth best, 
But the flowers are half sleeping 
Till thy glance they see! 
And the hushed lute is keeping 
Ite music for thee. 
Yet thou comest not! 


THE SUMMER FETE. 


Scarce had the last word left her lip 

When a light boyish form, with trip 

Fantastic, up the green walk came, 

Pranked in gay vest, to which the flame 

Of every lamp he passed, or blue, 

Or green, or crimson, lent its hue; 

As though a live cameleon’s skin 

He had despoiled to robe him in, 

A zone he wore of clattering shells, 
And from his lofty cap, where shone 

A peacock’s plume, there dangled bells 

& That rung as he came dancing on. 

Close after him, a page—in dress 

And she his miniature express— 

Afr ample Casket, filled with store 

Of toys and trinkets, laughing bore ; 

Ti@, having reached his verdant seat, 

Ho laid it at his master’s feet, 

Who, half in speech and half in song, 

Chanted this invoice to the throng :— 


SONG. 


Wao'tt buy tis Folly’s shop, who'll 
buy ?— 
We've toys to suit all ranks and ages ; 
Besides our usual fools’ supply, 
We've lots of playthings, too, for sages, 
For reasoners, here’s a juggler’s cup, 
That fullest seems when nothing ’s in 
it; 
And nine-pins, set, like systems, up, 
To be knocked down the following 
minute. 
Who'll bny--'tis Folly's shop, who’l 
bus ? 


Gay caps we here of foolscap make, 
For bards to wear in dog-day weather ; 
Or bardg the bells alone may take, 

And leave to wita the cap and feather. 
Teetotums we've for patriots got, 
® Who court the mob with antics 

humble ; 
Like theirs the patriot’s dizzy lot, 
A glorious spin, and then—a tumble. 
Who'll buy, &e. &e. 
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Here, wealthy misers to inter, 

We’ve shrouds of neat post-obit paper ; 
While for their heirs we've quicksilver, 

That, fast as they can wish, will caper. 
For aldermen we've dials true 

That tell no hour but that of dinner ; 

‘or courtly parsons sermons new 
That suit alike both saint and sinner. 
Who'll buy, &c. &c. 


No time we’ve now to name our terms, 
But whatsoe’er the whims that seiz: 


you, 
This oldest of all mortal firme, 

Folly & Co,, will try to please you. 
Or should you wish a darker hue 

Of goods than we can recommend you, 
Why then (as we with lawyers do) 

To Knavery’s shop, next door, we'll 

Rend vou. 


Who'll buy, &e. &e. 


While thus the blissful moments rolled, 
Moments of rare and fleeting light, 
That show themselves like grains of gold 

In the mine’s refuse, few and bright ; 
Behold where, opening far away, 

The long congervatory’s range, 
Stripped ot the Howers it wore all day, 

But gaining lovelier in exchange, 
Presents, on Dresden’s costliest ware, 
A supper such as gods might share. 


Ah, much-loved Supper !—blithe repast 
Of other times, now dwindling fast, 
Since Dinner far into the night 
Advanced the march of appetite ; 
Deployed bis never-ending forces 
Of various vintage and three courses, 
And, like those Goths who played the 
dickeng 
With Rome and all her sacred chickens, 
Put Supper and her fowls so white, 
Legs, wings, and drumaticks, all to flight. 


Now waked once more by wine—whose 


tide 
Is the trne Hippocrene, where glide 
The Muse’s swans with happiest wing, 
Dipping their bills, before they sing— 
The minstrels of the table greet 
The listening ear with descant sweet :— 
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SONG AND TRIO. , 
THE LEVEE AND coucHie. | 
Cat the Loves around, | 
Let the whispering sound 
Of their wings be heard alone, 
Till soft to rest 
My Lady blest 
At this bright hour hath gone. 
Let Fancy's beams 
Play o’er her dreams, 
Till, touched with light all through, 
Her spirit be 
Like a summer gea. 
Shining and slumbering too. 
And, while thus hushed she lies, 
Let the whispered chorus rise— 
‘Good evening, good evening, to our 
Lady’s bright eyes.’ 


But the day-beam breaks, 
See, our Lady wakes! 
Cull the Loves around once more, 
Like stars that wait 
At Morning’s gate, 
Her first steps to adore, 
Let the veil of night 
From her dawning sight 
All gently pags away, 
Like mists that flee 
From a summer sea, 
Leaving it full of day. 
And, while her last dream flies, 
Let the whispered chorus rise— 
‘Gvod morning, good morning, to our 
Lady's bright eyes.’ 


SONG. 
Ir to see thee be to love thee, 
If to love thee be to prize 
Nought of earth or heaven above thee, 
Nor to live but for those eyes ; 
Tf such love to mortal given, ' 
Be wrong to earth, be wrong to heaven, 
"Mis not for thee the fault to blaine, 
For from those eyes the madness came. 
Forgive but thou the crime of loving, 
In this heart more pride ‘twill raise 
To be thus wrong, with thee approving, 
Than right, with all the world to 
praine ! 





THE SUMMER FETE. 


But say, while light these songs resound, 
What means that buz of whispering 
round, 

From lip to lip—as if the Power 

Of Mystery, in this gay hour, 

Had thrown some secret (as we fling 

Nuts among children) to that ring 

Of rosy, restleas lips, to be 

Thus scrambled for go wantonly ? 

And, mark ye, still as each reveals 

The mystic news, her hearer steals” 

A look towards yon enchanted chair, 
Where, like the Lady of tho ‘Lasque, 

A nymph, as exquisitely fai ® 
As Love himself for bride could ask, 

Sits blushing deep, as if aware ', 

Of the winged secret circling there, 

Who is this nymph ? and what, O Muse, 
What, in the name of all odd things 

That woman’s restless brain pursues, 
What mean these mystic whisperings ? 


Thus runs the tale :—yon blushing maidg 
Who sits in beauty’s ght arrayed, 
While o’er her leans a tall young Dervise, 
(Who from her cyes, as all observe, is 
Learning by heart the Marriage Service), 
Is the bright heroine of our song,— 

The Love-wed Psyche, whom eo long 
We've missed among this mortal train, 
We thought her winged to heaven again. 


But no—earth still demands her smile ; 
Hfer friends, the gods, must wait awhile. 
And if, for maid of heayenly birth, 

A young Duke’s proffered heart and 

hand 

Bo things worth waiting for on earth, 

Both are, this hour, at her command. 
To-night, in yonder half-lit shade, 

For love concerns expressly meant, 
The fond proposal first was made, 

And love and silence blushed consent. 
Parents and friends (all here, as Jews, 
inchanters, housemaids, Turks, Hindoos) 


Have heard, approved, and blest the tie , 


And now, hadst thou a poet’s eye, = 
Thou might’st behold, in th’ air above 
That brilliant brow, triumphant Love, 
Holding, aa if to drop it down 
Gently upon her curls, a crown 
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THE SUMMER FETE. 


Of ducal shape—but, oh, such gems! 
Pilfered from Peri diadems, 

And set in gold like that which shines 
To deck the fairy of the mines; 

In short, a crown all glorious—such as 
Love orders when he makes a duchess. 


But see, tis morn in heaven; the Sun 
Up the bright orient hath begun 
To canter his immortal team ; 
And, though not yet arrived in sight, 
is leader’s nostrils send a steam 
Of radiance forth, so rosy bright 
As makgs their onward path all light. 
What's to ’e done? if Sol will be 
So deuced early, so must we ; 
Ang when the day thus shines outright, 
Ev’n dearest friends must bid good- 
night, 
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So, farewell, scene of mirth and masking, 

Now almoat a by-gone tale ; 
Beauties, late in lamplight basking, 

Now, by daylight, dim and pale ; 
Harpers, yawning o’er your ha 
Scarcely knowing flats from sharps ; 
Mothers who, while bored you keep 
Time by nodding, nod to sleep ; 
Heads of hair, that stood last night 
Crépé, crispy, and upright, 
But have now, alas, one sees, a 
Leaning like the tower of Pisa ; 
Fare-ye-well—thus sinks away 

All that’s mighty, all that’s bright; 
Tyre and Sidon had their day, 

And even a ball—has but its night ! 


THE END. 
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